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OP 
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EMBRACING  THE  MOST  RECENT  DISCOVERIES,  AND  THE  LATEST  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  Ol^ 
TERRITORY,  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

COMPILED   FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC   SOURCES. 


The  present  age  is  eminently  practical  in  its  tendencies.  It  seeks  every  day  more  and  more  to 
connect  education  intimately  with  the  business  of  life ;  and  in  few  respects  exhibits  this  tendency 
in  a  more  marked  manner  than  in  the  prominent  place  now  occupied  by  Geography  as  a  branch 
of  liberal  education.  The  insular  position  of  our  country,  our  wide-spread  foreign  possessions, 
and  our  intimate  intercourse,  resulting  from  extensive  commercial  transactions,  with  all  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe,  render  a  considerable  extent  of  geographical  knowledge  indispensable  to  every 
educated  man,  whether  engaged  in  trade  or  in  the  learned  professions,  in  commercial,  political, 
naval,  or  military  employment. 

A  chief  auxiliary  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  a  Good  Set  of  Maps.  They  bear  on  the  face 
of  them  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  easily-to-be- 
appreciated  mannei".  They  present  a  kind  of  pictorial  i-epresentation  of  a  country,  supplying  for 
an  extended  region  the  same  kind  of  illustration  that  a  picture  does  for  a  town,  or  any  locality  of 
limited  extent;  and  set  befoi'e  the  eye,  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  way,  the  great  features  of  a 
continent  or  country — the  direction  of  the  mountain-chains,  of  the  valleys,  and  of  the  rivers — the 
extent  of  the  lakes,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  sea-arms  penetrate  the  land — the  great  political 
divisions,  and  the  relative  position  of  important  places.  In  short,  so  much  valuable  instruction 
do  maps  furnish,  that,  now  when  war  is  attracting  attention  to  various  quarters,  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  when  emigration,  quickened  by  the  discovery  of  precious  metals,  is  raising  up 
populous  states,  with  a  heretofore  unheard  of  celerity,  in  the  other  three  divisions  of  the  earth, 
he  Avho  has  not  access  to  a  Good  Atlas  is  siu"e  to  find  himself  behind  his  more  fortunate  fellows 
in  much  of  the  information  which  every  intelligent  man  is  expected  to  possess.  Responding, 
therefore,  to  the  desire  expressed  by  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  and 
deeply  convinced  that  the  present  thirst  for  geograj^hical  knowledge  demands  an  additional  woik 
of  this  kind,  the  Publishers  have  resolved  to  commence  the  publication  of  The  Imperial  Atlas 
op  Modern  Geography. 

To  meet  the  reqiiirements  of  the  times,  and  to  deserve  and  "win  general  confidence,  an  Atlas 
should  be  characterized  by  Truth  and  Authenticity,  Convenient  Size  and  Form,  a  Sufficient 
Number  of  Maps,  and  a  Moderate  Price. 

To  insiu-e  as  far  as  practicable  the  foremost  of  these  requisites — truth  and  axituenticity — the 
Imperial  Atlas  will  be  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  Home  and  Foreign,  from 
Government  Surveys  and  Documents,  the  Pontes  and  Narratives  of  trustworthy  Travellers  and 
Navigators,  &c. ;  and  Draughtsmen  of  approved  skill  and  fidelity  will  be  employed,  over  whom 
a  careful  supervision  will  he  exercised  by  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  and  by  one  of 
ITS  CHIEF  contributors.  While  excellence  in  the  stjle  of  execution  shall  always  be  aimed  at, 
the  great  endeavour  shall  be  to  attain  accuracy,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is  calculated  merely 
to  catch  the  eye  or  mislead  the  understanding. 
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The  Atlas,  Avlion  closed,  will  bo  of  imperial  quarto  size,  or  about  15  inches  by  11  inches; 
dimensions  so  convenient  that  the  Maps  may  with  facility  be  consulted  upon  an  ordinary  Work- 
table,  yet  still  araitlc  enough  to  exhibit  the  great  features  of  nature  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  to 
ailmit  a  quantity  of  wTiting  fully  adequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  IMaps,  generally  speaking,  will  be  comprised  in  a  single  sheet, 
80  as  to  be  seen  at  one  view.  A  few,  however,  such  as  England,  India,  and  Russia,  will  form  two 
sheets;  but  none  will  exceed  that  number;  for  when  divided  into  three,  four,  or  more  sheets,  a 
map  becomes  difficult  to  consult.  Countries  of  limited  extent,  or  important  portions  of  regions 
of  which  general  maps  have  been  given,  will  sometimes  be  confined  to  half  a  sheet ;  these  latter, 
though  smaller  in  sm-face,  will  in  effi^ct  be  maps  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  must  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  Atlas.  By  thus  apportioning  the  scale  of  the  map  to  the  importance  of  the  region, 
and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  general  and  sjoecial  maps,  a  very  faithful  and  instructive  representa- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  given,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  maps  will  be 
greatly  increased,  so  as  probably  to  approach  a  hundred.  General  maps,  such  as  those  of  continents, 
or  of  large  regions,  such  as  the  United  States,  being  intended  solely  to  exhibit  mutual  relation  of 
position  of  countries,  or  great  physical  featm*es,  will  not  be  very  full  of -svi'itiug ;  but  every  attention 
win  be  given  to  make  the  special  maps,  such  as  those  of  individual  countries  or  states,  as  complete 
in  tliis  respect  as  possible — care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  crowd  them  too  much  with  names, 
lest,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  very  full,  they  should  thereby  only  be  rendered  confused.  The 
CoLOumxG  of  maps  is  an  important  feature;  but  its  object  bemg,  not  decoration,  but  utility,  to 
this  it  will  be  strictly  confined  in  the  Imperial  Atlas,  by  being  limited  to  marking,  with  precision 
and  accuracy,  natui^al  and  political  boundaries,  <fec. 

Thus,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  Maps  to  be  given,  the  scale  upon  which  they  will 
be  engraved,  the  number  of  names  inserted,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  compilation,  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  cheapest  Atlas  that  has  yet  been  offered 
to  the  public. 

Conditions. — The  Maps  will  be  printed  upon  uniform  paper,  each  sheet  measuring  22  inches  by 
15  inches,  ai^l  the  series  will  extend  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  such  sheets,  comprising  neaiiy 
One  Hundred  different  Maps.  The  Atlas  will  be  issued  in  Parts,  containing  three  sheets  and  two  sheets 
of  Maps  alternately,  suitably  colom-ed,  and  will  extend  to  Twenty-eight,  but  will  not  exceed  Thirty-two 
Parb;,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 


REMARKS. 


A  DESIRE  having  been  expressed  in  various  quarters  for  fuller  information  respecting  the  Imperial 
Atlas  than  could  properly  be  given  in  the  Prospectus,  both  as  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Work 
and  the  Maps  intended  to  be  included  in  it,  the  following  remarks  have  been  drawn  up,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  information  thus  desiderated.  For  the  purposes  of  perspicuity,  the  explana- 
tions are  ranged  under  se^xarate  headings. 

Ar?.^f  l""^  "^f  f^^^r''^'  ^^'P-'  ^  *^'  ^''"'^'^^  I  ^"*^^^  ^^'^°'^^'  °°*  ^«^^<i-S  anything  bevond  the  sea  close 
ATL  AS  have  been  selected  ^ith  a  view  to  giving  a  very  faithful  to  their  coasb,  many  people  have  a  confused  notion  of  the 
and  complete  representation  of  every  part  of  the  earth's  sur-  relative  position  of  the  adjoining  countries  of  France  Hoi 
face,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  regions  in  which  i  land,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norwav,  &c  To  remedy  this 
the  natives  of  this  country  are  more  immediately  interested ;  !  defect,  a  Map  of  the  British  Islands'will  be  given  includino 
such  as  our  Colonial  Possessions,  and  the  United  States  of  [  portions  of  the  coasts  of  all  the  countries  above-named  show" 
^or.h  America  In  the  actual  number  of  Maps,  as  well  as  j  ing  at  a  glance  their  relative  position  to  this  country  The 
in  the  size  of  the  scale  on  which  they  are  engraved,  the  In-  |  attainment  of  this  object-the  conveying  to  the  eve  at  fir.t 
PEBIAL  Atlas  will  excel  many  of  the  more  expensive  Atlases  sight,  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  surrounding 
at  present  in  circulation.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  regions  places-has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  in  arranging  the 
represented  at  one  view,  a  decided  improvement  over  the  general  Maps  of  the  Imperial  Atlas 
plan  usually  foUowed  wiU  be  effected.  For  instance,  in  con-  The  following  list  of  Maps,  though  not  yet  quite  corn- 
sequence  of  the  Maps  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  plete.  maybe  taken  as  substantially  that  of  the  ImperiS 
being  generally  engraved  separately,  and  even  Maps  of  the  !  Atlas  :— 


SWITZERLiND. 

ITALY,  NoExn  Pact. 

South  Paet,  with  Sicily. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

NORTH  CIRCUMPOLAR  REGIONS. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

KAMTSCHATKA, 

ASIA,  Genebal. 

TURKLY  IN  ASIA,  with  separate  Map  of  the 

Envikons  of  Mosul,  with  the  sites  of  the 

ruined  Assyrian  Cities. 
SYRIA,  NoKTH  Pabt. 
_ South   Part,  witli  Palestine,  and 


separate  Map  of  the  Envieons  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

THE  ISTHMUS  OF  CAUCASUS,  AND  AR- 
MENIA. 

PERSIA,  AFGHANISTAN.  AND  BELOOCHI- 
STAN. 

INDIA,  NoRTU  Part. 

South  Part,  with  Pegu,  the  Tjsnas- 


THE  WORLD  IN  HEMISPHERES  and  other 
Projections. 

THE  WORLD  ON  MERCATOR'S  PROJEC- 
TION, 

EUROPE,  General. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  showing  their  rela- 
tive position  to  one  another,  and  to  the  CoN- 

.    TiMENT  of  Europe. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  North  Part. 

S&uth  Part. 

SCOTLAND,  North  Part. 

South  1'aut. 

IRELAND. 

FRANCE,  with  Sketch  Map  of  France  in 
Provinces. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

DENMARK. 

ICELAND  AND  GREENLAND,  with  the 
Faroe  Islands. 

THE  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC  SEA. 

THE  CRIMEA,  with  Sketch  Map  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION,  showing; 
Railways  of  Central  Europe. 

GERMANY,  North-west  Part. 

South-west  Part. 

PRUSSIA  AND  MECKLENBURG. 

SAXONY. 

AUSTRIAN  ARCHDUCHY,  STYRIA,  CA- 
RlNTHl.^,  &c. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE,  North  Part. 

. South  Part. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America. 

THE  ACQUISITIONS  OF  RUSSIA  since  the 
Accession  of  Petee  the  Great. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

GREECE,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

THE  GRECIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  northern 
parts  of  ArEicA. 

SIZE  OP  THE  MAPS.— The  Maps  will  be  printed  on 
papei"  mea.sui'iug  22  inches  by  15  inches,  and  the  Atlas, 
when  closed,  will  be  of  imperial  quarto  size.  The  Maps  will 
be  either  two  sheet,  single  sheet,  or  half-sheet  Maps.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  fully  stated  in  the  foregoing  Prospectus, 
to  which  the  reader  will  please  now  refer. 

By  a  judicious  introduction  of  the  half -sheet  or  page  Maps, 
the  total  number  of  I.Iaps  in  the  AVork  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  reduction  in  size,  in  place  of  a  loss,  will 
be  a  gain  to  the  purchaser. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  mountainous  country  requires  a  larger 
space,  in  order  that  its  features  may  lie  distinctly  laid  down, 
than  a  flat  country;  consequently  a  small  mountainous  coun- 
try, such  as  Switzerland,  may  require  as  great  a  space  allot- 
ted to  it  as  the  much  larger  but  very  flat  country  of  Prussia. 
The  converse  of  this,  however,  cannot  be  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, the  small  fiat  country  of  Denmark  does  not  require 
a  space  equal  to  that  demanded  by  the  much  larger  and  very 
mountainous  kingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  But  though 
the  one  country  is  only  about  300  miles  long,  and  the  other 
approaches  1000  miles,  both  are  usually  represented  in 
Atlases  by  the  same  size  of  map.  In  the  Ijipekial  Atlas, 
however,  while  the  full-sized  sheet  has  been  devoted  to  the 


sERiM  Provs.,  Straits  Settlements,  &c. 
CEYLON. 

BURM.AH,  SIAM,  AND  ANAM. 
ARABIA. 
INDEPENDENT  TARTARY,  LAKE  ARAL  , 

AND  CASPIAN  SEA. 
SIBERIA,  or  Noetheen  Asia. 
THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 
CHINA  PROPER. 
JAPAN. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE  ISLAND  OF  BORNEO. 
THE  MOLUCCAS  AND  CELEBES. 
THE  ISLANDS  OF  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA, 
AFRICA,  General. 
THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 
MAROCCO  AND  ALGEHIA. 
MID-WESTERN  AFRICA. 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 
CAPE  COLONY. 
EGYPT,  NouTn  Pact. 
South  Paet,  with  Abyssinia,  &c. 


NORTH  AMERICA,  Genebat,. 
BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
CANADA  WEST. 

CANADA    EAST,    with    New    Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia,  &s. 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  General  Map. 

ATLANTIC  STATES. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

PACIFIC  STATES. 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  ehowiiij 
the  relative  position  of  Grkat  Britain  to 
her  American  aud  WesT  Indian  Posses- 
sions. 

MEXICO. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  CENTRAL  AME- 
RICA. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  CUBA.  HAYTI,  PORTO 
RICO,  &.C. 

THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

THE  WINDWARD  ISLAND.S. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  General. 

NEW    GRANADA,    VENEZUELA,     AND 
ECUADOR. 

BRITISH,  FRENCH,  AND  DUTCH 
GUIANA. 

PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

BRAZIL. 

LA  PLATA,  CHILI,  PARAGUAY,  &c. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  Gene- 
bal. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VICTORIA. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

NORTH  AUSTRALIA,  or  Gulf  of  Caepen- 
taria. 

TASMANIA. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

PAPUA,  THE  SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  &;c. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  AND  GALAPAGOS. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  LOW  ISLANDS,  MAR- 
QUESAS, &c. 

FRIENDLY  AND  FEEJEE  ISLANDS,  NEW 
HEBRIDES,  &c. 

THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


larger  and  the  mountainous  country,  only  a  page  has  been 
given  to  Denmark,  which,  nevertheless,  is  represented  on  a 
laiyej'  scale  than  Norway  and  Sweden.  Similar  adjustments 
have  been  kept  constantly  in  view  in  determining  the  size  of 
Map  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  countries. 

A  large  sheet  of  paper  does  not  always  afi'ord  the  purchaser 
a  large  Map.  Much  depends  upon  the  region  rej^resented, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged,  whether  or 
not  the  Llap  be  really  increased  in  size  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  paper.  The  size  of  the  scale  determines  the  size 
of  the  Map.  Though,  therefore,  the  measurement  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  Imperial  Atlas  is  printed,  be  less 
than  that  of  many  others,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Maps  are  consequently  reduced  in  scale.  In  fact,  by  mak- 
ing the  engraved  surface  as  ample  as  the  sheet  will  allow, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  regions  to  be  shown, 
and  by  carefully  planning  each  Map  by  itself,  it  has  been 
found  practicable  in  many  cases  to  ado^st  not  only  an 
equally  large,  but  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  beenadop>ted 
by  some  of  the  best  and  most  expensive  Atlases  published 
in  this  country. 

But,  after  all,  even  a  large  size  is  no  guarantee  of  quality. 
A  small  daguerreotype  forms  as  accurate  a  likeness  as  a  large 


oil-painting,  so  a  small  map  may  be  r^uite  as  accurate  as  a  large 
one.  rrovided  it  contains,  as  the  Maps  in  the  Imperial 
Atlas  do,  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  region  depicted, 
it  possesses  these  two  important  advantages  over  a  large  one 
— it  is  less  expensive,  and  more  easily  handled.  Many  large 
and  valuable  Atlases,  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals, 
from  their  imwioldy  bulk,  arc  rarely  moved  from  the  shelves 
on  which  they  are  kept,  and  thus  become  practically  almost 
useless.  Indeed,  many  pai"ties  already  in  possession  of  such 
an  Atlas  will  be  glad  to  have  the  IiiPERlAL  Atlas  in  addi- 
tion, the  latter  being  so  easily  handled,  and  in  every  respect 
convenient  for  everyday  use. 

QUAXTITY  OF  WRITING  ON  MAPS.— The  general 
Maps,  such  as  those  of  Continents,  and  of  extensive  regions, 
Buch  as  the  United  States  of  North  America,  being  intended 
chiedy  to  show  the  relation  of  position  of  one  country  or 
one  state  to  another,  the  direction  of  great  rivers  and  moun- 
tain-ranges, and  not  the  position  of  towns,  small  lakes,  or 
small  water-courses,  &c.,  have  only  such  names  written  upon 
them  as  are  sufficient  to  attain  the  specific  object  in  view. 
Were  many  names  inserted,  the  prime  use  of  such  Maps  would 
be  obscured. 

The  sj^ccial  Maps,  such  as  those  of  England,  India,  Den- 
mark, ic,  being  intended  to  show  the  relation  of  position 
of  towns,  and  political  subdivisions,  the  direction  of  moun- 
tain-ranges, valleys,  and  rivers,  are  kept  full  in  the  writing; 
care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  insert  a  multitude  of  in- 
significant places,  which  would  only  burden  the  Map,  and 
render  it  confused,  and  difficult  to  consult.  On  this  subject, 
the  following  quotation,  from  a  work  by  Col.  J.  R.  Jack- 
80X,  F.E.S.,  late  Secretary  of  the  lloyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, is  very  much  to  the  point : — 

"A  great  error  prevails,  almost  universally,  in  respect  to  m^pa — 
namely,  iLe  desire  of  making  them  answer  all  sorts  of  purposes  at 
once.  Most  persons  expect  to  find  on  a  map  every  place,  no  matter 
how  insiiinificant  it  may  be;  and  if  their  own  hamlet  orthe  village  where 
they  reside  be  not  set  down,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  map  as  in- 
complete. Tlien,  again,  they  would  have  all  the  political  divisions  and 
subdi\isions,  and  as  many  of  the  physical  features  as  possible,  as  also 
historical  and  statistical  indications,  &c.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
ill-conceived  exigence.  We  liuve  already  stated  that  a  geoi^raphical  map 
should  contain  nothing  beyond  the  capitals,  principal  towns,  ports,  har- 
bours, capes,  and  other  prominent  features ;  the  general  chains  of  moun- 
tains, and  principal  rivers,  and  high-roads,  and  the  limits  of  empires  and 
stales.  Anything  beyond  this  tends  only  to  confiisiou.  M'e  could  men- 
tion a  striliing  example  in  the  case  of  a  modern  chorographic  map,  wliich 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  very  accurate ;  we  know  it  to  he  beau- 
tifully executed ;  but  the  publisher,  from  a  desire  to  meet  the  ridiculous 
wishes  of  his  nuuierous  patrons,  has  inserted  every  hillock  in  the  laud, 
every  petty  gleu  and  fillet  of  v\-ater,  the  projected  railroads,  as  well  as 
those  executed,  the  celebrated  battle-fields,  the  lighthouses  along  the 
coast,  the  merest  villages,  and  even  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.;  and  all  this 
on  a  map  of  no  greater  scale  than  twelve  miles  to  an  inch,  producing 
altogether  a  mass  of  gray  confusion,  a  crowd  of  names,  many  of  them 
insi^initicant,  and  which  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  glass.  This, 
therefore,  though  a  correct,  is  not  a  good  majt."— {Manual  of  Geogra- 
phical Science — Char  log  raphy.) 

COAST  SHADING.— Engraved  Shading  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  a  map  greatly  obscures  tlie  writing,  and  has  therefore 
been  omitted  in  the  Imperial  Atlas,  the  distinction  of  land 
from  water  being  much  more  efifectively  marked  by  a  line  of 
colour  on  the  land,  what  is  intended  for  water  being  left 
blank  and  uncoloured. 

In  adopting  this  plan,  the  example  is  followed  of  some  of 


the  well-known  maps  of  Arrowsmltli  in  this  country,  and 
of  Kieperb  and  other  eminent  geographers  on  the  Continent. 

COLOURING. — In  many  Atlases  the  political  divisions 
are  coloured  all  over.  This  plan,  while,  from  the  play  of 
various  colotu'S,  it  may  give  a  greater  sparkle  to  a  map,  inter- 
feres very  much  with  its  distinctness.  Now,  maps  being 
mainly  articles  for  use,  and  not  for  show,  that  system  of 
colouring  must  be  best  which  most  readily  assists  the  eye  in 
finding  out  the  locality  sought  for.  The  plan  adopted  in  the 
Imperial  Atlas  is  to  colour  only  the  boundaries  of  divi- 
sions, and  by  care  being  taken  that  the  colours  which  adjoin 
each  other  are  sufficiently  contrasted,  the  eye  is  assisted  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  accomplished  by  the  plan  above  ad- 
verted to. 

REASONS  FOR  POSSESSING  AN  ATLAS.— These 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  a  very  few  must  here  suffice. 

No  one  can  read  and  properly  appreciate  works  of  history 
or  travel  without  the  aid  of  an  Atlas.  In  fact,  geography 
has  been  called  the  "  eye"  of  history,  and  every  one  knows 
that  maps  form  the  "eyes"  of  geography.  So  true  is  this 
saying,  that  multitudes  of  persons  confess  they  have  lost  the 
advantage  of  a  large  portion  of  their  reading,  both  of  history 
and  of  travels,  from  not  having  had  beside  them  at  the  time 
a  usable  Atlas. 

But  if  such  works  cannot  with  advantage  be  read  without 
the  aid  of  an  Atlas,  how  are  the  ncwsi'iupcrs  of  the  day  to  b3 
profitably  perused,  unless  by  continual  reference  to  maps  ? 
War,  emigration,  discovery,  trade,  are  every  day  bringing 
before  the  eye,  in  the  public  prints,  the  names  of  places, 
respecting  the  position  of  which  the  crudest  notions  are 
formed,  unless  corrected  by  reference  to  a  good  Atlas. 

Who,  without  continual  reference  to  suitable  maps,  can 
follow  the  course  of  armies  or  of  fleets  as  they  shift  about  in 
active  warfare — send  flying  detachments  to  destroy  an  out- 
post— or  despatch  small  steamers  to  examine  an  imperfectly 
known  coast,  or  boats  up  a  creek  or  river,  to  harass  a  fort 
or  cut  out  a  vessel? 

How  many  are  interested  in  knowing  precisely  the  posi- 
tion and  general  character  of  far-distant  lands,  to  which 
their  friends,  their  goods,  or  their  ships  are  going,  or  have 
gone — the  seas  they  recpire  to  cross,  or  have  actually  tra- 
versed, and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  or  have  been  ex- 
posed from  reefs,  headlands,  straits,  and  islands? — informa- 
tion which  a  short  inspection  of  good  maps  amply  supplies. 

Others,  again,  love  to  follow  the  indefatigable  traveller 
as  he  crosses  the  inhospitable  desert,  the  almost  inaccessible 
mountain-range,  and  the  tangled  forest;  or  they  delight  to 
accompany  the  discoverer  as  he  voyages  through  among  the 
sunny  islands  of  the  southern  seas ;  and  scan  with  wonder, 
only  surpassed  by  the  intense  interest  called  forth  by  the 
daring  enterprise,  the  trackless  path  of  the  explorer  in  the 
fi-ozen  regions  of  the  North  or  South.  To  those  who  are  so 
minded — a  numerous  class  in  our  favoured  land — an  Atlas 
becomes  a  veritable  necessity  of  life — ^a  friend  often  consulted, 
and  wlio  always  improves  upon  closer  acquaintance. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  it  may  just  be  added, 
that  every  educated  person  now  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  geography,  not  only 
of  his  own  country,  but  of  foreign  countries ;  and  in  the 
acquirement  of  such  knowledge  there  is  no  more  valuable 
assistant  than  a  good  Atlas. 
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]ierliaps  have  reudered  that  king's  returu  to  his 
country  highly  dangerous  to  himself.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  great  houses  of  tlie  Earls  of  March 
and  of  Douglas  were  reversed  :  March  had  been 
restored  to  his  forfeited  estates  and  honours  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  without  consulting  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland ;  and  Douglas  declined  in  in- 
fluence. The  regent  had  sent  troops  into  France 
to  assist  the  dauphin  without  declaring  war 
against  England ;  and  while  some  of  the  barons 
approved  of  the  measure,  foreseeing  in  the  con- 
(^uest  of  France  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  others 
strongly  condemned  it.  Archibald,  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, who  had  been  for  several  years  a  prisoner  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  readily  list- 
ened to  proj^osals  which  were  sanctioned,  and 
even  warmly  recommended,  by  his  captive  sove- 
reign. He  engaged  to  serve  the  King  of  England 
all  his  life  against  all  men,  except  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  to  follow  him  to  France  with  200 
men-at-arms  and  200  archers,  to  wliom  Henry 
was  to  pay  the  usual  wages,  allowing  Douglas 
.£200  a-year  for  himself  The  gallant  king  also 
agreed  to  serve  in  that  war,  Henry  engaging  to 
allow  him  to  revisit  Scotland  three  months  after 
their  return  from  France.  Out  of  affection  for 
James,  Alexander,  Lord  Forbes,  Alexander  de 
Seton,  Lord  of  Gordon,  William  Blair,  and  two 
other  Scottish  knights,  each  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  joined  Henry's  standard  at  Dover, 
where,  by  the  beginning  of  June,  4000  choice 
men-at-arms,  and  about  24,000  archers,  were  col- 
lected in  admirable  array.  These  forces  were 
lauded,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  at  Calais, 
whence  1200  men-at-arms  were  sent,  by  forced 
marches,  to  Paris,  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Exeter. 
Henry  marched  more  leisurely  to  Moutreuil, 
where  he  had  a  long  conference  with  his  ally,  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  soon  after,  while 
tlie  English  were  employed  near  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  defeated  the  Dauphinists  at  Mons-en- 
Yimeu,  in  the  marches  of  Picardy,  and  took  Sain- 
ti-aille  and  some  others  of  the  bravest  knights  of 
tliat  party.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  several  places  in  the  north-west. 
AVhen  Henry  reached  Paris,  the  dauphin  was  be- 
sieging Chartres,  and  some  of  his  partizans  were 
scom-ing  the  whole  country  between  Chartres  and 
the  capital.  But  all  this  soon  came  to  an  end  : 
the  siege  of  Chartres  was  raised  at  the  approach 
of  Henry  ;  Beaugency  was  taken  by  the  English, 
and  the  dauphin  was  driven  behind  the  Loire. 
Jjeaving  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  whom  he  ap- 
]  >ears  to  have  had  the  fullest  confidence,  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  Dreux,  which  capitulated  on 
the  20th  of  August,  Henry  followed  up  the  flying 
dauphiu  until  he  again  took  refuge  in  the  strong 
town  of  Bourges  in  Berry.  He  then  recrossed 
the  Loire  and  returned  to  Paris.     Allowing  him- 
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self  a  very  short  repose,  he  proceeded,  in  tlie 
month  of  October,  to  lay  siege  to  Meaux,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Paris.  Within 
tliat  place,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  all 
France,  was  a  chief  who  had  made  himself  re- 
markable for  his  atrocities,  and  an  object  of  won- 
derment even  in  those  atrocious  times,  when 
cruelties  were  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Bastard  of  Vaiirus  had  been  an  ad- 
herent of  the  old  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  to 
avenge  his  master's  death,  he  became  more  fero- 
cious and  blood-thirsty  than  a  tiger.  Whenever 
a  Bourguignon  or  an  Englishman  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  was  massacred  on  the  spot,  or  put  to 
death  by  execrable  torture.  Henry  carried  the 
town  by  assault  in  ten  weeks ;  but  the  Bastard 
and  his  garrison,  who  could  expect  little  mercy, 
i-etired  to  a  sort  of  acropolis,  called  the  market- 
place, where  they  made  a  long  and  a  most  despe- 
rate resistance.  The  dauphin  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  these  worthy  allies,  but  he 
was  not  very  courageous  or  adventurous ;  his 
troops,  however  numerous,  dreaded  to  meet  their 
adversaries  in  the  field,  and  all  that  he  did  was 
to  send  the  Sire  d'Affemont  to  steal  by  night 
with  some  reinforcements  into  the  besieged  place. 
D'Aflemont  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May, 
the  place  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  Bas- 
tard of  Vaurus  was  hanged.  During  this  siege 
of  seven  months,  Henry  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  brave  warriors:  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
and  Lord  Clifford  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery ;  others  perished  of  an  epidemic  sickness ; 
but  the  conquest  of  that  important  place  left  the 
English  undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  of 
France  north  of  the  Loire.  While  he  was  pro- 
secuting the  siege  with  wonderful  perseverance, 
he  was  gladdened  with  the  news  that  his  wife 
Catherine  had  borne  him  a  son,  in  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  21st  of  May 
the  queen,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
landed  at  Harfleui',  whence  she  ^iroceeded,  with 
still  increasing  troops  of  noblemen,  by  way  of 
Rouen,  to  the  Bois  de  Vinceunes,  where  she  was 
received  as  some  angelical  person.  On  the  great 
festival  of  Whitsuntide  the  two  courts  of  Henry 
and  Charles  made  a  grand  entry  into  Paris,  and 
on  that  day  King  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine 
kept  their  court  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
where  they  sat  in  their  royal  robes,  with  their 
imperial  crowns  on  their  heads. 

Meanwhile  the  dauphin  had  collected  in  the 
south  an  army  of  20,000  men,  the  command  of 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who 
still  retained  a  considei-able  Scottish  force.  From 
Bourges  Buchan  advanced  to  the  Loire,  and, 
crossing  that  river,  took  the  town  of  La  Charite; 
then  descending  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he 
73 
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laiil  siege  to  tlie  iinportaut  towii  of  Cosuc,  aiid 
reduced  it  to  such  straits  that  the  garrisou  agreed 
to  surrender  if  thoy  were  not  relieved  by  a  given 
day.  Before  Cosnc,  Buchan  was  joined  by  the 
dauphin.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  pressed  Ileury 
to  niareh  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  place.  The 
King  of  P^ngland  never  required  much  jiiessing 
on  occasions  like  these,  and  though  he  was  labour- 
ing under  a  severe  illness,  he  left  Paris  at  the  end 
of  July.  As  soon  as  the  dauphin  heard  that  he 
was  in  motion,  he  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised, 
recrossed  tlie  Loire,  and  again  threw  himself  into 
Bourges.  But  Henry's  strength  failed  him  on 
the  march,  and  halting  at  Corbeil,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  he  gave  the  command 
of  his  army  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  litter,  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  in  the  neiglibonr- 
hood  of  the  cai)ital.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
about  to  cross  the  Loire  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  unexpected  news  that  the  king  his  brother 
was  dying.  The  duke  arrived  at  Vincennes  in 
time  to  receive  his  instructions  and  his  last  fare- 
well. 

Henry  had  much  to   attach  him  to  life:  his 
grand  scheme  of  conquest  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing a  happy  completion;  he  was  King  of  France 
in  fact,  and  the  crown  was  within  his  grasp,  for 
his  wretched  father-in-law  was  at  last  dying  ;  he 
was  the  happy  husband  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife ;  he  was  a  father ;   ho  was  young  himself, 
and  until  recently,  when  a  mysterious  malady  at- 
tacked him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health 
and  buoyant  spirits.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
saw  death  approach  with  calmness.     He  felt  no 
remorse  for  the  blood  he  had  shed  in  France,  be- 
lievhig  to  the  last  that  he  had  rights  to  the  crown, 
and  that  he  had  been  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.     He  felt  some  natural  an- 
xiety on  account  of  his  infant  son,  but  even  on 
this  head  he  was  supported  by  a  confident  hope 
in  the  wisdom,  valour,  and  fidelity  of  his  brothers 
and  of  his  English  subjects.     On  the  day  of  liis 
death,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  some  other  great  lords,  to 
his  bedside,  and  told  them  he  saw  it  was  the  will 
of  his  Creator  that  he  should  quit  this  world:  he 
bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he  comforted 
them  with  kind  words,  yet   grave  and  full  of 
meaning.     He  exhorted  them  to  be  true  to  his 
son  as  they  had  been  to  him,  and  to  keep  peace 
and  amity  among  themselves  during  the  long 
minority.     He  most  earnestly  recommended  them 
to  cultivate  the  fiiendship  of  his  ally  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     He  told  them  never  to  make  a  peace 
with  Charles,  calling  himself  dauphin,  which  did 
not  stipulate  for  his  surrender  of  all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  at  worst,  ibr  the  grant  to 
Euglj.nd  of  the  duchies  of  Normand^'  and  Aqui- 


taino  in  full  sovereignty.  He  cautiously  wai-ned 
them  not  to  release  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  any 
of  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  taken  at  Azin- 
court.  During  the  minority  of  his  son,  he  signi- 
fied his  wish  that  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester should  be  regent  or  protector  in  England, 
and  that  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with 
the  advice  of  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy,  should  be 
regent  in  France.  His  hearers,  who  did  not  share 
his  equanimity,  wept  and  sobbed  while  they  vowed 
obedience  to  his  dying  injunctions,  and  promised 
to  pi'otect  his  wife  and  child.  Feeling  his  end 
approach,  he  sent  for  his  confessor  and  his  chap- 
lains, whom  he  directed  to  chant  the  seven  peni- 
tential Psalms.  When  they  came  to  the  verse 
"  Thou  shalt  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  he 
stopped  them,  and  said  aloud,  that  he  always  in- 
tended, after  he  had  wholly  subdued  the  realm 
of  France  and  restored  it  to  peace  and  good  order, 
to  go  and  conquer  the  Holy  City  from  the  Sara- 
cens. Having  expressed  this  intention,  he  allowed 
the  priests  to  proceed,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign,  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1422. 

It  liad  been  very  usual  to  abandon  the  king  as 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  even 
to  treat  his  Unconscious  remains  with  disrespect; 
but  Henry's  nobles  and  officers  resolved  to  give 
him  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  In  the  first 
place,  they  caused  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  and 
then  to  be  carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  where  a  solemn  service 
was  jierformed.  The  funeral  procession,  blacken- 
ing all  the  way,  then  proceeded  to  Rouen,  whither 
some  of  the  nobles  had  previously  conducted 
Queen  Catherine,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  danger  of  the  king,  and  knew  not  of  his 
death  until  some  d  lys  after  it  had  happened.  At 
Rouen  it  lay  in  state  for  several  days.  The  coffin 
was  then  placed  within  a  car  drawn  by  four  splen- 
did horses.  In  this  state  the  body  was  conveyed 
by  slow  journeys  from  Rouen  to  Abbeville,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ulfi-an,  with 
rows  of  priests  on  each  side  of  the  coflin  to  chant 
requiems  all  through  the  night.  During  the  slow, 
sad  progress  from  town  to  town,  the  funeral  car 
was  preceded  and  flanked  by  heralds,  persons 
bearing  banners  and  achievements,  and  a  host  of 
men,  all  clad  in  white  sheets,  and  can-ying  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands ;  it  was  followed  by  the 
royal  household  in  deep  mourning,  Ijy  some  hun- 
dreds of  knights  and  esquires  in  black  armour, 
and  plumes,  with  their  lances  reversed,  and  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  acted  as  chief  mourner.  At  about  a 
league  in  the  rear  of  all  travelled  the  youthful 
widow,  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  night 
after  leaving  Abbeville,  they  rested  at  Hesdin, 
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the  next  niifhtat  Moutreuil,  the  next  ;it  Boulogne, 
and  then  at  Calais,  wliere  a  ileetwas  in  readines.s 
to  convey  them  to  Dover.  Fi-()ni  Dover  they 
travelled  by  the  usual  road  to  London,  where 
tJiey  ai'riveil  on  Martinmas  Day.  As  the  me- 
lancholy procession  approached  Loudon,  fifteen 
bishops  in  their  pontitical  attire,  many  mitred 
abbots  and  churchmen,  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
persons  of  all  conditions,  went  out  to  meet  it. 
The  churchmen  chanted  the  service  for  the  dead 
as  it  passed  over  London  bridge  and  througli  the 
street  of  the  Lombards  to  St.  Paul's.  After  the 
obsequies   had   been  jierformed  at  St.  Paul's  in 


presence  of  the  whole  parliament,  the  body  was 
carried  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  interred 
near  tlie  slu-ine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.'  "At 
this  funeral,"  continues  Monstrelet,  who  wrote 
some  years  later,  "greater  pomp  and  expense 
were  made  than  had  been  done  for  200  years  at 
the  burying  of  any  King  of  England  ;  and  even 
now,  as  much  reverence  and  honour  are  paid 
every  day  to  his  tomb  as  if  it  wei-e  certain  that 
he  is  a  saint  in  heaven." 

We  take  this  strong  po})ular  feeling  as  one 
proof  that  Henry  had  many  tine  qualities  besides 
those  of  a  mere  warrior  and  conqueror.- 
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HENKY    VI.,    SURMAMKD    OF   WINDSOR. ACCESSION,  A.D.   1422— DEPOSITION,  A.D.   14G1. 

FTeiiry  VI.,  infant  son  of  Henry  V.,  proclaimed  king — The  Duke  of  Glouce.ster  appointed  Protector  of  England, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  Regent  of  France — Henry  VI.  proclaimed  King  of  France — Charles  the  dauphin 
also  proclaimed  King  of  France— Victory  of  the  English  over  tlie  French  and  Scota  at  Crevant — T]iey  art) 
again  victorious  at  Verneuil — The  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  inipaireil  by  tlie  folly  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester — Marriage  of  Gloucester  to  Jacqueline  of  Hainault — Umbrage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the 
marriage — Dissensions  in  the  court  of  Charles,  the  French  king — Orleans  besieged  by  the  English — Victory  of 
the  Englisli  over  the  French  and  Scots  at  Rouvrai — Orleans  reduced  to  the  last  extremity — Joan  of  Arc 
ajjpears — Her  early  history — Her  apjilication  to  Charles — The  examination  held  upon  licr  claim  to  a  Divine 
commission — She  marches  to  the  relief  of  Orleans — Dismay  of  the  English  at  her  coming — They  are  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege— Successes  of  Joan  of  Arc — Victory  of  the  French  over  the  English  at  Patay 
— Triumi)hant  marcli  of  Charles  to  Rheims — ^His  coronation — Appeal  of  Joan  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — 
Perplexities  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford— He  is  reinforced  by  Cardinal  Beaufort— Indecisive  operations  in  the 
field — Declining  influence  of  Joan  of  Arc — Bedford  resigns  the  regency  of  France  to  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy — 
Joan  of  Arc  taken  prisoner — She  is  tried  as  a  sorceress— Her  unjust  and  oppressive  treatjueut — She  is  con- 
demned and  e.xecuted. 


HE  son  of  Henry  and  Catherine 
was  not  quite  nine  months  old. 
As  soon  as  his  father's  death  was 
known  in  England,  some  of  the 
bishops  and  lay  lords  issued  com- 
missions, in  the  name  of  Henry  VI., 
lothe  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  autho- 

'  Mmistrdet :   WaUinfi. 

•i  "  Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gotten  is  naturally  precarious  ;  and 
the  instance  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  well  quoted  to  prove  that 
imblic  liberty  floiu-islics  witli  a  bad  title  in  the  sovereign.  None 
of  our  kings  seems  to  liavo  been  less  beloved,  and  indeed  he  had 
little  claim  to  afl'ection.  But  what  men  denied  to  the  reigning 
king,  they  poured  in  full  mea.s\u'e  uijou  tlie  heir  of  hia  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  [Henry  V.J  are  almost  inviili- 
ously  eulogized  by  those  parliaments  who  treat  harslily  his  father; 
and  these  leoonls  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  some  early 
petulance  or  riot  li:is  Fjeen  much  exaggerated  by  tlio  vulgar  minds 
of  our  chroniclers.  One  can  scarcely  understand,  at  least,  that  a 
prince  who  was  tliree  years  engaged  in  quelling  the  dangerous 
insm-rection  of  Glendower,  and  who,  iu  the  latter  time  of  liis  fa- 
ther's reign,  presided  .at  the  council,  was  so  last  in  a  cloud  of  low 
debauchery  as  common  fame  represents.  Loved  he  certainly  was 
throughout  his  life,  as  so  intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  tem- 
per well  deserved ;  and  this  sentiment  was  heightened  to  admi- 
ration by  successes  still  more  r.apid  and  dazzling  than  those  of 


rizing  them  to  continue  their  respective  duties, 
and  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  iu  Novem- 
ber. As  soon  as  parliament  was  assembled,  it 
laid  claim  to  the  right  of  regulating  the  regency. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  claimed  the  post  of  re- 
gent, because,  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brothei-, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  lie  was  nearest  in  blood, 

]<;dwar<l  in.  During  his  reign  there  scarcely  appears  any  ves- 
tige of  dissatisfaction  in  parliament — a  circumstance  very  lion- 
ourable,  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion or  to  the  affection  of  his  pcojile.  Perhaps  two  exceptions, 
though  tliey  are  rather  one  in  spirit,  miglit  be  made  : — The  first, 
a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  holding  parliament 
as  Guardian  of  f^ngland,  that  he  woidd  move  the  king  and 
queen  to  return  as  speedily  as  might  please  tliem,  in  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  commons  ;  the  second,  a  petition  that  their  peti- 
tions might  not  be  sent  to  the  king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether 
detennined  '  within  the  kingdom  of  Eiiglan<l  during  this  ])arlia- 
raent,'  and  that  this  ordinance  might  be  of  force  iu  all  future 
parliaments  to  be  held  in  England.  This  prayer,  to  which  the 
guardian  declined  to  accede,  evidently  sprang  from  tlie  appre- 
hensions excited  in  their  minds  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  tliat 
England  might  become  a  i)rovince  of  the  French  crown,  wliicli 
led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  de- 
claring the  independence  of  tliis  kingdom." — Hallani,  SloUe  of 
liarope  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  143,  144. 
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and  because  the  late  kiug  liad  named  liiin  regent 
on  lu3  death-bed.  The  lords,  after  searching  the 
rolls  and  consulting  with  the  jutlges,  told  the 
duke  that  this  demand  was  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  late  king  had  no  power 
whatever  to  appoint  a  regent  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.  They  offered  to  appoint  him 
president  of  the  council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  give  him,  not  the  title  of 
regent,  lieutenant,  or  tutor,  but  that  of  Protector 
of  the  realm  and  church  of  England — which  title, 
they  said,  would  seiwe  to  remind  him  of  his  duty. 
A  few  days  after  they  proceeded  to  name  a  chan- 
cellor, a  treasurer,  a  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
a  permanent  council,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
members,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  presi- 
dent, the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  act  for  him,  and 
to  receive  the  salaiy  of  „£5333  during  his  bro- 
ther's absence  from  England.  All  these  regula- 
tions and  nominations  received  the  assent  of  the 
commons,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  ob- 
liged to  ])e  satisfied  with  them.  The  care  of  the 
person  and  education  of  the  young  prince  was 
afterwards  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  half- 
brother  of  King  Henry  IV.,  who  had  also  a  high 
seat  in  the  comicil.'  After  voting  the  continuance 
of  the  duty  on  wool,  and  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  two  years,  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
With  the  exception  of  some  movements  on  the 
Welsh  borders,  the  accession  of  the  infant  king 
was  perfectly  peaceful. 

In  Fi'ance,  where  there  were  no  constitutional 
delicacies  to  be  managed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Avho  was  deservedly  popular  with  the  army,  was 
at  once  recognized  as  regent,  and  succeeded  to 
the  power,  and  nearly  to  all  the  consideration  of 
his  deceased  brother.^  He  remained  at  Paris,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  the  Earls 
of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and 
Arundel,  Sir  John  Talbot,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  and 
the  other  distinguished  captains  who  had  carried 
the  military  fame  of  England  to  so  high  a  pitch  in 
the  preceding  reign.  In  the  month  of  October, 
Charles  VI.  expired  at  Paris.  The  dauphin,  who 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  yeai',  was  in  Auverg- 
ne,  and  in  a  very  poor  and  reduced  condition .  As 
soon  as  the  knights  of  his  party  received  the 
news,  they  conducted  him  to  a  little  chapel,  raised 


'  Beaufort  was  tho  second  of  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  liis 
thiid  wife  Catherine  Ruet,  Roet,  or  Rowet,  widow  of  Sir  Otes 
Swyiifonl,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Plulippa 
Rowet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  poet  Chaucer. 
There  are  considerable  doubts,  however,  both  as  to  the  reality  of 
this  connection,  and  even  as  to  the  fact  of  Chaucer  having  been 
married  at  all.  Catherine  Rowet,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Paine  Rowet,  a  knight  of  HainavUt,  had  long  been  the  duke's 
mistress,  having  been  originally  brought  over  to  wait  upon  his 
first  wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster.  The  children  of  John  of  Gaiuit 
and  Catherine  Rowet— three  sons  and  %  daughter-were  all  born 
before  their  marriage,  whxU  took  place  in  1397,  but  were  legiti- 


a  banner  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  and 
saluted  him  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king ! " 
Such  was  the  inauguration  of  Charles  VII.,  who 
at  the  time  was  not  master  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  death  of  his  father,  however, 
gave  him  an  immediate  increase  of  moral  strength, 
and  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Poictiers, 
where  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  with  some 
solemnity. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  proclaimed  the  infant 
Henry  King  of  France;  and  while  Charles  was 
being  crowned  at  Poictiers  he  held  a  great  as- 
sembly in  the  capital,  where  the  parliament, 
the  university,  the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  principal  burghers, 
swore  fealty  to  Henry.  The  same  ceremony  was 
performed  in  all  the  other  great  towns  of  France 
in  subjection  to  the  English,  or  to  their  ally  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  secure  the  friendship  of 
this  prince,  whose  power  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  King  of  France,  even  when  France  was  un- 
divided, Bedfoi'd  strictly  adhered  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  dying  brother,  consulting  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  upon  all  important  affairs,  and  pa}- 
ing  a  politic  deference  to  his  judgment  and  better 
acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
French.  He  married  the  Duke's  sister,  Anne  of 
Burgundy;  and,  by  negotiating  a  marriage  be- 
tween another  sister  of  the  duke's,  the  Avidow 
of  the  deceased  dauphin,  and  Ai-thur,  Count  of 
Eichemout,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  Bretons,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
had  been  only  neutral,  A  sort  of  congress  was 
held  by  these  gi-eat  personages  at  Amiens,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1423,  and  there  Bedford  received 
the  most  gratifying  assurances  of  continued  sup- 
port from  his  two  allies.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
and  \vithout  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  made 
a  separate  treaty  with  one  another;  and  some 
embarrassing  discussions  arose  concerning  the 
flight  into  England  of  Jacqueline,  Countess  of 
Hainault,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  struck  the  first  great  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  English  in  France.'  But,  for  the 
moment,  that  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  in- 
ci'ease,  and  Bedford  soon  gamed  two  great  vic- 


mated  that  year  by  a  patent  which  is  entered  on  the  rolls  ( f 
parliament.  They  took  the  name  of  Beaufort  from  the  castle 
of  Beaufort  in  France,  where  they  were  born ;  a  property  that 
came  into  the  possession  of  their  father  by  his  first  wife.  Tho 
patent  of  legitimation  entitled  them  and  their  descendants  to 
hold  all  honours  and  estates,  such  as  duchies,  i)rincipalities, 
earldoms,  &c.  ;  and  in  some  copies  of  it  there  is  an  express  re- 
servation of  the  riglit  of  inheriting  the  crown.  Henry  Vll.  de- 
scended from  the  eldest  of  these  Beauforts,  John,  created  (a.u. 
1397)  Earl  of  Somerset. 

2  Jiot.  Pari.;  Ryiner:   Walsingham. 

5  Barartte;  Daru,  Hist,  de  Iti  Bretaijne. 
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tories,  which  were  compai'ed  to  the  glorious  af- 
fairs of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt.    Charles 
YII.  gave  himself  up  to  indolence   and  selfish 
indulgence,  loitering   away   his   time,  not   with 
his  beautiful   wife,  Mary  of   Anjou,   but  with 
his   mistresses.     He   had,  however,  about   him 
many  men  of  great   energy:   they  roused   him 
from  his  inglorious  ease  and  forced  him  into  the 
field.     Crossing  the   Loire   once   more,  Charles 
now   fixed  his  head-quavters  at   Gien,   a   small 
town  close  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and 
there  he  remained  while  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
under  James  Stuart,   Lord    Darnley,   and  the 
Mai-iihal  of  Severac,  struck  off  to  the  east,  fell 
upon  Burgundy,  and  laid  siege  to  Crevant,  a, 
very  important  place.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
had  some  forces  on  foot  in  that  direction,  but 
they  were  veiy  inconsiderable,   and   he   again 
eagerly  pressed  the  English  to  save  his  fertile 
province.      The  Duke  of  Bedford  instantly  de- 
spatched the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  SulFolk  to 
the  relief  of  Crevant,  and  as  the  French,  relying 
on  their  gi-eat  superiority  of  numbers  and  the 
determined  valour  of  their  Scottish  allies,  stood 
their  ground  outside  the  town,  a  general  battle 
was   resolved    upon.     At  Auxerre   the   English 
were  joined  by  the  Burgundians;  but  their  force 
was  still  veiy  inferior,  and  they  had  to  pass  the 
liver  Yoiiue  in  face  of  the  enemy.    Having  forced 
the  passage,  they  found  the  main  body  drawn  up 
in  good  position  on  the  right  bank.     While  the 
English  attacked  in  front,  the  Burgundians  at- 
tacked in  flank,  and  then  made  a  movement  to 
the  rear.     By  this  disposition  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  Scots;  the  Burgundians  to  the 
Frencli,   their  own   countrymen.      The  French 
soon  gave  way,  and  then  fled  in  a  disgraceful 
manner,  leaving  their  Scottish  allies  to  shift  for 
themselves.     Though  thus  abandoned  by  all  save 
a  few  honourable  knights,  the  Scots  gallantly 
defended  themselves  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
victory  was  not  decided  till  more  than  3000  of 
them  wei'e  killed  or  taken  prisoners.' 

Charles  YIL  received  about  this  time  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  an  insurrection  in  Maine  and 
Anjou,  and  in  other  places  north  of  the  Loire. 
We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  petty  combats 
and  sieges.  In  the  afi;xir  of  La  Gravelle,  John 
de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  was 
s\irprised  by  a  gi-eat  force  under  Harcourt,  Count 
of  Aumale,  and  was  obligetl  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

In  another  direction  a  detachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  defeated  by  the  Italian  and 
Scottish  auxiliaries  of  King  Charles.  The  spirit 
of  the  French  people  had  gained  one  great  advan- 


'  Momtrelet. 


tage  for  this  roi-faineant;  they  had  gradually 
thrown  off  the  yoke  in  several  parts  of  the  norlli 
and  the  north-west;  they  had  got  possession  of 
sevei-al  towns  in  Normandy;  and  thus  the  Eno-- 
lish,  instead  of  crossing  the  Loire,  were  obliged  to 
fight  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Seine.  Their  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
rested  on  hollow  foundations  from  the  first,  and 
a  quaiTcl  with  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Eiche- 
mont,  was  followed  by  bad  effects.  The  count, 
who  was  refused  the  separate  command  of  an 
ai-my,  for  which  Bedford  judged  him  unfit,  would 
not  be  soothed  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  pension — 
lands  and  honours  he  had  received  already — and, 
stealing  away  secretly,  he  withdrew  to  Brittany, 
hoping  to  induce  his  brother  to  declare  against 
the  English.  Bedford  laboured  the  more  ear- 
nestly to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  he 
did  not  yet  know  the  secret  treaty  existing  be- 
tween that  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  In 
the  course  of  1423,  the  auxiliary  force  of  Scot- 
land had  been  greatly  increased  by  fresh  arz-ivals; 
and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  lately  the  ad- 
herent of  Henry  V.,  went  and  joined  Charles, 
who  made  him  a  French  duke,  by  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Touraine.  Here,  again,  the  regent  Bed- 
ford acted  with  all  possible  good  policy;  he  nego- 
tiated with  King  James  of  Scotland,  and  released 
him  from  his  imprisonment  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  1424,  by  which  further  reinforcements 
from  Scotland  to  Fi'auce  were  prevented. 

In  the  summer  of  1424  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Ivxy.  Charles 
resolved  to  relieve  the  jjlace,  and  to  that  end  sent 
his  whole  army  into  Normandy.  This  army  con- 
sisted of  about  7000  Scots  and  7000  Italians  and 
French.  The  command  was  nominally  given  to 
the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan ;  but  the  Counts 
of  Aleu9on,  Aumale,  and  Narbonne,  and  the 
other  French  nobles  who  marched  with  them, 
would  take  no  orders  from  Scottish  adventurers 
— for  such  they  termed  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  their  allies.  This  ill-assorted  army  marched 
within  sight  of  Ivry,  but  they  halted  in  dismay 
on  seeing  the  excellent  position  of  the  English, 
and  jDresently  retreated  without  drawing  a  sword. 
Upon  this  failure  Ivry  surrendered.  Either  by 
an  ingenious  stratagem  of  their  o^oti,  or  by  a  ris- 
ing in  their  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  Charles' 
ai-my  got  possession  of  the  important  town  of 
Verneuil,  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Ivry;  but  they  were  scarcely  there  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  presented  himself  before 
the  walls.  A  tumultuary  council  was  held,  and 
as  they  could  not  possibly  remain  where  they 
were  on  account  of  a  scarcity,  it  was  resolved  to 
go  out  and  fight  the  English  in  an  open  field. 
They  had  every  advantage  of  position:  the  town 
covered  one  of  their  flanks,  they  had  also  learned 
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something  from  ex])erience,  and,  leaving  their 
baggage  an<l  their  horses  within  the  walls,  they 
formed  on  foot,  leaving  only  about  2000  men-at- 
arms,  jiart  of  whom  were  Italians,  to  fight  on 
hoi-seback.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  followed  the  old  tactics 
of  Crecy  and  Azincourt:  he  made  all  his  cavalry 
dismount;  he  placed  liis  horses  and  his  baggage 
iu  the  re;u-,  under  a  guard  of  archers;  and  he  sta- 
tioned the  rest  of  the  bowmen  on  his  flanks  and 
in  his  van,  where  they  stuck  their  sharp  stakes 
into  tlie  ground.  There  was  a  brief  pause.  The 
Kirl  of  Douglas  wished  to  wait  for  the  attack  of 
the  English,  but  the  Frencli  nobles  would  not 
listen  to  his  prudence,  and  the  Count  of  Nar- 
bonne  rushed  forward,  shouting  "  Mountjoye  St. 
Denis !"  The  whole  line  followed  him  in  huny 
and  confusion;  and  by  the  time  they  got  up  to  the 
English  stakes,  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and 
out  of  order.  Their  number,  however,  was  im- 
posing, for  van,  rear,  and  reserve,  came  up  alto- 
gether. The  Englisli  stood  firm,  shouting  "  St. 
George  for  Bedford !"  But  some  of  the  archers 
were  borne  down  and  driven  towards  the  bag- 
gage—  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  they  seem  to 
have  arrived  just  in  time  to  support  their  com- 
rades there,  who  were  charged  in  the  rear  by  the 
2000  horse,  led  on  by  La  Hire  and  Saintraille. 
This  cavalry  was  i-epeatedly  repulsed,  and  at  last 
completely  driven  from  the  field.  Then  tlie  Eng- 
lish archers  in  the  rear  (above  2000  men)  ad- 
vanced to  tlie  main  body  and  decided  the  victory, 
which  had  been  fiercely  and  at  times  very  equally 
disputed  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  was  tremendous.  The  Earl  of  Douglas 
and  his  son,  Lord  James  Douglas,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Sir  Alexander  Meldrum,  with  many 
Scottish  knights,  were  slain.  The  French  lost 
the  Counts  Narbonne,  Tonnere,  and  Vantadour, 
the  Sires  of  Eoche-baron  and  Gamaches,  witli 
many  other  great  lords,  and  nearly  300  knights. 
The  Duke  of  Alengon,  the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette, 
the  Sires  de  Maucourt,  and  Charles  de  Longueval, 
with  many  other  lords,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  cut  off  the  heads  of  Mau- 
court and  Longueval,  because  they  had  formerly 
taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  nephew;  and  he 
did  the  same  to  several  knights  of  Normandy, 
because  they  had  deserted  from  his  standard  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle.'  The  great  loss  he  had 
himself  sustained  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  these  executions.  Sixteen  hundred  Eng- 
lishmen lay  dead  on  that  bloody  field,  mixed  witli 
3000  or  4000  Scots,  French,  and  Italians.  The 
town  of  Verneuil  immediately  sm-rendered  to  the 
conqueror.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  the 
last  great  victoiy  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
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ford;  it  was  fought  on  the  ITtli  of  August, 
1424. 

The  cause  of  Charles  now  seemed  hopeless;  his 
army  was  desti-oyed,  he  had  no  money  or  credit, 
and  many  of  his  friends  began  to  complain  of  his 
want  of  activity  and  valour,  for  he  still  kept 
away  from  the  scene  of  danger.  But  circum- 
stances operated  wonderfully  in  his  favour,  ami 
made  him  King  of  all  France  in  spite  of  his  fol- 
lies. Dissension  had  broken  out  iii  the  Englisli 
council,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  could 
never  agree  with  his  uncle  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  the  English  people  had  grown 
weary  of  this  long  war,  which  had  once  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  At  this  moment  (and  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  on  most  occasions  afterwards) 
Beaufort  advocated  measures  of  j^rudence  and 
cavitious  25olicy,  which  were  defeated  by  the  im- 
petuous will  of  Gloucestei-. 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  only  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Hainaxilt,  brother-in-law  of  Jean  Sans- 
peur,  inherited  at  a  very  early  age  the  states  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand.  Her  succession 
was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  John  the  Merciless, 
Bishop  of  Liege,  who  invaded  Holland.  After  a 
long  war,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Sans- 
peur,  interfered,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  was  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  John  the  Merciless  had 
previously  shed  a  great  deal  of  Christian  blood 
in  order  to  I'emaiu  Bishop  of  Liege.  But  soon 
after  this  arrangement  he  got  himself  secularized 
by  the  pope,  and  throwing  away  crozier  and  stole, 
married  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  the  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  perished  at  Azin- 
court. This  Elizabeth  had  a  sou,  now  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  the  ex-bishop  proposed  that  he 
should  be  married  to  his  niece  Jacqueline.  This 
union,  as  tending  to  unite  the  diflerent  branches 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  was  sti-ongly  recom- 
mended by  Jean  Sans-peur  and  other  members 
of  the  family ;  but  the  young  lady  had  a  great 
aversion  to  the  match.  John  of  Brabant  was 
younger  than  she :  they  were  cousius-german ; 
and  she,  besides,  had  been  the  boy's  god-mother. 
The  pope,  however,  gave  his  disi^ensation,  and 
Jacqueline  was  tormented  into  a  compliance  with 
the  family  scheme.  But  her  antipathies  were 
never  overcome :  she  was  of  a  womanly  age, 
beautiful,  bold,  and  not  deficient  in  wit  and  un- 
derstanding ;  her  husband  was  a  puny  boy  of  fif- 
teen, weak  in  mind  as  iu  body,  fond  of  the  society 
of  low  favom-ites,  and  entirely  led  by  them. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  quarrelled  vio- 
lently ;  and  Madame  Jacqueline,  who  had  a  sum- 
mary way  of  proceeding,  sent  her  half-brother, 
called  the  Bastai'd  of  Hainault,  to  punish  her 
husband's  chief  favourite,  William  le  Begue,  who 
had  insulted  her.     The  Bastard  killed  the  fiivou- 
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rite  iu  liis  bed.  But  the  3'oung  duke  cliose  a  new 
coufideut,  aud  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a  set  of 
vulgar  servants ;  aud  the  court  was  continually 
disgi'aced  by  domestic  broils.  On  an  unlucky 
day  the  young  duke,  by  the  advice  of  his  favour- 
ite, drove  away  all  the  ladies  that  waited  upon 
his  wife,  and  exiled  them  to  Holland.  On  this 
insult,  Jacqueline  withdrew  to  Valenciennes,  and 
thence  to  Calais,  where  the  English  received  her 
with  great  honour.  Fi-om  Calais  she  passed 
over  to  England,  and  sought  an  asylum  and  the 
protection  of  the  court.  This  was  in  1421,  while 
Henry  Y.  was  still  living;  aud  at  the  end  of  that 
year  she  was  residing  in  great  friendship  with 
Henry's  Avife  Catherine  at  Windsor  Castle.  Jac- 
queline had  not  been  long  in  England  when  she 
became  enamoured  of  the  king's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  duke,  rather  out  of 
ambition  than  affection,  proposed  himself  as  her 
husband.  Here  another  dispensation  was  neces- 
sary. On  applying  to  Pope  JNIartin  Y.  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  power- 
ful i^rinces  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  annul  the  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  although  Jacqueline  alleged 
that  she  had  been  driven  into  that  union  by  de- 
ceit and  force.  But  it  happened  that  there  was 
another  pope  living ;  for  Benedict  XIII.  would 
uot  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  he  readily  enough  granted  a  dispen- 
sation to  the  duchess.  Jacqueline  then  married 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  on  which  the  duke 
claimed  as  his  own  Hainault,  Holland,  aud  Zea- 
land— all  the  states,  castles,  and  towns  which  his 
wife  inherited  from  her  father.  For  some  time 
no  open  measures  vrere  adopted  for  the  recovery 
of  Jacqueline's  patrimony;  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's sister,  contrived  to  keep  that  prince  iu 
apparent  good  humour,  though  in  reality  Philip 
had  many  misgivings,  and  intrigued  under-hand 
long  before  venturing  upon  any  overt  act.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  great  battle  of  Yerneuil, 
Gloucester  aud  Jacqueline,  with  an  English 
army  of  5000  or  6000  men,  lauded  at  Calais; 
aud,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  represen- 
tations of  the  Regeut  Bedford,  these  two  ardent 
spirits  led  their  forces  through  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  fell  upon  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  in  Hainault.  At  this  time 
Jacqueline's  uncle,  John,  ex-Bishop  of  Liege,  died, 
and  she  was  accused  of  having  induced  some  of 
her  partizans  to  poison  him.  Gloucester  and  his 
daring  wife  soon  got  possession  of  Mons,  the  capi- 
tal of  Hainault,  where  a  strong  party  declared  for 
her.  At  first  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  thought 
that  Gloucester  was  coming  to  reinforce  his  bi-o- 
ther  iu  France ;  but  when  he  knew  the  direction 


he  had  taken  he  became  perfectly  furious,  aud 
sent  orders  to  all  his  vassals  to  assist  his  beloved 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  oppose  the 
duchess  and  her  new  husband  to  the  utmost. 
Gloucestei',  upon  this,  wrote  to  Duke  Philip, 
telling  him  that  if  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  hi.s 
cousin,  his  companion  and  wife  Jacqueline  was 
twice  his  cousin — that  he  (Gloucestei-)  had  uot 
broken  the  peace  or  the  treaties  existing  between 
him  and  his  very  dear  cousin  of  Burgundy — that 
he  was  only  taking  possession  of  what  lawfully 
belonged  to  him  by  his  marriage— and  he  hinted, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
formerly  encouraged  his  projects.  The  duke  re- 
plied by  giving  Gloucester  the  lie,  and  defying 
him  to  single  combat.  Gloucester  readily  accejit- 
ed  the  challenge,  and  named  St.  George's  Day  for 
the  duel,  which  Philij)  had  no  intention  to  fight. 
He  sent  a  great  part  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
engaged  to  keep  on  foot  for  the  service  of  the 
Regent  Bedford,  into  the  Low  Countries,  against 
his  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  English  reinforcements 
intended  for  Bedford.  Philip  did  not  cool  on 
reflection.  He  even  employed  troops  and  many 
knights  that  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  great 
enemy  Charles  YIL,  the  murderer  of  his  f^xther ; 
and  among  these  warriors  was  the  celebrated 
Saintraille.  The  Burgundians  thus  began  to  lis- 
ten to  their  old  foes,  and  to  join  them  in  attri- 
buting (incorrectly)  the  origin  of  all  the  evils 
France  was  suffering  to  the  English.  Proposals 
were  suggested  for  an  accommodation  with  King 
Charles  by  the  pope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
others;  and  though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did 
not  thiuk,  as  yet,  he  had  taken  sufficient  ven- 
geance for  his  father's  death,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  abandon  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  till  eight  years  later,  he  was  from 
this  moment  a  lukewarm  and  susjDected  ally.  For 
about  a  j^ear  and  a  half  Gloucester  defied  all  the 
power  of  Burgundy,  and  maintained  himself  in 
Hainault;  but  then  want  of  money,  and  a  jealousy 
of  his  uncle  Beaufort,  induced  him  to  return  to 
England.  His  departure  was  fatal  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  wife :  Yalenciennes,  Conde,  and  Bou- 
chain  opened  their  gates  to  Duke  Philip;  and 
Jacqueline  was  besieged  in  Mons,  the  citizens  of 
which  soon  delivered  her  up  to  the  duke,  who 
committed  her  to  a  close  imprisonment  in  his 
palace  at  Ghent.' 

Gloucester's  retm-n  to  England  was  attended 
by  other  disastrous  circumstances.  His  quarrel 
with  Beaufoi't  rose  to  such  a  height  that  a  civil 
wai-  seemed  imminent;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  obliged  to  leave  Fi-auce  at  a  very  critical 
moment,  and  come  over  to  London  at  the  end  of 
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J425.  By  his  authority  and  iuflueuce  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew 
were  made  to  shake  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
jiarliament  assembled  at  Leicester.  But  the 
liishop  immediately  resigned  the  seals  and  pre- 
pared to  go  abroad. 

During  Bedford's  absence  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
declai-ed  for  the  King  of  France,  being  induced 
thereto  by  his  brother  the  Count  of  Bichemont, 
whom  Charles  had  recently  named  Constable 
of  France.  The  constable  was  out  of  his  reach, 
in  the  country  beyond  the  Loire;  but  soon  after 
Bedfoi-d's  return  to  Fx-ance  he  severely  punished 
the  duke  by  sending  a  formidable  army  into  Brit- 
tany, that  repeatedly  defeated  his  forces,  and 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  treaty  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  resume  his  allegiance  to 
England. ' 

Meanwhile  the  errant  court  of  Charles  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  disgraceful  intrigues, 
jealousies,  and  dissensions.  Arthur,  Count  of 
Richemont,  the  new  constable,  complained,  not 
without  reason,  of  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ig- 
noble favourites ;  but  the  system  which  he  adopt- 
ed to  correct  this  evil  was  truly  atrocious.  When 
he  first  joined  the  king  the  chief  favourite  was  the 
Sire  de  Giac,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  had  so  great 
a  share  in  the  murder  of  Jean  Sans-peur  at  Mon- 
tereau.  This  wTetched  man  he  seized  by  night 
in  his  bed,  set  him  half  naked  upon  a  horse,  and 
gave  him  over  to  George  de  la  Tremoille,  Count 
of  Guines,  who  carried  him  to  Dun-le-Roi,  and 
there  had  him  thrown  into  the  river  with  a  great 
stone  tied  to  his  neck.  Camus  de  Beaulieu  suc- 
ceeded to  the  now  dangerous  post  of  prime  favou- 
1  ite,  and  the  constable  got  rid  of  him  by  assassi- 
nation. Seeing  that  Charles  could  not  live  with- 
out a  fixvourite,  the  constable  then  recommended 
to  his  notice  George  de  la  TremoiUe,  a  person 
whom  he  thought  entirely  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rest, and  incapable  of  making  himself  too  formid- 
able. But  Count  Arthur  was  mistaken  in  his 
man :  George  de  la  Tremoille,  who  had  maiTied 
Madame  de  Giac,  whose  husband  he  had  just 
murdered,  because  she  was  still  very  beautiful 
and  very  rich,  was  the  most  accomplished  rogue 
in  that  profligate  court.  He  was  witty,  insinu- 
ating, experienced  in  business  and  in  war ;  and  he 
soon  obtained  a  gi-eater  ascendency  over  the  fri- 
volous kin^  than  any  preceding  favourite.  As 
soon  as  the  constable  discovered  his  mistake, 
he  made  a  league  with  the  Count  of  Cler- 
mont, the  Count  of  la  ISIarche,  the  Marshal  of 
Boussac,  and  others,  to  destroy  him ;  but  La  Tre- 
moille was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  treachery: 
he  declined  an  interview  to  which  they  invited 
him,  kept  liimself  with  the  king  close  in  a  strong 
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castle,  and  laughed  at  the  conspirators,  who  were 
obliged  to  disperse  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
Chafes  then  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  the  constable,  who  thereupon  took  up 
arms  against  him  in  conjunction  with  several 
princes  of  the  blood.  In  the  spring  of  1428  these 
allies  surprised  the  town  of  Bourges,  but  neither 
the  king  nor  Tremoille  was  there.  The  con- 
stable retired  into  Poictou,  and  there  kept  up  the 
civil  war.  At  the  same  time  another  great  roya- 
list and  patriot,  the  Mai'shal  of  Severac,  threat- 
ened to  desolate  Languedoc  with  fire  and  sword 
unless  the  king  paid  him  certain  ari-ears ;  and  the 
king  and  the  treasurer  had  only  four  crowns  be- 
tween them.  The  Count  of  Foix  took  forcible 
possession  of  Beziers,  and  Ren6  of  Anjou,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  queen,  negotiated  on  his  own  account 
with  the  English. 

These  brief  details  will  render  it  perfectly  in- 
telligible how,  during  the  six  years  that  Charles 
had  been  a  king,  no  progress  had  been  made 
against  the  English,  who  were  now  determined  to 
cross  the  Loire,  and  carry  their  conquests  farther 
than  Henry  V.  had  ever  penetrated.-  The  miser- 
able state  of  weakness  to  which  their  recent  chas- 
tisement had  reduced  him,  more  than  any  reli- 
ance on  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed,  made  the 
English  feel  sure  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  whose 
states  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  and  whose  forces,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  have  embarrassed  them  on  their  right 
flank  and  on  their  rear.  At  the  same  time,  they 
felt  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  Bourguiguon 
party;  for  Duke  Philip  returned  to  Paris,  and 
had  a  friendly  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  being  much  pleased  at  having  been  per- 
mitted to  settle  the  affairs  of  Madame  Jacque- 
line after  his  own  fashion.  That  wife  of  two 
husbands,  who  had  some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
heroine  of  romance,  escaped  from  her  prison  in 
Ghent,  and  tied,  disguised  as  a  man,  into  Holland, 
where  a  strong  party  immediately  took  up  arms 
for  her.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  pursued 
her  in  the  name  of  his  cousin  and  her  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
contrived  to  send  some  money  and  a  small  force 
of  archers  to  her  aid.  The  archers  landed  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  and  wei-e  well  nigh 
taking  the  Duke  Philip  prisoner ;  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  and  after  a  fierce 
battle,  in  which  the  duke  lost  many  of  his  best 
knights,  they  were  driven  back  to  their  ships. 
Philip  took  may  towns — for  he  also  had  a  faction 
in  his  favour — and  then  withdrew  into  Flanders 
to  collect  a  great  army.  Jacqueline  tried  to  re- 
take the  towns;  and  she  commanded  in  person 
at  several  sieges  and  in  several  battles,  making 
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knights  and  performing  all  tlie  offices  of  a  war- 
rior and  a  prince.  Her  party  however  declined  ; 
the  Dnke  of  Bedford  and  the  council  prevented 
Gloucester  from  lending  any  further  assistance  ; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  again  into  Hol- 
land with  an  immense  force  well  provided  with 
artillery ;  town  fell  after  town,  and  she  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  into  Friesland.  At  the  same  time 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled  over  her  head. 
The  pope  Martin  V.,  whose  authority  was  now 
generally  recognized  by  the  Christian  world, 
declared  that  her  marriage  with  Gloucester  was 
null  and  void  ;  and  that,  even  in  case  of  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  she 
could  never  lawfully  be  the  wife  of  the  English 
prince.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  consoled  him- 
self for  this  disappointment  by  marrying  Eleanor 
Cobham.  daughter  to  Lord  Reginald  Cobham — 
''which  Eleanor  before  was  his  wanton  paramour, 
to  his  great  reproach,  as  was  then  noted."'  But, 
though  abandoned  by  her  plighted  knight,  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  and  threatened  by  the  pope, 
the  daring  Jacqueline  maintained  the  strug- 
gle; nor  did  her  first  husband,  the  object  of  her 
hatred,  live  to  triumph  over  her.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  died  in  the  month  of  April,  1427;  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  state  of  Brabant 
by  his  brother;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  kept  his 
hold  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  the  inheritance  of 
Madame  Jacqueline.  A  great  naval  victory, 
which  the  duke  gained  over  "William  de  Brede- 
rade,  Jacqueline's  admiral,  completed  the  ruin  of 
her  atfairs :  and  in  the  summer  of  1428  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  harsh  treaty.  She  agreed 
to  recognize  her  dear  cousin  as  direct  heir  to  all 
her  dominions — to  give  him  the  government  of 
them  all  immediately— never  to  marry  without 
his  consent — and  to  satisfy  herself  with  the  reve- 
nues of  Ostrevaud,  Vevelaud,  and  Brille.  Duke 
Philip  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  arms  and  his 
policy;  and  as  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  frusti-ated  his  scheme,  he  for  a 
while  was  in  good  humour  with  them,  engaging 
to  furnish  troops  for  the  great  enterprise  of  sub- 
duing the  countiy  beyond  the  Loire. 

Ever  since  the  English  had  been  in  possession 
of  Paris,  the  city  of  Orleans,  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  the  Loire,  had  been  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  fragments  of 
prosperity  remained  were  gathered  within  its 
walls ;  its  fall  would  have  the  most  fatal  effects  on 
the  cause  of  independence ;  and  the  best  road  to 
the  provinces  of  the  south  lay  through  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  reduce  it  by  siege 
or  blockade;  but  this  project  had  been  impru- 
dently divulged,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  lost 
many  weeks  in  reducing  a  number  of  insignificant 


places  in  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  marching 
at  once  to  his  object ;  and  the  French  people,  who 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  life-and-death  impor- 
tance of  the  town,  made  the  best  use  of  this  time 
in  preparing  for  its  defence.  The  season  was  far 
advanced  before  Salisbury  appeared ;  but  at  last, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  he  took  up  his  positions 
both  on  the  right  a,nd  left  bank,  and  began  the 
difficult  operation  of  girding  in  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town,  in  the  best  possible  state  of  jwe- 
paration,  with  a  small  army  of  8000  or  9000 
men.  The  inhabitants  had  provided  themselves 
with  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions, 
being  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  people  of  Orleans  were  well  se- 
conded by  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  upon 
the  Loire  or  behind  it;  for  the  burghers  gene- 
rally were  good  Frenchmen,  and  did  not,  like  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  lords,  lose  their 
patriotism  in  jealousies  and  broils.  Bourges, 
Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  and  other  places,  sent  pro- 
visions, money,  and  troojjs.  The  three  estates 
met  at  Chiuon,  and  voted  an  aid  of  400,000 
francs.  The  king  also  was  roused  from  his  le- 
thargy; and  as  La  Ti-emoille,  and  all  the  I'oyalists 
about  him  believed  that  the  fall  of  Orleans  would 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  France,  very  un- 
usual exertions  were  made.  Charles  named  the 
Sire  de  Gaucourt  governor  of  Orleans;  and  Saint- 
raille,  De  Guitry,  Yillars,  and  many  other  cap- 
tains of  name,  threw  themselves  into  the  town 
before  the  English  appeared.' 

Unappalled  by  all  these  circumstances,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  began  the  attack  of  the  place, 
and  his  first  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  take  it 
by  assault.  A  strong  bridge  communicated  be- 
tween the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  the  town, 
and  the  entrance  to  this  bridge  was  defended  by 
a  fortress  called  the  Tourelles,  of  which  Salisbury 
determined  to  make  himself  master.  The  English 
scaled  the  walls,  but  were  repulsed  more  than 
once  with  considerable  loss.  Salisbury,  however, 
jiersevered,  and,  on  the  23d  of  October,  he  car- 
ried the  Tourelles  by  storm.  But,  in  the  inter- 
val, the  besieged  had  broken  down  an  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  raised  a  new  fort  at  the  other  end  of 
it  in  advance  of  the  city  walls.  Why  the  Eng- 
lish general  should  have  chosen  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  this  side,  with  a  wide  river  between  him 
and  the  town,  when  two  sides  of  the  triangle  on 
the  right  bank^  j^resented  no  such  obstacle,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine;  but  the  bridge,  as  a 
passage,  was  now  giveu  up.  The  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans,* the  bravest  and  best  officer  in  Charles' 


Vol.  I. 


'  Stow. 


2  ilomtrelet;  Journal  du  Siege;  Barante;   Villaret. 

2  Then,  as  now,  Orleans  covered  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
base  of  widch  was  along  the  river  bank. 

••  He  was  the  natuial  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  killed  by 
order  of  Jeun  Sans-peur 
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eervice,  broke  through  the  English  lines  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  got  into  the  town 
with  numerous  reinforcements,  composed  of 
French,  Scots,  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  Salis- 
bury saw  that  he  must  proceed  by  blockade.  A 
few  days  :ifter,  as  he  was  examining  the  town  from 
tlio  tower  of  the  Tourelles,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  by  a  stoue-shot,  wliich  killed  the  gentle- 
man behind  him  on  the  spot.  The  earl  sui'vived 
a  week,  and  then  died,  to  the  great  regi-et  of  the 
army,  who  considered  him  as  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  fortunate  in  arms  of  all  the  English 
wiptuius.  The  Earl  of  Sutfolk  succeeded  to  the 
v;icant  command.  It  was  now  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  the  weather  was  inclement;  but  the 
English  built  themselves  huts,  which  were  cover- 
ed from  the  lire  of  the  town  by  banks  of  earth, 
and  there  they  were  tolei-ably  well  supplied  with 
pi-ovisions,  and  occasionally  reinforced.  But  their 
number  was  insufficieut  to  suiTOuud  the  whole 
tovn,  and  maintain  constantly  the  passage  of  the 
river ;  boats  occasionally  ascended  or  descended 
with  provisions  for  the  besieged,  and  convoys  of 
stores  and  fresh  troops  stole  from  time  to  time 
into  the  city. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  mouths.  Early  in 
February,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  collected  about 
500  carts  and  waggons  from  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  country  round  Paris  ;  and  these 
tlie  merchants  were  ordered  to  load  with  provi- 
sions, stores,  and  other  things  for  the  use  of  the 
army  before  Orleans.  When  all  was  ready,  Sir 
John  Fastolfe  was  appointed  to  escort  the  con- 
voy with  1600  meu.  Sir  John  marched  out  of 
Paris  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  proceeded  in  good 
order  until  he  came  near  to  the  village  of  Rou.- 
vrai,  between  Genville  and  Orleans.  Here  he 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  iutelligence  that  an 
army  of  French  and  Scots,  4000  strong,  occupied 
the  road  before  him.  Making  the  best  use  of  a 
short  notice,  Fastolfe  formed  a.  square  with  his 
carts  and  waggons,  leaving  but  two  openings ;  he 
posted  his  archers  in  these  two  gaps,  the  men-at- 
arms  standing  hard  by  to  support  them.  In  this 
situation  Sir  John  waited  two  hours  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  enemy,  who  at  last  arrived  with  a  great 
noise.  It  seemed  to  them,  that,  considering  then- 
superior  numbers,  and  that  the  convoy  consisted 
of  not  more  than  600  real  Englishmen — the  rest 
being  people  of  Paris  and  other  parts— they 
could  not  fail  of  destroying  them  speedily,  and 
making  prize  of  the  stores.  Others,  however 
had  their  doubts  and  misgivings,  seeing  that  their 
captains  did  not  well  agree  as  to  how  the  battle 
should  be  fought;  for  the  Scots  insisted  that 
they  ought  all  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot 
while  the  Frencli  were  all  for  fighting  on  hoi'se- 
back.  At  last,  each  nation  resolved  to  fight  in 
its  own  way.     The  Constable  of  Scotland,  his  son 


Lord  William  Stewart,  and  all  the  Scots,  dis- 
mounted and  advanced  impetuously  to  force  the 
openings  of  the  square  ;  but  the  English  archers 
shot  so  well  and  stiffly,  that  they  were  slain 
almost  to  a  man.  The  Constable  of  Scotland  and 
his  son  were  killed  lighting  side  by  side ;  many 
Scottish  knights  of  high  repute  also  perished;  and 
the  Sh'es  of  Rochechouart,  D'Albret,  and  other 
French  lords,  shared  their  fate.  The  defeat  was 
jierfect:  the  French  who  were  on  their  horses,  gal- 
loped from  the  field,  upon  which  there  remained 
about  600  dead,  nearly  all  Scots.  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
then  refreshed  his  men,  and  marched  on  to  Rou- 
vrai,  and  from  Rouvrai  they  departed  in  hand- 
some array,  with  their  convoy  and  artillery, 
armed  with  all  accoutrements  becoming  war- 
riors; and  so  they  arrived  in  triumph  before  the 
Avails  of  Orleans.' 

King  Charles,  on  learning  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, was  sick  at  heart;  and  the  great  vigour  with 
which  the  English  now  pi^essed  the  blockade  of 
Orleans  made  most  of  his  party  despair.  At  cer- 
tain intervals,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  erected 
strong  posts  called  bastilles,  and  he  now  sunk 
ditches  and  drew  lines  from  one  bastille  to  the 
other,  until  the  circumvallation  was  almost  com- 
plete. Thus  those  within  the  garrison  could  no 
longer  pass  with  the  ease  they  had  done  between 
the  bastilles,  and  their  fiiends  without  could  no 
longer  throw  in  provisions.  At  the  hideous  pro- 
spect of  famine,  the  citizens,  with  the  consent  of 
Charles,  proposed  to  deliver  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  They  de- 
spatched, as  their  ambassador  to  the  duke,  a 
knight  who  was  his  personal  friend,  and  who  had 
recently  fought  for  him  in  Hainault  against  Jac- 
queline. This  was  Saintraille,  who,  as  well  as 
his  proposition,  was  joyfully  received  by  Philip. 
But  when  they  ojiened  their  project  to  the  regent 
Bedford,  he  would  not  listen  to  it,  saying  that 
the  prize  ought  to  belong  to  the  valour  of  those 
who  had  reduced  Orleans  to  these  straits.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  smiled,  and  acquiesced,  but 
he  immediately  after  left  Paris  in  a  very  ill 
humour  with  the  English. 

In  Orleans  the  patriotic  citizens  now  felt  the 
sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  In  Chinon,  where  the 
court  was  residing,  the  greatest  consternation 
prevailed;  many  of  the  lords  withdrew;  and  if 
Charles  himself  did  not  flee  into  Auvergne,  or 
the  more  distant  province  of  Provence  or  Lan- 
guedoc,  it  was  owing  to  the  counsels  of  his  ill- 
treated  but  magnanimous  wife,  Mary  of  Anjou, 

■  Hume,  following  some  of  the  French  historians,  lays  the 
blame  of  this  mischance  ou  the  Scots,  who,  ho  sa.vs,  would  not 
wait  the  sure  effect  of  the  artillery  which  the  French  had  with 
them,  but  insisted  upon  chargiijg.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  French  had  a  single  cannon  ;  whereas  Monstrelet  par- 
ticularly mentions  Fastolfe's  artilleiy,  though  he  does  not  say 
it  was  used  during  the  battle. 
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and  the  stormy  opposition  of  the  brave  Bastard 
of  Orleans.  One  day  in  the  end  of  February, 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Eouvi^ai,  when  Charles' 
affairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  there  came  messen- 
gers from  the  town  of  Fierbois,  about  five  leagues 
from  Chinon,  to  tell  him  that  the  deliverer  of 
France  was  at  hand,  and  only  waited  at  Fierbois 
for  permission  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence. 
This  deliverer  was  neither  prince,  warrior,  nor 
statesman ;  it  was  a  poor  country  girl — Joan  of 
Arc. 

It  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  the  story  of 
a  miraculous  interposition  and  a  succession  of 
miracles  were  not  embarrassed  with  much  doubt 
and  confusion.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume 
the  following  positions,  which  have  been  held  by 
most  modern  historians: — 1.  That  there  was  no 
supernatural  agency  in  the  case,  though  Joan 
thoroughly  believed  that  there  was.  2.  That  her 
heated  imagination,  acted  npou  by  the  miseries 
of  France,  by  cui-rent  superstitions,  and  aided  by 
a  peculiar  temiierament  of  body,  raised  the  visions 
she  saw  and  the  voices  she  heard.  3.  That  her 
object  was  pure  and  glorious,  entitling  her  in  all 
ages  to  the  name  of  a  patriot  and  1  iberator.  4.  That 
there  was  no  previous  collu- 
sion between  Joan  and  King  — 
Charles,  or  between  her  and 
any  of  the  king's  fi'iends, 
though  some  of  the  latter 
wisely  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  a  delusion  in 
which  they  themselves  ne- 
ver believed. 

On  first  receiving  the 
strange  message  from  Fier- 
bois, Charles  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter.  He,  however, 
consented  that  the  wonder- 
ful maiden  should  come  to 
him  at  Chinon ;  and  Joan 
arrived  in  man's  attire,  at- 
tended by  two  squires  and 
four  servants.  But,  in  the 
interval,  the  people  about 
Charles  had  forced  some  se- 
rious reflections  upon  him,  and  he  refused  to  ad- 
mit her  into  his  presence.  For  three  days  con- 
sultations were  held  on  the  subject:  some  said 


say,  and  to  send  trusty  messengers  into  the  dis- 
trict she  came  from,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  history  and  previous  conduct.  All 
this  time,  Joan  was  lodged  in  the  town  of  Chi- 
non, where  her  strict  morality  and  fervent  devo- 
tion greatly  edified  the  people,  and  made  some 
impression  even  upon  the  immoral  coiu't.  Her 
story,  at  the  same  time,  spread  far  and  wide; 
and,  strange  as  was  the  narrative,  there  was  little 
in  it  very  startling  to  the  common  people  in  a 
credulous  age;  and  there  were  six  witnesses  at 
Chinon  to  corroborate  parts  of  it.  Joan,  who 
Avas  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  was  a  native  of 
a  wild  and  hilly  district  in  Lorraine,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Champagne;  she  was  born  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Domremy,  about  three  leagues  south 
of  the  town  of  Vaucoiileurs.  Her  parents  were 
Ijoor  peasants;  and,  from  her  earliest  days,  she 
shared  in  their  rustic  labours,  receiving  no  other 
education  than  lessons  of  simple  piety.  The  whole 
district  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  the  devotion  of  the  people.  The  curse 
of  faction  had  extended  even  to  that  remote  spot. 
Domremy  was  Armagnac;  but  the  next  village 
was  Bourguignon;  and  the  children  of  the  two 


Hamlet  of  Domresiy,  and  House  or  Joan  of  Arc. — Fi-om  Labordo, 
Mouumens  de  la  France. 

places  used  to  fight  and  pelt  each  other  with 

stones  for  the  sake  of  these  names.     As  Joan 

grew  up  from  infancy,  she  was  famed  all  over 

that  if  he  accepted  such  unusual  aid,  the  Eng-  I  the  canton  for  her  great  piety;  and  passing  much 


lish  would  instantly  accuse  him  of  putting  faith 
in  sorcery,  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  devil; 
others  said,  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
the  noble  kingdom  of  France,  and  productive  of 
mockery,  to  send  forth  a  peasant  wench  as  their 
(iliampion.  Some  maintained  that  the  king 
ought  not  to  trust  himself  in  a  personal  inter- 
view with  a  mad  woman;  but  others  thought 
that  it  would  be  well   to  hear  what  she  could 


of  her  time  among  the  hills,  tending  flocks  and 
herds,  she  there  mused  in  solitude  over  the  won- 
drous legends  of  saints  and  virgin  martyrs.  The 
passing  traveller  frequently  brought  news  of  the 
triumphs  and  oppressions  of  the  English,  and  of 
the  cruel  wai-  that  was  desolating  the  fertile  plains 
of  France;  and  occasionally  the  quiet  marches  of 
Lorraine  witnessed  the  destructive  progress  of 
hostile  bands.     From  her  infancy,  Joan  had  lis- 
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teiied  to  these  tales  of  horror,  ami  the  miseries 
of  tlie  hm.i  became  mixed  with  her  dreams  of 
heaven.     Wlien  she  a))proached  the  age  of  wo- 


M  IN    rt  Hit  H  JvA. 


Ai.t  u  Ai  KuK.v,  as  existing  in  1S12. — From  LaborJe. 


miuihootl,  several  siiitrularities,  both  moral  aud 
physical,  were  observed  in  her,  and  she  began  to 
talk  of  xnsions  and  voices  from  another  world. 
At  first  she  saw  a  gi-eat  lii^ht,  and  heard  a  voice, 
which  merely  told  her  to  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
and  go  frequently  to  mass.  At  this  first  warning, 
as  she  said  afterwards,  she  took  the  vow  of  per- 
petual chastity.  Then  she  saw  the  bright  light 
again,  and  he<u-d  the  voice,  but  the  light  at  this 
time  displayed  angelic  figures  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders;  and  one  of  these  bright  essences  told 
her  to  go  aud  succour  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
There  was  an  old  prophecy  in  the  country,  that 
France,  after  being  ruined  by  a  wicked  woman, 
should  be  restored  by  a  spotless  virgin :  it  was 
easy  to  fix  the  character  of  the  destroyer  on  Queen 
Isabella— Joan  thought  herself  called  to  be  the 
virgin  deliverer.  She  represented,  however,  to 
the  voices  that  she  was  but  a  lowly  maiden,  not 
knowing  how  to  ride  a  war-horse  or  to  conduct 
men  of  war;  but  the  great  voice  who  made  him- 
self known  to  her  as  St.  Michael,  assured  her 
that  faith  and  aid  would  be  lent  to  her  for  that 
great  end,  and  that  she  would  be  assisted  by  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  When  her  imagi- 
nation reached  this  point,  the  two  female  saints 
appeared  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  great  lirdit; 
she  saw  their  heads  crowned  with  glittering  jewels 
— slie  heard  their  voices,  mild  and  modest,  and 
sweeter  tlian  music.  The  visions  retm-ned,  but 
less  frequently  than  the  invisible  voices,  which 
she  was  very  apt  to  hear  when  the  bells  of  the 
chiu-ch  were  ringing.  When  the  voices  had 
ceased,  or  the  visions  had  depai'ted,  she  was  often 
found  weeiang,  for  that  the  angels  of  paradise 


had  not  carried  her  away  with  them.     For  a  long 
time  her  pai'ents  had  little  faith  in  lier  visions, 
and  they  wished  to  cure  lier  of  them,  by  giving 
her  a  husband;  but  all  pro- 
'■  posals  of  this  kind  Joan  re- 

jected with  horror.  On  a 
certain  day,  a  troop  of  Bour- 
guignons  di'ove  all  the  good 
people  from  Domi'emy,  and 
burned  their  church.  Joan 
with  her  family  took  refuge 
for  a  short  time  in  a  humble 
inn  in  the  town  of  Neufch^- 
teau,  where  she  heard  many 
more  lelations  of  the  sad 
events  that  were  passing  in 
France.  From  this  time  her 
visions  became  more  fre- 
quent ;  she  said  that  her 
voices  told  her  that  she  was 
the  veritable  virgin  of  the 
prophecy,  and  that  she  must 
go  aud  conduct  the  dauphin 
— for  so,  according  to  her 
account,  Charles  was  to  be  called  until  he  was 
crowned — to  Eheims.  The  voices  had  already 
instructed  her  to  proceed,  in  the  fii-st  instance, 
to  the  Su-e  de  Baudricourt,  commander  at  Vau- 
cotileurs,  who  would  provide  her  with  the  means 
of  travelling  to  Charles  beyond  the  Loii'e;  and, 
in  the  summer  of  142S,  she  resolved  to  go  to  that 
governor.  Her  honest  father  would  as  soon  have 
seen  her  throw^n  into  the  Meuse,  as  travelling  the 
countiy  among  wicked  men-at-arms  and  camp- 
foUowers;  but  she  had  made  a  convert  of  one  of 
her  imcles,  and  in  his  company  she  travelled  to 
Vaucouleurs.  Baudricourt  took  her  for  one 
crazed,  or  for  a  vagabond  impostor,  and  at  first 
refused  to  see  her,  saying  that  she  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  her  father,  in  order  to  be  well  whip- 
ped. Joan,  however,  was  not  easily  repulsed; 
and  as  the  object  of  her  coming  made  a  great 
noise  all  over  the  country,  the  governor  was  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  grant  her  an  audience.  She 
told  the  worthy  knight  that  she  was  sent  to  him 
by  her  Lord.  "And  who  is  yoiu-  Lord?"  said 
the  governor.  "The  King  of  Heaven,''  replied 
Joan.  This  confirmed  Baudricourt  in  his  opi- 
nion that  she  was  crazed,  and  he  dismissed  her 
with  very  little  ceremony.  The  Maid  remained 
with  her  uncle,  who  was  a  cai-twright  in  the 
town  of  Vaucouleurs;  aud  still  the  fame  of  her 
sanctity  grew  and  spread,  for  she  passed  whole 
days  in  the  churches— she  fasted  with  great  aus- 
terity—her life  was  spotless;  and  still  she  con- 
tinued to  assert  that  her  voices  urged  her  night 
and  day  to  go  and  succoiu-  the  noble  dauphin, 
and  conduct  him  to  Eheims,  there  to  be  crowned 
and  consecrated.      At   length  BaucWcourt  con- 
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fronted  her  with  a  priest  well  armed  with  stole, 
crucifix,  and  holy  water ;  and  this  clerk  adjured 
her,  if  she  were  an  evil  spirit,  to  depart  from 
them.  Joan  crawled  on  her  knees  to  embrace 
the  cross — a  sure  sign  that  she  was  no  witch  or 
sorceress.  A  short  time  after  this,  John  of  Nou- 
velourpont,  surnamed  De  Metz,  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  met  her,  and  said  it  was  time 
to  think  of  seeing  the  king  driven  out  of  France, 
and  of  becoming  every  man  an  Englishman. 
Joan  ansAvered,  in  a  tone  of  inspiration,  that  since 
the  Sii'e  of  Baudricourt  would  not  give  ear  unto 
her,  she  must  make  the  journey  to  Charles  on 
foot,  even  though  she  wore  her  legs  down  to  her 
knees  on  the  road;  for,  she  added,  it  is  neither 
kings  nor  dukes,  nor  yet  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  that  can  raise  up  this  suffering 
France.  "There  is  no  help  but  in  me,  My  voices 
have  said  it.  And  yet,  in  sooth,  would  I  rather 
stay  at  home  and  spin  at  my  mother's  side;  for 
this  is  not  work  that  I  have  been  used  to;  but  I 
must  go,  and  I  must  do,  since  my  Lord  so  wills 
it."  "Who  is  your  Lord  I"  asked  De  Metz.  "He 
is  God ! "  answered  Joan.  De  Metz  was  converted 
by  her  enthusiasm,  and  so  was  his  friend  Ber- 
trand  de  Poulengi :  the  town's-people  had  been 
believers  long  before.  There  were  some  other 
portents  and  signs  given  by  Joan,  and  nearly  all 
Lorraine  believed  that  she  was  deputed  by  Hea- 
ven; but  Baudricourt,  even  to  the  last,  seems  to 
have  doubted  of  her  sanctity.  Things,  however, 
were  at  that  desperate  pass  which  makes  men 
catch  at  sti-aws.  He  gave  permission  to  John  of 
Metz  and  Bertrand  of  Poulengi  to  conduct  her  to 
Charles.  The  peojile  of  Vaucouleurs  eagerly  f  m-- 
nished  Joan  with  everything  she  wished.  The 
voices  had  long  before  told  the  Maiden  to  put  on 
man's  attire ;  and  this  she  now  did,  and  put  spurs 
to  her  heels.  They  bought  her  a  horse,  and  Bau- 
dricourt gave  her  a  sword.  When  everything 
was  ready  for  her  departure,  the  governor  re- 
ceived the  oaths  of  the  two  squires,  that  they 
would  faithfully  conduct  her  to  the  king.  Then 
Joan  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  away,  followed 
by  the  squires  and  four  servants  mounted. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  when  the  Maid 
began  her  long  and  dangerous  march  through  a 
country  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  English 
or  by  the  Bourguignons,  and  many  were  the  perils 
she  encountered.  The  servants,  weary  and  vexed, 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  holiness  of  her 
mission;  they  fancied  that,  after  all,  she  might 
be  a  sorceress;  and  more  than  once  they  thought 
of  throwing  her  over  a  precipice.  But  she  got 
safely  to  Chiuon,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  journey  seemed  in  itself  a 
miracle.  After  three  days  of  doubt,  Charles  con- 
sented to  receive  her;  for  messages  had  been 
brought  from  Orleans,  imploring,  for  the  last 


time,  that  he  would  aid  his  faithful  city,  and  he 
saw  no  earthly  means  at  hand.  In  this  first  in- 
terview, unabashed  by  the  sneers  of  the  court, 
Joan  spoke  with  firmness,  and  in  a  tone  which 
sounded  very  like  prophecy,  even  to  many  incre- 
dulous ears.  "  Gentle  dauphin,"  said  she,  "I  am 
Joan  the  Maid.  I  come  with  a  commission  from 
the  King  of  Heaven,  to  drive  out  your  enemies, 
and  conduct  you  to  Eheims,  where  you  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  Finance,  which  is  your  right." 
Charles  took  her  aside,  and  spoke  with  her  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  an  nnder-tone  of  voice ;  and 
when  she  departed  fi-om  him,  he  felt  or  feigned 
a  conviction  that  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
place  the  fate  of  France  in  the  hands  of  that 
peasant  girl.  And  from  this  moment  it  is  clear 
that  efforts  were  made,  not  only  to  spread  her 
fame,  but  to  add,  by  ingenious  inventions,  to  the 
marvellousness  of  her  whole  story.  Here  lay  the 
tricky  part  of  the  business ;  but  it  scarcely  needed, 
for  popular  credulity  might  now  be  safely  left  to 
its  own  imaginings.  Still,  however,  Charles  or 
his  ministers  hesitated  ere  they  w^ould  commit 
themselves  by  proclaiming  that  Joan  was  to  be 
their  deliverer.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  no  magic  or  sorcery  in  the  case  (for  the  least 
credulous  seemed  to  have  entertained  a  dread  of 
this  kind  from  the  beginning),  they  delivered 
Joan  over  to  a  commission  of  priests,  among 
whom  were  some  who  boasted  that  they  could 
detect  the  devil  under  any  disguise.  These  seek- 
ei's  found  no  diabolical  indications.  But  Tre- 
moille  and  the  chancellor  had  still  some  doubts. 
Charles,  therefore,  went  from  Chiuon  to  Poic- 
tiers,  where  his  parliament  was  assembled,  and 
where  there  was  besides  a  learned  university. 
The  king  ordered  that  the  Maid  should  be  con- 
veyed thither.  Joan  was  growing  weary  of  these 
long  processes,  and  she  had  some  dread  of  the 
doctoi-s'  bonnets ;  but,  saying  that  she  trusted  in 
God  to  give  her  speech  to  convince  the  doctors, 
she  went  willingly  to  Poictiers.  The  monomania 
of  this  wonderful  creature  was  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous extravagance;  she  never  varied  in  her 
story;  she  spoke  with  a  natm^al  eloquence  and 
(admitting  only  her  premises)  with  much  good 
sense.  She  had  an  excellent  notion  of  what  was 
meant  by  heavenly  assistance.  "  But,"  said  one 
of  the  doctoi's,  "if  God  wishes  and  intends  to 
deliver  France  from  her  enemies,  where  is  the 
use  of  our  fighting?"  "Let  us  fight,"  said  Joan, 
"the  help  will  come  while  we  are  fighting." 
They  then  asked  her  to  give  them  some  signs  of 
her  miraculous  mission.  "  Not  here,"  said  Joan; 
"  Poictiers  is  not  the  place :  but  send  me  co  Or- 
leans with  as  small  a  number  of  men-at-arms  as 
you  will,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sure  sign— the 
sign  that  I  am  to  give  is  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans."    When  her  examiners  brought  down 
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their  poiulerous  loaniing  upon  her,  she  said  that 
hhe  wiis  an  unlettered  peasant — tliat  she  knew 
not  the  ditlerence  between  letter  A  and  letter  B 
—but  tliis  she  did  know,  God  had  sent  her  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  the 
dauphin  to  Kheinis.  The  doctors  of  both  facul- 
ties were  convinced  or  silenced.  Then  the  bishops 
of  the  sou  til  of  France  were  consulted;  and  Jac- 
ques Gelu,  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  composed  a 
veiy  leiu-ned  txactate  to  prove  by  quotations  from 
Scrii)ture  that  God  might  still  interfere  directly 
in  the  affairs  of  kingdoms — that  there  was  nothing- 
wicked  in  Joan's  wearing  the  culotte  and  the  whole 
garb  of  a  man,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a  law 
in  Deuteronomy,  provided  such  things  were  pre- 
ordained, and  necessary  to  the  end  in  view — that 
it  was  not  wonderful,  when  miracles  had  been 
wrought  by  means  of  beasts  (witness  Balaam's 
ass),  that  they  should  be  wrought  by  a  virgin, 
albeit  of  lowly  condition.  Indeed,  he  said,  that 
God  had  very  frequently  intrusted  his  secrets  to 
virgins  in  preference  to  other  conditions  of  man- 
kind; and  here  the  erudite  archbishop,  as  proofs, 
placed  in  curious  juxtaposition  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Sibyls.  It  appears  that  it  was  well  known 
iu  those  days  that  a  virgin  could  have  no  dealings 
with  the  devil :  and  a  last  and  delicate  proof  was 
intrusted  by  Charles  to  the  matronly  inspection 
of  his  queen's  mother  and  Madame  Gaucourt. 
The  report  of  the  doctors  to  the  council  of  state 
was,  that  they  had  neither  seen,  known,  nor  dis- 
covered any  particular  in  that  virgin  that  was 
not  conformable  with  the  character  of  a  good 
Christian  and  true  Catholic.  When  bishops, 
doctors,  lawyers,  ladies,  had  all  made  their  in- 
quiries, the  soldiers  would  see  how  the  Maid 
could  sit  a  horse  and  wield  a  lance.  Here  Joan's 
early  occupations,  and  the  address  they  had  given, 
stood  her  in  good  stead.  They  mounted  her  upon 
a  charger,  and  she  kept  a  firm  seat;  they  put  a 
lance  into  her  hand,  and  she  showed  that  she  had 
a  vigorous  grasp  and  a  good  eye.  Here,  however, 
some  little  instruction  was  necessary,  and  this  it 
appears  wiis  given  to  her. 

As  the  English  pressed  the  siege,  and  the 
people  of  Orleans  still  implored  for  aid,  and  re- 
•luested  that  the  miraculous  Maiden  might  be  sent 
to^  them,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  give  entire 
faith  to  her  mission,  and  adopt  Joan  as  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  France.  They  gave  her  the  rank 
and  the  proper  staff  of  a  general  officer.  John 
Daulon,  a  brave  and  experienced  knight,  who 
had  long  served  the  king,  was  placed  near  her 
person  as  heresquii-e;  two  pages  and  two  heralds 
were  added;  and  a  chosen  squadron  of  horse  was 
placed  under  her  immediate  orders.  They  caused 
to  be  made  a  complete  suit  of  new  armour  to  fit 
her  r^rson;  her  sword  was  an  ancient  blade  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  five  crosses,  which  she  was  said 


to  have  miraculoosly  discovered  in  the  church  or 
St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois.  Her  standard,  which 
was  made  to  her  order,  was  white,  dotted  with 
fleurs-de-lis;  on  one  side  was  figured  the  Almighty, 
on  the  other  side  were  inscribed  the  words  Jhesus 
Maria.  Her  charger  was  a  snow-white  steed; 
and  when  Joan  first  showed  herself,  mounted 
upon  it,  in  her  bright,  new  armour,  and  with  her 
banner  spread  before  her,  the  people  could  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  her  noble  and  martial  appearance. 
By  this  time  the  army  of  Charles  was  greatly  re- 
inforced; men  flocked  from  all  parts  to  have  sight 
of  the  inspired  Maiden;  and  a  new  enthusiasm, 
half  patriotic,  half  religious,  was  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  Joan.  The  Maid  set  a  bold  and  un- 
compromising face  against  the  jirevailing  dis- 
soluteness of  manners;  she  drove  away  all  the 
camp-followers,  she  made  the  men-at-arms  con- 
fess their  sins  and  take  the  sacrament,  and  she 
would  not  allow  a  soldier  to  follow  her  that  had 
not  performed  these  religious  duties. 

A  gi-eat  convoy  of  provisions  was  got  together 
at  Blois,  and  thither  repaired,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  escorting  it  to  Orleans,  Saintraille,  Gau- 
court, the  Marshal  of  Boussac,  the  Sii'e  de  Raiz, 
La  Hire,  Ambroise  de  Lorre,  and  the  Admiral 
de  Culant.  Joan  of  Arc  joined  these  renowned 
men  of  war  in  the  month  of  Ajiril,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  shape  their  manoeuvTes  ac- 
cording to  the  inspirations  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, or  which  she  might  receive,  from  her 
voices.  The  captains,  however,  thought  that  a 
little  military  precaution  would  not  be  amiss: 
and,  while  they  pretended  to  obey  her,  they  had 
recourse  in  most  things  to  their  own  science  and 
experience.  Joan  said  that  her  voices  ordered 
her  to  march  straight  on  from  Blois  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire;  but  the  chiefs,  who  knew  that 
the  English  troojjs  were  more  numerous  and  bet- 
ter posted  on  that  side,  deceived  the  Maid,  passed 
the  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  and  got  ready 
a  convoy  of  boats  to  carry  the  provisions;  and 
while  Joan  and  the  miraculous  jiart  of  the  expe- 
dition made  way  by  water,  they  were  flanked  by 
an  immense  body  of  horse  that  kept  close  to  the 
river.  As  they  approached  Orleans  the  garrison 
sallied  out,  and  fell  upon  the  besiegers  with  un- 
usual vigour,  shouting  "The  Maid!  the  Maid  is 
come!"  Favoured  by  this  diversion,  Joan,  with 
the  provisions  and  a  powerful  reinforcement,  got 
into  the  town  a  little  after  night-fall,  and  Orleans 
was  saved. 

The  English  camp  was  now  as  sad  as  the  city 
of  Orleans  was  joyous:  the  soldiers  had  borne 
the  risks  and  privations  of  a  long  siege  without 
murmuring,  but  their  bold  hearts  were  not  proof 
against  the  terrors  of  superstition.  For  two 
months  they  had  heard  of  nothing  but  the  mira- 
culous Maid;  they  knew  that  she  had  caused  a 
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letter  to  be  written  to  their  chiefs,  telling  them 
that  she  was  coming,  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
drive  them  out  of  France;  and  she  had  come  at 
last,  and  by  provisioning  Orleans,  had  ah-eady 
performed  one  of  her  miracles.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  other  caiDtains 
tried  to  check  this  despondency — in  vain  repre- 
sented the  whole  affair  as  a  miserable  juggle  got 
up  by  their  enemies — in  vain  spoke  of  the  disgi-ace 
the  dauphin  and  his  jjeople  incurred  in  setting  xvp 
a  low-born  woman  as  theii'  champion.  When  the 
best  of  their  knights  had  been  beaten  in  every 
battle,  could  the  fools  hope  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  overcome  English  valour,  by  means 
of  a  cow-driving  girl?  These  and  the  like  argu- 
ments had  no  effect;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
another  assertion  they  made.  They  said  that 
Joan  Avas  not  an  envoy  from  heaven,  but  from 
hell — that  she  was  a  foul  sorcei-ess,  working  by 
spell  and  witchcraft.  This  had  a  very  bad  effect, 
for  it  agreed  with  their  notions  of  things;  and 
the  men  said,  that,  as  brave  soldiers,  they  would 
fight  any  earthly  enemy,  but  that  they  were  un- 
equal to  a  contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable;  they  began  to 
see  strange  sights  in  the  clouds;  the  sentinels 
were  startled  at  night  by  strange  sounds;  some 
saw  figiu'es  on  horseback  galloiiing  through  the 
air;  others  were  quite  sure  that  the  moon  and 
the  stai'S  were  getting  out  of  order.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  other  material  causes  work- 
ing on  the  side  of  this  sujiernatural  dread.  Flem- 
ings, Burgundians,  Picards,  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Duke  Philip  had  stolen  away  from  the  siege; 
when  the  lines  were  once  broken  or  overawed, 
continual  reinforcements  230ured  into  the  town 
until  there  were  many  more  fighting  men  within 
it  than  without.  An  army  constantly  recruited 
lay  at  Blois.  The  English,  receiving  no  succour, 
must  evidently  from  besiegers  become  besieged; 
and  this  soon  took  jslace.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 
— for  such  was  the  title  now  given  to  Joan — 
would  have  sallied  in  full  force  the  very  day  after 
her  arrival,  to  fall  pell-mell  on  all  their  positions; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 
A  large  reinforcement  was  expected  from  Blois; 
and  the  garrisons  of  all  the  places  which  held  for 
King  Charles  received  orders  to  march  out,  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  to  fall  upon  the  English 
lines.  The  Bastard  and  the  Sire  Daulon  under- 
took to  go  to  Blois  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
forces  assembled  there.  On  the  following  day, 
Joan,  with  La  Hire,  and  a  good  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, rode  out  of  Orleans  to  escort  them  on 
the  road  to  Blois.  The  bewildered  English  let 
them  pass;  indeed,  they  no  longer  attacked  any- 
thing, but  remained  in  their  wooden  towers  or 
bastilles.  In  this  manner  the  Maid  was  permit- 
ted to  re-enter  Orleans  as  freely  as  if  there  had 


been  no  siege.  She  had  already  caused  to  be 
written,  in  her  name,  a  strange  letter  to  the  ene- 
my, and  now  she  determined  to  address  them  by 
woi'd  of  mouth.  Mounting  on  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  tower  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  English,  she  raised  her  voice  like 
a  prophet  of  old,  and  bade  them  all  begone  out 
of  France,  or  woe  and  shame  would  befall  them. 
Sir  William  Gladesdale,  who  commanded  in  the 
tower,  replied  with  words  of  abuse,  calling  her  a 
leman,  and  the  French  miscreants,  to  follow  such 
a  base  leader,  and  telling  Joan  to  go  back  and 
take  care  of  her  cows.  Within  the  town  Joan  was 
still  revered  as  an  angel  from  heaven—  at  least 
by  the  common  people — and  her  conduct  was  cal- 
culated to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  feeling. 
She  took  extreme  pains  to  check  the  immoralities 
and  indecencies  of  the  town  and  army ;  and  certes, 
says  one  of  her  chroniclers,  there  was  much  to  do 
in  this  way.  At  times,  she  paraded  through  the 
city  mounted  on  her  white  charger,  preceded  by 
the  sacred  banner,  and  followed  by  her  chaplain 
and  a  long  line  of  priests  bearing  crosses  and  re- 
lics. The  poor  people  who  came  troojjing  in  from 
all  the  country  round  about  crowded  upon  her 
path ;  and  when  they  could  not  have  the  felicity  of 
touching  her  hand,  or  knee,  or  foot,  they  were  hap- 
py at  being  able  to  touch  the  horse  she  rode  on. 
All  wai'like  operations  were  wisely  suspended 
until  the  return  of  the  Bastard,  who,  in  a  few 
days,  was  seen  marching  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire  with  a  complete  army.  At  this  welcome 
sight  Joan  made  a  sortie  with  a  great  part  of  the 
garrison  to  meet  him,  and  make  his  way  moi'e 
easy.  The  English  remained  motionless  in  their 
bastilles,  and  let  her  pass.  Some  of  the  men 
cried  "There  goes  the  witch;"  but  others  began 
to  think  that,  after  all,  her  marvellous  power 
might  be  from  above.  The  Bastard's  reinforce- 
ment entered  Orleans  preceded  by  Joan  and  the 
priests.  The  Maid  was  told  that  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe  was  again  on  his  way  to  Orleans  with  troops 
and  pro\dsions  for  the  besiegers.  "  Bastard,"  said 
the  Maid,  "  in  God's  name  let  me  know  when  he 
cometh,  that  I  may  deal  with  him."  The  Bas- 
tard assured  her  that  she  should  receive  timely 
notice.  "If  I  do  not,"  said  Joan,  " and  if  this 
Fastolfe  pass  without  my  knowing  it,  I  will  cut 
off  yoiu'  head."  On  the  same  day,  Joan,  who 
had  lain  down  to  rest,  suddenly  awoke,  sprung 
from  her  bed,  and  called  for  her  arms.  Her 
voices,  she  said,  told  her  to  go  out  and  fight  the 
English,  but  whether  they  meant  the  reinforce- 
ments under  Fastolfe,  or  the  English  in  the  bas- 
tilles, she  knew  not.  She  took  her  banner  in  her 
own  hand,  and  rode  to  one  of  the  gates.  Here 
she  saw  a  woimded  man  brought  in.  "  Ha! "  she 
exclaimed, "  I  can  never  see  the  blood  of  a  French- 
man without  my  hair  standing  on  end."     Here 
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also  she  learned  that  an  irreguhir  sortie  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  French  had  been  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  one  of  tlie  biustilles.  She  instantly 
resolved  to  head  a  fresh  attack  in  person;  and,  as 
the  moment  was  favourable,  the  Bastard  liurried 
to  join  her  in  force.  The  Maid  led  the  assault; 
the  French  followed  her  with  enthusiasm;  and, 
after  a  desperate  fight  of  three  hours,  the  bastille 
of  Saint-Loup  was  can-ied.  No  quarter  was  given; 
but  Joan  tenderly  regi-etted  that  so  many  Eng- 
lish should  perish  without  confession  and  absolu- 
tion. On  the  next  day  there  was  no  fighting, 
because  it  was  the  festival  of  the  Assumirtion  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  Joan  caused  another  let- 
ter to  be  throTA-n  into  the  English  lines,  and  stood 
on  the  ramparts  to  hear  what  they  would  say  to 
it.  They  called  her  so  many  foul  names,  that  she 
wept  with  shame  and  vexation;  but  she  presently 
said,  that  her  invisible  voices  siwke  comfort  to 
lier  ear,  and  brought  her  news  from  heaven.  The 
plan  now  adopted  proceeded,  however,  not  fi-om 
lier  miraculous  inspiration,  but  from  a  council  of 
war.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  feigned  attack 
on  the  right  bank;  and  while  the  English  were 
gathering  on  that  side,  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the 
bastilles  on  the  left  bank.  Although  this  com- 
bined movement  was  awkwardly  executed,  Joan 
crossed  the  river,  took  one  of  the  bastilles  by  as- 
sault, and  passed  the  night  on  the  left  bank.  On 
the  following  day  she  had  a  furious  quan-el  with 
Gaucourt,  the  governor  of  Orleans,  and  other 
great  captains,  who  still  wished  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, while  Joan  insisted,  that,  without  caring 
for  the  right  bank,  the  whole  might  of  the  French 
should  be  poured  out  on  the  left  to  reduce  the 
formidable  position  of  the  Tourelles.  Gaucourt 
would  have  opposed  her  will  by  open  force,  but 
the  people  of  the  town  and  the  common  soldiers, 
who  were  all  for  the  Maid,  rose  against  him, 
threatening  him  with  death.  Joan,  therefore, 
had  her  way;  and  while  she  fell  upon  the  Tour- 
elles from  the  land-side  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  the  citizens  attacked  from  the  side  of  the 
river  in  boats  and  from  the  bridge,  which  they 
had  repah-ed  with  planks  and  tnmks  of  trees. 
The  grand  assault  commenced  two  hours  before 
noon;  but  notwithstanding  their  superstitious 
fears,  the  English  fought  most  bravely,  and  re- 
pulsed theu'  countless  assailants.  Another  assault 
was  made;  but  again  the  French  were  slaughtered 
in  the  breach,  or  hurled  from  the  wall.  The  fire 
of  their  guns,  and  still  more  the  flight  of  the  Eng- 
lish arrows,  several  times  cleared  both  bank  and 
bridge.  About  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the 
French  seemed  quite  disheartened,  Joan  herself 
l)lanted  a  scaling  ladder,  and  momited  the  wall: 
she  was  struck  by  an  aiTow  in  the  neck,  and  fell 
as  if  dead  into  the  ditch.  The  difference  of  half 
an  iu<-h  would  have  made  all  the  dilference  be- 


tween victory  and  defeat;  the  arrow  wound  was 
not  mortal,  and  Joan  was  drawn  out  of  the  ditch 
by  a  valiant  knight,  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
While  they  were  drawing  out  the  arrow,  she  yield- 
ed to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  shrieked  and 
wept;  but  when  the  first  anguish  was  assuaged, 
she  fell  into  earnest  prayer,  and  tlien  she  heard 
over  all  the  din  of  battle  those  voices  that  were 
sweeter  than  music.  The  English,  who  believed 
her  dead,  were  confounded  at  seeing  her  jiresent- 
ing  herself  again  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  ui-ging 
on  the  French  to  the  assault.  They  now  felt  as- 
sured that  she  was  more  than  mortal ;  and  as  the 
superstitious  panic  spread,  some  of  the  men  fan- 
cied they  saw  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  riding  on  a  white 
horse,  and  fighting  for  the  French.  But  what, 
perhaps,  was  even  worse  than  this,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  was  the  notable  circumstance  that 
they  had  used  nearly  all  the  gunpowder  and  ar- 
rows they  had  with  them  in  the  fort.  Thus  re- 
duced to  comparative  inaction,  the  English  were 
assaulted  from  the  bank  and  from  the  bridge  at 
the  same  moment.  After  defending  the  post  like 
lions,  Sir  William  Gladesdale  and  all  his  knights 
were  slain.  Then  the  French  became  masters  of 
the  tottering  walls  of  the  Tourelles,  which  were 
heaped  within  and  without  with  piles  of  dead 
bodies.  Scarcely  an  Englishman  of  any  condition 
whatever  escaped,  but  for  every  one  that  fell, 
there  had  fallen  at  least  ten  Frenchmen;  so  that 
Joan's  miracle  was  not  achieved  without  cost. 
That  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp;  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Talbot,  and 
the  other  captains,  agreed  that  the  siege  should 
be  raised.  They  were,  however,  most  anxious  to 
preserve  the  high  militaiy  reputation  of  their 
country  which  had  been  won  in  so  many  fields; 
and  as  morning  dawned,  they  left  their  towers 
and  entrenchments,  and  drew  out  in  open  array, 
holding  to  tempt  the  triumphant  army  within 
Orleans  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle.  In- 
ferior as  they  were  in  numbers,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  face  Joan — whether  harlot,  witch,  or 
prophetess— if  she  would  meet  them  on  a  fair 
field.  Joan  was  willing  enough  to  gi-atify  them 
in  this  respect,  but  she  was  suffering  fi*om  her 
wounds,  and  had  no  intimation  from  her  celestial 
voices.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  the  English 
burned  or  blew  uj^  their  works,  and  marched  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  retiring  in  jjerfect  order  with 
their  colours  proudly  flying.  Thus  was  raised 
the  memorable  siege  of  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1429.' 

Suffolk  did  not  retreat  far.  Leaving  the  Paris 
road,  he  threw  his  men  into  different  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  and  then,  trusting 
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to  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Jargeau,  onlj- 
a  few  miles  from  Orleans.  But  he  was  attacked 
sooner  than  he  expected.  As  soon  as  the  siege 
was  raised,  Joan  went  from  Orleans  to  meet  King 
Cliarles.  She  was  received  with  gi-eat  honour  by 
the  court;  aiid  the  courtiers  proposed  to  regale 
herwith  feasts  and  entertainments.  But  Joan  told 
them  it  was  no  season  for  piping  and  dancing — 
that  there  was  much  worlc  to  do — and  that  she  had 
but  a  short  time  ujion  earth  to  do  it.  Tt  is  said 
she  predicted  that  she  would  die  within  a  year. 

Charles  now  was  induced  to  put  on  his  armour, 
and  to  show  himself  to  his  people  as  an  active 
soldier  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  ITe  collected 
all  his  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Loire. 
Within  four  weeks,  the  white  banner  of  the  Maid 
was  unfurled  before  Jargeau,  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  23lanted  on  the  tower  of  that  fortress.  In 
this  affair  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  made  prisoner, 
and  Joan  had  another  narrow  escape ;  for,  as  she 
mounted  to  the  assault,  she  was  struck  on  the 
head,  and  precipitated  into  the  ditch.  The  Lord 
Talbot  drew  out  tlie  troops  from  the  castles  and 
garrisons  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  Suf- 
folk, and  continued  the  retreat  towards  Paris. 
After  taking  possession  of  the  places  thus  vacated, 
the  French  j^ursued  liim.  Being  met  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  men,  Talbot  halted  at  Patay, 
but  the  French  also  were  reinforced  from  every 
side,  and  even  the  disgraced  constable,  the  Count 
Pichemont,  marched  with  an  army  of  Bretons  to 
join  the  king,  against  whom  he  had  so  recently 
waged  war.  Charles  remembered  how  the  count 
had  murdered  his  favoiu-ites;  and  Tremoille  was 
still  with  the  king,  and  the  chief  director  of  his 
council.  So  violent  was  the  feeling  against  Eiche- 
mont,  that  the  king  at  first  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  even  sent  him  woi'd,  that  if  he  approached, 
he  would  cause  him  and  his  troops  to  be  attacked 
as  though  they  were  English.  There  were,  how- 
ever, prudent  men  in  the  royal  camp,  who  thought 
that  past  gi-ievances  ought  to  be  forgotten;  and 
most  of  the  knights  and  esquires  began  to  say 
that  they  would  much  rather  follow  an  approved 
waiTior  like  the  Breton  count  than  all  the  Maids 
in  the  world.  It  was  therefore  decided,  in  spite 
of  the  king  and  Tremoille,  that  the  constable 
should  be  welcome.  There  had  been  a  whisper 
that  Joan  had  undertaken  to  attack  him  in  the 
name  of  Charles.  "When  they  met,  the  constable 
said  to  her,  "Joan,  they  say  you  wish  to  fight  me; 
I  am  ignorant  whether  you  are  from  God  or  not; 
if  you  are  from  God,  I  fear  you  not— if  you  are 
from  the  d  evil,  I  fear  you  still  less."  These  words 
made  a  great  impression ;  for  it  was  known  that 
Richemont  had  a  keen  eye  in  matters  of  witch- 
craft, and  that  he  liad  burned  a  great  many  witches 
in  Brittany. 
Vol.  I. 


The  majority  of  the  French  captains  were  still 
rather  unwilling  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
English  in  the  open  field;  they  were  awed  by  the 
great  skill  of  the  enemy  in  disposing  their  troops 
in  such  encounters,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
Azincourt,  Crevant,  and  Verneuil.  "  We  had 
better  wait,"  said  they,  "for  more  horse."  '"  Have 
you  good  spurs?"  said  Joan — "ride  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  conquer!  The  English 
are  delivered  over  into  my  hands — you  have  but 
to  smite  them."  And  it  was  owing  to  the  abso- 
lute will  of  the  Maid,  and  the  confidence  the  com- 
mon men  had  in  her,  that  the  French  were  in- 
duced to  fight  the  battle  of  Patay.  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  who  had  brought  up  the  reinforcements, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  English  ought  to  decline 
the  battle,  and  retreat  to  some  strong  fortress  in 
their  rear ;  and  this  because  the  men  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  recent  occurrences  at  Orleans, 
and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  supersti- 
tious fears.  But  Talbot  thought  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous and  disgraceful  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  French,  whom  they  had  so  constantly  seen 
flying  before  them.  The  country  about  Pataj^  was 
level  and  open,  with  nothing  but  a  village  or  a 
young  wood  scattered  here  and  there.  Talbot, 
when  aware  that  the  French  were  approaching, 
made  a  movement,  in  order  to  derive  advantage 
from  a  village  and  some  thick  hedges;  but  he  was 
too  late,  and  before  he  could  gain  the  position 
his  skilful  eye  had  chosen,  the  van  of  the  Fi-ench 
ai-my,  led  on  by  La  Hire  and  Saiutraille,  charged 
into  the  midst  of  his  moving  columns,  allowing 
them  no  time  to  form.  The  archers  could  not 
even  fix  their  stakes,  and  they  were  mixed  uj) 
with  the  enemy's  horse  before  they  could  bend 
their  boM^s.  The  main  body  of  the  French  closelj'- 
followed  the  van ;  and  when  they  saw  that  it  was 
not  repulsed,  and  that  the  English  were  in  such 
a  disorder  as  they  had  never  seen  before,  they 
also  charged  with  great  spirit  and  confidence. 
The  division  under  Sir  John  Fastolfe  turned  and 
retreated  without  fighting.  Those  that  remained 
with  Talbot  could  never  recover  themselves  or 
form  with  any  effect.  The  archers  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps;  the  horsemen  spurred  from  the 
field,  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  brave  Talbot, 
who  scorned  such  an  exj^edient,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  with  him  were  taken  Lords  Scales,  Hunger- 
ford,  and  many  other  noble  captains.  Twelve 
hundred  English  remained  dead  on  the  field. 
The  French  were  intoxicated  with  their  unwonted 
success,  and  as  proud  of  the  battle  of  Patay  as  if 
they  had  gained  it  with  an  inferior  force.' 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans rode  to  the  king,  who,  though  he  had  taken 
the  field,  .still  kept  his  person  far  from  the  scenes 
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of  actual  warfare.     She  now  insistetl  on  his  un- 
dertaking the  journey  to  Rheims.     Charles  still 
he.Mtateil,  ami  many  of  the  person.?  about  him 
found   good   reasons  for  delaying   the  journey. 
It  would  be  wiser,  they  said,  to  make  sure  of 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  and  reduce  several 
strong  fortre.s.-^e3  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire 
which  the  English  still  held.      They  represent- 
ed tliat  the  wide  tract  of  country  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Rheims  was  almost  entirely  in 
obedience  to  the  King  of  England  or  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  such  an  expedition  would 
be  full  of  dangei-  and  difficulty.     The  Maid  re- 
proved them  for  their  lack  of  faith:  she  told  them 
that  the  relieving  of  Orleans  was  not  an  easy 
task,  that  Orleans  had  been  relieved;  that  none 
of  them  expected  to  take  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
yet  Suffolk  was  their  prisoner  ;  that  they  had 
been  afrai-l  of  fighting  the  battle  of  Patay,  and 
yet  that  battle  had  been  won;  and,  finally,  she 
repeated  her  old  assurances  that  she  was  guided 
by  heavenly  counsels,  and  that  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  her  knew  no  limits,  as  they  were  the 
powers  of  heaven.    Seeing  that  no  reinforcements 
arrived  from  England,  and  that  Bedford  was  be- 
ginning to  concentrate  near  Paris  all  the  army 
that  remained  to  him,  Charles  took  heart,  and 
resolved  to  follow  the  Maid  to  Eheims.     He  set 
out  on  his  flying  expedition  with  a  considerable 
array,  composed  entii'ely  of  horse.     La  Hire  and 
Saintraille  led    the  van;  the  rear  was  formed  of 
provincial  gentlemen  of  no  great  name,  and  of 
respectable  burghers  from  the  cities  of  the  south, 
who  all  rode  their  own  small  horses,  and  brought 
their  own  provisions.     The  important  town  of 
Auxerre  made  a  submissive  treaty.     From  Aux- 
erre  Charles  marched  to  Troyes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  weak  garrison  of  500  or  600  Bourguignons 
would  surrender  to  his  army  of  800  or  900  men. 
But  the  Bourguignons  shut  the  gates  of  Ti-oyes, 
and  bade  him  defiance.  Charles  was  not  provided 
with  artillery,  and  his  troops  were  not  inclined 
to  make  an  a.ssault  by  scaling  the  walls.    For  five 
days  he  lay  before  the  town  doing  nothing.    Dur- 
ing this  time,  most  of  his  troops  suff"ered  cruelly 
from  want  of  provisions ;   and  the  ill  humour 
wliich  arose  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  not  only 
to  the  expedition,  but  also  to  the  IVLaid  of  Orleans, 
whom  the  men  began  to  apostrophize  as  a  foul 
impostor.     Even  many  of  the  captains  advised 
Charles  to  return,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims 
who  had  never  thought  much  of  Joan's  supermi- 
tural  mission,  now  ojjenly  expressed  his  doubts 
and  misgivings.   The  Maid  was  summoned  almost 
like  a  criminal  to  the  bar  to  give  an  account  of 
herself  to  the  royal  council;  but  her  earnest  elo- 
quence again  relieved  her  from  all  dangerous  sus- 
picions, and  she  made  the  leaders  of  the  army 
agree  to  storm  the  walls  as  best  they  could.     On 


the  sixth  day  they  began  to  fill  the  ditch  with 
bags  of  earth  and  faggots,  and  to  prepare  scaling 
ladders ;  but  the  citizens  of  Troyes  were  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  priests  of  the  town  were  numerous,  influen- 
tial, and  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Chiefly 
by  means  of  a  certain  Friar  Richard,  negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  besiegers,  and  Troyes  was 
quietly  surrendered  to  Charles.    When  Joan  was 
about  to  enter  the  town,  she  was  met  by  Brother 
Richard,  who  rapidly  made  many  signs  of  the 
cross,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  thresJiold 
of  the  gate;  for  the  friar  was  not  quite  certain 
that  she  might  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  the  good 
people  were  sorely  afraid  of  her.      But  as  the 
Maid  stood  this  proof,  she  was  instantly  pro- 
claimed as  an  angel.    Friar  Richard  then  attached 
himself  to  the  king's  service,  and  induced,  by  his 
eloquent  preaching,  the  people  of  several  towns 
to  declare  for  Charles.      From  Troyes,  Charles 
marched  to  Rheims,  where  the  people,  greatly 
alarmed  at  all  they  heard  of  the  miraculous  Maid, 
rose  in  his  favour,  expelled  all  the  officers  and 
friends  of   Bedford  and  Burgundy,  and  threw 
open  their  gates  at  his  approach.     On  the  1.5th 
of  July,  1429,  escorted  by  Joan  and  a  host  of 
priests,  the  IVench  king  made  his  solemn  en- 
trance into  Rheims;  and,  two  days  after,  he  was 
anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  church. 
Next  to  himself,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
this  ceremony  was  Joan  of  Arc,  who  stood  close 
by  his  side,  bearing   aloft  her  white  standard. 
When  the  king  was  crowned,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet  in  tears,  and  all  present  wept  when 
they  heard  the  words  she  uttered  :— "  Gentle  king, 
now  is  accomplished  the  will  of  God,  who  would 
have  you  come  hither  to  Rheims,  to  receive  your 
consecration,  and  show  you  that  you  are  the  true 
king,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  France  rightly 
belongs."     Not  one  of  the  peers  of  France  was 
present  at  this  coronation;  but  the  spontaneous 
joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  gave  to  it  the 
character  of  a  national  celebration.' 

Joan  had  caused  a  letter  to  be  wi'itten  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  a  few  weeks  before,  request- 
ing or  commanding  him  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  his  lawful  sovereign ;  and  on  the  day  after  that 
ceremony,  she  again  addressed  Philip,  with  the 
full  consent  of  Charles'  ministers,  who  knew  the 
diff'erences  and  jealousies  that  existed  between 
the  duke  and  Bedfoi'd,  and  who  hoped  that  he 
might  be  detached  from  the  English  alliance. 
•Joan's  letter,  like  all  those  written  in  her  name, 
began  with  the  words  "  Jhesus  Maria,"  written 
under  a  cross.  On  the  part  of  the  King  ot 
Heaven,  she  required  the  duke  to  make  peace, 
and  live  in  friendship  with  the  King  of  France : 
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bhe  told  him  that  it  was  moustrous  in  him  to 
make  war  against  his  cousin  and  liege  lord,  and 
to  shed  the  blood  of  loyal  and  Christian  French- 
n^en — that  if  he  loved  war,  there  were  the  Turks 
whom  he  might  go  and  fight.  She  added,  in  the 
name  of  the  gentle  king,  that  he,  Charles,  was 
ready  and  willing  to  be  reconciled  on  any  condi- 
tions saving  his  honour,  and  that  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  France  depended  entirely  upon  him, 
Duke  Philip.  The  duke  was  probably  not  much 
affected  by  this  letter,  but  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  uneasy  at  a  prediction  in  it — that  they  would 
never  gain  another  victory  so  long  as  they  fought 
on  the  English  side.  Joan  and  Friar  Richard 
gained  moi'e  towns  and  fortresses  for  the  king 
than  several  brave  armies  could  have  done  in  the 
same  short  space  of  time.  Wherever  Joan  car- 
ried her  white  banner,  the  people  saw  swarms  of 
beautiful  white  butterflies  fluttering  about  it,  and 
so  they  oj^ened  their  gates  to  the  miraculous  visi- 
tant. The  friar  was  scarcely  less  prevalent — 
sometimes  winning  a  triad  of  towns  by  one  elo- 
quent discourse  in  the  pulpit. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Loire  as  he  had  expected, 
Charles  was  enabled  to  march  from  Champagne 
into  the  Isle  of  France.  Town  after  town  sur- 
rendered to  him  as  he  advanced.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  garrison  was  composed  of  native  Eng- 
lish, matters  were  not  quite  so  easily  managed, 
for  their  ignorance  of  his  language  made  them 
proof  against  the  sermons  of  Friar  Richard,  and 
they  still  held  the  Maid  as  a  foul  witch.  At 
several  places  Joan  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  and  burned.  At  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing the  accomplishment  of  all  her  jn'ophe- 
cies  and  the  advantages  they  still  gained  through 
her,  many  of  the  French  captains  treated  her 
with  great  coldness,  and  even  with  harshness ; 
for  they  were  weary  of  hearing  every  success  at- 
tributed not  to  them,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry 
of  France,  but  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Some 
foul  attempts  were  made  to  commit  her  charac- 
ter for  modesty  and  chastity,  but  these  Joan  de- 
feated with  the  rage  of  a  tigress.  It  appears 
clearly  that  she  now  kept  the  field  against  her 
inclination,  and  an  inward  conviction  that  she 
had  done  all  that  she  had  been  appointed  to  do. 
Immediately  after  the  coronation,  she  besought 
Charles  to  let  her  depart  in  j^eace,  now  that  he 
was  consecrated  at  Rheims  and  her  mission  ful- 
filled. She  several  times  repeated  the  request 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Charles  always  found 
good  arguments  to  detain  her;  he  resolved  not  to 
part  with  the  Maid  as  long  as  her  name  and 
]n-esence  could  be  of  any  use  to  him.  When 
Joan  was  asked  what  she  proposed  to  do  with 
herself,  she  said  that  she  would  return  to  her 
native  village,  to   her  father  and  mother,  who 


longed  to  see  her  again,  and  that  there  she  would 
tend  the  flocks  and  herds  as  she  had  done  before. 
This  modesty — this  absence  of  all  worldly  ambi- 
tion— gained  her  fresh  consideration ,  and  touched 
the  hearts  of  some  who  had  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider her  as  a  lucky  impostor  hunting  after  wealth 
and  honours.  Her  voices,  however,  made  them- 
selves less  frequently  heai'd,  and  as  the  opera- 
tions became  moi-e  comjjlicated,  they  gave  her 
contradictory  suggestions;  at  least  Joan  frequently 
hesitated  and  varied  in  her  opinions,  which  she 
had  never  done  before.' 

The  Regent  Bedford  had  done  his  best  to 
prop  the  fast-falling  dominion  won  by  his  great 
brother,  but  he  was  badly  seconded  by  the  govern- 
ment in  England.  In  the  council  there  was  per- 
petual discord  and  dissension,  kept  up  chiefly  by 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  which  existed  between 
the  regent's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  his  great  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who,  after  a  short  retirement,  had 
resumed  his  post  in  the  government.  The  na- 
tional exchequer  was  poor  and  embarrassed.  As 
there  was  no  raising  of  troops  without  money, 
Bedford  got  no  reinforcements,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  weakeTi  his  garrisons  in  Normandy  in  order  to 
keep  on  foot  a  respectable  force  at  Paiis.  Now, 
however,  he  received  a  small  army,  which  Beau- 
fort had  raised  by  his  own  means,  and  for  a  very 
different  purpose.  The  cry  for  religious  reform, 
which  had  been  raised  in  England  by  Wyckliffe, 
was  echoed  in  Bohemia  and  part  of  Germany,  a 
few  years  after  his  death,  by  John  Huss,  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  who  formed  a  sect  too  powerful 
to  be  jiut  down  at  once  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  the  gibbet,  the  block,  and  the  faggot.  The  pope 
excommunicated  them  in  a  mass,  and  preached  a 
crusade  against  them.  All  the  Christian  jninces 
and  people  of  Europe  were  invited  to  embark  in 
this  holy  war,  and  the  zealous  Cardinal  Beaufort 
got  together  250  men-at-arms,  and  about  2000 
stout  English  archers,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  years, 
he  determined  to  lead  in  person  into  Bohemia  for 
the  uprooting  of  heresy.  But  when  the  cardinal 
landed  on  the  Continent  and  saw  the  difliculties 
to  which  Bedford  was  reduced,  he  agreed,  after 
some  feigned  hesitation,  to  join  this  force  to  the 
army  of  the  regent.  The  cofl'ers  of  the  regent 
were  empty.  To  fill  them  Bedford  cast  an  eye 
on  the  rich  possessions  of  the  Church  of  France.^ 
It  was  but  a  glance,  and  seeing  the  difficnlties, 
he  did  absolutely  nothing  except  give  the  alarm 
to  a  sensitive  body.  Hitherto  he  had  had  a 
strong  party  among  the  bishops  and  great  abbots 
(the  poor  clergy  were  better  patriots),  but  bis 
friends  now  began  to  fall  from  his  side,  although 
at  first  secretly.     The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who 
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was  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  exerted  her 
influence  to  reconcile  her  husband  and  brother. 
Duke  Philij)  went  to  Pai'is,  and  had  another  long 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  regent :  by 
mutual  consent,  the  solemn  treaties  which  bound 
them  to  one  another  were  read  in  |)ublic,  and  so 
also  was  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Jean  Sans-peui'  on  the  bridge  of  Mont- 
ereau.  After  a  short  visit,  Duke  Philip  quitted 
Paris,  leaving  only  a  weak  reinforcement  of  700 
men  with  the  regent ;  and  very  soon  after,  when 
Charles  was  approaching  Paris,  he  received  an 
embassy  from  him  at  Arras,  and  listened  anew 
to  overtures  for  a  separate  peace.  He  found, 
however,  that  he  could  not  yet  make  a  sufficiently 
advantageous  bargain,  and  many  of  his  most 
powerful  adherents  wei-e  not  yet  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  tolerate  a  reconciliation  with  the  de- 
tested Armagnacs.  Philip's  plan  now  appears  to 
have  been  to  afford  Bedford  just  such  a  degi-ee 
of  support  as  would  prevent  his  being  crushed, 
and  never  to  give  him  force  sufficient  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  The  regent  could  never  col- 
lect more  than  10,000  men;  at  times  his  army 
did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  The 
consequences  of  his  weakening  the  garrisons 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Charles'  advance  to  the 
same  quarter,  were  inevitable.  Insurrections 
broke  out ;  great  lords,  who  had  made  separate 
treaties  with  the  English,  took  up  arms  for 
Charles ;  some  towns  overpowered  their  gar- 
risons; others  were  taken  by  assault;  and  the 
banner  of  independence  was  planted  in  several 
important  places  on  the  Noi'man  coast.  Bedford 
had  been  obliged  to  make  more  than  one  march 
into  Normandy  to  provide  for  the  security  of  that 
most  important  conquest;  but  the  time  was  now 
come  when  he  must  face  King  Charles,  whose 
forces  made  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 
As  he  advanced  from  the  capital,  the  Fi-ench  re- 
treated and  fled  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no 
coming  up  with  them.  There  was  a  great  want 
of  money  on  that  side  also,  and  Charles  proposed 
retreating  to  his  old  positions  on  the  Loire,  but 
his  wife  and  the  Maid  reasoned  against  this  mea- 
sure, and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  and  other  cap- 
tains vowed  that  they  would  not  follow  the  king 
in  that  direction.  Being  unable  to  find  Charles, 
Bedford  sent  him  a  letter.  He  reproached  him 
with  deluding  the  ignorant  people  by  means  of  a 
female  —  an  impostor  and  prostitute — and  an 
apostate  friar;  he  required  him  to  give  him  a 
personal  meeting :  if  it  could  be  proved  that  any 
reliance  could  be  put  in  the  word  of  one  who  had 
betrayed  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  stained 
himself  foully  with  blood,  then  he,  Bedford, 
would  be  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  on  reason- 
able conditions;  but  otherwise  he  would  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  in  order  that  the  qiiarrel 


might  end,  and  the  woi-ld  see  whose  cause  was 
the  just  one.  To  this  letter  Charles  sent  no 
answer.  About  the  middle  of  August,  when 
neither  force  expected  it,  the  two  armies  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Senlis.  The 
English,  who  were  very  inferior  in  number,  took 
up  positions  in  front  of  the  French.  The  French 
kept  their  ground,  but  would  not  attack,  and  the 
English  were  determined  not  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  French  had  become  cautious  in  the  field,  had 
condescended  to  employ  large  bodies  of  archers, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  the  tactics  and  discip- 
line of  their  enemy.  Many  of  the  hot-headed 
French  knights  wanted  to  attack,  but  when  the 
more  prudent  captains  cast  their  eyes  along  the 
English  lines,  and  observed  the  firm  countenance 
of  the  men,  and  the  masterly  arrangements  of 
Bedford,  they  declared  that  this  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  thought  of.  Some  cavalry  was  detached  to 
skirmish  round  the  positions  of  the  English,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  tempting  the  troops  to  leave 
them.  Troops  of  horse  rode  out  to  meet  these 
assailants,  and  many  fierce  encounters  took  place: 
but  the  rest  of  Bedford's  army,  though  eager  for 
the  fight,  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  general,  and 
remained  motionless.  Then  the  Maid  was  asked 
whether  the  French  might  quit  their  posts  and 
engage ;  but  her  voices  gave  no  consistent  advice ; 
and  still  Charles  was  luiwilling  to  risk  his  crown 
in  a  general  engagement  of  any  kind.  For  three 
days  the  two  armies  thus  lay  facing  each  other, 
and  then  each  marched  off  the  field  by  its  own 
road. 

Bedford  marched  again  into  Normandy,  which 
was  invaded  by  the  Constable  Eichemont.  When 
he  was  at  some  distance,  Chai-les  turned  round 
upon  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  taking  it  during  the 
regent's  absence.  Beauvais,  St.  Denis,  and  other 
jjlaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  and,  with  the  view  of  induc- 
ing the  people  of  Pai-is  to  do  the  same,  he  pub- 
lished a  general  amnesty,  and  made  the  most 
brilliant  promises  to  his  good  and  loyal  city.  But 
the  walls  of  Paris  were  defended  by  a  small  but 
determined  garrison  of  English,  and  the  populace 
had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  receive  the 
Armagnacs.  It  was  then  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  force,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  faubourg  or  suburb  of 
St.  Honore.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  foremost 
in  scaling  the  walls,  but  her  white  banner  was  no 
longer  victorious;  she  was  wounded  and  thrown 
down  into  the  ditch,  where  her  repulsed  com- 
panions basely  abandoned  her.  She  crawled  out 
of  the  ditch,  and  lay  for  some  time  alone  among 
the  dead.  Then  rising,  she  waved  her  banner, 
and  cheered  on  the  men  to  a  fresh  assault.  The 
soldiers  lost  heart,  and  soon  fell  back  by  troops, 
until  she  was  again   left   alone.      Some  better 
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spirits,  ashamed  to  see  a  woman  stand  her  ground 
while  the  mass  of  the  army  skulked  behind  some 
mounds  of  earth,  where  they  were  safe  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  moved  forward  and  tried  another 
assault,  but  they  were  driven  back  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  Hed,  forcing  the  Maid  with  them.' 
It  was  evident  that  Joan's  influence  was  fast  de- 
clining, and  that  even  the  common  soldiers  were 
no  longer  for  her.  A  few  days  before  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Paris  she  had  found  some  of  the 
men  committing  shameful  disorders,  and  she  beat 
them  soundly  with  the  flat  of  her  sword  until  the 
weapon  broke  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  miracu- 
lous blade  marked  with  the  five  crosses,  which  she 
had  discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Fierbois,  and  which  she  had  worn  ever  since. 
She  was  grieved  at  the  accident ;  but  as  for  the 
soldiers,  they  were  disposed  to  think  that  her 
virtue  lay  in  her  sword,  and  that  it  departed 
from  her  when  that  sword  was  broken.  Besides, 
they  were  weary  of  her  rigid  system  of  moi'als. 
Captains  as  well  as  men  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  their  recent  failure  upon  her.  "You  are  a 
false  projjhetess !"  they  cried :  "  you  said  we 
should  have  slept  this  night  in  Paris."  "And  so 
you  would,"  said  Joan, "  if  you  fought  as  I  fought !" 
But  she  was  not  blind  to  what  was  passing ;  and 
smarting  with  her  wound,  and  a  keener  jaang 
within,  she  again  resolved  to  withdraw  from  an 
army  and  court  where  she  had  experienced  little 
else  than  ingratitude.  She  even  went  to  the  ab- 
bey chui-ch  and  hung  u])  her  suit  of  white  ar- 
mour before  the  shrine  of  St.  Denis ;  but  again 
Charles  found  arguments  to  convince  her  that 
slie  ought  to  remain,  for  he  fancied  that  she 
might  still  be  of  some  little  use.  The  miscar- 
riage before  Paris  was  sure  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  detrimental  to  his  interests.  Charles  had 
always  drawn  his  main  supplies  from  the  country 
beyond  the  Loire,  and  he  began  to  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  subsisting  at  a  distance  from  those  pro- 
vinces. Money  was  as  scarce  as  ever  ;  for  want 
of  it  his  troojjs  were  deserting;  and  Bedford, 
having  done  his  business  in  Normandy,  was  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marches.  Charles  therefore 
began  a  retreat,  and  scarcely  halted  until  he  had 
the  Loire  between  him  and  the  English  regent. 
Bedford,  who  reached  St.  Denis  soon  after  Char- 
les' departure,  marched  into  Paris  in  triumph, 
and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother-in- 
law  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him  the  most  con- 
soling assurances  of  fidelity,  and  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  friends  of  Charles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Soon 
after  Bedford  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  the 
regency  of  France  to  Philip,  who  was  fm-ther 
gratified  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
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Bedford  withdrew  to  Normandy,  where  he  re- 
tained the  supreme  command ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  Philip  left  Pai-is  for  Flanders. 

During  the  winter  months  there 
was  a  nominal  truce  between  the 
Bourgiiignons  and  the  ])arty  of  King  Charles; 
and  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  all  diflfer- 
ences  were  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  some  envoys  of  the  emperor,  and  other 
agents.'- 

Meanwhile  Charles  lay  inactive  at  Bourges. 
Another  miraculous  woman  was  now  presented, 
whose  inspiration  was  wholly  of  a  financial  de- 
scription. This  was  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle, 
who  promised  the  king  an  abundance  of  riches. 
Catherine  did  not  pretend  to  fight,  like  Joan ; 
her  foHe  lay  in  preaching,  and  in  extracting 
money  for  the  use  of  the  king  from  those  who 
possessed  any.  She  announced  that  she  could 
tell  at  a  glance  all  those  who  had  hidden  trea- 
sures. She  also  had  her  visions,  but  these  were 
rude  and  material  compared  with  the  celestial 
visitations  of  Jdan,  for  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
figure  of  a  single  lady  covered  all  over  with  mas- 
sive gold.  In  truth,  the  whole  affair  was  a  vulgar 
parody  of  Joan's  ideal  and  glorious  monomania. 
Joan  accused  Catherine  of  imposture;  but  Friar 
Richard,  that  other  gi'eat  warrior  in  this  unmanly 
struggle,  supported  the  new  jjrophetess,  and  both 
declared  a  deadly  enmity  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
During  the  winter  months  Joan  laid  siege  to  St. 
Pierre-le-Movitier  and  La  Charite.  The  first  she 
took  after  the  display  of  all  her  former  valour 
and  enthusiasm,  but  she  was  repulsed  at  the  lat- 
ter.^ At  the  opening  of  spring  Charles  moved 
from  Bourges,  and  his  army  prepared  to  advance 
once  more  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine.  It  was 
accompanied  by  two  prophetesses;  for  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  dismiss  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle; 
and  Joan,  with  banner  and  lance,  marched  with 
the  van  of  the  army  to  the  neighboiu'hood  *f 
Paris. 

After  some  unimportant  skirmishes  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Joan  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Compiegne,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  people  of  Duke  Philip.  On  approaching 
the  town  she  found  that  the  duke  had  come  up  in 
person,  and  that  he  was  pressing  the  siege  with 
his  whole  army,  assisted  by  a  body  of  English. 
She,  however,  fought  her  way  into  Compiegne. 
On  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  May,  promising 
herself  the  same  brilliant  success  which  had  at- 
tended her  at  Orleans,  she  made  a  sortie,  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  lines.  She  surprised  one  of 
their  positions  and  killed  a  great  many  men;  but 

2  Barante;    VUlaret. 

3  During  the  winter  Charles  had  ennobled  the  family  of  Joan, 
and  had  declared  that  her  native  village  of  Domremy  should  be 
for  ever  exempt  from  taxes. 
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tlie  whole  Bourguignon  force  collected  to  a  point 
and  bore  her  back.  With  her  usual  intrepidity 
she  threw  herself  in  the  rear  of  her  now  flying 
host,  and  she  several  times  drew  rein,  and,  rallying 
some  of  her  men,  faced  about  and  fought,  in  order 
to  check  the  fiursuers.  In  this  manner,  fight- 
ing and  retreating,  she  had  nearly  reached  the 
edge  of  the  town  ditch,  but  there  she  was  pulled 
from  her  horse  by  an  archer,  and  her  troops, 
without  pausing  to  rescue  her,  fled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  closed  the  gate  upon  her.  Joan 
rose  and  tried  to  defend  herself,  but  her  eff"orts 
were  fruitless;  she  was  surrounded  by  her  ene- 
mies, her  friends  made  no  sally  to  save  her,  and 
so,  at  last,  she  surrendered  to  the  Bastard  of  Ven- 
dorae,  who  carried  her  intrium])hto  the  quarters 
of  the  Bourguignons.  All  the  captains  of  the 
army  ran  to  gaze  at  the  prisoner,  nor  was  Duke 
Philip  the  last.  This  prince  went  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  was  confined,  and  spoke  many  words 
with  her;  "  but  what  they  were,"  adds  Monstrelet, 
"I  do  not  now  recollect,  although  I  was  present." 
The  wonderful  news  was  spread  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning;  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Eng- 
lish sung  Te  Deum,  as  if  a  great  victory  had  been 
obtained;  the  ungrateful  French  made  no  effort 
to  effect  the  release  of  the  heroine  by  ransom, 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  any  other  means.  Three 
days  after  her  seizure  she  was  claimed,  not  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  as  generally  stated,  bnt  by  Friar 
Martin,  doctor  in  theology,  vicai'-general  of  the 
inquisitor  of  the  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Martin,  in  right  of  the  office  he  held  under  the 
pope,  required  that  Joan,  called  the  Maid,  should 
be  instantly  sent  to  him,  that  she  might  be  tried 
by  the  Holy  Inquisition.  The  Bastard  of  Ven- 
d6me,  to  whom  Joan  surrendered,  had  sold  his 
prisoner  to  John  of  Luxemburg,  who,  without 
heeding  Friar  Martin's  letter,  sent  Joan  to  his 
strong  castle  in  Picardy.  The  university  of 
Paris  then  took  up  the  cause,  and  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  imploring  him  to  cause  the 
Maid  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
in  whose  diocese  she  had  been  taken.  The  duke 
took  no  more  heed  of  the  letter  of  the  university 
than  the  count  had  taken  of  that  of  the  inquisi- 
tor. Then  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  was  a 
gi-eat  foe  to  witchcraft  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
English,  took  the  cause  into  his  own  hands  and 
sent  apostolic  notaries  to  signify  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  presence  of  his  captains,  that  he 
must  deliver  up  the  Maid.  A  similar  notification 
was  served  in  the  same  manner  on  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, who,  after  some  months,  sold  Joan  to 
the  bishop  for  10,000  francs. 

In  the  interval  Duke  Philip  had  returned  into 
Flanders,  leaving  the  Sires  de  Brimeu,  De  Lan- 
noy,  and  De  Saveuse  to  prosecute  the  sieo-e  of 
Compiegne.    But  that  place  was  strong,  and  well 


defended,  and  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Mar- 
shal of  Boussac,  who  came  up  with  the  principal 
army  of  Charles.  The  duke  was  detained  in  the 
Low  Countries  till  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
emissaries  of  King  Charles  had  stirred  up  his 
subjects  of  Liege  to  revolt;  and  when  Philip,  not 
without  great  loss,  had  reduced  these  to  obe- 
dience, he  became  occupied  by  another  disjiuted 
succession.  As  he  was  the  strongest,  he  had  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  he  annexed  Brabant 
to  his  other  vast  possessions.  But  while  he  was 
gaining  these  advantages  in  Flanders,  he  suffered 
defeat  in  France.  He  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Count  of  Savoy,  that  former  friend  of 
Charles,  who  agreed  to  march  an  army  into 
France,  and  to  divide  the  south  of  that  kingdom 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip  sent  an 
army  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  under 
the  command  of  the  Pi'ince  of  Orange,  who  car- 
ried everything  before  him,  and  threatened  Dau- 
phiny,  the  Lyonnois,  and  even  Languedoc.  Those 
provinces,  which  had  been  so  devoted  to  Charles, 
were  exhausted  by  the  long  war,  and  could  offer 
little  resistance ;  but  the  royalists  had  secured  • 
the  services  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  adventurer 
Villandrada,  who  threw  himself  into  the  south 
with  some  companies  composed  of  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Germans.  These  com- 
panies of  adventure  obtained  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  southern  provinces.  This  defeat 
wholly  disconcerted  the  scheme  formed  with  the 
Count  of  Savoy.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  into  France,  but  he 
undertook  no  great  enterprise,  and  winter  was 
passed  in  petty  skirmishes  or  in  idleness. 

Meanwhile  Joan  languished  in 
prison;  her  friends  forgot  her;  her 
enemies  longed  to  reduce  her  to  ashes.  All  the 
English,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  French, 
firmly  believed  that  all  she  had  done  had  been 
by  the  direct  aid  of  the  devil.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  in  Paris,  that  thej'  burned  alive  a  poor 
woman  of  Brittany  for  merely  saying  that  she  be- 
lieved Joan's  inspiration  proceeded  from  heaven. 
After  being  confined  successively  in  the  castles 
of  Beaurevoir,  Ai-ras,  and  Crotoy,  she  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  Rouen.  The 
Bourguignons,  as  well  as  the  English,  clamoured 
for  her  death,  and  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
university  of  Paris  represented  that  religion 
would  be  in  danger  if  sorcery  and  dealing  with 
the  devil  were  permitted  to  go  unpunished.  The 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  claimed  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her  trial,  and  this  claim  was  formally  ad- 
mitted and  confirmed  by  the  clergy  of  Rouen  and 
the  university  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  desirous  that  the  trial  should  be  conducted  in 
I  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
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the  whole  kingilom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
summoned  priests,  and  lawyers,  and  lettered  men 
from  far  and  near.  Upwards  of  100  doctors  as- 
sembled to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  detecting 
impossible  crimes;  but  some  of  these  men  grew 
weary  of  the  long  business,  others  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  bishop,  and,  towards  the  end,  not 
more  than  forty  sat  in  judgment.  For  sixteen 
days  Joan  was  sharply  interrogated  by  men  who 
were  ready  to  detect  a  lurking  devil  in  everything 
.she  said,  and  who  cross-examined  her  and  twisted 
her  words  with  all  the  adroitness  of  the  schools. 
Though  frequently  puzzled  by  the  long  hard 
words  they  used,  and  by  polemical  demonstra- 
tions, to  her  perfectly  unintelligible,  Joan,  un- 
supported by  any  one,  pleaded  her  cause  with 
great  spirit,  at  times  confounding  the  doctors  with 
her  prompt  and  clear  replies  and  her  plain  good 
sense;  for  still,  on  all  points  but  one,  she  was  per- 
fectly rational.  Whenever  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
saw  that  her  simple  eloquence  was  producing  an 
effect,  he  raised  his  voice  angrily  and  silenced 
her.  The  principal  object  in  view  was  to  terrify 
or  entrap  her  into  an  avowal  that  she  had  been 
labouring  under  an  illusion,  and  that  she  now 
knew  that  the  spirits  which  had  appeared  to  her 
were  spirits  of  darkness;  but  Joan  maintained 
that  they  were  angels  from  heaven,  and  that 
neither  the  devil,  nor  any  of  his  ministers,  could 
have  power  over  a  virgin  like  herself.  Her 
judges  thought  that  there  must  have  been  a  deal 
of  magic  in  her  white  banner,  which  had  so  often 
led  the  troops  of  Charles  to  victory,  and  raised 
such  a  panic  among  the  bravest  of  the  English 
and  Boui-guignons.  Joan  said  that  there  was 
nothing  about  the  banner  but  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  that  she  had  used  it  fairly  in  battle 
as  other  combatants  used  their  lances.  When 
questioned  touching  her  attachment  to  mother 
church,  she  said  that  her  whole  life  bore  witness 
in  her  favour;  but  they  drew  from  her  an  asser- 
tion that  she  could  not  submit  to  the  ministers  of 
that  church  when  her  voices  ordered  the  contrarj". 
This  was  considered  the  worst  heresy  of  all.  The 
court  drew  up  articles  of  condemnation  and  de- 
spatched them  to  the  university  of  Paris,  and  to 
several  French  prelates  of  the  highest  rank.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  university,  and  all  the  bishops 
consulted,  agreed  that  Joan  was  heretical,  and  an 
impious  impostor,  and,  as  such,  deserving  death 
by  fire.  Several  of  her  judges  were,  however, 
averse  to  burning,  and,  though  the  French  writers 
pretty  generally  accuse  the  English  of  pressing 
for  this  execution,  there  is  more  evidence  to  show- 
that  they  Avould  have  been  satisfied  with  a  public 
exposure  and  imprisonment  for  life.  From  the 
beginning,  Joan's  own  countrymen  of  the  Bour- 
guignon  faction  were  by  far  the  most  eager  for 
her  destruction. 


After  undergoing  trying  examinations  in  the 
court,  the  Maid  was  tormented  in  her  cell  by 
monks  and  confessors,  who  constantly  repre- 
sented that  the  church,  which  had  tried  her,  was 
infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  it  Avas 
most  merciful  to  those  who  recanted  and  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority.  These  reasonings  had 
their  eflfect,  and  Joan  was  staggered  at  the  array 
of  bishops,  doctors,  and  devout  priests.  She  could 
hardly  understand  how  such  holy  men  could  err; 
and  though  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  such  a 
measure,  the  bishops  and  priests  of  her  own  or 
the  royalist  party,  never  set  up  a  jslea  in  her  fa- 
vour, or  made  any  attempt  to  prove  that  she  was 
a  good  Catholic.  Indeed,  Charles  and  his  friends 
forgot  her  at  once,  as  a  thing  that  had  answered 
its  purpose  and  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  It 
was  infamous  in  her  enemies  to  burn  her,  but  it 
was  more  infamous  in  her  friends  to  abandon 
her  in  this  manner.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Joan 
was  brought  up  to  hear  her  sentence.  It  was 
known  that  her  mind  was  already  wavering,  and 
every  means  was  adopted  to  render  the  scene 
imposing  and  teri-ific,  in  order  to  induce  her 
publicly  to  acknowledge  her  errors.  She  was 
placed  on  a  scaffold  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Ouen, 
and  at  a  short  distance  stood  a  stake  surrounded 
by  faggots;  the  bisho23S  and  doctors  sat  in  a  gal- 
lery opposite  to  her,  a  Dominican  fi-iar  mounted 
a  high  pulpit  to  preach,  and  the  execiitioiier  stood 
close  l)y  viith  his  cart.  The  church-yard  was 
crowded  with  French  and  English  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Rouen.  The  jireacher  dwelt  with 
vehement  oratory  upon  the  damnable  sin  of  he- 
resy, hitherto  so  little  known  in  France,  and  he 
expressed  his  horror  and  astonishment  that  so 
Christian  a  people  as  the  French  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  delusions  of  an  infamous  loose  woman. 
Joan  listened  in  silence  so  long  as  the  sermon 
turned  upon  her  own  chai'acter,  but  it  was  other- 
wise when  the  preacher  attacked  Charles,  the 
man  who  "  called  himself  king."  "  Speak  of  me," 
said  the  noble-minded  enthusiast,  "but  sully 
not  the  fame  of  the  king;  he  is  good  and  royal; 
he  is  a  Christian — the  best  in  France."  In  the 
end  Joan  submitted;  a  paper,  containing  a  con- 
fession and  renunciation  of  errors  was  j^nt  into 
her  hand,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  she 
signed  it  with  a  cross.  Her  punishment  was 
commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  a 
penitentiary  diet  on  the  "  bread  of  sorrow  and 
the  water  of  affliction."  After  being  made  to 
thank  the  church  for  its  tender  mercies,  Joan 
was  reconducted  to  her  dungeon,  where  she  j^^it 
on  the  dress  of  her  sex,  as  she  had  agreed  to  do, 
her  male  attire  being  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  features  of  her  heresy.  But  when 
bishops,  doctors,  friars,  executioner,  and  stake 
had  disappeared,  her  cell  was  again  illumined  by 
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the  miraculous  light,  the  saints  and  angels  again 
appealed  to  her,  and  again  she  heard  their  voices 
Heating  on  the  stillness  of  night.  She  examined 
lier  own  heart  and  felt  that  she  was  still  uncon- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  the 
church;  tliat  slie  had  meanly 
yielded  to  force  and  terror. 
She  recalled  all  her  former 
glories— she  longed  again  to 
liave  her  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  her  hand  on  the  white  ban- 
ner— to  be  once  more  fighting 
for  the  indcj)endence  of  her 
countiy.  By  accident  or  de- 
sign, the  dress  of  a  soldier  was 
left  in  her  prison,  and  one 
morning  Joan  was  discovered 
wearing  it.  This  circumstance 
was  considered  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  had  relapsed 
into  heresy,  and  then  it  was 
determined  that  she  should  die. 
Herfinnness  again  forsook  her 
when  she  was  told  that  they 
were  going  to  burn  her  alive;  she  said  that  she 
did  not  fear  death  by  the  sword,  or  the  axe,  or 
tlie  rope,  but  that  to  be  burned  was  too  horri- 
ble; and  she  tore  her  hair  and  made  loud  lamen- 
tations. The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  asked  her  if 
she  had  heard  her  voices  again?  She  replied 
that  she  heard  them,  and  that  they  had  told  her 
slie  had  done  -wi-ong  to  sign  the  paper  presented 
to  her  by  the  churchmen.  Even  if  it  had  been 
usual  to  show  mercy  to  relapsed  hei-etics,  this 
would  have  been  fatal  to  her.  She  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
seven  days  after  her  abjuration,  she  was  put  into 
the  executioner's  cart  and  carried  to  the  old  mar- 
ket-place of  Rouen,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
stake,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  were  scaffoldings 
and  galleries  erected  for  the  bishops,  doctors, 
priests,  captains,  and  other  select  s|)ectators.  At 
sight  of  the  stake,  and  the  faggots  which  they 


were  heaping  round  it,  she  shuddered  and  wept; 
but  by  degrees  she  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  said  that  she  hoped  to  be  that  night  in  para- 
dise.   The  cart  halted  under  the  wooden  gallery, 
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on  which  were  seated  the  great  Ciirdinal  Beau- 
fort and  the  French  bishops.  A  monk  delivei^ed 
a  short  discourse,  which  reproached  her  with  her 
backsliding,  and  which  ended  with  these  words: 
— "Go  in  peace,  Joan;  the  church  can  no  longer 
defend  thee!"  She  knelt  and  prayed  aloud,  fer- 
vidly, though  in  tears.  Cardinal  Beaufort  could 
not  bear  this  lamentable  spectacle;  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  left  the  market-place,  followed  by 
several  bishops,  all  shedding  teai-s  like  himself. 
They  covered  her  with  the  infernal  livery  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  fixed  on  her  head  a  black  cap, 
which  bore  this  inscription,  "  Heretic,  Relapsed, 
Apostate,  Idolater."  They  then  forced  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  square,  tied  her  to  the  stake,  and 
set  fire  to  the  faggots.  As  the  smoke  and  flames 
rose  round  her,  Joan"  was  seen  embracing  a  cru- 
cifix, and  the  last  word  that  she  was  heard  tc 
litter  was  the  name  of  "  Jesus."  ^ 


'  This  little  square  Is  now  called  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  in  honoui- 
"f  Joan  of  Arc.  A  fountain  in  its  centre,  surmounted  by  a  sta- 
tue of  tlie  Maid,  marks  the  spot  where  she  was  burned. 

-  "  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  tiiie  character  of  Joan.  A  thorough 
and  earnest  persuasion  that  hers  was  the  right  cause— that  in 
;ill  she  had  said  she  had  spoken  the  truth— that  in  all  she  did 
.she  was  doing  her  duty— a  courage  that  did  not  sink  before  em- 
battled armies  .and  beler^u-ed  walls,  or  judges  thirsting  for  her 
blood— a  serenity  amid  wounds  and  sufferings,  such  as  the  great 
poet  of  Tuscany  ascribes  to  the  dauntless  Usm-per  of  Naples— a 
most  resolute  will  on  aU  i»ints  that  were  connected  with  her 
mission,  perfect  meekness  and  liumility  on  all  th.at  were  not— a 
clear,  plain  sense  that  could  confound  the  casiiistry  of  sophists 
—an  ardent  loyalty,  such  as  our  own  Charles  I.  inspired— a 
dutiful  devotion  on  all  points  to  her  country  and  her  God.  No- 
where do  modern  annals  display  a  character  more  pure,  more 
generous,  more  hiunble,  amidst  fancied  visions  and  undoubted 
victories— more  free  from  .all  taint  of  selfishness,  more  akin  to 
the  champions  of  old  times."— Zoj-rf  Mahon. 

3  Momtrel.:  Chron.  <U  la  Pucelle:    Villa,-et;   Lehnm  des  Char- 


mettes:  Laverdy M.  Laverdy's  work  consists  cliiefly  of 

extracts  from  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
at  Paris,  and  contains  full  accounts  of  .loan's  txials.  The  works 
of  different  kinds  relating  to  the  Maid  are  vei^  numerous :  51. 
Chaussard  enumerates  upwards  of  400  expressly  devoted  to  her 
1  ife,  or  including  details  of  her  history.  The  fullest  accounts  of 
the  Maid  are  derived  from  the  revision  of  her  trial,  which  took 
place  twenty-foiu-  years  after  her  death,  by  command  of  the 
]iope,  who  had  been  petitioned  by  Joan's  mother  Isabella. 
Many  of  the  JIaid  s  companions  of  aU  ranks,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  were  at  this  time  living,  and  bore  witness  to  the 
pui-ity  of  her  life  and  the  m.arvellousness  of  her  exploits.  As  a 
Ftrong  reaction  had  t.aken  place,  and  as  no  English  witnesses 
were  heard,  the  accounts  of  this  trial  may  afford  some  room  for 
cavU,  but  most  of  the  facts  may  be  safely  .admitted  after  a  little 
deduction  on  the  score  of  oratory  and  amplification.  As  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  full  of  the  spirit  and  colour  of  the  times, 
without  any  sceptical  inquiry,  and  vividly  dramatic,  we  know 
nothing  su^ierior  to  the  story  of  Joan  given  by  P.nrante  in  his 
IJiftoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgo</)ie. 
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HE  affairs  of  the  English  were  not 
mended  by  the  burning  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  Thinking  to 
please  the  jjeople  of  Paris  and  to 
counteract  some  of  the  effects  of 
tlie  coronation  at  Rheims,  tliey  de- 
termined to  get  up  another  ceremony  of  the  same 
kind.  Young  Henry,  who  had  been  crowned 
King  of  England  at  Westminster  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  was  brought  over  to  Paris  to  be  crowned 
as  King  of  France.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed 
to  conduct  him  from  Paris  to  Rheims,  where  the 
regal  unction  was  supposed  to  have  more  virtue; 
but  tliis  project  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and,  after  many 
delays,  he  was  crowned  in  the  cliurch  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  November,  1431. 
The  ceremony  was  splendid,  but  there  was  no 
joy  on  the  part  of  the  people:  few  of  the  great 
French  lords  attended ;  even  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy  was  absent;  and,  instead  of  a  French  pre- 
late, Henry's  relative,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head.  Another  discouraging 
symptom  was  that  the  royal  boy  — the  son  of  a 
hero — though  now  nine  years  old,  was  spiritless 
and  unpromising. 

The  utter  disorder  of  affairs  in  England  still 
prevented  the  sending  of  money  or  any  considei'- 
able  reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and 
the  incurable  madness  of  the  French  nobles  clog- 
ged and  impeded  the  opposite  party,  who-  were 
still  poorer  than  the  English.  Charles  led  an 
errant  life,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
his  country,  which  suffei-ed  more  fi'om  a  lino-er- 
VOL.  I. 


ing,  irregular  war,  than  it  had  done  during  more 
decisive  conflicts.  He  was  gay  in  the  midst  of 
his  mistresses,  and  his  courtiers  were  only  made 
unhappy  by  the  rancorous  jealousies  they  enter- 
tained of  one  another.  Now  and  then  the  scene 
was  darkened  by  an  assassination,  such  as  we 
have  already  described.  The  only  consistent 
plan  acted  upon  was  that  of  detaching  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  from  his  English  alliance;  and  here 
a  circumstance  upon  which  they  had  no  reason 
to  count  played  into  their  hands.  The  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  the  strongest  connecting  link  between 
her  husband  and  her  brother,  died  in  November, 
1432.  In  the  month  of  May  of  tlie  following 
year  Bedford  espoused  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  complained  that  Bedford 
had  acted  unfairly  in  marrying  Jacquetta,  his 
vassal,  without  asking  his  consent ;  and  that  by 
marrying  so  soon  he  had  shown  a  shameful  dis- 
respect to  the  deceased  duchess,  his  very  dear 
sister.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  could  not  tolerate 
the  harsh  reproaches  of  his  ally,  and  the  less  so 
from  his  knowing  that  Philip  had  courteously 
received  fresh  envoys  from  Charles  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  sister.  Some  attempts  at 
reconciliation  were  made  by  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
but  they  were  of  no  avail ;  Philip  wanted  a  pre- 
text for  quarrelling,  having  at  last  almost  con- 
cluded a  satisfactory  bargain  with  King  Charles. 
To  crown  all,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  health  was 
declining;  and  sickness,  disappointment,  and  the 
daily  exhibition  of  treachery,  rendered  him  peev- 
ish and  suspicious.  Philip,  however,  affected 
scruples  of  conscience  as  to  breaking  the  solemn 
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oaths  which  bound  hira  to  the  English.  His 
brothers-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Constable  Richemont,  who  were  now  steady  in 
the  interests  of  Charles,  suggested  that  the  pope 
could  remove  this  difficulty ;  and,  in  a  private 
conference,  they  induced  Philip  to  agree  to  the 
general  meiliation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
had  made  several  fruitless  endeavours  to  promote 
a  peace.  By  degrees  the  English  were  persuaded 
to  refer  their  cause  to  the  same  arbitration. 
Eugenius  IV.  entered  actively  into  the  business, 
and  ;irranged  a  grand  European  congress,  which 
assembled  at  Arras  in  1435.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy summoned  the  nobility  of  all  his  states  to 


The  U6TEL-DE-V1LI.E,  Arras.— From  Coney's  Ancient 
Cathedrals,  &.c. 

his  fair  city  of  Arras;  King  Charles  sent  twenty- 
nine  of  his  lords  and  ministers,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  constable  being  at  the  head  of 
them:  the  interests  of  England  were  defended  by 
Cai-dinal  Beaufort  and  twenty-six  lords,  one-half 
of  whom  were  English,  the  rest  French:  the  o-reat 
council  of  Basil  despatched  the  Cardinal  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  pope  was  represented  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Croce.  In  addition  to  all  these 
negotiators  there  were  ambassadors  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  from  the  Kings  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Naples,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  Dukes  of  Brit- 
tany and  Milan.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  former  negotiations 


as  well  as  wars,  sent  no  ambassadors,  because  he 
had  lately  grown  weary  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  had  retired  to  a  sort  of  hermitage.  Europe 
had  not  yet  seen  any  assembly  of  the  kind  half 
so  magnificent;  and,  before  the  diplomatists  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  Duke  Philip  entertained  them 
with  jousts,  tournaments,  mysteries,  and  feasts. 
After  the  feasting  came  a  course  of  sermons  suited 
to  the  occasion;  and  then  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce  opened  the  congress  with  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  Cliristian  nations 
to  live  in  peace  antl  harmony  with  one  another. 
It  was  soon  made  evident  that  the  representative 
of  the  pope  was  wholly  biassed  in  fiivour  of  King 
Charles ;  at  the  same  time  the  English,  though 
they  saw  the  rapidly  growing  friendship  between 
the  Bourguignons  and  the  French,  maintained  a 
high  tone,  and  at  last  Cai'dinal  Beaufort  dis- 
avowed the  authority  of  the  congress,  and  retired 
in  disgust.  Matters  then  proceeded  smoothly 
with  those  who  remained.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  English  negotiators  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles :  the 
terms  were,  of  course,  most  favoui-able  to  Philip. 
In  the  first  article  Charles  expressed  his  regret 
and  penitence  for  the  murder  of  Duke  John.  By 
the  second  article  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  men 
who  had  done  that  wicked  deed,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  punished  in  person  and  in  property 
— to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  arrest  them 
— and,  failing  in  this,  to  banish  them  for  ever 
from  his  dominions.  By  the  fourth  article,  Charles 
engaged  to  build  a  chapel  at>  Montereau  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  Duke  John;  and,  besides  other 
pious  foundations,  a  stone  cross  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  duke  had  fallen. 
But  these  articles  were  insignificant  preludes  to 
those  which  followed.  Charles  engaged  to  pay 
Philip  the  sum  of  400,000  crowns,  and  to  put 
him  in  immediate  possession  of  sundry  fortresses 
as  security  for  this  money;  he  also  ceded  to  Philip 
and  his  heirs  the  county  of  Macon,  Boulogne,  the 
towns  and  castles  of  Peronne,  Roye,  and  Mont- 
didier,  together  with  several  other  towns  and 
castles  on  the  river  Somme. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  sealed  the  congress 
repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Waast.  When  mass 
had  been  sung,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  or- 
dered the  treaty  to  be  read.  Then  Jean  Tudert, 
a  dean  of  Paris,  advanced,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  begged 
pardon  publicly,  on  the  part  of  King  Charles,  for 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Theu  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Croce,  having  placed  a  golden  cross  and 
the  holy  sacrament  upon  a  cushion,  made  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  swear  to  forget  and  forgive 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  live  evermore  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  King  of  France. 
Then  the  two  cardinals   laid   their  hands  upon 
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the  duke's  head,  and  gave  him  full  absolution 
foi'  all  the  oaths  he  had  sworn  to  the  English. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  constable  swore 
upon  the  crucifix  for  Charles ;  and  then  followed 
a  long  process  of  swearing  in  the  French  and 
Burgundian  lords,  who  to  a  man  had  taken  many 
contrary  oaths  on  former  occasions.' 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  live  to  see  the 
conclusion  of  the  memorable  congress  of  Ari-as ;  he 
died  at  Rouen  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  was 
buried  there  in  the  cathedral.-   The  French  hoped 
that  his  death,  and  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  would  lead  to  an  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  war ;  but  in  part  through  their  own  miser- 
able follies,  in  part  through  the  valour  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  it  took 
them  fifteen  more  long  years  to  drive 
the  English  out  of  their  kingdom.  The 
troops  of  Charles  took  Meulan,  Pon- 
toise,  and  other  places  on  the  Seine, 
while  the  English  were  left  without  a 
chief.    In  Normandy,  Dieppe  was  sur- 
IH'ised;  and  the  people  in  several  places 
were  excited  to  insurrection  by  Riche- 
mont.    When  the  French  ventured  too 
frankly  into  the  open  field  they  were 
several  times  defeated;  but  the  English 
found  enemies  rising  on  every  side,  and 
they  could  no  longer  trust  any  of  their 
sworn  allies.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
soon  declared  ojDen  war  against  them. 
He  sent  some  troops  to  join  the  army 
of  Charles,   and  began  to  make  im- 
mense preparations  in  Flanders  for  the 
siege  of  Calais,  which  place  he  intended 
to  appropriate.    He  made  use  of  all  his 
influence  over  the  people  of  Paris,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  forget  their 
old  quarrel  with  the  Armagnacs  and 
declai-e  for  the  king.     In  the  month  of 
April,  143G,  the  Parisians  opened  their 
gates  to  the  famous  Burgundian  chief 
L'Isle  Adam ;  and  the  weak  English 
garrison,  sui'prised  and  betrayed,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate. 

When  the  capital  was  lost,  a  successor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  arrived  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  brought  with  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  7000  or  8000  men  ;  but  the  war  no 
longer  excited  the  English  nation  with  dazzling 

visions  of  conquest  and  glory ;  the  imprudent  i  towns,  and  carrying  oif  an  immense  booty.  Glou- 
and  impoverished  government  could  no  longer  j  cester  soon  followed  Philip  into  the  heart  of  Flan- 
afford  the  same  liberal  pay  to  the  soldiers ;  the  ]  ders,  sending  the  most  provoking  messages  after 
hardy  and  respectable  yeomen  who  had  followed    him ;  but  Philip  would  not  meet  this  ai-my.  small 
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Henry  V.  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  who  had 
filled  the  ranks  of  his  archers  with  good  will  and 
merry  hearts,  no  longer  presented  themselves, 
and  the  recruits  were  chiefly  drawn  from  very 
inferior  classes  or  conditions  of  men.  But,  infe- 
rior as  they  were  to  the  picked  men  that  fought 
at  Azincoui-t,  they  were  not  destitute  of  the 
hardy  national  spirit ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ten  following  years  the  French  were  frequently 
made  sensible  of  this  fact  The  gallant  Talbot, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  soon  reduced 
the  revolted  towns  in  Normandy  ;  he  defeated  a 
French  army  near  Rouen ;  he  retook  Pontoise  in 
the  depth  of  winter ;  he  cleared  the  whole  country 
round  Paris  ;  and,  at  one  u)oment,  nearly  succeeded 
in  retaking  that  capital.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Eng- 
lish, did  not  practise  that  art  against 
them  with  any  effect;  and  he  never 
ventured  personally  to  face  them  in  the 
field.  The  annals  of  war  scarcely  pre- 
sent a  more  miserable  and  ridiculous 
exhibition  than  Philip's  siege  of  Ca- 
lais, in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
spent  immense  sums.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  formerly  protector,  now 
head  of  the  council,  who  was  getting 
ready  reinforcemeuts  for  Calais,  sent  a 
challenge  to  Philip,  telling  him  that  he 
would  fight  him  and  his  whole  army 
outside  of  Calais,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  serve  for  his  voyage ;  and  that 
if  Philip  would  not  await  him  there, 
lie  would  follow  him  into  his  states  of 
Flanders.  Philip  replied,  that  he  would 
abide  where  he  was;  but  four  days  be- 
fore Gloucester  landed,  his  army  fled 
in  a  panic ;  and  knights,  men-at-arms, 
and  all — 30,000  men  wearing  helmets 
— followed  their  example,  leaving  an 
enormous  quantity  of  baggage  and  all 
their  artillery  and  engines  of  war  be- 
hind them.  Philip  was  swept  away  by  the  rush 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  Constable  Richemont, 
who  had  gone  to  share  in  the  glory  of  capturing 
Calais,  partook  in  his  disgrace  and  vexation.  The 
English,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  raising  of 
the  siege  to  make  incursions  into  Flanders,  now 
fell  with  fury  upon  that  country,  taking  several 


'  Monetrel.:  Rijm.;  Olivier  de  la  Mar che:  Rot.  Pari.,-  Barante. 

•■=  The  French  wished  Louis  XI.,  the  son  of  Charles  VII.,  to 
destroy  the  monument,  and  throw  the  remains  of  the  great 
warrior  out  of  the  church;  but  Louis  rejected  the  bmtal  pro- 
posal, saying  that  he  would  not  wage  war  against  tlie  dead,  or  in- 


sult the  remains  of  one  who  had  made  his  father  tremble  so  often, 
and  who,  were  he  alive,  might  yet  make  all  France  tremble. 

^  The  figure  represents  liis  monumental  effigy  at  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire.     Talbot  inscribed  on  his  sword  tliis  motto : — 
"  Sum  Talboti  pro  vincere  inimicos  meo3." 
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as  it  was.  Gloucester,  who  owed  liini  many 
grudges  on  account  of  the  affair  of  Madame  Jac- 
queline, had  now  taken  u])on  himself  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  pretending  that  Philip  had 
forfeited  those  states  by  his  treasons,  and  that 
his  nephew  Henry,  as  king  of  France,  had  be- 
stowed them  upon  him. 

If  Duke  rii dip's  ardour  for  the  war  had  been 
but  lukewarm  before  the  siege  of  Calais,  it  cooled 
almost  to  the  freezing  point  after  that  disgraceful 
miscarriage ;  and  a  similar  failure  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1437),  before  the  walls  of  Crotoy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crecy,  did  not  tend  to  revive 
his  spirits.  Ghent  and  Bruges  had  openly  re- 
volted, and  the  subjects  of  all  his  states  com- 
plained that  they  were  beggared  by  the  war. 
From  this  time  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  struggle ;  but  his  neutrality 
alone  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  in  favour 
of  the  French,  who  gradually  regained  possession 
of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  though  not 
without  many  a  check.  In  Normandy  and  the 
ueighboaring  countries  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the 
English  long  presented  a  bold  front.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  recalled  in  1437,  and  then  the  diffi- 
cult command  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Warwick  died  in  two  years,  on  which,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  the  Duke  of  York  was  re- 
appointed. There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  hor- 
rors of  war  occasioned  by  famine  and  the  plague, 
which  visited  both  England  and  France  at  the 
same  time.  In  1439  Talbot  recovered  Harfleur, 
the  first  conquest  of  Henry  V.,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  English.  The  valour  of  the 
nation  never  shone  with  a  more  brilliant  light 
than  during  the  siege,  when  Talbot,  with  a  strong 
garrison  before  him,  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  his  own.  and 
annoyed  at  the  same  time  by  a  fleet  of  ships 
which  lay  in  the  river  and  on  the  coast.*  Two 
years  later  Talbot  displayed  admirable  general- 
ship in  relieving  Pontoise,  which  was  besieged 
by  an  army  of  12,000  men ;  but  all  his  skill  and 
the  valour  of  his  troops  could  not  long  preserve 
that  isolated  position.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1442  and  1443  the  French  turned  their  arms 
against  Henry's  possessions  in  the  south;  but 
while  they  were  gaining  some  fortresses  in 
Guienne,  the  English  took  others  in  the  north, 
and  overran  Picardy  and  Anjou.     Soon  after 


'  By  an  ex  post /ado  law,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI., 
though  not  now  found  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  haying  ap- 
parently been  torn  oiit,  such  marriages  as  those  of  Catherine 
with  Owen  Tudor  were  declared  presumptuous,  derogatory  to 
the  royal  dignity,  and  illegal,  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  After  Catherine's  death,  Tudor  was  apprehended 
and  put  in  ward,  but  he  was  allowed  to  escai)e  from  the  Tower. 
He  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  his  adherence  to  Henry  VI. 
Jacqnetta  of  Luxemburg,  the  widow  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, followed  Catherine's  example,  and  married,  to  the  great 


this,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  turned  a  ready  ear  to 
proposals  for  an  armistice ;  and  negotiations  were 
opened  for  a  general  peace.  In  the  end  all  par- 
ties agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  years,  to  terminate 
April  1,  1446. 

Henry  of  Windsor  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  it  had  long  been  apparent  that 
no  increase  of  years  would  bring  him  the  spirit 
of  a  man  or  the  capability  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.  Gentle,  timid,  submissive,  and  supersti- 
tious, he  would  have  made  a  tolerably  good  monk, 
but  he  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  good  king.  Parliament,  which  settled 
the  regency,  and  apportioned  and  nicely  limited 
the  power  and  authority  of  its  members,  gave 
no  authority  whatever  to  the  queen-mother,  Ca- 
therine of  France,  the  youthful  widow  of  Henry 
V,  This  lady  appears  to  have  had  little  ambi- 
tion ;  as  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  hero  of  Azincourt  she  married  Owen  Tudor, 
an  obscure  gentleman  of  Wales,  who,  however, 
boasted  a  most  ancient  and  even  a  royal  descent; 
but  what,  perhaps,  had  more  influence  over  Ca- 
therine's choice  was,  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  England, 
besides  being  "  garnished  with  many  godly  gifts." 
In  her  affection  for  her  promising  family  by  this 
second  marriage,  from  which  sprung  the  royal  line 
of  Tudor,  she  may  have  somewhat  neglected  the 
care  of  the  sickly  and  unpromising  Henry,  But 
all  her  cares  had  long  ceased ;  for  she  died  in 
1437,  and  had  now  been  buried  nearly  seven 
years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  her 
first  husband.' 

In  an  evil  hour  part  of  the  council  took  up  tlie 
notion  that  Henry's  miserable  deficiencies  might 
be  all  supplied  by  marrying  him  to  a  princess  of 
intelligence  and  spirit;  and  for  the  execution  of 
this  precious  scheme  they  fixed  their  eyes  (of  all 
the  princesses  in  Europe  !)  upon  Margaret  of  An- 
jou, the  cousin  of  the  French  queen,  and  the  de- 
voted friend  of  Charles,  in  whose  court  she  had 
passed  much  of  her  time.  Margaret  was  hand- 
some, of  a  womanly  age,  and  noted  for  ability 
and  decision  of  character;  and  she  had  not  yet 
been  intoxicated  by  power,  or  allowed  opportu- 
nities of  showing  her  pride,  envy,  and  vindictive- 
ness.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  negotiated  the 
truce,  and  who  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
French  court,  also  negotiated  this  fatal  marriage. 


annoyance  of  the  English  court,  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  who 
was  only  a  knight.  She  and  her  husband,  however,  aft«r  some 
persecution  and  payment  of  a  fine  of  £1000,  were  allowed  to  Utb 
in  peace.  Catherine,  besides  a  daughter,  had  three  sons  by  Owen 
Tudor.  During  the  reign  of  their  half-brother  Hemy  VI.,  Ed- 
miuid,  the  eldest,  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond ;  and  Jasper, 
the  second,  was  made  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  first  of  these,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  oiUy  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
had  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and 
who  aftei-wards  a-scended  the  throne  as  Henry  VII. 
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It  appeai-s  that  the  original  notion  was  his,  but 
that,  though  opposed  most  strenuously  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  here  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  English  people,  he  was  supported  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  other  members  of  the  government. 
The  father  of  Margaret,  though  titular  King  of 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  was  deplorably  poor — a 
very  Lackland.      Suffolk,  instead  of  asking,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  for  a  dower  in  money  or  in 
territory,  consented  to  pay  a  price  for  the  young- 
lady's  hand,  and  finally  agreed  to  resign  Anjou 
and  Maine,  which  were  wholly  or  in  greater  part 
in  possession  of  the  English,  to  her  father,  whose 
liereditary  states  they  were.      This  was  giving 
up,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  that  which  the  French 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  by  the  sword;  and, 
from  the  geographical  position  of  the  territories 
ceded,  it  was  putting  the  keys  of  Normandy  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     If  Suffolk  and  Beau- 
fort had  made  up  their  minds  to  end  the  ruinous 
struggle,  and  to  give  up  tlie  whole  of  the  English 
conquests  in  France,  we  might  jierhaps,  abstract- 
edly, and  in  the  cool  philosophy  of  a  better  pe- 
riod, ajiplaud  both  the  justice  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  cession;  but  such  notions  wei'e  not  suited 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  to  the  conquerors  of 
any  other  time — the  natioii  was  bent  on  pre- 
serving at  least  a  portion  of  what  they  had  ob- 
tained  at  an   enormous  expense  of   blood   and 
ti'easure,  and  the  minister  that  had  dared  to  pro- 
pose any  such  measure  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  English  people.     The  cession,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  savoured  strongly 
either  of  treachery  or  fatuity.    Beaufort  was  now 
nearly  fourscore  years  old,  and  it  is  more  chari- 
table to  suspect  him  of  dotage  than  to  accuse  him 
of  treachery. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  returned  to 
England  with  the  bride,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  marquis,  and  from  that  moment  he  and 
the  queen  began  to  monopolize  and  divide  between 
them  the  whole  authority  of  government.  They 
were  constantly  together,  and  people  said  that 
Suffolk  looked  more  like  her  husband  and  King 
of  England  than  the  unfortunate  Henry.  There 
was  a  strong  pojiular  prejudice  against  French 
queens  of  any  kind;  nor  did  Margaret's  conduct 
at  all  tend  to  remove  it.  She  applied  doctrines 
of  government  which  she  had  learned  in  France 
to  a  country  wholly  and  happily  different,  and 
incensed  the  people  by  her  arrogant  despotic 
conduct.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  among  whom  the  citizens  of  Lou- 
don were  very  conspicuous,  said  everywhere  that 
lie  would  have  found  them  a  better  queen,  and 
taken  better  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
English  conquests;  but  the  duke,  either  from  fear 
of  the  prevalent  faction  at  court,  or  from  some 
other  motive,  gave  his  approval,  in  a  very  marked 


manner,  in  parliament  to  all  the  negotiations 
concluded  by  Suffolk.'  It  is  quite  clear,  liow- 
ever,  that  there  T\fas  no  sincerity  in  tliese  out- 
ward demonstrations,  and  that  the  duke— "tlie 
good  Duke  Humphrey,"  as  he  was  called  by  the 
people — would,  on  account  of  his  great  ]iopula- 
rity,  be  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
queen  and  her  favourite.  Besides,  the  passion- 
ate and  vindictive  Margaret  was  not  likely  to 
forget  that  Gloucester  had  at  first  strongly  ojv 
posed  the  measures  which  made  her  a  queen  and 
gave  to  her  father  a  respectable  existence. 

In  1441,  after  an  altercation  with  the  cardinal, 
in  which  the  duke  was  defeated  and  humiliated,- 
a  strange  prosecution  was  got  up  against  his  wife 
the  duchess,  Eleanor  Cobham,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  the  misfortune  of  being  Glouces- 
ter's mistress  before  she  became  his  wife,  and 
could  never  wholly  efi^ice  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression made  by  this  circumstance.   She  is  repre- 
sented as  an  avaricious,  grasping,  ambitious,  and 
dissolute  woman ;  but  her  enemies  drew  tliis  por- 
trait, and  whatever  she  might  be,  she  was  dear  to 
the  duke,  although  he  was  not  the  most  faithful 
of  husbands.    The  duke  was  much  devoted  to  all 
the  learning  then  in  vogue,  and  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  society  of   learned   men.     Among  other 
doctors  and  clerks  whom  he  entei-tained  was  one 
Roger  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  kept  constantly  in 
his    house  as   chaplain.     This  Bolingbroke  was 
much  given  to  the  sciences,  especially  to  astro- 
nomy, and  astronomy  in  those  days  was  generally 
made  to  include  astrology.      Gloucester's  wife, 
aware  that  Henry  was  sickly,  and  that  her  hus- 
band  stood   next   in   succession,   was  probably 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  stars  would  tell 
when  the  king  would  die;  and  she  had  frequent 
consultations  with  the  chaplain  and  others.     On 
a  sudden,  soon  after  her  husband's  last  violent 
quarrel  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  she  was  accused 
of  treason,   "for  that  she,  by  sorcery  and  en- 
chantment, intended  to  destroy  the  king,  to  the 
intent  to  advance  and  to  promote  her  husband  to 
the  crown."     The  duchess  and  Bolingbroke  were 
arrested,   together   with    Southwell,   priest   and 
canon  of  St.  Stej)hen's,  Westminster;  John  Hum, 
priest;  and  Margery  Jourdayn,  conmionly  called 
the  Witch  of  Eye.     The  duchess  was  examined 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chajjel  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  she  was   condemned   to  do  public 
penance  in  three  places  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  to  pass  her  life  a  prisoner  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  under  charge  of  Sir-  John  Stan- 
ley.     Eoger  Bolingbroke,  the   learned  astrono- 
mer, who   died  j^rotesting  his  innocence  of  all 


1  Hot.  Pail..-  Rymer:  Hall. 

-  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  was  the  liberation  (upon  ransom) 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  other  jirisonei's  taken  at  Aziucouit. 
Gloucester  opposed  their  liberation. 
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evil  iutentiona,  was  drawTi  and  quartered  at  Ty- 
burn ;  Marj,'try  jDurdayn  wiis  burned  iu  Smith- 
tield;  Southwell  died  in  prisou  before  the  time  of 
execution;  and  John  Hum  received  the  royal  par- 
don. The  woi-st  thing  proveil  against  the  duchess 
was,  that  she  had  sought  for  love-philters  to  se- 
cure the  constancy  of  her  husband.  The  worst 
thing  attenii)ted  to  be  proved  against  her  was, 
that  she  kejit  by  her  a  wax  figure,  made  by  the 
"  cunning  necromancers,"  and  endowed  with  this 
remarkable  quality,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
sweated  aud  melted  before  a  fire,  it  would,  by 
magical  sympathy,  cause  the  flesh  and  substance 
of  the  king  to  wither  and  melt  away,  and  his 
marrow  to  be  dried  up  in  his  bones.  "  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,"  says  the  chronicler,'  "  bore 
these  things  patiently  and  said  little."  But  his 
enemies  were  now  preparing  for  him  the  safe 
Bilence  of  the  grave.  A  parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  February,  1447,  not  in  the 
usual  place  at  Westminster,  because  the  Lon- 
doners were  devoted  to  the  erring  but  generous- 
liearted'  victim,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  favourite  was  iu  the  midst  of 
his  dependents.  Orders  were  given  to  the  knights 
of  the  shire  to  come  armed,  aud  the  men  of  Suf- 
folk were  collected  and  crowded  in  the  town  and 
neighboui-hood.  The  king  was  conveyed  to  the 
town,  and,  as  if  his  sacred  person  was  in  dan- 
ger, a  numerous  guard  was  placed  round  the 
house  he  occupied.  Gloucester,  who  w'as  at  his 
strong  castle  of  Devizes,  went  to  attend  this  par- 
liament, and  fell  unsuspectingly  into  the  snare. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  and,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
whole  nation  believed  that  the  duke  was  foully 
murdered,  and,  with  a  single  but  striking  excep- 
tion,- all  the  writers  living  at  or  near  the  time 
hint,  more  or  less  openly,  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  body  of  the  duke  was  shown  to  the  people 
at  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  and  there  were  no  mai-ks 
of  violence  upon  it;  but  all  men  remembered  that 
the  bodies  of  Edward  II.,  of  Eichard  II.,  and  of 
the  other  great  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
been  taken  off  at  Calais  during  the  reign  of 
Pilchard  II.,  had  been  exposed  to  view  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bore  no  signs  of  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  their  enemies.  Suffolk's  party 
wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  died  of  apo- 

*  This  is  Whethiirastedft,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Albau's  at  the 
time,  a  warm  friend  of  Gloucester,  aud  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Suffolk  party,  whom  he  calls  "dogs,  scorpions,  and  impious 
noisers."  He  asserts  that  the  duke  died  of  grief  aud  sickness. 
It  appears  that  the  abbot  could  have  no  motive  for  concealing 
the  truth  if  he  knew  it. 

3  Riinur;  Rot.  Pad.;    WMhamstede;  Hall;  Grafton. 
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plexy.  Some  said  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart; 
but,  even  in  the  latter  case,  Suffolk  and  the  queen 
were  his  murderers.  Humphrey,  however,  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  die  of  grief  and  despair,  for  he 
knew  his  great  popularity,  which  in  all  probabi- 
lity must  have  assured  him  that  the  parliament, 
however  composed,  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  him.  What  followed 
was  a  miserable  show  designed  to  furnish  a  plau- 
sible justification  of  his  arrest.  Five  of  his  re- 
tainers were  seized,  and  accused  of  plotting  to 
release  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  from  her  con- 
finement— to  come  to  the  pai-liament  in  arms—  to 
murder  the  king,  and  proclaim  the  duke,  their 
master,  in  his  stead.  They  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  die  the  horrible  death  of  traitors ; 
but  when  they  were  only  half  hanged,  they  were 
cut  down,  and,  before  the  executioner  could  i^ro- 
ceed  in  the  bloody  task  of  cutting  up  their  bodies, 
Suffolk  produced  the  royal  pardon,  and  the  men 
were  easily  restored  to  animation.^ 

As  if  he  had  not  already  created  odium  enough, 
the  Marquis  of  Suffolk  seized  all  the  estates  of 
the  deceased  duke,  and,  after  keeping  what  best 
suited  him,  divided  nearly  all  the  remainder 
among  his  own  family  and  most  devoted  parti- 
zans.*  The  good  Duke  Humphrey  left  no  legiti- 
mate children,  and,  on  account  of  her  conviction, 
Dame  Eleanor  could  not  claim  any  part  of  his 
property.  The  duke's  friends  in  parliament  bold- 
ly asserted  his  perfect  innocence  of  treason,  and 
laboured,  session  after  session,  to  clear  his  me- 
mory fi'om  the  imjxitatiou  of  his  enemies.  His 
old  rival,  his  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  did  not 
long  siu-vive  him.  He  had  for  some  time  with- 
dra-^n  from  political  affairs  to  his  see  of  Win- 
chester, where,  however,  iu  spite  of  his  age  and 
infirmities,  he  was  still  cherishing  projects  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  dreaming  of  the  tri- 
ple crown  of  Eome  which  had  so  long  eluded  his 
grasp,  but  which  he  fancied  was  at  last  wdthin 
his  reach.  He  died  in  his  palace  of  Walvesey 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  and  the  sign^  he  gave 
of  Christian  feeling  was  shown  in  his  will,  where- 
by he  bequeathed  the  mass  of  his  property  to 
charitable  purposes." 

When  the  truce  expired,  the  King  of  France 
consented  several  times  to  renew^  it  for  short 
periods ;  but  this  suited  his  own  purposes,  and 
he  knew  that  many  of  his  lords  would  not  per- 
mit their  opei-ations  to  be  hampered  by  any  ar- 

*  "  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  thiak'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand  ;  make  signal  of  thy  hope  : 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign." — Heniy  VI.,  part  ii. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to   remove   the   impression   made  by 
Shaksjjeare's  terrific  death-bed  scene;  but  that  it  is  historically 
incon-ect  there  can  be  little  doubt.     The  great  cardinal  died 
almost  in  public,  surrounded  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

« Hall;  CoiUhiuation  Hist.  Copland;  Nichols,  Jioi/al  aiui  AoUe 
WUU;  Jlilner's  Hist.  Winchester. 
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mistice,  in  case  of  a  favourable  oppoi-timity  for 
attacking  the  troops  of  Henry.  The  fact  was, 
Charles  had  another  civil  war  in  the  south  upon 
his  hands :  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  favoured  by 
the  now  discarded  minister  La  Tremoille,  had  or- 
ganized a  formidable  league  against  him.  France, 
indeed,  was  for  some  time  in  such  a  distracted 
condition  that  she  must  again  have  fallen  under 
the  yoke,  if  the  government  of  England  had  been 
able  and  willing  to  press  her ;  but  that  govern- 
ment was  now  influenced  by  Mcirgai*et  of  Anjou, 
whose  father,  brothers,  cousins,  and  a  host  of 
relatives  were  to  benefit  by  its  folly,  weakness, 
and  vacillation. 

,  ,„  Maine,  which  lay  so  conveniently 
along  the  southern  frontier  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  which  Sufiblk  had  so  liberally  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen's  father,  Rene  of  Anjou, 
had  gradually  been  filled  with  French  troops  and 
companies  of  adventure  in  the  service  of  King 
Charles,  who  insulted  the  English  lines  almost 
with  impunity.  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  for 
some  time  recalled.  In  vain  his  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  represented  to  his  govern- 
ment that  he  had  no  money — no  efficient  army 
— and  that  all  the  fortresses  in  Normandy  were 
falling  into  ruin  from  want  of  proper  repairs. 
Charles  wanted  a  decent  pretext  for  breaking 
the  armistice,  and  such  pretexts  are  always  found 
when  sought  for.  Some  English  soldiers,  who 
had  been  expelled  fi'om  their  houses  in  Maine, 
plundered  a  town  in  Brittany,  just  as  the  French 
had  plundered  many  a  place  in  Normandy  dar- 
ing the  truce.  Somei'set,  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness, offered  a  reparation  in  money  ;  but  Charles 
named  a  sum  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pay,  and  then  threw  his  troops  across  the  fron- 
tiers of  Maine,  and  called  up  his  columns  from 
all  sides  to  fall  upon  both  Lower  and  Upper 
Normandy.  While  the  English  were  negotia- 
ting about  the  damage  done  in  Brittany,  Yerneuil 
and  Pont  de  I'Ai'che  were  surprised  or  betrayed. 
The  Bastard  of  Oi-leans,  now  Count  of  Dunois, 
led  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  Rouen,  within 
the  walls  of  which  he  had  many  secret  agents. 
His  force  was  immense,  but  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy was  taken  rather  through  the  treachery 
of  the  inhabitants  than  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  been  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Rouen,  and  all  that  he  had  to  op- 
pose to  an  army  without,  and  to  a  vast  and  dis- 
affected population  within,  was  a  weak  garrison 
of  1200  men;  but  the  brave  Talbot  was  with 
him,  and  where  Talbot  was  the  English  were 
sure  to  do  something  to  save  their  honour.  But 
the  situation  of  the  English  was  too  desperate  to 
be  saved  even  by  the  heroism  of  a  Talbot :  the 
whole  town  rose  against  them,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  Bastard,  and  drove  the  gai-rison  into  the 
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citadel,  where  Somerset  capitulated  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1449,  being  obliged  to  order  the 
surrender  of  several  other  important  fortresses 
as  the  price  of  his  own  liberty  and  that  of  his 
brave  men.  Talbot  was  given  as  an  hostage- 
Somerset  retired  to  Caen.' 

Popular  indignation  obliged  the 
minister  Suffolk  to  do  something; 
but  all  that  he  did,  and  it  might  be  all  that  he 
could  do,  v/as  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  3000 
men  into  Normandy.  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  the 
leader  of  these  men,  had  the  old  confidence  of  a 
captain  of  Henry  Y.  and  Bedford;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that,  in  case  of  the  French  meeting  him  in 
the  open  field,  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  them,  however  superior  their  numbers.  He  ac- 
coi-dingly  gladly  joined  battle  at  Fourmigni  with 
an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of 
Clermont ;  but,  while  he  was  engaged,  a  second 
army,  led  on  by  the  Constable  of  France,  closed 
upon  him  in  flank  and  rear.  Some  of  his  men 
then  broke  and  fled,  but  more  remained  to  fight 
desperately,  and  die  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
and  they  boasted  of  it  without  any  reference  to 
the  enormous  disparity  of  numbers.^  Bayeux, 
Avranches,  and  other  towns,  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  them;  and  soon  after,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  driven  out  of  Caen.  The  last  siege 
the  English  sustained  was  at  Cherbourg ;  but  that 
place  being  furiously  assailed  both  by  sea  and 
laud,  surrendered  on  the  12tli  of  August ;  and  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  lost.^ 

The  Count  of  Dunois  and  other  captains  had 
already  made  an  impression  on  the  English  pos- 
sessions on  the  Garonne :  the  Count  of  Peutliievre 
had  recently  been  despatched  with  an  army  in 
that  direction,  and,  soon  after  the  conquest  or 
submission  of  Normandy,  the  mass  of  Charlesj' 
forces  marched  against  Guienne,  where  there 
were  scarcely  any  English  troops,  and  whei-e  the 
people,  though  not  much  attached  to  the  French, 
from  whom  they  still  diftered  materially  in  lan- 
guage and  habits,  were  wavering  and  divided. 
Thenobles  generally  had  declared  against  the  Eng- 
lish: when  the  French  army  began  their  campaign 
in  earnest,  in  1451,  the  castles  were  surrendered 
to  them  without  any  fighting.  The  English, 
collecting  their  weak  and  scattered  detachments, 
retired  to  Bordeaux  and  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  fair  and  flourishing  city,  where 
their  flag  had  floated  for  300  years.  CastlUon, 
St.  Emilion,  Libourne,  Rions,  were  carried  by 
assault ;  and  the  Sire  d'Orval  advanced  with  a 


1  Monstrclet;  Hall. 

'  Monstrdet:  Villaret.  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel  had  drawn  some 
troops  from  the  garrisons,  and  joined  them  to  his  3000  ;  but  hia 
force  was  still  very  inferior  to  the  army  of  Clermont,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  second  French  army  under  Richemont. 

'  Monstrdet. 
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body  uf  horse  to  the  environs  of  Bordccanx.  At 
his  approach  tlie  English  garrison  and  8000  or 
10,000  of  tiie  citizens,  with  the  mayor  at  their 
head,  made  a  sortie  witli  more  spirit  than  disci- 
pline: li'Urval  charged  them  rudely  at  several 
points,  broke  them,  covered  the  roads  with  their 
wouuiied  and  their  dead,  and  carried  off  a  con- 
tiidenible  niiml)er  of  prisoners.     Hut   Bordeaux 


was  not  lost  by  an  unlucky  sally ;  aud  this  year 
the  French  were  awed  by  its  formidable  attitude. 
In  the  following  summer  the  Counts  of  Dunois 
Penthievre,  Foix,  and  Armagnac  penetrated  into 
Guienne  from  four  diffei-ent  sides :  the  important 
town  of  Blaye  surrendered  to  them  ;  other  places 
declared  for  Charles  ;  and,  hemmed  in  or  crushed 
by  numerous  and  still  increasing  forces,  the  Euo-- 


lish,  who  no  longer  possessed  a  foot  of  ground  in 
the  province  except  Fronsac,  Bayonne,  and  Bor- 
deaux, were  forced  to  consent  to  give  up  those 
places  by  tlie  festival  of  St.  John,  if  they  were 
not  previously  relieved  and  reinforced  by  troops 
from  Englanrj.  The  time  passed  ;  not  a  man  was 
sent  to  their  succour;  and  on  the  appointed  day 
the  garrisons  of  Fronsac  and  Bordeaux  opened 
their  gates  to  the  officers  of  Charles.  Notwith- 
«>Uanding  their  stipulation,  the  garrison  of  Bay- 


onne still  attempted  to  defend  that  place  -,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  capitulate  soon  after  to 
Count  Gaston  de  Foix.' 

Thus  was  lost  the  last  fragment  of  the  brilliant 
heritage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  policy  and  valour  of  Henry  II. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  the  English  in  France 


-ae  connection,  at  once  poUtical  and  commercial,  which 
bound  England  by  the  closest  ties  with  Guienne  and  Langrxedoc, 
curing  whole  cenuiries,  at  times,  too,  when  uoxtheni  and  west- 
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save  Calais  and  a  strip  of  marsny  land  command- 
ed by  its  batteries.  In  Normandy  and  other 
parts  of  France  theii*  expulsion  was  hailed  with 
a  general  though  not  unanimous  joy;  but  it  was 
far  different  in  Guienne,  where  the  people,  who 
did  not  consider  themselves  Frenchmen,  and  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  old  franchises, 
which  the  English,  accustomed  to  liberties  of  the 
same  sort,  had  res]:)ected,  felt  that  they  had  much 
to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  being  included  in  that 
national  system  and  placed  under  French  gover- 
nors. Forgetting  all  their  former  complaints 
against  the  pride  of  the  Islanders,  the  people  of 
Guienne  long  continued  to  regret  the  days  when 
the  red  cross  of  England  waved  over  their  thriv- 
ing cities  and  sea-ports.  Nor  did  they  submit 
to  their  new  masters  without  an  effort  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  their  old  ones.' 

The  tables  had  been  turned:  the  English  began, 
under  Henry  V.,  to  make  their  conquest  of  France 
when  that  country  was  cursed  with  a  mad  king, 
an  intriguing  and  vindictive  queen,  and  a  fac- 
tious nobility;  and  they  finished  losing  all  they 
gained,  and  a  great  deal  more,  when  the  same 
curses  fell  upon  their  own  country.  But  the 
shame  of  those  losses  was  not  to  be  borne  pa- 
tiently by  a  high-spLrited  peojtle,  and  before 
the  final  closing  of  the  account  of  defeat  and  ex- 
pulsion, they  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk — for  such  was  the  title  which 
this  minister,  rising  as  his  country  sank,  had 
now  taken  to  himself. 

Bitter  complaints  had  been  repeatedly  made  in 
pai'liament  by  a  spirited  minority,  and  as  mis- 
fortunes thickened  this  minority  became  a  majo- 
rity, whose  indignation  was  overwhelming.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1449,  while  the  public  mind 
was  exasperated  by  the  recent  loss  of  Rouen, 
Suffolk  was  attacked  in  both  houses.  He  had  a 
short  breathing-time  during  the  Christmas  re- 
cess,- but  the  popular  clamour  rose  louder  and 
louder;  and  when  parliament  met,  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1450,  he  complained  of  the  accusations 
made  against  him,  defended  his  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism,  and   challenged    his   accusers   to   the 


em  France  was  at  war  both  with  England  and  what  are  now 
her  own  southern  provinces,  must  have  greatly  promoted  the 
intellectual  and  social  development  of  England.  Thierry  speaks 
thus  of  I.anguedoc : — "  The  county  of  Toulouse,  and  the  great 
lordships  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  its  dependencies, 
either  as  allies  or  vassals,  were  infinitely  more  civilized  than 
any  other  territories  comprised  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Gaul.  They  drove  a  great  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 
Their  cities  enjoyed  municipal  constitutions,  and  even  resembled 
in  some  measure  the  Italian  republics.  The  wealthy  burgesses 
had  each  his  own  mansion-house,  flanked  with  towers ;  and 
their  sous  might  be  knighted  if  they  chose,  and  joust  at  toimia- 
meuts  like  noblemen.  This  love  of  political  equality,  which 
scandalized  the  knights  of  France,  Burgundy,  and  Gei-many, 
bringing  all  classes  of  the  population  into  fi-ee  intercourse  with 
each  other,  inspired  the  Gallic  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediten-anean  with  a  spirit  of  activity  which  displayed  itself  in 
all  kinds  of  moral  cultiu-e.  Their  literatm-e  was  the  most  re- 
Voi.  1. 


proof.  This  challenge  was  readily  accepted.  Four 
days  after,  the  commons  requested  the  lords  to 
commit  him  to  the  Tower.  The  lords  replied 
that  they  could  not  commit  a  peer  without  some 
specific  charge.  The  comnaons  took  only  two 
days  to  get  up  a  direct  charge,  and,  when  they 
produced  it,  it  was  neither  honest  nor  ingenious. 
It  simply  charged  the  duke  with  having  furnished 
the  castle  of  Wallingford  with  provisions  and 
military  stores,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the 
King  of  France,  who,  they  asserted,  was  prepar- 
ing to  invade  England.  The  lords,  however, 
without  hesitation,  ordered  the  ari'est  of  the  ob- 
noxious minister,  and  he  was  seized  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  The  bill  of  impeachment, 
which  the  commons  prepared  in  ten  days,  con- 
tained several  additional  charges.  For  example, 
they  charged  Suffolk  with  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing both  Henry  and  his  partial  misti-ess  Margaret, 
and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  own 
son ;  and  they  said  that  he  had  contracted  en- 
gagements with  the  French,  in  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing their  assistance  for  these  ends.  To  the  charges 
of  liberating  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  ceding 
Maine  and  Anjou,  he  was  certainly  amenable  as 
a  minister;  and  these  charges  were  now  pi-ef erred 
against  him.  But  the  commons  were  still  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  as  to  their  proofs ;  and  on  the 
7  th  of  March,  a  month  after  laying  their  first 
impeachment  of  eight  articles,  they  presented  a 
new  impeachment  of  a  very  different  kind,  which 
contained  sixteen  articles,  some  of  which  seem 
probable  enough,  but  none  of  them  amounted  to 
absolute  treason. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March,  Suffolk  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  he  vowed  that  he  was  innocent 
of  any  treason.  In  pleading,  he  kept  to  the  ab- 
surd impeachment  in  eight  articles,  never  allud- 
ing to  the  charges  of  waste  of  money,  improvi- 
dence, and  corruption,  or  indeed  to  any  other  of 
the  sixteen  charges  contained  in  the  second  bill 
of  impeachment.  As  to  the  article  relating  to 
his  project  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  own  son, 
he  maintained  that  it  was  absurd,  and  the  pro- 
fined  in  Europe,  and  the  langi.iage  of  that  literature  was  classical 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  Their  Clu-istianity  was  ardent  and  exalted; 
for  they  were  by  nature  impassioned,  and  it  did  not  consist  in 
an  implicit  belief  of  the  dogmas,  and  a  mechanical  observance 
of  the  practices  of  the  Roman  church.  Without  openly  i-evolt- 
ing  against  that  clnu-ch,  they  had  at  that  remote  period  anti- 
ciixated,  and  in  some  sort  had  even  exceeded,  the  religious  re- 
formation which  the  sixteenth  centui-y  saw  bui'st  into  light  in 
other  countries.  All  this  was  effected  amongst  them  insensibly, 
without  a  religious  war — without  any  burst  of  fanaticism — with- 
out their  having  themselves  exactly  measured  the  degree  of  their 
dissent  from  the  Catholic  chui-ch."  Many  traits  in  this  description 
seem  to  have  beeu  transplanted  into  England  at  an  early  date. 

J  Monstrelet;  A.  Thierry,  Hist.  Guyenne;  Hall;  Stow. 

2  During  tliis  interval  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a  finend  o' 
Siilfolk  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  was  massacred  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Portsmouth  for  the  pai-t  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiatioua 

about  Maine  and  Aniou.  ,„„ 
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joct  iiui)os.sil.le.  He  couUl  nut  deuy  the  cessiou 
of  Maiue  and  Anjou;  but  he  urged  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  that  guilt  (if  guilt  it  were),  for 
the  other  lords  of  the  council  had  authorized 
that  niea.sure,  and  the  peere  in  parliament  had 
afterwards  s;inetioned  it.  The  commons  were  de- 
termined that  he  should  nut  escape,  and  refused 
to  vote  any  supplies;  the  court,  by  which  could  be 
meant  little  but  the  queen,  were  equally  resolved 
that  he  should  not  be  convicted  ;  and  the  whole 
proceeding  ended,  as  it  began,  in  irregularity. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Suffolk  was  again  called 
up  to  the  lords,  the  king  being  present.  The 
chancellor' observed  to  the  duke  that  he  had  not 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  peer,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  more  to  say  in  defence  of  his 
conduct.  Suffolk  said  that  he  thought  he  had 
said  enough  to  establish  his  innocence :  and  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  his 
master.  The  scene  had  been  arranged  before- 
liauil ;  the  chancellor  instantly  rejoined,  saying 
that,  as  the  duke  did  not  put  himself  upon  his 
peerage  for  trial,  the  king  would  not  declare 
him  either  innocent  or  guilty;  but  with  respect 
to  the  second  impeachment  (to  which  Suffolk 
had  given  no  answer),  the  king,  not  as  a  judge 
takin"'  council  of  the  lords,  but  as  one  to  whose 
authority  the  prisoner  had  submitted  of  his  own 
free  will,  commanded  him  to  quit  England 
before  the  1st  of  May,  and  to  remain  in  banish- 
ment for  the  space  of  five  years. 

If  parliament  had  entered  into  this  compromise, 
and  were  satisfied  with  it,  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  people  of  London.  These  were  furious 
that  the  traitor,  the  cause  of  all  the  disgrace 
abroad,  as  they  considered  him,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  escape  so  easily;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  en- 
largement, upwai-ds  of  2000  persons  collected  to 
take  his  life.  Suffolk,  however,  evaded  the  rao-e 
of  this  mob,  and  went  to  his  estates,  where  he 
summoned  his  relatives,  friends,  and  dependents. 
In  their  presence  he  swore  upon  the  host  that  he 
was  a  wronged  and  innocent  man ;  and  then  he 
went  to  Ipswich,  and  embarked  for  the  Continent. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  as  they  were  sailing  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  the  two  small  vessels  which 
carried  the  exile  and  his  retinue  were  brought-to 
by  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  great  ship  of  war. 
The  duke  Avaa  ordered  on  board  the  Nicholas, 
the  captain  of  which  said  to  him,  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  deck,  "Welcome,  traitor!"  He  was 
kept  on  board  two  days,  during  which  the  ship 
stood  off  and  on,  ]>robably  communicating  with 
some  great  movers  in  the  business  on  shore,  and 


the  duke  employed  himself  with  his  confessor. 
On  the  third  day  a  cock-boat  came  alongside, 
and  in  the  boat  were  a  block,  an  axe,  and  an 
executioner.  Suffolk  was  handed  over  to  the 
latter,  who  cut  off  his  head.  A  general  cry  had 
been  raised  that  Suffolk  still  i-etained  the  confi- 
dence of  Margaret,  and  that  it  was  insupportable 
to  see  the  "  queen  s  darling"  escape  with  a  certainty 
of  being  soon  recalled  to  power  and  to  vengeance ; 
but  who  were  the  great  directors  of  his  assassi- 
nation was  never  cleai'ly  proved.  No  investiga- 
tion took  place;  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  death, 
and  their  minds  were  soon  excited  by  other 
events  which  were  the  faint  jn-elude  to  the  wars 
of  the  Eoses.'- 

John  Cade  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  France  as  a  soldier  of  the 
English,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  an 
outlaw.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  that  he  came 
from  Ireland,  then  governed  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  into  England,  at  the  moment  when  the 
excitement  against  the  government  was  at  the 
highest.  Insurrections  had  bi'oken  out  in  seve- 
i-al  parts  of  the  kingdom  before  Suffolk's  fall, 
and  Cade  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  jjopular 
movement  immediately  after  that  event.  He 
assumed  the  noble  name  of  Mortimer,  and 
claimed  a  descent  which  made  him  a  relation 
(though  illegitimately)  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
None  but  very  questionable  evidence  was  evei' 
brought  to  show  that  this  prince  had  emj^loyed 
him,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Cade,  or  rather  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  without 
which  Cade  would  have  been  nothing,  played  the 
game  of  the  duke,  and  encoiu-aged  the  hopes  which 
York  had  long  entertained  of  gi-asjjiug  the  royal 
power.  The  men  of  Kent^  had  long  been  noted 
for  their  determined  spirit;  they  were  the  boldest 
and  least  vicious  of  the  insui-gents  who,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  nearly  overtui-ned  a  former  weak 
government ;  they  were  probably  better  informed 
than  the  people  of  the  inland  counties  of  what 
was  passing  in  France;  and  they  were  now  more 
violent  in  their  comjilaints  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  It  was  said  that  the  queen  held  them 
guilty  of  the  recent  murder  of  her  favom-ite, 
whose  headless  body  lay  for  some  time  exposed 
on  the  beach  near  Dover,  and  that  she  had 
threatened  to  take  a  sanguinary  vengeance. 
Cade  threw  himself  among  these  men,  who  se- 


This  was  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Suffolk's  chanceUor  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resigned  the  seals  at  the  fii-st  blush 
of  the  prosecution.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  present 
scene  passed  in  the  kings  apartment,  to  which  aU  the  lords, 
spiritu-J  and  temporal,  were  summoned. 


-  Hall:  Continuation  Hist.  Croyland;  Stow. 

^  Thierry  ascribes  the  readiness  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  take  the 
lead  in  popular  insiUTections  to  their  having  ijresei-ved  some 
remembrance  of  their  fathers  liaving  made  terms  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  A  much  more  likely  cause  lay  in  the  law  of 
gavelkind  prevailing  in  that  count}'.  This  "  incensate  custome 
of  gavelkind,"  as  it  is  caUei  in  the  Glory  of  Generosity,  "  tendeth 
to  the  destruction  of  aimcient  and  gentle  houses,"  and  hence 
also  to  the  multiplication  of  small  democratic  proprietors.— P. 0-4. 
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lected  him  to  be  their  captain.  He  led  tliem 
towards  the  capital;  and  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  great  multitude,  estimated  at  15,000  or 
20,000,  encamped  at  Blackheath,  from  which 
point  Cade  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Londoners.  The  court  sent  to  demand  why  the 
good  men  of  Kent  had  quitted  their  homes. 
Cade  gave  their  reasons  iu  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent."  After 
alluding  to  the  report  that  Kent  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  royal  power,  and  made  a  hunting 
forest,  "  for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  of 
which  the  commons  of  Kent  were  never  guilty," 
Cade,  or  the  pens  that  wi'ote  for  him,  went  on  to 
complain  that  justice  and  prosperity  had  been 
put  out  of  the  land  by  misgovernmeut ;  that  the 
king  was  stirred  to  live  only  on  the  substance  of 
the  commons,  while  other  men  fattened  on  the 
lauds  and  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  realm  were  not  paid  for  stuff  and  pur- 
veyance forcibly  taken  for  the  king's  use ;  that 
the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  were  excluded 
from  the  court  and  government,  which  were 
filled  exclusively  by  mean  and  corrupt  persons, 
who  plundered  and  oppressed  the  people;  that  it 
was  noised  that  the  king's  lauds  iu  France  had 
been  alienated  and  put  away  from  the  crown, 
and  the  lords  and  people  there  destroyed  with 
untrue  means  of  treason  ;  that  the  commons  of 
Kent  had  been  especially  overtaxed  and  ill- 
treated  ;  that  their  sheriffs  and  collectors  had 
been  guilty  of  infamous  extortion  ;  and  that  the 
free  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  had  been 
hindered.  The  court  pretendeil  to  be  preparing 
a  proper  answer  to  this  startling  list  of  grievan- 
ces, but  it  employed  the  time  thus  gained  in  col- 
lecting troops  in  London.  In  this  interval  Cade 
sent  in  anothei*  paper,  headed  "  The  requests  by 
the  captain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent." 
This  document,  though  conceived  in  respectful 
language,  went  more  directly  to  the  point.  It 
required  that  the  king  should  resume  the  grants 
(^f  the  crown,  so  that  he  might  reign  like  a  king 
royal;  that  he  should  instantly  dismiss  all  the 
false  progeny  and  affinity  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  take  about  his  noble  person  the  true  lords  of 
his  royal  blood,  namely,  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  the  Duke  of  York,  long  exiled  from  the 
king's  presence,  and  the  mighty  princes  the  Dukes 
of  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk  ;  that  he 
should  punish  the  false  traitors  who  had  con- 
trived and  imagined  the  death  of  that  excellent 
prince  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  their  holy  fa- 
ther the  cardinal,"  and  others,  and  who  had  pro- 
moted and  caused  the  loss  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Nor- 

'  This  murder  of  old  Beaufort  was  the  most  absurd  statement 
in  these  documents.  Surely  it  was  natm-al  enough  for  a  man  to 
die  at  the  age  of  eighty;  and  the  cardinal,  as  we  have  said,  died 
almost  iu  public. 


mandy,  and  other  parts  of  France.  The  court 
had  now  levied  a  considerable  army;  and  this 
force  was  sent  out  to  give  the  rebels  their  an- 
swer. Cade  fell  back  from  Blackheath  to  Seven- 
oaks,  where,  in  a  good  position,  he  halted,  and 
waited  the  attack  of  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
army.  This  detachment  was  defeated  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  the  commander.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  was  slain.  The  soldiers  had  not 
fought  with  good  will  at  Sevenoaks ;  and  when 
their  main  body,  still  at  Blackheath,  got  intelli- 
gence of  that  atiair,  they  began  to  say  that  they 
liked  not  to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen, 
who  only  called  for  a  reasonable  redress  of  griev- 
ances. The  court  now  found  that  concession 
was  expedient:  and  they  sent  Lord  Say,  a  very 
obnoxious  minister,  and  some  other  individuals, 
who  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  to  the  Tower,  which  Lord  Scales  un- 
dertook to  maintain  for  the  king.  The  army 
was  disbanded,  and  the  king  was  conveyed  for 
safety  to  the  strong  castle  of  Keuilworth.  While 
this  was  doing.  Cade  re-appeared  at  Blackheath; 
and  by  the  end  of  June,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  from 
Lambeth  and  Southwark  to  Greenwich.  From 
South  wark  he  sent  to  demand  enti'ance  into  the 
city  of  London ;  and  this,  after  a  debate  in  the 
common  council,  was  freely  granted  to  him  by 
the  lord-mayor.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Cade  led 
his  followers  into  the  heart  of  the  capital.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline 
— he  issued  proclamations  forbidding  plunder, 
and  in  the  evening  he  led  his  host  back  to  the 
Borough.  The  next  day  he  returned  in  the  same 
good  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor  and  judges 
to  sit  in  Guildhall,  and  pass  judgment  upon  Lord 
Say,  of  whose  jDerson  he  had,  by  some  means, 
obtained  possession.  Say  demanded  a  trial  by 
his  peers,  but  Cade's  men  hurried  him  to  the 
standard  at  Cheapside,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
Soon  after,  they  did  the  same  by  Say's  son-in- 
law,  Cromer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent.-  When  this  was 
over,  they  retired  quietly  to  the  Borough  for  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  the  followng  day  a  few 
houses  were  pillaged.  The  citizens  now  took 
counsel  with  Lord  Scales,  who  had  1000  soldiers 
in  the  Tower;  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  prevent  Cade  from  entering  the  city  on 
the  morrow.  The  insurgents  got  news  of  this 
intention  in  the  night,  and  instantly  made  an 
attack  on  the  bridge.  The  citizens  resolutely 
defended  it,  and,  after  a  nocturnal  fight,  which 
lasted  six  hours,  and  cost  many  lives,  they  re- 
mained masters  of  the  passage. 

''■  Bills  of  indictment  were  also  found  against  the  Duchess  of 
Sufl'olk,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Thomas  Daniel,  and  several 
other  friends  of  the  deceased  minister,  who,  fortunately,  were 
out  of  reach  of  the  iusurgeuts. 
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•  The  insurgents  retired  into  Southwark,  ami,  in 
concert  with  the  initiited  citizens,  it  was  re- 
bulvetl  to  delude  them  by  jn-oniises  of  pardon, 
iw  hiiil  been  j.ractised  with  the  followera  of  Wat 
Tyler.  Both  the  chancellor  and  the  ex-chancel- 
lor, the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury, 
hud  Uiken  refuge  in  the  Tower,  whence  they 
dcsjatcheil  the  Uishop  of  Winchester  with  a 
general  pardon,  under  the  great  seal,  to  all  such 
as  should  return  to  their  homes.  It  appears  that 
the  prelate  also  promised  a  redress  of  grievances. 
His  mission  had  the  immediate  etiect  of  creating 
:i  division  among  the  insiu-gents— one  jiarty  being 
oi  oi)iuion  that  they  ought  to  accept  the  coudi- 
lions;  the  other,  that  there  was  uo  faith  to  be  put 
in  them.  Some  began  to  retire  into  Kent:  Cade 
accepteil  the  pardon,  and  then  the  whole  force 
beiniu  to  dispei-se.  But  in  two  days  Cade  was 
ugjiiu  in  Southwark,  with  a  considerable  host, 
who  maintained  that  it  would  be  folly  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  had  obtained  some 
security  from  government  for  the  performance  of 
its  jtromises.  Dissension,  however,  broke  out 
afresh,  and  being  awed  by  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  Londoners,  they  retreated  to  Blaeklieath,  and 
thence  marched  to  Rochestei",  where  theii-  feuds 
territied  their  leader.  Cade,  who  expected  to  be 
murdered  or  delivered  up  to  government,  which 
had  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  offered  lOUO 
m:u-ks  for  his  apiireheusion,  got  secretly  to  horse, 
and  galloped  across  the  country  towards  the  Sus- 
sex coast.  He  was  closely  followed  by  one  Alex- 
ander Iden,  an  esquire,  who  overtook  him  and 
attacked  him  sword  in  hand.  After  a  desperate 
tight,  the  squii-e  proved  the  better  man.     The 


head  of  Cade  was  stuck  upon  London  bridge, 
with  the  face  turned  towards  the  pleasant  hills 
of  Kent ;  and  Iden  was  made  happy  with  the 
1000  marks.  Pursuit  was  then  made  after  Cade's 
companions,'  and  many  were  taken  and  executed 
as  traitors.-  It  was  stated  in  a  subsequent  act 
of  attainder,  that  some  of  these  men  confessed 
that  their  object  had  been  to  place  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  throne ;  but  this  evidence 
is  open  to  suspicion;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
affirmed  that  the  insurgents  had  been  employed 
by  the  duke.'  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
caution,  prudence,  and  patience  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  piince's  name  w^as  certainly  put  pro- 
minently forward  at  this  time;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  if  the  question  was  to  be  decided  by  de- 
scent and  birth,  that  Yoi-k  had  a  j^referable 
right  to  the  throne. 

We  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  claims  of 
the  old  line  of  the  Plantagenets  rested  in  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.*  This  Edmund,  after 
faithfully  serving  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  peace 
and  in  war,  died  in  1424;  upon  which,  as  he  left 
uo  issue,  and  as  his  brother  Roger  and  his  sister 
Eleanor  had  died  childless,  his  rights  passed  to 
his  sister  Anne,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  for  trea- 
son in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
Anne  Mortimer  had  a  son,  the  present  Prince 
Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  pater- 
nal uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  as  also  to  the  lineal 
rights  of  his  maternal  uncle  Edmund  Mortimei-, 
Earl  of  March.  But  notwithstanding  the  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right — a  doctrine 
which  had  gradually  made  way  in  Europe — it  may 


'  Slow;  Fabynn:  Pa»ton  Lettei-K. 

•  ThitjiTy  contrasts  this  insmxection  with  that  under  Wat 
Tvler,  eeveuty  years  before.  Tlie  latter  he  considers  as  chiefly 
OHO  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  represented  by  the  sei-fe,  against 
the  AngloXormau,  repi-eseutedby  thej/e;iJj(s/to»iirtes — the  gentry 
— and  to  have  been  the  final  term  of  the  series  of  Saxon  revolts, 
anil  the  first  of  a  new  order  of  jiolitical  movements.  Had  it 
succeeded,  aa  an  liistorian  of  that  ])eriod  expiesses  himself,  all 
n-ibility  and  gentry  might  liave  disappeared  fiom  England. 
What  re<ally  followed  >I.  Thieri-y  describes  thus: — 

••  ,A.D.  l;i81-14.00.j  liut,  instead  of  tliis,  matters  remained  as 
formerly  established  by  the  Conquest;  and  the  serfs,  after  their 
•lefeat,  continued  to  be  treated  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  which  told  them :— '  Villains  you  were,  and  still 
lire ;  and  in  bomUge  you  shall  remain."  Notwithstanding  the 
failiu-e  of  the  great  etfort  they  had  made  to  escape  at  once  from 
Ijondage,  and  to  obliterate  the  distinction  of  conditions  wliich 
had  succeeded  that  of  races,  the  natuial  process  by  which  that 
distinction  became  gradually  less  visible  and  revolting  went  on 
luiinterrupted ;  and  the  enfraucliisement  of  individuals,  which 
bad  begun  long  before,  became  more  and  more  freqiieiit.  The 
idea  of  the  specific  injustice  of  serfdom  and  prajdial  bondage 
(Whatever  ita  origin,  and  whether  of  ancient  or  recent  institu- 
tioni— this  great  idea,  which  had  formed  the  giand  tie  uniting 
the  conspirators  of  l:isl,  and  which  the  instinct  of  freedom  had 
implanted  in  the  souls  of  the  pea.sautry  before  it  had  reached 
the  higher  raidcs,  came  at  length  to  be  owned  as  a  true  principle 
)>y  the  gentry  themselves.  In  those  moments  of  thoughtfuluess 
when  reflection  becomes  calmer  and  deeper— when  reason  pre- 
vails over  interest  and  avarice— in  the  hour  of  domestic  sonow, 
of  sickness,  and  of  impeniling  death— the  nobles  of  that  age  re- 


pented in  such  momeuts  of  doubt  of  their  holding  property  in 
bondmen,  as  a  thing  displeasing  to  that  God  who  had  created 
all  men  after  his  own  image.  Many  deeds  of  manumission, 
dated  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  have  the  follow- 
ing preamble : — '  Inasmuch  as  in  the  beginning,  God  made  all 
men  Vjy  natm-e  free,  and  as  the  law  of  nations  placed  some  after- 
wards under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  we  think  it  would  be  pious 
and  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  liberate  such  jjersons  to 
us  subjected  in  vUlanage,  and  to  free  tliem  entirely  from  such  sei-- 
vices :  Ivnow  therefore  that  we  have  freed  and  liberated  from  all 

yoke  of  eei-vitude  ,  oui-  knaves,  of  the  manor  of ,  them 

and  all  their  children,  born  and  to  be  born.'      .      .      .      Jack 
Cade,  who  in  144S  played  the  same  part  ;i3  Wat  Tyler  in  13S1, 
did  not,  like  the  latter,  make  himself  the  representative  of  the 
rights  of  the  common  people  in  opposition  to  the  gentlemen ; 
but,  connecting  his  own  and  the  popular  cause  with  the  aristo- 
cratical  factious  which  then  divided  England,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  announce  himself  as  one  of  the  royal  famUy,  unjustly  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  to  the  throne.     The  influence  which 
I  this  imposture  had  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  northeni 
I  provijices,  and  in  that  veiy  county  of  Kent  which,  seventy  yeai-s 
I  before,  had  chosen  tilers,  bakere,  and  cartei-s  for  its  leaders, 
I  proves  that  a  rapid  amalgamation  was  in  progi-ess  between  the 
political  interests  and  passions  of  the  different  classes  of  men  in 
England,  and  that  a  certain  order  of  ideas  and  sympathies  was 
j  no  longer  attached,  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  manner,  to  a  cer- 
tain descent  or  social  condition."- TAe  Korman  Conquest. 

•iThe  act  here  alluded  to  was  an  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  the  Yorkists  in  November,  1459,  when  their  enemies 
wei-e  triumphant. 
■*  See  vol.  i.  p.  537. 
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be  questioned  whether  the  nation  would  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  if  the  notorious  and  still  increasing  inca- 
pacity of  Henry,  and  the  odium  which  his  wife 
incm-red,  had  not  forced  tlie  subject  upon  their 
attention.  The  duke  had  been  recalled  from  the 
command  in  France  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Margaret,  and  his  post  in  Ireland  was 
considered  by  his  friends  as  a  kind  of  exile.  He 
had,  however,  acquired  great  popularity  among 
the  English  and  the  descendants  of  the  English 
in  that  country;  and  recently  (iu  the  year  1449) 
he  had  gained  much  credit  by  the  ability  he  dis- 
played in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  native  Irish.  Resigning  his  command  there, 
he  suddenly  appeared  iu  England  in  the  end  of 
August,  14.51.  After  paying  a  short  visit  to  the 
king  in  London,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of  Fother- 
iugay.  He  was  mute  as  to  his  iuteutions,  but 
the  court  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  to  oppose 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  nearest  male 
relation  to  King  Henry,  and  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  But 
it  was  under  Somerset's  government  in  France 
that  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  completed;  and 
this  circumstance,  added  to  that  of  his  being  iu 
high  favour  with  the  queeu,  rendered  him  almost 
as  unpopular  as  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been.' 
Two  years  were  spent  in  noisy  discontent  and 
silent  intrigiies.  Each  party  stood  in  awe  of  the 
other,  and  measured  its  ground  before  proceed- 
ing to  extremities.  Some  dark  deeds  were  com- 
mitted by  both  factions,  but  the  scale  of  guilt 
seemed  rather  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  court. 
Tresham,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  had  prosecuted  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
assassinated  by  some  friends  of  the  queen. 

A  member  of  the  commons  boldly  proposed 
that,  as  Henry  had  no  children,  and  was  not 
likely  to  have  any,  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to 
be  declared  heir  to  the  throne;  but  the  proposer 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons, 
however,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  agreed  iu  a  request 
that  the  king  would  be  ^jleased  to  dismiss  from 
ofhce  and  from  the  court  the  new  minister  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  several  lords  and  ladies 
related  to  Suffolk.  The  court  resisted  or  evaded 
both  measui-es.  Violent  quarrels  arose  between 
the  adherents  of  goverumeut  and  the  Yorkists; 
the  former  asserting  that  there  was  treason  afloat 
— the  latter,  that  there  were  projects  for  depriv- 
ing Duke  Richard  of  his  liberty,  and  treating 
him  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  treated 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1452,  the  Duke  of  York  repaired  to  his 
castle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  tlie  neighbour- 

i  Kot.  Pari..-    Wm.  Worcest.;  Hall;  Sloio. 


hood  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  Mortimer  fa- 
mily. He  collected  a  considerable  armed  force, 
but,  by  proclamation,  declared  that  he  had  no 
evil  intentions  against  the  king,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered to  swear  fealty  upon  the  sacrament.  A 
royal  army  was  sent  against  him;  but  while  that 
force  went  westward  by  one  road,  York  marched 
eastward  by  another,  and  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Loudon,  which  were  shut  in  his  face. 
He  then  marched  to  the  borders  of  Kent,  where 
he  probably  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  mal- 
contents who  had  been  out  with  Cade.  It  ap- 
peals, however,  that  few  joined  him,  and  when 
Henry  came  vip  with  him,  at  Dartford,  he  agreed 
to  a  ])eacefid  negotiation.  Two  bishops  were  the 
negotiatoi's  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  when 
they  asked  why  York  was  in  arms,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  for  his  own  safety,  seeing  that  re- 
peated attempts  had  been  made  to  work  his  ruin. 
Henry  said  that  he  cleared  York  of  all  treason, 
and  esteemed  him  as  a  true  man  and  his  own 
well-beloved  cousin.  Notwithstanding  the  coy- 
ness of  the  men  of  Kent,  it  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  high  tone  maintained  by  the  duke,  that 
his  force  was  considerable.  He  insisted  that  all 
]3ersons  who  had  trespassed  and  offended  against 
the  laws,  especially  such  as  were  indicted  of  trea- 
son, should  be  arrested  and  jjut  upon  their  trial. 
The  king,  or  those  who  dii-ected  him,  promised 
all  this,  and  more.  A  mock  order  was  given  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  York  was  assured  that  a  new 
council,  iu  which  he  should  have  a  seat,  should 
be  appointed  forthwith.  Upon  this  Duke  Richard 
disbanded  his  army,  and  agreed  to  a  personal 
interview.  With  singular  confidence  he  went 
unarmed  and  almost  alone  to  the  king's  tent. 
One  of  the  first  persons  he  saw  there  was  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  called  him  felon  and 
traitor,  epithets  which  were  retorted  with  in- 
terest. When  York  turned  to  depart,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  the  king's  prisoner.  Somerset, 
it  is  said,  would  have  proceeded  to  a  summary 
trial  and  execution,  but  this  was  pi'evented  by 
the  fears  of  the  other  ministers  and  courtiers. 
York  was  then  sent  to  London,  and  held  jjartly 
as  a  prisoner,  and  "  straighter  would  have  been 
kept,  but  it  was  noised  that  Sir  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  son  to  the  said  Duke  of  York,  wtis  coming 
towards  London  with  a  strong  power  of  Welsh- 
men, which  feared  so  the  queen  and  council  that 
the  duke  was  set  at  full  liberty;  and  on  the  10th 
of  March  he  made  his  submission,  and  took  his 
oath  in  St.  Paul's  to  be  a  true,  faithful,  and  obe- 
dient subject  to  the  king,  there  being  present 
King  Henry  and  most  of  the  nobility."^  York 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  remained 
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]>eifectly  quiet  till  lie  was  brought  forward  by 
t  he  luovenienta  in  parliament. 

We  have  said  that  the  jteojile  of  Guienne  did 
not  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  oj)pressive 
govcninu-nt  of  Charles  VII.  Soon  after  the  pa- 
cification of  the  Duke  of  York,"  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation into  England  to  request  the  assistance  of 
:i  small  army,  to  exjiress  their  bitter  regi-et  at  all 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  most  perfect  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
King  Henrv  if  he  wouM  enable  them  to  throw 
otf  the  French  yoke.=  Nearly  all  the  lords  of 
the  Bonlelttis  were  equally  irritated  against  the 
French,  and  they  united  with  the  citizens  in  the 
project  of  recalling  the  English.  The  chief  of 
these  nobles— the  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
countrj' — the  Sires  of  Duras,  L'Esparre,  Monfer- 
rand,  Rauzan,  and  L'Anglade,  repaired  secretly 
to  Ix>ndon,  where  they  treated  with  good  eflFect, 
for.  weak  as  was  the  government,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  recover  what  had 
Wen  lost  by  miserable  negligence.  Four  or  five 
thousand  good  soldiers  were  collected  and  equip- 
ped, and  the  command  was  offered  to  the  brave 
old  Talbot,  who,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
nearly  eighty  yeai-s,  accepted  it  joyfully.  At  his 
appi-oach  to  Bordeaux  the  nobles  of  the  country 
crowded  to  his  honoured  standard — the  people 
caught  the  flame  of  insurrection — and  in  a  brief 
.opace  of  time  the  red  cross  of  England  was  again 
raised  in  nearl}'  every  town  in  Guienne.  Charles, 
at  the  moment,  was  engaged  in  a  senseless  war 
with  the  Count  of  Savoy;  but  these  startling 
events  recalled  him  from  the  ueighboiu'hood  of 
the  Alps  to  the  hills  of  Gascony.  Having  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  win  over  the  people  by  pro- 
mises of  better  government,  he  advanced  against 
the  towns  on  the  Dordogne  and  the  Garonne  with 
lire  and  sword.  Some  of  them  he  took  by  assault; 
and  in  these  cases  his  troops  were  even  more 
merciless  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  In 
the  summer  following  he  laid  siege  to  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Castillon.  Talbot  determined  to 
relieve  this  place.     On  the  20th  of  July,  between 


'  Potion  Utta-r:   Whrthamntede :   Rnt.  Pari' 

*  The  inveterate  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  Aqmtanian  pro- 
rince*  for  France  and  Frenclmien,  and  their  attacliment  to 
Fjigland,  were  Vioth  of  old  sfcindiiig,  and  had  their  root  in  Ter\- 
variotu  cauae*.  Tlie  influence  of  the  Liuchess  Eleanor,  Henry  II."s 
qaeen.  in  prestTring  her  own  vassals  from  faUing  away  from  the 
Anglo- Xorman  nile,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  natural  feel- 
ings and  material  interests  per\ading  the  whole  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  from  M.-irseilles  to  B.iyonne.  "  By  a  singular 
dertiny,"  nays  Thierry.  "  whUe  Xormandy.  the  old  land  of  the 
Icings  and  nobles  of  England,  became  to  them  a  hostile  terri- 
U)ry.  Aquitaine,  from  the  Bay  of  Rochelle  to  the  Pyrenees, 
*^me<l  not  un»»iUing  to  remiiin  subject  to  their  authofitr.  It 
h.-«  already  been  seen  how  the  latter  country  was  preser\ed  un- 
der the  .\nglo-Xorman  dominion  by  the  iuiiuence  of  Henry  11. 's 
widi  iw,  the  Duchess  Eleanor.  After  her  death,  the  Aquitanians 
remaine<l  true  to  her  grandson,  through  fear  of  becoming  direct 
vasMls  of  the  King  of  France,  now,  as  master  of  Poictnu.  their 
immediate  neighlxjur.     Pui-suing  a  ix>Ucy  'lia',  w.is  thought  wise 


night  and  morning,  he  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
considerable  force,  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  fell 
upon  the  French  in  their  intreuchments.  Their 
jiosition  was  strong,  and  defended  by  bombards 
that  discharged  stone  shot;  but  Talbot  had  nearly 


Bombard. — Froissart  MS.  Bib.  Royale,  Paris. 

carried  it  when  the  Count  of  Penthie%Te  came  up 
with  another  army.  The  English  withdrew  from 
the  works,  formed  in  good  order,  and  even  then 
did  not  despair  of  fighting  their  way  back  to  ]3or- 
deaux;  but  their  brave  "octogenarian  chief"  was 
slain,  and  his  son  w;xs  killed  in  attempting  to 
save  him;  and  then  the  troops  fled.  About  1000 
men  were  made  prisoners.  There  was  no  second 
army — there  was  no  Talbot  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle. The  French  ai-my  soon  appeared  before  Bor- 
deaux, which,  after  a  bold  resistance  of  nearly 
two  mouths,  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitu- 
late on  the  10th  of  October.' 

The  uneasiness  shown  by  parlia- 
ment at  the  increasing  incapacity  of 
the  king,  and  at  the  power  of  the  queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  brought  about  the  recall  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  council;  and  this  measure 
was  soon  followed  by  the  committal  of  Somerset, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Tower  at  the  end  of  the  yeai- 
1 453.  On  the  1 4th  of  February,  1 454,  parliament 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  as  lieutenant  or 
commissioner  of  the  king.  For  some  time  the 
court  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  Henry's  real 
condition ;  but  the  lords  were  now  resolved  to  as- 
certain it,  and  an  accidental  circumstance  afforded 
them  a  good  reason  for  forcing  the  privacy  of 
Windsor  Castle.     Kemp,  Ai'chbishop  of  Canter- 
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in  the  middle  ages,  they  would  rather,  setting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  have  for  their  lord  paramount  a  distaj\t  king,  as 
in  that  case  the  countr)-  was  commonly  allowed  to  govern  itself 
according  to  its  own  l<xcil  customs,  and  by  a  native  administra- 
tion— advantages  hardly  to  be  exjiected  under  a  sovereign  whose 
immediate  domains  lay  close  at  hand."  The  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Laugiiedoc,  also,  favoured  a  connection  be- 
tween that  province  and  England,  for  the  wools  of  England  were 
transported  across  the  country  from  Bordeaux  to  the  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  on  the  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  the 
returns  being  probably  made  in  the  silks,  spices,  &c.,  of  the 
East,  imported  at  Marseilles,  and  in  the  drugs  aoad  sweetmeats 
of  MontpeUier. 

Had  we  but  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  proceed,  it  would 
be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  how  far  intercourse  with  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  Albigenses  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry  may  not,  through  this  cliannel,  have  first 
transmitted  LoUard  opinions  into  England. 

3  Momtrelet;  A.  TliieiTv,  RUt.  (h  Guyenne:  DaU. 
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bury  aud  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  died;  and 
as  it  was  usual  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  confer 
personally  with  the  sovereign  on  such  high  occa- 
sions, a  deputation  of  twelve  peers  went  to  Wind- 
sor, aud  would  not  be  refused  entry  into  the  castle. 
They  found  Henry  incapable  of  answering  them 
or  understanding  them :  in  the  words  of  their 
report  to  the  house,  "  they  could  get  no  answer 
nor  sign  from  him,  for  no  prayer  nor  desii-e," 
though  they  presented  themselves  to  him  three 
several  times.  This  report  of  the  deputation  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  on  record  in  parliament, 
and  was  reasonably  considered  as  authentic  a 
testimony  as  could  be  procured  of  their  sove- 
reign's infirmity  (of  which  there  was  no  kind  of 
doubt  in  the  country);  and  after  adjourning  two 
days,  they  "  elected  and  nominated  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  England."  York,  still  advancing  no 
hereditary  claim  to  the  crown,  accepted  of  the 
humbler  office,  with  all  the  limitations  put  upon 
it  by  parliament ;  but  a  weighty  circumstance  pro- 
bably this  time  contributed  to  his  moderation. 
Queen  Margai-et  had  been  delivered  of  a  son  about 
a  year  before,  aud,  though  the  outcry  seems  to 
have  been  almost  universal  that  this  was  no  child 
of  Henry,  the  legislature  could  not  entertain  the 
popular  clamour,  but  recognized  the  infant  Ed- 
ward by  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  aud  Earl 
of  Chester.  In  accepting  this  post  as  protector, 
York  took  care  to  obtain  the  most  explicit  decla- 
rations from  the  peers  that  he  only  followed  their 
"noble  commandments."  In  about  nine  mouths 
Henry  recovered  his  me- 
mory aud  some  degree  of 

reason — perhaps  as  much  as  .1: 

he  had  usually  possessed. 
The  court  instantly  claimed 
for  him  the  full  exercise  of 
royalty,  and  York  at  once 
gave  up  the  protectorate. 
The  first  use  made  of  this 
resumed  authority  by  the 
king  was  to  liberate  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.'  This 
step  and  some  others, 
which  showed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  court 
to  restore  the  unpopular 
minister,  irritated  a  great 
part  of  the  nation,  and 
induced  York  once  more 
to  take  up  arms.  He 
retired    again   to   Ludlow, 

where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbiu-y,  and  other 
men  of  rank.     Again  Henry  went,  or  was  car- 


ried, with  an  army,  towards  Ludlow ;  but  this 
time  the  duke,  instead  of  avoiding  him  by  tak- 
ing a  different  road,  anticipated  his  movements, 
and  met  him  near  to  the  capital  with  an  army 
equal  to  his  own.  On  the  22d  of  May,  as  the 
royalists  were  about  to  continue  their  march  from 
St.  Alban's,  they  saw  the  hills  in  their  front 
covei'ed  with  armed  men,  who  were  moving  for- 
ward, and  who  did  not  stop  till  they  came  near 
to  the  barriers  of  the  town.  The  duke  sent  a 
herald  into  the  town,  professing  great  loyalty  and 
affection  for  the  king,  but  demanding  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  was  replied  by  or 
for  the  king,  that  he  would  rather  perish  in  bat- 
tle than  abandon  his  friends.  Upon  this,  battle 
was  joined.  York  was  kept  in  check  at  the  bar- 
riers, but  another  way  into  the  town  was  pointed 
out;  and,  winding  round  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  and  crossing  some  gardens,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  entered  St.  Alban's,  and  attacked  the 
royalists  in  the  streets.  York  then  forced  the 
barriers,  and  after  a  very  short  contest,  the  royal- 
ists gave  way,  rushed  out  of  the  toAvn,  and  fled 
in  the  greatest  disorder."  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford were  slain:  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
Sudeley,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate king  were  wounded — all  by  arrows.  The 
Duke  of  York  found  Henry  concealed  in  the  house 
of  a  tanner  :  his  wound,  though  in  the  neck,  was 
not  serious.  He  was  treated  with  mildness  and 
outward  respect;  his  conqueror  conducted  him  to 
the  noble  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  where  they  prayed 
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Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. — From  an  old  diawmg  in  the  British  Museiun. 

together   before   the   shrine   of   England's    first 
martyr.     When  parliament  met  in  the  month  of 


'  Rot.  Pari. ;  Ki/mer;   Wheikamstede;  Paston  Letters. 


-  The  number  of  the  Laucastriaus  killed  in  this  affair  lias 
been  absurdly  exaggerated  in  most  of  our  old  histories.  One  of 
the  Paston  Letters,  \vi-itteu  immediately  after  the  iight,  says  that 
only  six  score  were  slain. 
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July,  it  did  little  else  than  renew  the  protesta- 
tion's of  allegiance  to  Henry  and  his  son.  After 
a  proi-ogation,  jiarliament  met  again  on  the  12th 
of  November,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  ap- 
|K)inted  by  conmiission  to  open  the  proceedings 
as  lieutenant  of  the  king.  The  commons,  there- 
upon, sent  uj)  a  message  to  the  lords,  stating,  that 
as  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  appointed  to  re- 
present tlie  king  on  this  occasion,  so  "it  was 
thought  by  the  commons,  that  if  tiie  king  here- 
after could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of  the 
countrv,  an  able  person  should  be  appointed 
protector,  to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  for 
redress  of  injuries,  especially  as  great  distur- 
bances had  lately  arisen  in  the  west  through  the 
feuds  of  the  Eiu-l  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bon- 
vile."  The  new  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
his  quality  of  chancellor,  said  that  the  subject 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  lords. 
Two  davs  after,  the  commons  repeated  their  re- 
ijuest— refusing  to  proceed  with  any  other  busi- 
ness until  it  should  be  granted.  York,  therefore, 
was  again  declared  jirotector;  and  he  was  to  hold 
his  authority  till  discharged  of  it  by  the  lords  in 
parliament.  Still,  however,  parliament  respected 
the  rights  of  the  infant  prince,  and  it  was  de- 
clared in  this  session,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
that  the  protectorate  should  cease,  in  all  cases, 
as  soon  as  Edward  attained  his  majority.'  The 
ostensible  reason  for  superseding  Henry  was  his 
acknowledged  incapacity,  derived  from  physical 
maladies  attended  by  mental  derangement.  There 
is  no  j)ositive  proof  that  he  was  worse  than  he 
liad  been  a  few  months  before ;  but  if  he  were  no 
Ijctter,  the  step  need  not  surprise  us.  It  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  to  his  reputed  grandfather,  the 
unhappy  Charles  VI.;  being  known  to  suffer  fits 
of  insanity,  people  could  never  count  with  any 
certainty  on  his  lucid  intervals,  or  put  any  trust 
in  a  king  who  was  alternately  declared  to  be  sane 
or  insane  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  party. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  would 
certainly  have  gone  farther  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tion; but  the  prelates,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  most  of  the  lay  lords,  were  still  averse 
to  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  duke  gave  some  of 
the  most  important  offices  to  his  tried  friends. 
No  acts  of  vengeance  were  committed:  it  was 
considered  that  the  Somerset  faction  had  suffered 
sufficiently  in  the  deaths  of  the  lords  in  the  affair 
of  St.  Alban's.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt, 
not  a  single  attainder  passed. 

Queen  Margaret  was  not  idle  during  this  se- 
cond short  ])rotectorate,  and  the  powerful  party 
of  the  court  was  i)ut  in  motion.  AVhen  parlia- 
ment met,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  in  1456, 
Henry,  to  the  surprise  of  most  people,  attended, 


i  Rot.  Pail. 


and  demanded  back,  and  received  from  the  lords, 
all  his  authority  as  king.  No  doubt  was  raised 
touching  his  malady,  and  York  resigned  the  pro- 
tectorate without  a  struggle — apparently  without 
a  murmur.  All  the  officers  he  had  appointed 
were  dismissed  and  replaced  by  persons  devoted 
to  the  queen.  Then  York  thought  it  time  to  look 
after  the  personal  safety  of  himself,  his  sons,  and 
adherents.  He  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he 
kept  his  vassals  on  the  alert;  and  most  of  the 
great  lords  of  his  party  did  the  same.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  families  and  friends 
of  Somerset  and  Northumberland,  and  the  other 
lords  who  had  fallen  at  St.  Alban's,  oj^enly  ex- 
j)ressed  their  determination  to  take  a  sanguinary 
vengeance. 

In  the  end  of  February  a  great  council  ^vas 
held  at  Coventry,  and  a  sort  of  pacification  was 
there  effected  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  court 
party,  the  duke  and  his  friend  Warwick  being 
compelled  to  give  fresh  assurances  and  oaths  of 
fidelity.  The  king,  who  was  no  doubt  sincere, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  wife 
and  the  courtiers,  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
York  and  his  friends  with  the  avengers  of  Som- 
erset and  Northumberland.  London  was  chosen, 
by  mutual  consent,  to  be  the  scene  of  this  great 
peace-making.  After  some  days  spent  in  delibe- 
ration, the  king,  who  had  assumed  the  character 
of  umpire,  gave  his  award,  signifying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  should  build  a  chapel  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  the  lords  they  had  killed  at  St.  Al- 
ban's; that  both  those  who  were  killed  there  and 
those  who  had  killed  them  should  be  held  loyal 
subjects;  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  pay  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
the  sum  of  5000  marks;  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick should  pay  to  Lord  Clifford  the  sum  of  1000 
marks,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  should  re- 
lease Percy  Lord  Egremont  from  the  damages  he 
had  obtained  against  him  for  an  assault,  upon 
condition  of  Percy's  giving  securities  to  keep  the 
peace  for  ten  years.  This  award  was  accepted ; 
the  court  came  into  the  city;  and  king,  queen, 
Duke  of  York,  and  all,  walked  lovingly  together 
in  procession  to  St.  Paul's.- 

This  was  on  the  2oth  day  of  March.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Warwick,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  the  command  at  Calais,  engaged,  with 
great  bravery,  but  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  strong  fleet  belonging  to  the 
Hanse  towns,  captured  five  or  six  ships,  and  car- 
ried them  into  Calais.  The  powerful  Hanseatic 
league  complained  to  the  English  court,  which 


-  Whelho.mstede;  Rot.  Pari.  Long  accounts  of  the  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  are  given  in  Hall,  Stoic,  and  Holinshed.  Tlie  Duke 
of  York  and  the  queen  walked  hand  lu  hand.     The  great  quarrel 

1  was  between  these  two. 
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called  upon  Warwick  for  explanations.  War- 
Avick  presented  himself  at  Westminster;  but  in  a 
few  days  he  fled,  alleging  that  his  life  was  aimed 
at  by  the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  set  on 
men  wearing  the  king's  livery  to  assassinate  him.' 
He  joined  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
soon  after  they  had  a  conference  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  friends.  He  then  hastened  over 
to  Calais,  where  he  was  so  popular,  that  his  recall 
or  dismissal  by  the  government  of  Henry  would 
have  been  but  an  idle  ceremony.  During  the 
winter  months  he  collected  some  veteran  troops 
who  had  served  in  the  French  wars.  In  England 
the  Yoi-kists  were  not  less  active;  and  as  the 
court  was  raising  an  army  as  fast  as  the  embar- 
rassment of  its  finances  would  jjermit,  it  became 
evident  that  a  fierce  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
Yorkists  asserted,  as  before,  that  they  only  armed 
jFor  their  own  security.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1459,  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy  moved  fromMid- 
dleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Duke  Richard,  who  lay  in  the  Welsh 
marches.  At  Bloreheath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shroj^ 
shire,  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  Lancas- 
trian army,  commanded  by  Lord  Audley,  who 
had  thrown  himself  between  the  earl  and  the 
duke  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  junction. 
The  Lancastrians  were  far  superior  in  number; 
but  Salisbury,  by  superior  generalshiji,  and  the 
better  discipline  of  his  troops, 
gained  a  complete  victory 
Two  tliousand  of  tlie  Lancas- 
ti'ians  were  slain,  and  Lord 
Audley  himself  was  included 
in  the  number. 

Salislnuy  joined  the  duke 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  War- 
wick, the  true  hero  of  these 
unhappy  times,  appeared 
there  soon  after  with  the  fine  -  - 

troops  he  had  I'aised  at  Ca- 
lais.'^ The  Lancastrians  were 
not  unprepared  :  G0,000  men 
had  been  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  Henry  was 
at  Worcester  with  this  force.  ;  ^^ 

After   some  fruitless   nego-      ~^fe*'^       -         .^st 
tiatious,     the    Lancastrians        ^^— -^-^-rtS:r_ 
advanced    from    Worcester 
against  their  enemies,  who, 
notwithstanding    the    com- 
parative   smalhiess    of    their    numbers,    boldly 
awaited   their   attack.      The  positions  occupied 
by   the   Yorkists   showed   the   military   science 

'  As  Warwick  was  leaving  the  coui-t,  one  of  his  retinue  was 
struck  by  a  servant  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  dreadful 
aflfray  followed.  It  is  not  ju-oved  that  there  was  a  design  to 
niui-der  the  earl ;  but  it  is  qmte  clear  that  the  parties  were  in 
such  a  state  that  any  accident  must  bring  them  to  a  collision. 

2  Whetlianutede;  Hall;  Stotc. 
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of  Warwick  and  his  father  Salisbury.  As  the 
Lancastrians  approached,  they  were  cannonaded 
with  some  effect;  the  lines  of  the  enemy  were 
imposing ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  oflT  the 
battle  for  that  day.  During  the  night,  Sir  An- 
drew Trollop,  who  was  marshal  of  the  Yorkist 
camp,  and  who  had  the  immediate  command  of 
most  of  the  men  brought  from  Calais,  deserted 
with  all  his  veterans  to  the  standard  of  Henry. 
This  defection  was  so  impoi'taut  that  it  finished 
the  campaign:  the  Yorkists  broke  up  from  the 
intrenched  camp  near  Ludlow,  and  retreated  in 
different  directions  without  being  followed. 

All  this  happened  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1459.  On  the  20th  of  November  a  parlia- 
ment met  at  Coventry,  and  attainted  the  Duke 
of  York,  his  duchess,  his  sons,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Salisbmy,  their  son  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the.  Lord  Clinton,  and  many  others.  The 
Duke  of  York  had  got  safely  to  L-eland,  where 
he  was  still  popular.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
retired  to  his  sure  asylum  of  Calais,  conducting 
with  him  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  Duke  llichard's 
heir.  The  court  appointed  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set to  the  command  of  Calais;  but  when  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  appeared  before  the  port, 
the  batteries  oi^ened  upon  him,  and  he  was  glad 
to  escape  to  Guisnes.     While  he  lay  there,  the 


WaE-ShIPS  of   the   FiFTEliMTH   CENTURY. ' 


mariners  of  his  fleet  deserted  to  a  man,  and  went 
over  to  their  great  favourite,  Warwick,  carrying 
all  the  shijjs  with  them.  This  gave  the  "  king- 
maker" the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  after 
taking  two  small  fleets,  fitted  out  by  the  Lancas- 


•*  The  nearer  vessel  is  restored  from  the  ship  of  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  AVaVwick,  Cotton  MS.  Jjiliu.-  E.  IV.;  the  distant  from 
Froissart  MS.  in  the  Bintislj  Museum. 
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triaiis,  he  siiileil  to  Ihil.liu.'     From  Irelaiul  he 
ifturufil  to  t'ahiis,  and  theu,  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, he  hiuiled  in  Kent  towards  the  end  of  June, 
14G0.     lie  only  brought  loOO  men  witl)  him;  but 
manifestoes  had  been  previously  circulated,  and 
the  men  of  Kent  crowded  to  his  banner.     As  he 
aj.in-oached  Canterbury,  the  archbishop,  who  had 
been  promoted  during  the  first  protectorate  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
welcome  him.     The  Lord  Cobham  and  all  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  soon 
joined  his  army,  which  was  swelled  to  30,000  men 
before  he  reached  Blackheath.     On  the  2d  of  July, 
tlie  city  of  London  welcomed  him  as  a  friend  and 
deliverer;  and  he  rode  through  the  city  accom- 
panied by  his   father  and  Edw-ard  the  heir  of 
York,  to  whose  beautiful  person  and  promising 
a])pearance  all  eyes  were   tiu-ned.     Five  bishops 
followed  in  the  train  of  Warwick,  whti,  without 
losing  time,  continued  his  march  into  the  mid- 
hmd  counties.      He  found  the  Lancastrians  at 
Northampton,  occupying  an  intrenched  camp,  not 
vudike  that  which  he  and  his  friends  hadiormed 
at  Ludlow  in  the  preceding  year.     There  were 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
affairs,  for  Lord  Grey  de  Euthyn  now  deserted  the 
Lancastrians  as  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  had  deserted 
the  Yorkists.     The  former,  however,  were  not  so 
fortunate  in  their  retreat:  they  lost  300  knights 
and  gentlemen,  besides  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Earl  of    Shrewsbury,  and  the  Lords 
Beaumont  and  Egremout."     The  unhappy  Henry 
was  taken  jn-isoner  a  second  time,  but  Margaret 
escaj  ed  with  her  son  Edward,  and,  after  many  ad- 
ventures, got  into  Scotland.     The  victors  marched 
back  to  the  capital  and  summoned  a  new  parlia- 
ment, to  meet  at  Westminster.     This  parliament 
repealed  all   the   acts  passed   at   Coventry  the 
year  before,  alleging  that  that  parliament  had 
not  been  duly  and  freely  elected.     Then  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  come  over  from  Ireland,  en- 
tered London  with  a  splendid  retinue.     From 
the  city  he  rode  to  Westminster,  where  he  dis- 
mounted and  entered  the  House  of  Lords.     It 
was  an  exciting  moment:  he  walked  straight  to 
the  throne  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gold  cloth 
which  covered  it;  but  there  he  paused— looked 
round— and  did  not  seat  himself  on  the  throne. 
He  had,  however,  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
claim  it.     His  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, asked  him  if  he  would  not  visit  the  king 
who  was  in  the  palace  hard  by?     The  duke  re- 
plied that  Henry  ought  rather  to  wait  upon  him 
—that  he  was  subject  to  no  man  in  that  realm— 
but,  under  God,  was  entitled  to  all  sovereignty  and 
respect.    The  peers  maintained  a  dead  silence,  and 
the  duke,  leaving  the  house,  took  possession  of 

'  in^iham.:   Pa^ton  Utters.  i  Whaham..-  Siow;  Hall. 


the  royal  palace  as  his  own.'  In  less  than  a  week 
on  the  16th  of  October— the  duke  sent  a  for- 
mal demand  of  the  crown  to  the  lords,  requiring 
their  immediate  answer.  The  lords  told  him  that 
they  refused  justice  to  no  man,  but  that  they 
could  give  no  answer  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  king.  They,  however,  were  forced  to 
attend  to  the  duke's  paper,  in  which  he  traced 
his  descent,  and  claimed  as  the  representative  of 
Eoger  Mortimer,  whose  right  he  maintained  was 
according  to  all  law  preferable  to  that  of  a  de- 
scendant of  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  en- 
tered upon  the  thrones  of  England  and  France 
against  all  manner  of  right.  Many  of  the  great 
lords  had  attained  to  their  greatness  under  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  his  son,  and  grandson,  whom  it 
was  now  proposed  to  declare  usurpers;  and  the 
Yorkists  had  irritated  the  tenderest  susceptibili- 
ties of  many  of  the  lords  by  their  repeated  threats 
of  resuming  the  estates  and  grants  of  the  crown. 
At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  they  felt  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  inoffensive  king,  who,  now  that 
the  queen  was  away,  was  pitied  by  the  people 
at  lai-ge.  Indeed,  a  notion  had  gone  forth  that 
Henry  was  very  likely  to  become  a  saint,  and  to  be 
canonized,  like  his  predecessor  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whom  he  resembled  in  many  respects.  As 
the  Duke  of  York  would  not  brook  delay,  the 
lords  waited  upon  Henry  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  cajitive  king,  or  those  who  advised 
him,  made  a  spii-ited  reply,  reminding  the  lords 
that  he,  as  an  infant,  had  inherited  the  crown 
which  had  been  worn  with  honour  by  his  father 
and  his  father's  father — that  he  himself  had  been 
permitted  to  wear  it  without  challenge  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  that  the  loi*ds  and  princes  had 
repeatedly  sworn  fealty  to  him.  The  lords  were 
theu  requested  to  make  search  for  arguments 
and  proofs  against  the  duke's  right.  The  lords, 
greatly  embarrassed,  wished  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  jvidges,  but  the  judges  asserted  that  such 
high  matters  could  be  decided  only  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  parliament,  and  refused  to 
attend.  The  upper  house  then  summoned  the 
king's  Serjeants  and  attorneys, who  were  obliged  to 
attend  against  their  will,  the  lords  holding  them 
as  bound  by  their  office  to  give  advice  to  the  house. 
The  lords  deliberated  and  voted  with  an  appear- 
ance of  perfect  freedom,  just  as  if  Warwick  had 
not  been  nigh  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army; 
and,  on  the  23d  of  October,  they  presented  their 
objections  to  Ptichai-d's  title.  These  were  -l.The 
duke's  oaths  of  fealty  and  the  oaths  they  had  all 
taken  to  Henry;  2.  Many  acts  of  parliament 
passed  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster; 3.  That  entails  had  been  made  of  the 
crown  on  the  male  line  only,  whereas  he  claimed 
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through  a  female.  The  othei'  two  objections  were 
thoroughly  ridiculous ;  they  referred  to  York  not 
having  borne  his  proper  coat-of-arms,  and  to  a 
declaration  made  by  Henry  IV.,  which  every- 
body knew  to  be  utterly  false. 
The  duke's  counsel  had  an 
easy  task  in  replying  to  these  —^  ^^ 

objections.  Nothing  was  of 
much  weight  except  the  oaths, 
and  these  the  duke  offered  to 
refer  to  the  consideration  of 
the  highest  spiritual  court. 
The  lords  were  compelled  to  _ 

acknowledge  that  the  heredi- 
tary law  was  wholly  in  favour 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  this 
curious  inquiry,  they  sug- 
gested a  compromise,  which 
York  had  the  moderation  to 
accept.  Henry  was  to  retain 
the  crown  during  his  life  ; 
but  at  his  death  it  was  to 
devolve  to  Kichard,  and  to 
be  vested  in  him  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Prince  Edwai'd,  the  son  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.' 
But  there  was  a  powerful  party  whose  voices 
were  not  heard  in  these  deliberations,  and  the 
energetic  Margaret  was  at  large  exciting  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  her  son.  Soon  the  gentle 
hills  of  England  glittered  again  with  hostile 
lances ;  and  hostile  bands,  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  advanced  to  meet  in  two  great  armies, 
the  one  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Devon,  and  the  Lords 
Cliflford,  Dacres,  and  Nevil ;  the  other  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other 
lords.  They  met,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
year,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Richard 
imprudently  gave  battle  with  forces  very  inferior 
in  number.  The  onslaught  was  terrific ;  the  men 
on  both  sides  fought  with  savage  fury,  for  the 
people  had  entered  into  the  delicate  questions  of 
right  and  legitimacy,  and  their  passions  were 
worked  up  to  frenzy.  For  a  time  the  Yorkists 
maintained  the  conflict  with  a  good  hope  of  vic- 
tory, but  a  sudden  charge  in  theii*  rear,  made  by 
some  troops  of  Borderers  who  had  been  brought 
up  by  Queen  Margaret,  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  duke  himself  was  slain;  and  of  5000  men 
who  had  followed  him  to  Wakefield,  2000  re- 
mained upon  the  field.  The  Earl  of  Salisbiuy 
was  pursued  and  taken  during  the  night :  he  was 
cai-ried  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  he  lost  his 
head.  York's  second  son,  the  Eai4  of  Rutland, 
a  beautiful  boy  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
was  stop])ed  at  Wakefield  bridge,  as  he  was  flee- 


ing with  a  priest  "called  Sir  Robert  Aspall,  who 
was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  the  young  earl." 
The  poor  boy  fell  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  merc7, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  known.  Lord  Cliiford, 


Wakefield  Bridge  and  Chapel.'-^ — From  an  old  view  in  the  British  Museum. 

whose  father  had  been  killed  by  the  Yorkists  at 
SL.  Alban's,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart, 
vowing,  by  God's  blood,  that  he  would  do  the  like 
to  all  of  kin  to  York  ;  and  then  the  savage  bade 
Aspall  go  on  and  tell  his  mother,  the  duchess, 
what  had  hajapened.  England  was  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  such  deeds,  and  a  cry  of  horror  i^an 
through  the  land.  Margaret  vented  what  spite 
she  could  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  Duke  Richard : 
by  her  orders  his  head  was  stuck  over  a  gate  of 
the  city  of  York,  and  a  paper  crown  was  put  upon 
it  in  cruel  mockery.  Nearly  all  the  officers  and 
persons  of  note  died  fighting  at  Wakefield,  where 
no  quarter  was  given;  but  a  few  knights  and 
esquires  who  escaped  from  the  field  were  taken 
and  executed  by  order  of  the  queen  at  Pontefract 
and  other  j^laces.  This  vindictive  woman  was 
mad  for  blood,  and  her  fury  was  but  too  well 
seconded  by  such  of  the  Lancastrians  as  had  lost 
friends  and  relations  in  the  war. 

.  T^   ^  \R^  Edward,    Earl    of    March,  now 

A.D.  14d1.      -r~,    1 

Duke  of  York,  was  lying  at  Glou- 
cester when  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  brother,  and  friends :  he  had  raised  a  body 
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'^  Wakefield  bridge  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
has  eight  arches.  Lelaud  notices  it  in  his  Itinerary  as  "  a  fair 
bridge  of  stone  built  over  the  Calder ;"  "  and  on  the  est  side  of 
the  bridge,"  he  says,  "  is  a  right  goodly  chapel  of  our  Ladye." 
The  chapel,  which  was  removed  not  long  since,  stood  upon  the 
site  of  achapel  built  by  Edwai-d  III.  {1327-77),  which  ajjpearsto 
have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.  (1461-S3),  in 
memoi-y  of  his  father.  The  ai-chitecture  is  in  the  florid  Gothic 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  the  endowments  were  with- 
di-awn  at  the  tUssolution  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  for  some 
time  Ubed  as  the  counting-house  of  a  corn-factor.  It  is  now  set 
up  in  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Waki  field. 
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of  troops  to  reinforce  the  array  in  the  north,  but, 
being  too  late  for  that  operation,  he  moved  to- 
vvaixls  the  south-east,  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing liiinself  between  the  queen's  army  and  the 
capital,  within  tlie  walls  of  which  was  the  main 
strength  of  his  party.  The  fate  of  Duke  Eicliard, 
which  was  proclaimed  in  manifestoes,  gi'eatly 
irritated  the  vassals  of  the  house  of  Mortimer, 
and  thousands  who  had  not  moved  before,  now 
left  the  Welsh  marches  and  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  his  son.  Upon  this  Edward  was  encour- 
aged to  proceed  directly  towards  the  queen ;  but 
he  found  an  enemy  sooner  than  he  expected,  for 
a  gi-eat  force  of  Welsh  and  Irish  had  been  de- 
tached under  Jasper  Tudor,  King  Henry's  half- 
brother,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  February,  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Here- 
foi'd.  Edward  gained  a  complete  victory :  3600 
of  his  enemies  were  left  on  the  field ;  Owen  Tu- 
dor, the  second  husband  of  Catherine  of  France^ 
was  taken,  and,  with  eight  other  Lancastrians  of 
rank,  was  beheaded  at  Hereford  a  few  days  after, 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  queen's  executions  ajt 
Wakefield,  Pontefract,  and  other  parts  in  York- 
shire. Jasper,  Owen  Tudor's  son,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  battle. 

Before  Edward  could  join  him  in  the  east,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
queen,  who  had  followed  the  high  northern  road 
with  good  hopes  of  reaching  London.  At  the 
town  of  St.  Alban's,  which  was  held  by  the 
Yorkists,  she  experienced  a  severe  check;  but, 
turning  that  position,  she  fell  ujjon  the  army  of 
Warwick,  which  occupied  the  hills  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  The  combat  was  prolonged 
over  the  undulating  country  that  lies  between 
St.  Alban's  and  Barnet :  and  the  last  stand  was 
made  by  the  men  of  Kent  upon  Barnet  Common. 
At  night-fall,  Warwick  found  himself  beaten  at 
all  points;  and  so  precipitate  was  his  retreat, 
that  he  left  King  Henry  behind  him  at  Barnet. 
The  queen  and  her  son  found  this  helpless  man 
in  his  tent,  attended  only  by  the  Lord  Montague, 
his  chamberlain.  Li  this  rimning  fight  the  York- 
ists lost  nearly  2000  men,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Lord  Bonvile  and  the  brave  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  who  had  been  made  i^risoners,  were  exe- 
cuted in  retaliation  for  the  beheading  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  his  companions  at  Hereford.  On  the 
17th  of  Februaiy  King  Henry  was  freed  again 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies:  five  days  after,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  in  his  name,  stating  that 
he  had  consented  to  the  late  arrangement  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  crown  only  through 
force  and  fear.  Edward,  "  late  Earl  of  March," 
was  declared  a  traitor  anew,  and  rewards  were 
oflered  for  his  apprehension. 

But  Edward  was  now  in  a  situation  to  proclaim 
traitoi-s,  and  to  put  a  price  upon  other  men's 


heads  himself.  His  victory  at  Mortimer's  CVoss 
produced  a  great  effect.  As  he  marched  east- 
ward, every  town  and  every  village  reinforced 
him,  and  Avheu  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  collected  that  nobleman's  scattered  forces,  he 
had  an  army  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
queen.  The  favour  of  the  Londoners,  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  queen,  and  the  conduct  of  the  undis- 
ciplined troops  which  she  had  brought  from  the 
north,  made  the  balance  incline  wholly  to  the 
side  of  the  Yorkists.  It  appears  that  Margaret 
and  her  party  had  no  money,  and  that  their 
troops  subsisted  by  plunder.  Wherever  they 
stopped  they  laid  the  country  bare,  making  free 
by  the  way  with  whatever  they  could  carry  off. 
After  the  battle,  they  not  only  plundered  the 
town  of  St.  Alban's,  but  also  stripped  the  rich 
abbey.'  At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  were 
told  that  Margaret  had  threatened  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  u])on  them  for  the  favoui"  they  had  so 
constantly  shown  to  her  enemies.  She  sent  from 
Barnet  to  the  city,  demanding  supplies  of  provi- 
sions; and  the  mayor,  not  knowing  as  yet  that 
Edward  was  at  hand,  loaded  some  cai-ts  with 
"  lenten  stuff" "  for  the  refreshing  of  her  army ; 
but  the  people  would  not  suflfer  them  to  pass, 
and,  after  an  affi-ay,  stopped  them  at  Cripple- 
gate.  During  this  disturbance  some  400  of  the 
queen's  horse,  who  had  ridden  fiom  Barnet,  plun- 
dered the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  would 
have  entered  one  of  the  gates,  had  they  not  been 
stoutly  met  and  repulsed  by  the  common  jDeoijle. 
A  day  or  two  after,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
united  forces  of  Edward  and  Warwick  appeared 
in  view,  and  were  received  as  friends  and  deli- 
verers. The  northern  army  was  in  full  retreat 
from  St.  Alban's,  and  Edward,  who  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  scruples  and  indecision  of  his  more 
amiable  father,  was  fully  i-esolved  to  seize  the 
throne  at  once.  He  rode  through  the  city  like  a 
king  and  a  conqueror ;  and  he  was  carried  for- 
ward to  his  object  by  a  high  stream  of  pojiularity 
and  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  peojale,  who 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  youth,  beauty, 
and  spirit,  or  pity  his  family  misfortunes. 

The  Lord  Falconberg  got  u^)  a  grand  review 
of  part  of  the  army  in  St.  John's  Field;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  substantial  citizens  assem- 
bled with  the  multitude  to  witness  this  sight. 
Of  a  sudden,  Falconberg  and  the  Bishoj^  of  Ex- 
eter, one  of  Warwick's  brothers,  addressed  the 
multitude  thus  assembled,  touching  the  offences, 
crimes,  and  deceits  of  the  late  government — the 
long-proved  incapacity  of  Henry — the  usurpation 
and  false  title  through  which  he  had  obtained 
the  throne;  and  then  the  orators  asked  if  they 


'  The  plunder  of  the  abbey  entirely  changed  the  worthy 
abbot's  politics,  and,  from  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  Whethamstede 
became  a  Yorkist. 
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would  have  this  Henry  to  reign  over  them  any- 
longer.  The  people  with  one  voice  cried  "  Nay, 
nay."  Falcouberg  or  the  bishop  then  expounded 
the  just  title  of  Edward,  formerly  Earl  of  March, 
and  drew  a  flattering,  but  not  untrue  picture  of 
liis  valour,  activity,  and  abilities.  Then  they 
asked  the  people  if  they  would  serve,  love,  and 
obey  Edward;  and  the  peojsle  of  course  shouted 
"Yea,  yea; "  crying  "King  Edward!  King  Ed- 
ward !  "  with  much  shouting  and  clapping  of 
hands.  On  the  following  day,  the  2d  of  March, 
a  great  council,  consisting  of  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  deliberated  and  declared,  without  any 
reference  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  which 
never  met  till  eight  months  after,  that  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  by  joining  the  queen's  forces,  had 
broken  faith  and  violated  the  award  of  the  f)re- 
ceding  year,  and  thereby  forfeited  the  crown  to 


the  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  whose  rights 
by  birth  had  been  proved  and  established.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  Edward  rode  royally  to  West- 
minster, followed  by  an  immense  procession. 
There  he  at  once  mounted  the  throne  which  his 
father  had  only  touched  with  a  faltering  hand; 
and  from  that  vantage  ground  he  explained  to  a 
favom-able  audience  the  doctrine  of  hereditaiy 
right  and  the  claims  of  his  family.  The  people 
frequently  interrupted  him  with  their  acckiuia- 
tions.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  churcli; 
where  he  repeated  the  same  discourse,  and  where 
he  was  again  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "  Long 
live  King  Edward ! "  On  the  same  day  he  was 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.' 

At  the  time  he  took  these  bold  steps  Edward 
was  not  twenty-one  years  old. 
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EDWARD   IV. ACCESSION,   A.D.    14G1— DEATH,   A.D.  1483. 


Edward  IV.,  on  his  accession,  prosecutes  the  war — He  defeats  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton — His  coronation  — 
His  claims  confirmed — Queen  Margaret's  exertions,  in  Scotland  and  France,  to  restore  her  party — They  rally 
and  are  defeated — Heury  VI.  imprisoned  in  the  Tower — Edward  IV.  marries  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray — Indig- 
nation of  Edward's  supporters  at  the  marriage — Eapacity  of  the  new  queen's  relations — Rupture  between 
Edward  and  the  Earl  of  AVarwick — Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  Warwick's  daughter — Disturb- 
ances in  England — Quarrels  between  Edward  and  Warwick — Warwick  and  Clarence  obliged  to  leave  England 
— Reconciliation  between  Warwick  and  Margaret  of  Anjou — Warwick  resolves  to  restore  Henry  VI. — Unex- 
pected landing  of  the  earl  in  England — -Flight  of  Edward  to  the  Continent — Henry  VI.  led  back  from  prison 
to  the  throne — Edward's  sudden  return — His  pacific  professions  on  landing — His  welcome  in  London — Battle 
of  Barnet,  and  defeat  and  death  of  Warwick — Landing  of  Queen  Margaret  in  England — Her  total  defeat  by 
Edward  at  Tewkesbury — Atrocious  murder  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI. — Sanguinary  proceedings  of 
the  victors — Death  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower — Quarrels  between  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester — 
Edward  sends  a  defiance  to  the  King  of  France — He  invades  France — Interview  between  Edward  and  King 
Louis — Edward's  campaign  turned  into  jollity  and  revel — His  inglorious  return  to  England — Continuing  dis- 
sension among  Edward's  brothers — Clarence  accused  of  sorcery  and  treason — His  mysterious  death  in  the 
Tower — Disturbances  in  Scotland — The  Duke  of  Gloucester  invades  Scotland — Indecisive  results  of  his  cam- 
paign— Louis  of  France  violates  his  engagements  to  Edward — His  politic  aggressions  on  Burgundy — Death  of 
Edward  IV. 


NSTEAD  of  staying  in  London  to  en- 
joy the  pageant  and  festivity  of  a  co- 
ronation, Edward  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  instantly,  and  face  the  hor- 
rors of  a  war  which  became  more  and 
more  merciless.  The  Lancastrians, 
after  their  retreat  from  St.  Alban's,  had  gathered 
in  greater  force  than  ever  behind  the  Trent  and 
the  Humber  ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  March,  they 
took  up  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  York,  being,  horse  and  foot  together,  60,000 
strong.  Their  chief  commander  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet; for  Henry  still  lay  helpless  at  York,  and 
the  Prince  Edward,  Margaret's  sou,   was  only 


eight  years  old.  Instead  of  awaiting  their  attack 
in  the  southern  counties,  the  Yorkists  determined 
to  meet  them  on  tlieir  own  ground  in  the  north. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  set  out  at  once  with  the 
van  of  the  army.  Edward  closely  followed  liim ; 
and,  partly  thi'ough  good-will  to  him  and  his 
cause,  and  still  more  from  an  anxious  wish  to 
prevent  a  second  visit  from  the  northern  army, 
the  men  of  the  south  flocked  to  his  advancing 
banner,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Pontefract 
Castle,  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  49,000 
men. 

England  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
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campaign  as  tliis.  Tliere  was  no  generalship  dis- 
]>layed ;  the  ordinary  jirecaiitions  and  manteu- 
■\Tes  of  war  were  despised,  and  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians moved  on  in  furious  masses,  with  no 
other  plan  than  to  meet  and  strike.  They  met 
in  full  force  at  Towton,  on  the  2Sth  of  March, 
and  began  a  general  combat  in  the  midst  of  a 
teri'ible  snow-storm.  They  fought  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Lancastrians,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  their  adversaries, 
but  not  so  well  armed 
and  equipped,  were  dri- 
ven from  the  field,  iipon 
which  they  left  28,000 
dead — afar  gi-eater  num- 
ber than  had  fallen  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the 
English  during  the  whole 
French  war.  Edward, 
who  had  none  of  the  ge- 
nerous or  merciful  feel- 
ings of  youth,  had  or- 
dered that  no  quarter 
should  be  given.  The 
Earl  of  Noi'thumberlaud 
and  six  northern  barons 
died  fighting ;  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Wilt- 
shire were  taken  prison- 
ers and  beheaded  as  trai- 
tors. The  Duke  of  So- 
merset, the  commander- 
in-chief,  escaped  with 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  to 
York,  whence  they  fled 
rapidly  to   the  Scottish 

borders,  carrying  with  them  Queen  Margaret, 
her  son,  and  her  husband.  The  previous  battles 
of  the  Eoses  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
l^ared  with  this  mighty  slaughter:  the  loss  on 
both  sides  had  hitherto  usually  ranged  between 
the  moderate  numbers  of  three  hundred  and  five 
or  six  thousand  ;  but  at  Towton  there  perished, 
between  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  thirty-eight 
thousand  men.' 

Edward  entered  York  a  very  short  time  after 
the  flight  of  Henry,  and  having  decapitated  some 
of  his  prisoners,  and  stuck  their  heads  upon  the 
walls,  from  which  he  took  down  the  heads  of 
his  father  and  young  brother,  he  continued  his 
march  as  far  north  as  Newcastle.  The  people 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  whose  hands  were 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  shed  at  Towton  ;  but 
the  Scots,  who  had  contracted  a  close  alliance 
with  Henry,  were  disposed  to  give  him  further 
trouble.  But  Edward,  confident  in  his  officers, 
and  impatient  for  his  coronation,  soon  left  the 

'  Paston  Letters;  Cont.  Hist.  Ci-ov. 
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army  and  returned  to  London.  On  the  2:)th  of 
June  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  the 
usual  solemnities  ;  and  he  then  created  his  bro- 
ther George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother 
Eichard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  Scots,  who  had  been  gratified  by  the  gift 
of  their  old  town  of  Berwick,  laid  siege  to  Car- 
lisle, and  assisted  Margaret  in  making  an  incur- 
sion into  the  county  of  Durham  :  but  both  these 
operations  were  unsuccessful.  Henry,  who  was 
carried  about  by  the 
Lancastrians,  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  being 
made  prisoner  near  Dur- 
ham ;  and  the  Scottish 
army  before  Carlisle  was 
defeated  with  great  loss 
by  Lord  Montague,  one 
of  Edwai'd's  comman- 
ders. By  the  time  the 
new  king  assembled  his 
first  parliament,  which 
was  not  till  the  4th  of 
November,  all  oi^position 
had  disajjpeared,  and 
there  was  no  armed  force 
on  foot  in  England,  ex- 
cept such  bauds  of  his 
victorious  army  as  he 
could  afi'ord  to  keep  em- 
bodied. As  the  chiefs 
of  the  Lancastrian  pai'ty 
were  all  proscribed,  or 
about  to  be  so,  as  some 
of  the  peers  were  ab- 
sent, and  others  inti- 
midated, and  as  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  city  of  London  were 
declared  and  enthusiastic  Yorkists,  no  opposition 
was  to  be  apprehended.  An  act  was  passed  to  de- 
clax'e  Edward's  just  title.  No  allusion  was  made 
to  the  mental  derangement  or  incapacity  of  Hen- 
ry, or  to  any  of  those  demerits  in  the  late  govern- 
ment which,  might  have  justified  this  revolution. 
The  position  assumed  was  the  high  ground  of 
legitimacy.  After  stating  Edward's  right  by  de- 
scent, the  act  proceeded  to  declare  the  three  kings 
of  the  Lancastrian  line  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and 
to  recite  how,  upon  the  4th  day  of  the  month  of 
March  last  past,  Edward  had  "taken  upon  him 
the  realm  of  England  and  lordship  of  L-eland, 
and  entered  into  the  exercise  of  the  royal  estate, 
dignity,  and  pre-eminence,  having  on  the  same 
4th  day  of  March,  amoved  Henry,  late  called 
Heniy  VI.,  son  to  Henry,  son  to  the  said  Henry, 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  from 
the  occupation,  intrusion,  reign,  and  government 
of  the  realm."-    The  act  thus  confirmed  Edward's 
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title,  and  fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
from  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  he  had 
been  proclaimed.  The  other  proceedings  of  the 
j^arliameut  wei-e  in  keeping  with  this  act :  the 
grants  made  by  the  three  Hem-ies  were  resumed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  bills  of  attainder 
were  passed  against  the  expelled  king,  the  queen, 
Prince  Edward,  the  Dukes  of  Somei'set  and  Exe- 
ter, the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Devonshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Pembroke,  the  Lords  Beaumont, 
De  Poos,  Nevil,  Rougemout,  Dacres,  and  Hunger- 
ford,  and  150  knights,  esquires,  and  priests.  Con- 
sidering the  fearful  thinning  the  party  had  un- 
dergone on  the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  this  pro- 
scription must  have  included  most  of  the  great 
heads  of  the  Lancastrian  faction.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  loyalty  of  the  Yorkists  was  gra- 
tified and  enlivened  with  gifts  of  the  forfeited 
estates.  Before  the  dissolution  Edward  made  a 
gracious  speech  to  the  commons,  thanking  them 
for  the  "tender  and  true  hearts"  they  had  shown 
unto  him,  and  promising  to  be  unto  them  a  "  very 
right  wise  and  loving  lord.'" 

If  the  deposed  Henry  had  been  left  to  himself, 
he  would  have  found  peace,  and  as  much  happi- 
ness as  he  was  susceptible  of,  within  the  walls  of 
some  religious  house ;  but  Margai'et  was  as  reso- 
lute and  as  active  as  ever, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
proscribed  nobles  but  then- 
desperate  swords.  The  queen, 
on  finding  her  intrigues  in 
Scotland  counteracted  by  the         ^  -~:^^- 
money  and   the   large   pro- 
mises of  Edward,  passed  over 
to  France,  to  see  what  assist- 
ance might  be  obtained  from 
family  affection,  a,nd  grati- 
tude for  past  services.     The 
Duke  of  Brittany,  jjitying  her 
forlorn  condition,  gave  her  a 
little  money;  but  Louis  XL, 
who  had  succeeded   in    the 
preceding  year  to  his  father 
Charles  YIL,  was  a  most  cun- 
ning, cautious    prince— one 
that   never   gave    anything 

without  an  equivalent,  immediate  or  prospective, 
and  who  had  even  less  family  affection  than  the 
generality  of  kings.  Louis  explained  how  poor 
he  was,  how  distracted  the  state  of  his  kingdom ; 
but  when  Margaret  spoke  of  delivering  up  Calais 
as  the  price  of  his  aid,  he  turned  a  more  ready 
ear.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  do 
much ;  and  all  that  the  fugitive  queen  obtained 
from  him  was  the  sum  of  20,000  crowns,  and 
about  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
de  Breze,  seneschal  of  Normandy,  who,  it  ap- 


jDears,  raised  most  of  the  men  at  his  own  expense. 
Such  a  reinforcement  was  not  likely  to  turn  the 
tide  of  viotor3^  Margaret,  Iiowever,  returned  to 
England,  and  threw  herself  into  Northumber- 
land, where  she  was  joined  by  the  English  exiles 
and  some  troops  from  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
She  even  obtained  some  trifling  successes,  taking 
the  castles  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Dun- 
stauburgh  ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  flee  when  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  advanced  with  20,000  men  :  the 
French  got  back  to  their  ships,  all  but  500,  who 
wei-e  cut  to  pieces  at  Holy  Island.  A  storm  as- 
sailed her  flying  ships  ;  the  vessels  that  bore  her 
money  and  stores  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
she  and  De  Breze  reached  Berwick  in  a  wretched 
fishing-boat.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. In  December,  Warwick  reduced  Bambo- 
rough and  Dunstanburgh  ;  or  leather  those  places 
suri-endered,  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, Sir  Eichai'd  Percy,  and  some  others, 
should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours, 
upon  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Edwaid ;  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  de  Roos,  and 
the  rest  of  the  garrisons  of  the  two  places  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Scotland.  Aln- 
wick Castle  was  gari-isoned  by  more  determined 
men  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Lancastrian 


Dl'NbT^MiLUoii  (^AbXLE  ^—Fiucien  fa  Ports  and  Uaiboius.. 

force  to  relieve  it ;  but  Warwick  got  possession 
of  it  by  capitulation  early  in  January. 

,  .p.^         Edward    gave   Alnwick    to    Sir 
John    Ashley;    and    this   circum- 
stance converted  Sir  Ralph   Gray  from  a  very 
violent  Yorkist  into  a  very  violent  Lancastrian  ; 

-  Dimstanbm-gh  Castle  is  not  recorded  earlier  than  the  bogiu- 
ning  of  the  foiu-teeuth  ceutiiry,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  likewise  owned  Poutefract  Castle.  It 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Edward  IV.,  but  its  extensive 
mins  stiJl  inclose  an  area,  nearly  square,  of  about  nine  acres. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  the  keep,  the  remains  consisting  only 
of  the  outworks.  Dunstanbui-gh  Castle  is  situated  six  milM 
uoi-th-east  from  Alnwick. 
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for  Gray  had  expected  to  get  Alnwick  for  liim- 
self.  This  kind  of  sudden  political  conversion 
became  very  prevalent.  Somerset  and  Percy  got 
back  theii-  lands,  and  their  attainders  were  rever- 
sed in  j^arliament.  King  Henry  was  now  con- 
veyed for  safety  to  one  of  the  strongest  castles 
in  Wales.  Margaret  sailed  once  more  from  Scot- 
land, to  solicit  foreign  aid.  She  landed  at  Sluis, 
in  Flanders,  attended  by  De  Breze,  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  a  small  body  of  English  exiles.  Phi- 
lip, Duke  of  Bui-gundy  and  Lord  of  Flanders,  with 
all  the  adjoining  country,  was  the  same  Duke 
Philip  that  had  so  long  been  the  ally  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  that  had  repeatedly  sworn  oaths 
of  fealty  to  Henry ;  but  the  whole  political  sys- 
tem of  his  early  life  had  changed,  and  in  his  old 
age  he  had  become  cautious  and  reserved.  He 
had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  predominant 
faction  in  England  ;  his  subjects  of  Flanders 
were  intolerant  of  all  measures  likely  to  inter- 
rupt their  trade  with  the  English ;  the  duke  there- 
fore gave  Margaret  some  money  to  supply  her 
immediate  wants,  and  sent  her  with  an  honour- 
able escort  to  her  father  in  Lorraine,  counselling 
her  to  wait  events  and  be  patient.  But  patience 
was  a  vu'tue  little  known  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
who,  though  she  remained  some  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent, never  remitted  her  endeavours  to  raise  up 
enemies  against  Edward,  and  stu*  the  people  of 
England  to  fresh  revolts. 

.  ^   -,  .f. ,  As  early  as  the  mouth  of  April 
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the  Lancastrians  were  again  in  the 

field.     The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  spite  of  his  re- 
cent submission,  flew  to  the  north,  where  Percy 
had  raised  the  banner  of  King  Ileuiy,  who  had 
been  brought  from  AVales  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his   presence   to   this   ill-arranged  insurrection. 
The  Lord  Montague,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, scattered  their  forces  or  prevented  theu- 
joining  :  he  defeated  Percy  on  the  25th  of  April, 
at  Hedgley  ]Moor,  near  AVooler  ;  he  sui-prised  So- 
merset on  the  loth  of  May,  at  Hexham.     Percy 
■  died  fighting;   the  Duke   of  Somerset  and  the 
Lords  de  Poos  and  Hungei-ford  were  taken  and 
beheaded  ;  and  their  deaths  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  executions  at  Newcastle,  Dm-ham,  and 
York.     Sir  Ralph  Gray,  who  had  been  out  in 
this  affair  with  the  Lancastrians,  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  castle  of  Bamborough 
some  weeks  after,  and  carried  to  King  Edward, 
who,  during  the  short,  murderous  campaign,  had 
been  detained  at  Doncaster  by  an  illness.     Ed- 
ward treated  Gray  with  the  utmost  severity;  his 
knightly  spurs  were  stricken  off  by  the  king's 
cook;  his  coat-of-arms  was  torn  from  his  body, 
and  another  coat,  reversed,  put  upon  his  back : 
he  was  sent  bare-foot  to  the  town's  end,  and  then 
he  was  laid  down  on  a  hurdle,  and  di-awn  to  a 
£caffokl,  where  his  head  was  struck  off.     Kins 


Henry  lurked  for  a  long  time  among  the  moors 
of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  About  a  year 
after   the  battle   of   Hexham   he  removed  into 


^M'  t^S^'Lf^r-js.^ 


Percys  Cross  on  Hkdglkv  Moor.' — bcotts 
liorder  Antiquities. 

Yorkshire,  where  he  was  recognized  by  some 
persons  of  the  opposite  faction,  or,  as  some  say, 
betrayed  by  a  monk.  In  the  month  of  July  he 
was  seized  in  Waddington  Hall,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting at  dinner,  by  the  servants  of  Sir  James  Hai'- 
rington,  who,  with  his  associates,  the  Tempests, 
Talbots,  and  other  Yorkists  of  those  parts,  for- 
warded the  royal  prisoner  with  a  good  guard  to 
the  cajjital.  As  the  captive  king  rode  thi'ough 
Islington,  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Wai-wick, 
who  lodged  him  safely  in  the  Tower. 

The  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  his  enemies, 
the  flight  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  captivity  of  her 
husband,  the  truces  and  treaties  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Scotland,  w-ith  the  King  of  France, 
with  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy,  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  Castile, 
and  Ai'agon,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  pope 
on  his  accession,  seemed  to  prove  that  Edward's 
throne  was  safe  and  unassailable;  but  a  sudden 
passion  for  a  beautiful  woman — the  least  dis- 
honourable and  ungenerous  passion  he  ever  in- 
dulged in — shook  the  throne  until  it  fell ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  became,  for  a  season,  a  fugitive  in 
foreign  lauds.     Jacquetta,  once  Duchess  of  Bed- 


'  This  monument,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Percy,  stands  on  Hedgley  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  about  sixty 
paces  east  of  the  road  which  nms  from  Morjieth  to  Wooler.  It 
consists  of  a  stone  pillar  fixed  in  a  jjedestal,  having  the  arms 
of  Percy  and  Lucy  cut  uixin  it  in  relief 
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ford,  was  still  living  with  her  second  husband, 
Sir  Eichard  Woodville,  or  Wydeville.  One  day 
Edward  paid  this  lady  a  visit  at  her  manor  of 
Grafton,  near  Stony-Stratford.  By  accident  or 
design,  Jacquetta  had  with  her  at  the  time  of 
this  visit,  her  beautiful  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
was  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  a  Lancastrian,  who 
had  been  slain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  whose  estates  had  been  forfeited.  This 
young  widow  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  and  amorous  sovereign,  imploring  him  to 
reverse  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Gray,  in  favour 
of  her  innocent  and  heljaless  children.  Whether 
the  effect  of  this  touching  appeal  was  foreseen  or 
not,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  experienced 
Jacquetta  contrived  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account 
for  the  advantage  of  her  daughter,  and  that  it 
was  through  her  ingenious  manoeuvres  that  the 
impetuous  Edward  was  induced  to  contract  a 
private  marriage  with  Elizabeth  at  Grafton  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  1464.  The  fears 
of  Edward  induced  him  to  keep  this  union  a  pro- 
found secret  for  some  months;  but  on  the  29th 
of  September,  having  prepared  his  friends  and 
gathered  around  him  the  relations  and  connec- 
tions of  his  wife,  who,  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing been  all  of  them  Lancastrians,  were  not  slow 
in  changing  their  politics  when  Elizabeth  became 
queen,  he  summoned  a  great  council  of  the  pre- 
lates and  lay  lords  to  meet  in  the  royal  abbey  of 
Reading.  There  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  incensed  at  the  un- 
equal and  impolitic  marriage,  took  the  fair  Eli- 
zabeth by  the  hand,  and  introduced  her  to  the 
august  assembly,  by  which  she  was  welcomed  as 
their  good  and  right  queen.  In  the  month  of 
December  following,  Edward  summoned  an- 
other great  council  at  Westminster,  which  settled 
upon  his  wife  4000  marks  a-year.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  began  to  make  prej^arations 
for  her  coronation;  Jacquetta,  who  was  come  of 
a  princely  line,  suggested  or  seconded  an  invita- 
tion which  Edward  sent  to  her  brother  James 
of  Luxemburg;  and  James  came  over  with  a 
retinue  of  100  knights  and  esquires  to  do  honour 
to  the  coronation  of  his  niece.  On  Saturday, 
the  25th  of  May,  Elizabeth  was  paraded  in  a 
horse-litter  through  the  streets  of  London,  being 
most  richly  attired,  and  escorted  by  thu'ty-eight 
new-made  knights  of  the  Bath,  four  of  whom 
were  citizens  of  London;  and  on  Sunday  she 
was  crowned  at  Westminster.  The  feasts,  the 
tournaments,  and  public  rejoicings  which  followed 
were  uniisually  magnificent. 

Up  to  this  time  Edward  had  left  most  of  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  government  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Nevils,  to  whom  he  indisput- 
ably  owed    his    crown.      Warwick,    the   eldest 
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brother,  was  chief  minister,  general,  and  admiral ; 
he  held,  besides,  the  post  of  warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  chamberlain,  and  governor  of  Calais — 
the  last  the  most  profitable  of  all.  The  second 
brother,  the  Lord  Montague,  after  his  victories 
at  Hedgley  Moor  and  Hexham,  had  received  the 
title  and  forfeited  estates  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  and  he  had  the  wardenship  of 
the  East  Marches  besides.  The  youngest  brother, 
whom  Edward  had  found  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
received  the  seals  as  chancellor  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1461,  six  days  after  Edward's  accession; 
and  he  had  very  recently  been  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Other  members  of 
the  family  had  found  most  liberal  provisions  in 
the  spoil  and  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  families; 
and  while  Edward  had  employed  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  Nevils  had  had  their  own 
way  in  the  council.  But  now  the  Woodvilles, 
the  Grays,  all  the  relations  and  connections  of 
the  new  queen,  rushed  to  the  table  with  an  enor- 
mous and  undiscriminating  apjaetite,  every  man, 
in  right  of  consanguinity,  seeking  a  title,  an 
estate,  a  place,  or  a  rich  wife.  The  court  had 
great  influence  in  such  matters;  and  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  had  taken  a  turn  by  an  un- 
expected marriage,  they  seem  to  have  determined 
to  pursue  the  system,  and  actually  contracted  five 
or  six  profitable  alliances  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  one  of  these  matches  they  clashed  with  the 
Nevils.  Warwick  had  solicited  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter  for  his  own  nephew; 
but  by  the  superior  influence  of  Elizabeth,  this 
young  lady  was  contracted  to  Thomas  Gray,  her 
eldest  son  by  her  former  marriage.  The  Nevils 
were  incensed  at  this  measure;  and  other  things 
trenching  on  their  monopoly  soon  followed.  The 
queen's  father,  now  created  Earl  Rivers,  was 
made  treasurer  in  the  place  of  their  friend  Lord 
Mountjoy;  and,  shortly  after,  the  hitherto  insig- 
nificant husband  of  Jacquetta  was  made  lord 
high  constable,  in  lieu  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester. 
Other  great  families  were  Irritated  by  the  queen 
absorbing  five  heirs  of  dukes  or  earls  for  her  five 
unmarried  sisters.  For  a  time  the  history  of  this 
reign  is  nothing  but  a  scandalous  chronicle  of 
match-making  and  match-breaking,  and  selfish 
family  intrigues. 

In  this  year  a  marriage  was  ne- 
gotiated for  Edward's  sister,  Mai*- 
garet  of  York,  whose  hand  was  solicited  by 
Charles,  Count  of  Charolois,  heir  to  Philip,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  by  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
Charles'  deadly  enemy,  for  one  of  his  sons.  This 
Count  of  Charolois,  who,  in  a  veiy  few  months, 
succeeded  to  his  father,  and  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Rash,  had  always  been  the 
declared  friend  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  Lancas- 
trians ;  but  he  changed,  like  other  men,  on  seeing 
79 
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Edward  firmly  established,  and  courted  his  alli- 
ance, in  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  against 
Louis.  Edward  inclined  to  these  proposals,  and 
was  in  this  probably  seconded  by  the  nation, 
which  considered  the  trade  with  Flanders  as  a 
primary  object,  and  which  never  was  well  dis- 
posed to  Freucli  marriages  and  alliances;  but 
Warwick,  who  hated  the  Count  of  Charolois,  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  more  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  many  Margaret  to  the  French 
prince.  Edward  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield 
to  his  arguments,  and  commissioned  the  great 
earl  himself  to  go  over  to  France  and  negotiate 
the  alliance.  Warwick  went  with  his  usual  mag- 
nificence; and  the  astute  Louis,  who  beat  all  his 
contemporaries  in  king-craft,  received  him  with 
the  honours  usually  paid  to  a  sovereign  prince. 
The  first  interview  took  place  at  La  Bouille,  on 
the  Seine,  five  leagues  from  Rouen,  on  the  7th  of 
Jiuie.  Warwick  then  proceeded  to  the  capital 
of  Normandy.  "  The  queen  and  princesses  came 
likewise  to  Rouen;  and  the  king  remained  there 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  space  of  twelve 
days,  when  the  earl  returned  to  England." '  Dur- 
ing the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
Warwick  stayed  at  Rouen  the  King  of  France 
lodged  in  the  next  house,  and  he  visited  the  earl 
at  all  houi'S,  passing  through  a  private  door  with 
a  great  au'  of  mystery.  This  looks  like  one  of 
the  usual  mischievous  tricks  of  Louis,  who  must 
have  known  that  the  best  way  to  weaken  and 
distract  the  English  government  was  to  provoke 
suspicions  and  a  rupture  between  Edward  and 
Wai-wick.  The  earl  arrived  in  London  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French  king's  ambassadors,  the  Ai-chbishop  of 
Nai-bonne  and  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  who,  it 
appeal's,  were  charged  to  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But  another  more  pre- 
vailing bastard  had  been  before  them.  Under 
jjretence  of  performing  a  joust  with  Edward's 
wife's  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  who,  by 
marrying  the  heiress  of  the  late  lord,  had  become 
Lord  Scales,  Anthony,  Bastard  of  Burgundj^,  had 
crossed  over  to  England  while  Warwick  was 
absent  in  France.  According  to  the  chronicler, 
this  visitor  performed  his  deeds  of  arms  much  to 
his  credit ;  but  the  encounter  did  not  last  long 
— "  for  as  it  was  done  to  pleasure  the  King  of 
England,  he  would  not  sufi"er  the  combat  to  con- 
tinue fierce  any  time,  so  that  it  seemed  rather 
for  pastime."-  Indeed,  Messu-e  Anthony  had 
come  on  another  errand  than  to  get  his  bones 
broken  in  Smithfield,  where  the  joust  was  held. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  of  Charolois 
to  press  the  match  with  Margaret;  and  he  had 
obtained  the  promise  of  Edward,  who  overlooked 


'  Monstrelet,  CoKtin. 


'  Ihid. 


the  commission  he  had  given  Warwick  to  treat 
with  King  Louis.  If  afterwards  any  obstacle 
arose,  it  was  removed  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Duke  Philip,  which  happened  at  Bruges,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  which  left  to  the  count,  his 
heir,  the  succession  of  states  and  territories  which 
exceeded  in  wealth,  if  not  in  extent,  the  w-hole 
kingdom  of  France  as  then  possessed  by  Louis. 
Such  a  suitor  was  sure  to  prevail  over  a  weak 
young  French  ])rince  with  nothing  but  a  narrow 
and  uncertain  appanage.  But  weighty  as  were 
these  considerations,  they  did  not  prevent  the 
proud  Earl  of  Wai'wick  from  considering  himself 
juggled,  insulted,  and  disgraced;  and  as  the  king, 
who  had  resigned  himself  to  the  counsels  of  the 
queen's  relations,  took  no  steps  to  soothe  his  irri- 
tation, he  soon  retu'ed,  in  the  worst  of  humours, 
to  his  castle  of  Middleham.  Edward,  ujjon  this, 
pretended  to  be  iu  danger  from  treasonable  at- 
tempts :  he  no  longer  moved  anywhere  without 
a  strong  body-guard  of  archers,  and  he  or  his 
court  circulated  reports  that  Warwick  had  been 
won  by  Louis,  and  that  that  king  considered  him 
as  secretly  disposed  to  restore  the  line  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  Ne\nls  wei-e  now  expelled  from  court; 
but  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  George,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  chancellor,  notwithstanding 
the  family  resentment,  put  himself  forward  as  an 
arbitrator  and  peace-maker;  and  chiefly  by  his 
means  a  reconciliation  was  efl"ected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.' 

Warwick  presented  himself  again 

■  at  court  and   in   the   capital,  where 

he  was  hailed  by  the  people.  He  appeai-ed  with 
the  king  and  queen  in  some  public  pageants;  but 
he  could  not  tolerate  the  abridgment  of  his  in- 
fluence. The  Woodvilles  and  the  Grays,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  he  was  stiU  too  power- 
ful; and  Edward,  who  desired  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  was  annoyed  by  the  stern  interference 
of  the  man  who  had  made  him  a  king.  It  was 
soon  understood  that  all  this  was  likely  to  end  in 
another  field  of  Towton. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  King 
Edward,  was  considered  as  next  male  heir  to  the 
throne;  for  Edward,  as  yet,  had  only  daughters 
by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth.  The  duke's 
position  probably  made  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  dislike  to  the  queen,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  ambitious  specu^lation  to  Warwick,  whose 
society  he  much  affected.  The  earl  had  a  daugh- 
ter, the  fair  Isabella,  who,  it  appears,  inspired 
the  young  prince  with  a  sincere,  and,  for  a  time, 
uncalculating  passion.  Edward  and  the  queen's 
party  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  union;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  mar- 
ried the  Lady  Isabella  at  Calais,  in  the  month  of 
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July,  1469.  While  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
brother,  the  Archbishoj)  of  York,  were  engaged 
abroad  with  this  ceremony,  an  insurrection  of  the 
farmers  and  peasants  of  Yorkshire  broke  out, 
and  assumed  a  very  alarming  character;  and  it 
appears  that  Warwick's  other  brother,  the  Earl 
of  J!^orthumberland,  who  was  on  the  spot,  did 
little  to  crush  it.  The  rallying  words  of  the  in- 
surgents varied  several  times;  but  at  last  they 
fixed  in  a  general  cry  for  the  removal  of  the 
queen's  relations — the  taxere  and  oppressors — 
from  the  council.  Edward  advanced  as  far  as 
Newark;  but  his  army  was  weak  and  unsteady, 
and  he  fled,  rather  than  retreated,  to  Notting- 
ham. From  Nottingham  Castle  he  wrote  letters 
with  his  own  hand  to  Calais,  beseeching  his 
brother  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop 
to  come  immediately  to  his  assistance.  These 
personages  did  not  appear  for  some  weeks,  and 
in  the  interval  a  royal  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated 
at  Edgecote,  ou  the  26  th  of  July.  Pembroke 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  it  is  said  that  5000  of  his 
men  perished  with  him.  The  insurgents,  in  a 
hot  piu'suit,  overtook  and  captured  in  the  forest 
of  Dean  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  father,  and  Sir  John 
Woodville,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  queen; 
they  carried  these  victims  to  Northampton,  and 
there  cut  off  both  their  heads.  The  Earl  of 
Devon,  whose  folly  and  pride  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  wretched  defeat  at  Edgecote,  was 
also  taken  and  beheaded.  The  court  believed 
that  the  insurgents  in  these  executions  acted 
under  orders  received  from  Clarence  and  his 
father-in-law  Warwick.'  These  great  person- 
ages, with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  now  arrived 
in  England,  and  being  joined  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  they  repaired  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  to  Oluey,  where  they  found  Edward  in 
a  most  unhappy  condition;  his  friends  were  dead 
or  scattered,  fleeing  for  their  lives  or  hiding 
themselves  in  remote  i^laces;  the  insurgents  were 
almost  upon  him.  A  word  from  Warwick  sent 
the  rebels  quietly  back  to  the  north;  but  the  king 
was  scarcely  freed  from  that  danger  ere  he  found 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  pre- 
tended liberators,  who  presently  carried  him  to 
the  strong  castle  of  Middleham.  Thus  England 
had  two  kings,  and  both  prisoners. 

At  this  remarkable  crisis  the  Lancastrians  rose 
in  arms  in  the  marches  of  Scotland  ;  and,  after 
some  trifling  successes  in  those  parts,  meditated 
an  advance  into  the  south.  Warwick  had  at  this 
moment  no  notion  of  restoring  Henry.  In  con- 
junction with  the  parliament,  he  summoned  all 
loyal  subjects  to  the  standard  of  King  Edward, 
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'  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the  imfortiiuate  men  were 
sacrificed  by  the  spontaneous  fiuy  of  the  people.  The  Earl  of 
DeTon  was  beheaded  at  Bridgewater. 


and  immediately  marched  northward  to  meet 
these  new  insurgents.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
compelled  him  to  release  his  captive;  and  at  York 
Edward  was  presented  to  the  troops  as  a  free  and 
happy  king.  Warwick  then  went  on  and  dis- 
persed the  Lancastrians:  he  took  their  leader 
prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  Edward,  who  or- 
dered his  immediate  execution.  Soon  after — 
but  not  before  Warwick  and  his  associates  had 
exacted  sundry  gi-ants  and  places — Edward  was 
allowed  to  return  to  London,  where,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  leaving  Olney,  he  became  really 
free.  Then  family  treaties  were  signed,  pledges 
given,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  interchanged 
— each  party  binding  itself  to  forgive  and  forget 
all  that  had  passed.  Edward  was  to  love  his 
brother  Clarence  as  before;  and  even  the  insur- 
gents of  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  were  included 
in  an  amnesty.' 

In  the  month  of  February,  when 
this  family  peace  had  lasted  about 
twelve  weeks,  the  Archbishop  of  York  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  manor  of  the 
Moor,  in  Hertfordshire.  As  Edward  was  wash- 
ing his  hands  previous  to  supper,  an  attendant 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  an  armed  band  was 
lurking  near  the  house.  Without  his  supper, 
and  without  any  examination  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  report,  the  king  got  secretly  to  horse, 
and,  riding  all  night,  reached  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  the  king, 
and  the  friend  of  Warwick,  laboured  to  dispel 
these  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  another  hol- 
low reconciliation  was  brought  about.  But  then 
there  broke  out  an  insurrection  among  the  com- 
mons of  Lincolushu'e,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
tortions and  oppressions  of  the  purveyors  and 
other  ofiicei's  of  the  royal  household.  Although 
he  believed  that  this  new  disorder  was  their  own 
work,  the  king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  take  the 
command  of  some  forces  destined  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Edward,  however,  marched  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  with  a  more  numerous  army;  and, 
after  some  faithless  and  savage  deeds,  he  came  up 
with  the  insurgents  befoi-e  Clarence  and  Warwick 
could  reach  them,  and  beat  them  in  a  sanguinary 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  INI^rch, 
at  Erpingham,  in  Rutlandshire.  The  common 
insurgents  were  permitted  to  depart ;  but  all  the 
leaders  who  had  not  fallen  in  battle  were  sent  to 
the  block.  The  king  then  turned  openly  against 
his  brother  Clarence  and  Warwick,  who,  it  was 
said,  would  have  joined  the  insurgents  on  the 
following  day.  After  some  military  manoeuvres 
and  long  marches,  the  duke  and  the  earl  found 
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it  necessary  to  disband  their  forces,  aud  listen  to 
conditions  which  the  king  offered  by  proclama- 
tion from  the  city  of  York.  These  terms  were 
not  very  harsh,  if  they  had  been  honourably 
meant ;  but  they  were  not,  and  this  was  well 
known.  Warwick,  therefore,  turned  from  the 
north,  tied  into  Devonshire,  and,  with  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  several  other  ladies,  his  son-in-law 
Clarence,  and  a  considerable  number  of  friends, 
embarked  at  Dartmouth,  and  made  sail  for  Ca- 
lais. But  wlien,  after  a  te- 
dious navigation,  he  reached 
his  old  place  of  refuge,  he 
found  the  artillery  of  Calais 
pointed  against  his  ships, 
and,  on  seeking  an  explana- 
tion, learned  that  a  Gascon 
knight,  whom  he  had  left 
there  as  his  lieutenant,  was 
advised  of  all  that  had  re- 
cently passed  in  England, 
and  was  resolved  to  keep  the 
place  for  King  Edward. 

"Warwick  then  sailed  away 
for  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
to  seek  a  temporary  asylum 
with  his  cunning  friend 
King  Louis,  who  was  right 
glad  to  see  him  as  he  was ; 
for,  in  the  preceduig  year,  as 
soon  as  Warwick  had  made 
his  peace  with  Edward,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  join 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  Avar  with  the 
French,  and  to  send  a  great  English  army  to  the 
Continent.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that 
Warwick,  Clarence,  aud  their  families  landed  at 
Harfleur,  where  the  Lord-admiral  of  France 
received  them  all  with  great  respect,  showing 
much  gallantry  to  the  ladies.  Their  vessels  were 
admitted  into  the  harbour,  though  they  were 
numerous  enough  to  excite  some  suspicion.  After 
a  short  time,  the  ladies  with  their  retinues  were 
honourably  escorted  to  Valogne,  where  lodgings 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  order  of  the 
French  king.  Though  a  truce  had  been  con- 
cluded, Louis  was  exasperated  against  his  nomi- 
nal vassal  Charles  the  Rash,  who,  since  his  mar- 
riag|^  had  become  wholly  English  and  Yorkist : 
he  wore  on  all  occasions  the  blue  garter  on  one 
of  his  legs,  and  the  red  cross  on  his  mantle,  which, 
adds  the  chronicler,  plainly  showed  how  fierce 
an  enemy  he  was  1,o  his  liege  lord  the  King  of 
France.  When  the  Duke  Charles  heard  of  the 
honoui-able  reception  given  to  the  fugitives,  and 
of  Warwick's  men  being  allowed  to  sell  the  cap- 
tured ships  and  goods  of  his  subjects  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  became  still  more  furious,  and,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  seized  upon  all  the  French  mer- 


chants who  had  gone  to  the  fair  of  Antwerp. 
Louis,  who  was  prepared  for  a  war,  cared  little 
for  all  this,  and  gave  frequent  audience  to  the 
fugitives  at  Tours,  Amboise,  Vendome,  and  other 
places.  He  was  happy  in  his  own  way;  for 
never  did  sovereign  so  delight  in  political  man- 
oeuvi-e  and  intrigue,  and  never  was  intrigue  more 
difficult  than  the  one  he  had  now  upon  his  hands. 
In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  chateau  of  Am- 
boise   the  fallen    Lancastrian  Queen  Margaret 


Thk  Chateau  of  Amboise. — From  Fiance  Moiiumentale  et  Pittoresque. 


and  her  son  the  Prince  of  Wales  met  (at  fii'st  by 
secret  appointment)  their  old  enemy  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  was  a  scene  for  Shakspeare.  War- 
wick had  accused  the  queen  of  an  attempt  to 
murder  him,  and  he  knew  her  to  have  been  the 
person  that  had  sent  his  own  father,  his  friends 
and  associates,  to  the  block.  Margai-et  had 
cursed  the  name  of  Wai'wick  for  fifteen  long 
years  of  misfortune  and  humiliation.  Through 
that  nobleman's  means  her  husband  was  a  prison- 
er, aud  she  and  her  son,  after  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  peril,  Avere  exiles  and 
wanderers,  dependent  on  the  stinted  bounty  of 
relations  or  political  friends.  But  even  the  ven- 
geance and  hatred  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  could 
give  way  to  higher  considerations,  and,  when 
Wai'wick  joined  in  cursing  Edward  of  York,  and 
engaged  to  restore  the  Lancastrian  line,  either  in 
the  person  of  her  husband  or  son,  she  took  him 
to  her  heart  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  great 
earl,  however,  did  not  engage  to  do  all  this  with- 
out dj-iving  another  of  his  hard  bargains.  Mar- 
garet's son,  Prince  Edward,  married  the  Lady 
Anne,  Warwick's  second  daughter;  and  thus, 
though  he  desti-oyed  the  prospects  of  Isabella, 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  he  still  provided,  and  in  a 
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more  direct  manner,  that  one  of  his  children 
should  be  Queen  of  England.  "An  una.ccouut- 
able  match  this,"  exclaims  Comines,  "to  dethrone 
and  imprison  the  father,  and  then  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  son  ;  but  this  was  by  King  Louis' 
adroit  management."  "  It  was  no  less  surprising," 
continues  the  chronicler,  who  wrote  of  state  mat- 
ters with  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  "  that  he  should  delude  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  the  king  whom  he  opposed, 
who  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  dreaded  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster;  but  aflfiiirs  of  this  nice  nature  are 
to  be  mauaged  with  great  craft  and  artifice,  and 
not  without."  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  pretty 
evident  that  Warwick's  scheme  was  to  place  his 
first  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the 
throne  instead  of  his  brother  Edward ;  but  this 
plan  would  never  have  found  favour  iu  the  sight 
of  King  Louis,  whose  assistance  was  indispens- 
able, and  even  the  all-prevailing  Warwick  might 
have  doubted  whether  the  Yorkists,  to  whom  he 
must  have  addressed  himself  in  this  case,  would 
have  been  mad  enough  to  divide  against  each 
other,  and  endanger  a  revolution  which  liad  been 
effected  with  such  difiiculty.  The  Lancasti-ian 
party,  on  the  contrary,  weakened  though  it  was, 
was  quite  ready  for  another  desperate  plunge 
into  the  vortex;  and  Warwick,  who  was  de- 
termined to  recover  his  ascendency  and  vast 
property,  and  to  be  revenged  on  him  whom  he 
considered  the  ungrateful  king  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, by  whatsoever  means  that  oifered,  did  not 
despair,  when  allied  with  Margaret  and  her  son, 
of  making  that  party  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion,  though  he  had  slaughtered  their 
relations  and  friends  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  at  this  time  not 
much  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  and,  judg- 
ing from  all  that  is  recorded  of  him,  he  must 
have  conjoined  a  weak  bad  head  to  a  very  indif- 
ferent lieart.  He  was  not,  however,  so  far  gone 
in  fatuity  as  to  be  insensible  to  Warwick's  start- 
ling alliance — -perilous  to  the  whole  house  of 
York — or  to  be  blind  to  his  own  false  position; 
and  now  an  excellent  negotiator  came  to  him 
from  his  brother's  com-t  in  the  person  of  a  fair 
lady.  Comines,  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
some  of  these  transactions  as  friend,  agent,  and 
confidential  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  who  had  gone  to  Calais  to  keep  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor "true  to  his  principles,"  tells  us, 
that  one  day  a  lady  of  quality  passed  through 
that  town  into  France  to  join  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence.  "But,"  he  adds,  "the  secret  business 
to  be  managed  by  this  lady  was  to  implore  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  not  to  contribute  to  the  sub- 
version of  his  own  family,  by  going  along  with 


those  who  were  endeavouring  to  restore  the  house 
of  Lancaster — to  remember  their  old  insolences, 
and  the  hereditary  liatred  that  was  between  them, 
and  not  to  be  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  married  liis  daugh- 
ter to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sworn  allegiance 
already,  would  not  endeavour  to  put  that  prince 
upon  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  York- 
ists. This  lady  managed  the  affair  with  so  much 
cunning  and  dexterity,  that  she  prevailed  with 
the  duke  to  go  over  to  King  Edward's  party,  the 
duke  desiring  first  to  be  in  England.  This  lady 
was  no  fool  nor  blabber;  and  being  on  her  way 
to  join  her  mistress  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  she, 
for  that  reason,  was  employed  in  this  secret  mis- 
sion rather  than  a  man."  This  mission  appears 
to  have  been  the  sole  precaution  taken  by  Ed- 
ward or  his  court  at  this  crisis.  "The  king 
seemed  never  concerned  at  anything,  but  still 
followed  his  gallantries  and  his  hunting ;  and 
nobody  was  so  great  with  him  as  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  both 
brothers  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick:  these  swore  to 
be  true  to  him  against  all  enemies  whatsoever, 
and  the  thoughtless  king  j^ut  an  entire  confidence 
in  them." '  His  brother-in-law,  Charles  the  Rash, 
was  both  prudent  and  active  on  this  occasion ;  he 
got  ready  a  strong  fleet  to  blockade  Harfleur  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  ;  he  sent  Edward  word  of 
the  very  port  where  Warwick  designed  to  land  ; 
and,  as  the  sea  was  an  uncertain  element,  and 
the  earl  might  bi'eak  his  blockade  and  escape  his 
ships,  he  repeatedly  wai-ued  him  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. But  Edward  only  laughed  at  these  fears  : 
he  said  he  wished  his  adversary  were  landed  ;  and 
only  begged  the  duke  to  keep  a  good  look-out  at 
sea,  so  as  to  prevent  the  earl  from  again  escap- 
ing into  France,  when  he,  Edward,  should  have 
beaten  him  in  battle  by  laud. 

Warwick  did  not  make  him  wait  long.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  fleet,  which  lay  in  battle 
ai'ray  at  Havre,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm :  as 
soon  as  the  weather  cleared  Warwick  set  sail 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  on  the  13th  of  September 
kmded  safely  on  the  Devonshii-e  coast.  Edward 
at  the  moment  was  iu  the  north,  whither,  it 
appears,  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  feigned  revolt, 
headed  by  some  of  the  Nevils.  The  great  earl 
liad  not  been  landed  above  five  or  six  days  be- 
fore the  whole  country  flocked  to  his  standard. 
"Fully  fiu-nished  on  every  side  by  his  kindred 
and  friends,  he  took  his  way  towards  London, 
wliere  he  expected  to  find  more  opeii  friends 
than  privy  enemies."^  The  capital,  indeed,  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  one  Doctor  Godard,  who 
had  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  favour  of  the 
king  iu  the  Tower ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
'  Comines,  *  Hall, 
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the  men  of  Kent  had  taken  up  arms.  As  London 
seemed  .secure,  and  as  news  was  brought  that 
Edward  had  retraced  his  steps  to  Nottingham, 
Warwick  soon  changed  his  direction,  and  marched 
straight  towards  the  Trent,  summoning  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to 
join  him.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  found 
that  the  men  he  summoned  did  not  come,  and 
that  those  who  were  with  him  began  to  desert. 
One  day,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  "Warwick's 
brother,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality, 
had  mounted  their  horses  and  caused  the  soldiers 
to  toss  their  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  cry  "  God 
bless  King  Harry !"  Edward  was  at  this  moment 
in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  river  Weiland:  he  in- 
stantly armed  himself,  and  posted  a  battalion  of 
his  guards  at  a  neighbouring  bridge  in  order  to 
pi-event  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  for  Warwick's 
van  was  within  half  a  day's  march  of  him.  The 
Lord  Hastings  was  Avith  Edward  with  a  body  of 
3000  horae ;  but  Hastings  had  married  a  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and,  while  the  king  had 
probably  no  great  confidence  in  him,'  the  sol- 
diers possibly  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
queen's  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  who  was  also  in  at- 
tendance. Edward,  at  all  events,  determined  to 
flee  ;  and  as  his  bravery  was  always  conspicuous, 
we  must  conclude  that  resistance  was  hoi^eless. 

It  happened  that  his  quarters  were  at  no  gi-eat 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  a  small  ship  that  fol- 
lowed with  ]3rovisions  for  his  army  lay  at  anchor 
with  two  Dutch  vessels  hard  by,  apparently  in 
the  Wash.  ^  He  had  but  just  time  to  get  on  board 
these  vessels,  with  a  few  lords  and  knights,  and 
about  300  men.  Before  leaving  the  rest,  they 
were  exhorted  to  go  and  join  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, pretending  great  friendship, but  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  secretly  in  their  hearts  their  old 
affection  and  allegiance  to  King  Edward.  The 
three  vessels  presently  weighed  anchor :  not  one 
in  twenty  of  Edward's  followers  knew  where 
they  were  going,  and  they  were  all  without  any 
clothes  except  the  warlike  gear  they  had  on  their 
backs,  and  no  money  had  they  in  their  pockets. ' 
Edward  sailed  dii-ectly  for  Holland.  The  Easter- 
lings,  who  joined  the  calling  of  privateers  to  that 
of  merchants,  and  who  at  times  appear  to  have 
been  pii-ates  as  lawless  and  cruel  as  the  corsairs 
of  Tunis  or  Algiers,  were  then  at  war  both  with 
the  English  and  French :  they  had  many  ships 
in  the  narrow  seas,  and  had  done  the  English 
much  prejudice  this  year  already.  Eight  of  these 
Easterlings  gave  chase  to  Edward's  weak  squad- 


'  Hastings,  however,  remained  true  to  Edward,  accompamed 
liim  in  his  flight,  contributed  to  Ids  return,  and  continued  to 
serve  him  faithfully,  with  the  exception  of  taking  "bribes  from 
France." 

-  Hall  says  that  Edward  embarked  at  Lynn  on  tlie  Wash. 

^  Comius;  Hall. 


ron.  Edward  ran  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Friesland,  near  the  small  town  of  Alkmaar. 
Grutuse,  the  governor  or  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
Friesland,  and  Zealand,  was  at  that  time  in  Alk- 
maar,  and  he,  by  his  prompt  protection,  saved  the 
whole  party  from  captivity— for  the  Easterlings 
had  brought  their  ships  close  in  shore,  and  only 
waited  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  board  the  three 
vessels.  "  The  king,"  says  Comines,  "  having  no 
money,  was  forced  to  give  the  master  of  his  shi}) 
a  gown  lined  with  martens,  and  to  promise  to  do 
more  for  him  another  time ;  and  sure  so  poor  a 
company  was  never  seen  before ;  yet  the  Lord 
de  la  Grutuse  dealt  very  honourably  by  them, 
giving  them  clothes,  and  bearing  all  their  ex- 
penses till  they  came  to  the  Hague,  to  which 
place  he  safely  conducted  them."  From  the 
Hague  the  governor  despatched  news  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Edward's  loving  brother-in-law, 
"who,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "was  much  surpri- 
sed when  he  heard  it,  and  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  if  it  had  been  news  of  Edward's 
death,  for  he  was  in  great  apijrehension  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  now 
become  absolute  in  England."  On  the  other  side. 
King  Louis,  whose  many  agents  soon  carried  him 
the  intelligence,  was  overjoyed,  and,  being  a  re- 
ligious sovereign,  he  gave  orders  that  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  good  people  of  Paris  should 
make  processions  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  continue  them  for  three  days, 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  great  vic- 
tory which  Henry  of  Lancaster,  lawful  King  of 
England,  had  gained  over  the  foul  usurper,  the 
Earl  of  March,  as  also  in  gi-atitude  for  the  happy 
peace  that  would,  now  subsist  between  the  two 
countries.  Processions  were  afterwards  per- 
formed in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Louis'  do- 
minions. 

Warwick  was  now  possessed,  in  appearance,  of 
all  the  power  in  England.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Weiland  he  turned  back  upon  Lon- 
don, which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  6th  of 
October,  in  company  with  Clarence — for  as  yet 
this  son-in-law  concealed  his  hostile  pi'ojects. 
Warwick  went  directly  to  the  Tower,  and  re- 
leased King  Henry,  whom  five  years  before  he 
had  himself  committed  to  that  prison.  "  When 
he  imprisoned  him  he  went  before  Henry,  crying 
'Treason!  treason!'  and  'Behold  the  traitor!' — but 
now  he  proclaimed  him  king,  attended  him  to  his 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  restored  him  to  his 
royal  title ;  and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  sight."  *  A  great  number  of  j^ersons  of  the 
first  rank,  who  were  in  King  Edward's  interest, 
and  who  afterwards  did  him  good  service,  took 
sanctuary   in    different    religious   houses.      The 


*  Cotninei. 
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queen,  with  her  mother  Jacqnetta  and  her  three 
(laughters,  had  fled  to  the  sanctuar.y  of  Westmin- 
ster, where, being  in  great  want  of  all  things  neces- 


UeMAINo    Ok    THE    Sanctuari      W>S1MINSTH    ' — bnutli « 
Antiquities  of  Westminster. 

sary,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  shortly  after  delivered 
of  her  first  son.  Save  that  of  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  hated  for  his  severity  by  the 
people,  no  blood  was  shed  in  this  rapid  revolu- 
tion. We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  month 
of  November,  for  its  acts  were  erased  from  the 
rolls  at  the  subsequent  counter-revolution.  It  is 
stated,  however,  on  good  authority,  that  an  act 
of  settlement  entailed  the  crown  on  Henry's  son 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  in  case  of  that 
prince's  death,  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  War- 
wick, of  course,  would  take  care  to  attaint  his  ene- 
mies and  rewaixl  his  friends:  this  "king-maker," 
in  fact,  was  in  all  essentials  king,  and  the  imbe- 
cile Henry  was  still  a  captive,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  more  unhappy  one  than  he  had  been  in 
his  undisturbed  prison  in  the  Tower." 

.  T.  lA^i  But  if  Edward  had  lost  a  crown 

A.D.  1471.  . 

like  a  game  at  cards,  he  regained 

'  This  noted  sanctuaiy  was  one  of  tliose  exempted  from  sup- 
pression by  Henry  VIII.  The  church  belonging  to  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It 
was  destroyed  about  a  century  ago;  but  some  remains  survived, 
and  were  discovered  on  the  demolition  of  some  buildings  with 
which  the  vestiges  had  been  incorporated. 

^  Cont.  Hist.  CruyL:    Fabi/an;  Hall;   Comines. 


it  with  equal  rapidity.  On  the  12th  of  Marcli, 
about  five  months  after  his  flight  from  the  Wash, 
he  appeared  with  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Suff"olk, 
having  been  assisted  in  secret  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  played  as  double  a  part  in  this 
business  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
great  rival  Louis  XI.  He  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  any  of  his  subjects  to  join  Ed- 
ward, but,  underhand,  he  sent  him  50,000  floi-ius, 
with  St.  Andrew's  cross,  furnished  him  with  three 
or  four  great  ships  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
equipped  for  him  at  Vere,  in  Walcheren,  and 
hired  secretly  fourteen  Easterliug  ships,  all  M'ell 
armed — "  which  supply  was  very  great,  consider- 
ing the  times."  ^  As  Edward's  troops,  however, 
did  not  exceed  1200  men,  he  was  deterred  from 
landing  in  the  AVash,  on  the  shores  of  which  was 
assembled  a  Lancastrian  army,  but,  bearing  to 
the  north,  he  sailed  into  the  Humber,  and  landed 
on  the  16th  of  March  at  Eavenspur,  the  place 
where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  disembarked 
when  he  came  to  dethrone  Eichard  II.  Finding 
the  people  in  the  north  not  very  favourable,  he 
veiled  his  designs:  and  even  at  York  he  only 
engaged  the  citizens  to  assist  him  to  recover  his 
honour  and  estate  as  Duke  of  York,  solemnly 
swearing  not  to  attempt  to  recover  the  crown.* 

A  few  oaths  cost  nothing  in  these  times,  and, 
in  the  present  case,  the  necessity  for  dissimu- 
lating soon  passed.  At  Pontefract,  Warwick's 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  who  al- 
ready rejjented  of  the  revolution  he  had  heljjed 
to  make,  opened  a  correspondence  instead  of 
fighting,  and  permitted  Edward's  weak  column 
to  march  within  sight  of  his  quarters,  where  a 
great  force  was  collected.  As  soon  as  the  York- 
ists crossed  the  Trent  they  wei'e  on  their  own 
ground,  and  the  people  flocked  from  all  sides  to 
the  standard  of  Edward,  who  then  re-assumed 
the  royal  title.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coven- 
try he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  Lancas- 
trian army,  under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Oxford  and  the  Duke  of  Clarfence: 
now  was  the  moment  for  the  latter  to  act,  and, 
making  his  men  put  the  White  Eose  of  York 
over  their  gorgets,  he  went  over  with  colours  fly- 
ing to  his  brother  Edward.  Upon  this  sudden 
manoeuvre  of  his  son-in-law,  Warwick  found  him- 
self compelled- to  decline  the  battle  which  was 
ofi"ered  to  him,  and  then  Edward  threw  himself 
fearlessly  between  his  enemies  and  the  capital, 
which  had  foi'gotten  the  sermons  of  Doctor  Go- 

3  Comines. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Camden  Society  for  the  publication 
of  a  very  curious  Historic  of  the  Arrival  of  Edward  IV.  in,  Eng- 
land, which  throws  much  light  upon  the  short  and  extraordi- 
nary campaign  that  commenced  at  Ravenspur.  This  history  is 
also  valuable  as  conflrmatoiy  of  the  nan-ative  of  Hall  and  other 
old  writers. 
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diu-a  aud  the  roast-meats'  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  was  once  more  all  for  King  Edward. 
Comines  attributes  the  enthusiastic  reception  he 
met  with  in  London  to  three  things  especially: — 
the  first  was,  he  says,  the  great  number  of  his 
])artizans  in  sanctuary  within  the  walls,  and  the 
recent  birth  of  a  young  prince;  the  next,  the 
great  debts  which  he  owed  to  the  richest  of  the 
merchants,  who  could  only  hope  for  payment 
through  his  restoration;  and  the  third  was,  that 
the  ladies  of  quality  and  rich  citizens'  wives,  whom 
he  had  formerly  delighted  with  his  gallantries, 
forced  their  husbands  and  relations  to  declare 
themselves  of  his  side.  Whatever  were  their  mo- 
tives, it  seems  certain  that  the  return  of  the  White 
Eose  of  York  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
citizens.  But  Edward  had  short  time  to  enjoy 
these  demonstrations  :  the  Lancastrian  army  had 
collected  in  one  mass,  and  Warwick  was  advanc- 
ing upon  the  capital  by  the  high  north  road. 
After  passing  only  two  days  in  London,  Edward 
took  the  field.  He  found  Warwick's  force  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle  on  Barnet  Common,  only 
twelve  miles  from  London.  About  40,000  Eng- 
lishmen prepared  to  draw  the  sword  and  bend 
the  bow  against  each  other — the  two  armies, 
it  appears,  being  nearly  equal  in  number.  But 
it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  the  eve  of  Easter 
Sunday,  and  so  the  battle  was  delayed  till  the 
morrow.  Edward  slept  this  Saturday  night  at 
Barnet;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lay  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  town.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  sent 
to  make  an  offer  of  his  mediation,  but  this  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  his  father-in-law.  "  Go 
tell  your  master,"  ci-ied  the  proud  earl  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  that  Warwick,  true  to  his  oath,  is  a  bet- 
ter man  than  false  perjured  Clarence,  and  will  set- 
tle this  quarrel  by  the  swox'd  to  which  he  has  ai  - 
pealed."  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day, 
battle  was  joined.  "  Both  sides  fought  on  foot, 
and  the  king's  vanguard  sufi^ered  extremely  in  this 
action;  the  earl's  main  battle  advanced  against 
his,  and  so  near,  that  the  king  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  person.  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  custom 
was  never  to  fight  on  foot ;  but  now,  at  the  impor- 
timity  of  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  he 
sent  away  his  horses.  The  conclusion  of  all  was, 
that  the  earl,  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  and  seve- 
ral other  brave  officers  were  killed."  - 

This  battle  of  Barnet  lasted  from  four  o'clock 


in  the  morning  till  ten,  during  which  time  there 
was  a  thick  mist,  raised,  as  was  once  generally 
believed,  by  Friar  Bungay,  a  great  magician. 
There  is  a  mist  of  another  kind,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  now  clear,  hanging  over  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  the  battle,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  it  lasted  and  the  statement  of  Co- 
mines,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  was  much  less 
fierce  and  murderous  than  most  of  the  preceding 
conflicts.^  The  results,  however,  are  well  authen- 
ticated. Of  all  the  great  Lancastrian  lords  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king-maker,  not  one 
escaped  excej^t  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  joined 
Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  Avas  in 
arms  for  King  Henry  in  Wales.  Edward  lost 
Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Say,  and  the  son  of  Lord 
Berners,  with  Sir  John  Lisle,  Thomas  Parr,  and 
John  Milwater,  who  were  esquires  to  his  brother 
Eichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  common  dead 
were  buried  on  the  same  plain,  half  a  mile  from 
Barnet,  where  a  chapel  was  erected  for  the  good 
of  their  souls.^     The  body  of  the  "  king-maker," 


1  One  of  the  secrets  of  Warwick's  popularity  lay  in  Ivis  kitchen 
and  buttery.  His  hospitality  was  as  boundless  as  his  wealth. 
"  Wlien  he  came  to  London,"  says  old  Stow,  "  he  held  such  an 
house,  that  sLs  osen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every 
tavern  was  fall  of  his  meat ;  for  he  who  had  any  acq^uaintance 
in  that  house,  he  should  have  had  as  much  boiled  and  roast  as 
he  might  carry  on  a  long  dagger." 

2  Co, nines. 

3  Sir  John  Paaton,  who,  along  with  one  of  his  brothers,  fought 
in  the  battle  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  ou  the  Thursday  following,  that  the  kiUed  of 


O   MARK   1 

a  sketch  I 

with  that  of  his  brother  Montague,  was  carried. 


Obelisk  near  Barnet  to  mark  the  Spot  where  Warwick 
FKLL.— From  a  sketch  by  J.  W.  Archer. 


both   parties  amounted  to  more  than  1000.  —  Paston  Letters 
Some  historians  make  the  amount  of  the  slain  10,000  1 

<  Stow  says  that  this  chapel,  which  marked  the  field  of  battle, 
was  standing  in  his  time.  Lysons  (see  Environs  of  London] 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  battle  was  not  fought  on  Haruet 
Heath,  but  rather  to  the  south-east,  about  East  Barnet ;  but 
he  quotes  no  authority,  and  all  tradition  is  strongly  opposed 
to  his  opinion.  The  conflict  seems  really  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  elevated  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  B.araet,  and 
is  probably  marked  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  modem  stone 
column  at  the  end  of  the  common,  where  the  highroad  forks. 
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to  London,  and  lay  naked  in  the  cliurcli  of  St. 
Paul's  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  that 
all  men  might  see  the  end  he  had  met  with. 
King  Henry,  who  had  been  taken  in  London, 
defenceless  and  helpless,  was  sent  back  to  his 
old  apartments  in  the  Tower.  But  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  who  was  as  active  and  resolute  as  ever, 
called  the  victorious  Edward  again  into  the  field 
only  five  days  after  the  battle  of  Barnet.  Many 
cii'cumstances  had  detained  her  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  her  fortune  to  land  at  Plymouth  with 
her  son  Prince  Edward  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  French,  on  the  very  day  on  which  War- 
wick was  defeated  and  slain.  In  part,  probal)ly, 
on  a,ccount  of  their  old  antijiathy  to  the  French 
queen,  who  now  came  surrounded  with  French- 
men, and  in  part  because  they  were  weary  of  this 
civil  war,  the  people  opposed  her  progress,  and, 
by  securing  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  river 
Severn,  pi-evented  her  joining  the  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  Wales.  On  the  4tli  of 
May,  King  Edward,  with  his  brothers  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  fell  upon  her  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbmy.  Her  troojjs  had 
thrown  up  some  intrenchments,  from  which  they 
had  repulsed  the  Yorkists;  but  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  commanded  her  army,  had  the  folly  to 
quit  this  position,  and,  sallying  forth,  he  ordered 
the  mass  of  his  troops  to  follow  him,  which  some 
did,  and  others  did  not.  Those  who  sallied  were 
driven  back  with  dreadful  loss,  and  those  who 
stayed  behind  wei-e  suspected  of  treachery,  for  no 
general  was  now  sure  of  his  officers.  Somerset 
i-ode  ujD  to  the  Lord  Wenlock,  who  had  remained 
behind  the  intrenchments,  and  knocked  out  his 
brains  with  his  battle-axe.  The  banner  of  the 
audacious  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
already  within  the  Lancastrian  lines;  Edward 
and  Clarence  now  followed,  and  the  affair  of 
Tewkesbury  terminated  in  panic,  confusion,  and 
murder.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  had  survived 
so  many  catastrophes  and  escaped  from  so  many 
battles,  remained  a  prisoner  at  last,  and  with 
her  was  taken  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year.  "  What  brought 
you  to  England? "  cried  the  ungenerous  Edward. 
"My  father's  crown  and  mine  own  inheritance!" 
replied  the  royal  youth.  Edward  brutally  struck 
him  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet,  and  then 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  their  attendants  (or, 
according  to  an  earlier  account  which  does  not 
mention  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  Edward's  ser- 
vants) despatched  him  with  their  swords  in  the 
king's  tent.'  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 
grand-prior  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Humphrey  Audely, 
Sir  Gervis  of  Clifton,  Sir  William  Gainsby,  Sir 
William  Cary,  Sir  Henry  Pose,  Sir  Thomas  Tres- 


'  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.;  Fahyan;  Hall;  Stow. 
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ham,  and  seven  esquu-es,  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  took  sanctuary  in  a  chiu-ch  in  Tewkesbury. 
This  sacred  kind  of  asylum  had  long  been  re- 
sjjected,  and  to  this  princiijle  and  feeling  Edward 
had  recently  owed  the  preseiwation  of  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  best  friends,  whom  the  Lan- 
castrians had  permitted  to  live  undisturbed  iu 
the  sanctuaries  they  had  chosen  in  London  and 
Westminster.  But  the  king  and  his  brothers 
were  regardless  of  these  circumstances,  and  Ed- 
ward broke  into  the  church  at  Tewkesbury  sword 
in  hand.  A  priest  bearing  the  sacrament  threw 
himself  between  the  savages  and  their  victims, 
and  would  not  move  till  the  king  promised  to 
pardon  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there.  These 
men,  who  might  have  escaped,  tarried  in  the 
church,  trusting  in  the  royal  pardon,  from  Satur- 
day the  4th  of  May  till  Monday  the  6th,  when 
they  were  dragged  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  and 
beheaded. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  lived  for  five  years  the 
prisoner'  of  her  conqueror,  was  then  ransomed 
by  Louis  XL,  and  died  iu  France  about  eleven 
years  after  the  fight  at  Tewkesbury.  The  death 
of  her  husband,  which  immediately  followed  Ed- 
wai'd's  i-et\u'n  to  London,  probably  did  not  much 
afi'ect  her.  The  triumphant  party  had  now  evi- 
dently made  up  their  minds  to  show  no  mercy; 
but  that  event  was  probably  precipitated  by  a 
desperate  attempt  made  on  the  14th  of  May,  by 
Thomas  Nevil,  the  Bastard  of  Falconbi-idge,  War- 
wick's vice-admu'al,  to  release  Henry  from  his 
confinement  and  proclaim  him  once  more.  On 
the  21st  of  May  King  Edward  entered  London  in 
great  pomp  with  30,000  men,  and  on  that  even- 
ing, or  the  following  morning,  Klug  Henry  was 
found  lifeless  in  the  Tower.  The  best  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  miu"derer,  hints  clearly  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  that  the  deed  was  done  or  ordered 
by  Edward,  or  by  his  brother  Clarence,  or  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  Gloucester,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  York.  "May  God,"  he  ex- 
claims, "grant  time  for  repentance  to  the  person, 
whoever  he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  Lord's  anointed."  ^  The  dead  body,  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  torches,  was  exhibited  to 
the  people  in  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  quietly 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  But  this  un- 
happy prince  was  not  allowed  rest  even  in  the 

2  She  was  at  first  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  afterwards 
at  Windsor,  and  then  at  WaUingford.  All  that  Edwajd  would 
allow  for  the  support  of  herself  and  servants  was  a  pittance  of 
five  marks  per  week. 

3  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  Fabyan,  who  was  living  iu  London  at  the 
time,  says,  "Of  the  death  of  this  prince  (Henry  VI.),  divers  tales 
were  told;  but  the  most  common  fame  went,  that  he  was  sticked 
with  a  dagger  by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which, 
after  Edward  IV.,  usurped  the  crown,  and  was  king,  as  after 
shall  appear." 
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grave.  A  few  years  after,  Gloucester,  then  Rich- 
ard III.,  was  made  uneasy  by  the  popular  belief 
that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  he 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  removed — some  say  to 
Windsor:  then,  on  the  fall  of  Richai'd,  Henry 
VII.  wished  to  bring  them  back  to  Westminster, 
but  it  appears  that  they  could  not  be  found. 

The  episodes  to  the  lamentable  history  of  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  are  numerous,  and, 
in  some  respects,  exceedingly  romantic.  Some 
of  the  leaders,  like  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  appear 
to  have  been  secretly  assassinated;  others,  like 
the  Eai'l  of  Oxford,  were  shut  up  in  different 
castles;  and  others,  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  late  king's  half-brother,  and  uncle  to  Henry 
VII.,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  they  lived  in  extreme  poverty.  Some 
Lancastrians,  whose  learning  and  abilities  were 
worth  purchasing — as  Dr.  Morton,  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  lord  chief-justice  to  Henry  VI.,  and 
the  greatest  English  lawyer  of  his  time — obtained 
the  reversal  of  their  attainders,  together  with 
fresh  employments  from  the  Yorkists. 

Now  seemed  the  "glorious  summer"  of  the 
house  of  York,  The  young  Prince  Edward,  who 
had  been  born  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster 
during  his  father's  flight  into  Holland,  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  recognized  as  law- 
ful heir  to  the  crown — not  in  parliament — but  in  a 
great  council  of  prelates  and  lay  lords.  The  Lan- 
castrians as  a  party  were  annihilated.  There  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  York- 
ists but  the  base  and  selfish  passions  of  the  three 
royal  and  most  legitimate  brothers.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  second  brother,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  married  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella,  and,  in  her  right,  he  now 
demanded  the  entire  property  of  his  deceased 
father-in-law;  but  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  youngest  brother,  was  eager  to  divide  the 
great  prize  with  him,  and  therefore  proposed  to 
marry  Anne,  WarAvick's  younger  daughter,  and 
widow  to  Prince  Edward,  whom  the  brothei'S  be- 
tween them  had  murdered  at  Tewkesbury.  Cla- 
rence, to  defeat  this  project,  concealed  the  young 
lady;  but  Gloucester  had  far  too  much  activity 
and  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  duped  by  so 
miserable  a  manoeuvre — he  soon  found  out  the 
Lady  Anne  in  London,  where  it  is  said  she  was 
disguised  as  a  cook-maid,  and,  getting  possession 
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of  her  person,  he  lodged  her,  for  present  security, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's.  Richard  then 
appealed  to  Edward  and  the  council,  and  was 
allowed  to  marry  the  Lady  Anne;  but  Clarence 
swore  that  he  would  not  "part  the  livelihood 
with  him."  The  loving  brothers  pleaded  each 
his  cause  in  pei'son  before  the  king  in  council, 
and  every  man,  says  the  monkish  chronicler, 
admired  the  strength  of  their  respective  argu- 
ments. In  the  end,  but  not  until  the  whole  capi- 
tal had  been  agitated  as  if  by  the  approach  of 
another  civil  war,'  the  king  composed  these  dif- 
ferences, alloting  a  handsome  portion  to  the  Lady 
Anne,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  property  to 
the  elder  sister,  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Clarence. 
As  it  has  been  remarked,"  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
this  adjustment  was  the  widowed  Countess  of 
V^arwick,  who  was  mother  to  both  the  ladies, 
and  who  had  brought  the  mass  of  the  property 
into  the  family ;  for  Clarence  and  Gloucester  got 
the  whole  between  them,  and  the  countess  waa 
reduced  to  absolute  want. 

After  some  curious  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  his 
brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
finding  himself  overmatched  by  the  policy  and 
craft  of  Louis  XL,  Edward  contracted  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  two  dukes;  and 
in  order,  we  presume,  to  give  a  startling  effect  to 
his  beginning,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  from 
the  French  monarch  the  immediate  surrender 
of  his  kingdom,  which  he  claimed  on  the  old 
grounds.  Comines  says,  that  this  was  only  a  letter 
of  defiance,'  and  that  it  was  written  in  such  an 
elegant  style,  and  such  polite  language,  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  any  Englishman  wrote  it. 
When  Louis  had'  read  the  letter  to  himself,  he 
withdrew  into  another  room,  and,  sending  for 
the  herald  that  brought  it,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  a  wonderful  respect  and  affection  for  his 
master.  King  Edward,  whom  he  knew  in  this 
matter  to  be  set  on  and  deluded  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  weak  and  treacherous  ally.  "  Besides 
which,"  continues  Comines,  who  had  changetl 
sides,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  Louis,  "  the 
king  used  several  good  arguments  to  induce  the 
herald  to  persuade  his  master  to  a  peaceful  ac- 
commodation, secretly  putting  300  crowns  with 
his  own  hands  into  his  pouch,  and  promising 
him  1000  more  when  the  good  peace  should  be 


'  Sir  John  Paston,  writing  to  his  brother  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary (1471),  saya: — "Yesterday,  the  king,  the  queen,  my  Lords 
,  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  went  to  Shene  to  pardon ;  men  say, 
not  all  in  charity;  what  will  fall  men  cannot  say.  The  king 
entreateth  my  Lord  of  Clarence  for  my  Lord  of  Gloucester;  and, 
as  it  is  said,  he  answereth,  that  he  may  •n-ell  have  my  lady,  his 
sister-in-law,  but  they  shall  part  no  livelihood,  as  he  saith;  so 
what  will  fall  can  I  net  say."  On  the  loth  of  April,  1473,  he 
writes:  "The  world  seemeth  C|_ueasy  (uneasy)  here;  for  the  most 
part  that  be  about  the  king  have  sent  hither  for  their  harness, 


and  it  is  said  for  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  maketh 
him  big  in  that  he  can,  showing  as  lie  would  but  (only)  deal 
with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  but  the  king  intendeth,  in  eschew- 
ing all  inconvenience,  to  be  as  big  as  they  both,  and  to  be  a 
stiffler  (stickler)  between  them;  and  some  men  tliink  that  under 
this  there  should  be  some  other  thing  intended,  and  some  trea- 
son conspired;  so  what  shall  fall  can  I  not  say." — Paston  Lettei'S. 

-  Walpole,  Hist.  Doubts. 

3  He  states,  however,  that  Edward  demanded  tlie  French 
crown  as  "his  inlieritance.' 
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concluded;  and  then,  in  public,  his  majesty  or-  I  ward.     The  French  diplomatists  promised  what- 
dered  that  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet,  thirty  ells    ever  was  asked,  and  agreed,  among  other  things, 


long,  should  be  presented  to  the  said  herald, 
who  was  gartered  king-at-arms." '  His  chival- 
rous occupations  did  not  render  him  insensible 
to  a  good  bribe.  Garter  promised  to  do  what  he 
could,  and  advised  Louis  to  open  a  coi'respon- 
dence  with  the  Lord  Howard  or  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley, two  of  Edward's  favourites  and  ministers, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  averse  to  the  war. 

Having  prolonged  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and 
concluded  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  that  court, 
and  being  most  abundantly  furnished  with  money 
by  means  of  repeated  grants  voted  by  parliament 
and  of  benevolences — an  unheard-of  species  of 
imposition  first  introduced  in  the  present  period 
—Edward  collected  a  fine  army  of  16,000  or  18,000 
men.  With  this  force  he  landed  at  Calais,  on 
the  22d  of  June.  The  first  check  to  this  mighty 
enter^irise  proceeded  from  his  brother-in-law  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  force, 
but  who,  having  wasted  his  resources  in  one  of 
his  rash  expeditions  in  another  direction,  came 
to  the  rendezvous  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops. 
Edward,  irritated  at  this  circumstance,  and  still 
more  at  seeing  that  Duke  Charles  and  his  subjects 
entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  of  the  English, 
refusing  them  admittance  into  the  towns  of 
Ai'tois  and  Picardy,  soon  inclined  his  ear  to  the 
skilful  negotiators  of  Louis  and  to  the  lords  of 
his  own  council,  who,  through  conviction  or 
bribery,  recommended  an  immediate  peace  with 
the  French  king.  The  English  army  lay  inac- 
tive for  nearly  two  months  at  Peronne,  where  all 


Bblfrv  and  Market-Place,  Peronke.— From  Voyages  dans  I'Ancienne  France. 


the  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  where  the 
money  of  Louis  was  made  to  circulate  freely 
among  the  corrupt  ministers  and  courtiers  of  Ed- 


'  Cominca. 


to  pay  50,000  crowns  for  the  release  of  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou.  One  day  the  King  of  France 
sent  the  King  of  England  300  cart-loads  of  the 
best  wines  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  few  days  after, 
the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  a  personal  inter- 
view on  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Somme  at 
Picquigny,  near  Amiens,  there  being  a  strong 
barricade  of  wood  between  them — for  Louis  was 
very  suspicious,  and  he  knew  the  old  story  of 
the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  which  his  own  fa- 
ther had  figured.  Comines  and  another  agent 
were  sent  to  survey  the  river  and  neighbour- 
hood. "On  the  one  side,  by  which  our  king  was 
to  come,"  says  this  historian,  "was  a  fine  open 
country;  and  on  the  other  side,  indeed,  was  the 
same,  only  the  King  of  England,  to  come  to  the 
river,  was  obliged  to  pass  a  causeway  about  two 
bow-shots  long,  with  marshes  on  both  sides  of  it, 
which  might  have  been  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  English,  if  our  intentions  had  not 
been  honourable.  And  certainly,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  English  do  not  manage  these  matters 
with  so  much  cunning  and  policy  as  the  French 
do,  let  people  say  of  them  what  they  will,  but 
proceed  more  ingeniously,  and  with  more  frank- 
ness; but  one  must  be  patient  with  them,  and 
take  care  not  to  quarrel."  The  barricade  in  the 
midst  of  the  bridge  is  described  as  being  made 
of  strong  grating  or  lattice-work,  such  as  lions' 
cages  are  made  of,  the  space  between  the  bars 
being  no  wider  than  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  On 
the  29th  of  August,  in  the  morning,  the  two  kings 
appeared  on  ojjposite  sides 
of  the  river.  Louis  went 
first  to  the  grating,  attended 
by  about  twelve  persons  of 
the  greatest  qualityin  France, 
among  Avhom  were  John, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
cardinal,  his  brother.  "  The 
King  of  England  advanced 
along  the  causeway,  very 
nobly  attended,  there  being 
in  his  train  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl 
of  Northimiberland,  Lord 
Hastings,  his  chamberlain, 
his  chancellor,  and  other 
peers.  He  was  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  he  Avore 
upon  his  head  a  black  velvet 
cap  with  a  l-AYge  fleur-de-lis 
made  of  precious  stones.  In 
truth,  he  was  a  prince  of  a  most  noble,  majestic 
pi'esence  ;  his  pei'son  graceful  and  erect,  but  now 
a  little  inclining  to  fat.  When  he  came  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  railing  he  pulled  oil'  his 
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cap,  and  bowed  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground; 
and  Louis,  who  was  leaning  against  the  bai-rier 
on  the  other  side,  bowed  in  the  like  manner. 
They  embraced  through  the  holes  of  the  grating; 
and  the  King  of  England  making  another  low 
bow,  the  King  of  France  said,  '  Cousin,  you  are 
right  welcome;  there  is  no  person  living  I  was 
so  ambitious  of  seeing,  and  God  be  thanked  that 
this  interview  is  upon  so  good  an  occasion.'" 
The  King  of  England  returned  the  compliment 
in  Fi'ench;  and  Comines  tells  us  that  his  French 
was  very  good.  When  the  compliments  and 
ceremonies  were  over,  they  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness, and,  in  the  end,  a  missal  and  a  crucifix, 
said  to  contain  some  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  were  brought  to  the  grate,  and  the  two 
kings,  putting  one  hand  on  the  book  and  the 
other  on  the  crucifix,  swore  religiously  to  ob- 
serve the  present  treaty.  When  the  two  kings 
had  sworn,  "our  king,"  continues  Comines,  "  who 
had  always  words  at  command,  told  the  English 
king,  in  a  jocose  way,  that  he  should  be  right 
glad  to  see  him  at  Paris ;  and  that  if  he  would 
come  and  divert  himself  with  the  gay  ladies 
there,  he  would  assign  for  his  confessor  the  Car- 
dinal of  Bourbon,  avIio  he  knew  would  grant 
him  easy  absolution  for  any  peccadillos  in  the 
way  of  love  and  gallantry.  The  King  of  England 
was  much  pleased  with  this  raillery,  and  made  his 
majesty  several  smart  repartees — for  he  knew 
that  the  cardinal  was  a  gay  man  mth  the  ladies, 
and  a  boon  companion."  After  a  few  words 
spoken  in  secret  to  one  another,  the  lords  being 
sent  to  a  distance,  these  gracious  sovereigns 
shook  hands  through  the  grating,  and  departed, 
each  his  own  way,  Louis  riding  back  to  Amiens, 
and  Edward  to  his  arniy.  The  King  of  England 
was  accommodated  out  of  the  King  of  Fi-ance's 
stores  with  whatever  he  wanted,  to  the  very  torches 
and  caudles.  The  minute  relater  of  these  events 
expressly  tells  us  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  some  other  Englishmen  of  high  rank, 
were  not  present  at  the  interview  of  Picquigny, 
as  being  averse  to  the  whole  treaty,  and  esteem- 
ing it  dishonourable  to  their  country;  but  he  adds 
that  they  recollected  themselves  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  went  into  Amiens  to  King  Louis, 
who  splendidly  entertained  them,  and  generously 
presented  them  with  plate  and  some  fine  horses. 
Louis,  while  thus  buying  and  bribing,  hated, 
feared,  and  despised  Edward,  all  in  a  breath; 
and  his  caution,  timidity,  and  contempt  are  hit 
off,  as  if  involuntarily,  by  his  confidential  agent. 
During  their  ride  back  to  Amiens  he  told  Comi- 
nes that  he  was  rather  uneasy  at  the  readiness 
with  which  Edward  had  accepted  his  invitation  to 
Paris.  "  Certes,"  said  he,  "  our  brother  of  Eng- 
land is  a  very  fine  king,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  ladies;  he  might  chance  to  find  some  dame  at 


Paris  so  much  to  his  taste  as  to  temjDt  him  to 
return;  his  predecessors  have  been  too  often  in 
Paris  and  Normandy  already,  and  I  have  no 
great  affection  for  his  company  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  though  ready  to  hold  him  as  good 
friend  and  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 
" Nor,"  continues  Comines,  "ought  any  man  to 
wonder,  considering  the  mighty  mischiefs  which 
the  English  had  brought  upon  France,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  date,  that  the  King  of  France 
should  be  anxious  to  send  them  home  again,  and 
to  do  all  he  could,  by  money  or  otherwise,  to 
keep  them  in  a  good  humour."  That  same  even- 
ing, as  they  were  going  to  supper.  Lord  Howard, 
who  was  to  remain  some  time  with  the  court, 
made  Louis  quake  again,  by  telling  him  in  his  ear, 
with  great  glee,  that  it  should  go  hard,  but  he 
would  find  a  way  to  induce  his  master  to  go  to 
Paris  to  be  merry  a  while  with  him.  "  Though 
this  proposition  was  not  in  the  least  agreeable 
to  the  king,"  adds  Comines,  "yet  he  dissembled 
pretty  well,  and  fell  a  washing  his  hands,  with- 
out giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  Lord  Howard ; 
but  he  whispered  me,  that  he  feai*ed  his  forebod- 
ings were  coming  to  pass.  After  supper,  they 
fell  upon  the  same  subject  again;  but  the  king 
put  them  off  with  the  gi-eatest  gentleness  and 
wisdom  imaginable,  pretending  that  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Duke  of  Bm*guudy  would  re- 
quire his  immediate  presence  in  a  different  part 
of  France."  In  private,  Ijouis  expressed  his 
opinion  of  Edward  in  pretty  strong  terms;  but 
if  he  perceived  that  his  words  were  overheard 
by  any  save  his  most  confidential  friends,  he  fell 
into  a  tremor  and  trepidation,  and  took  great 
pains  to  prevent  his  words  from  being  repeated.' 
Some  of  his  friends,  and  the  chivalry  of  France 
generally,  considered  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  as 
very  dishonourable  to  the  nation;  but  he  let  them 
talk  on,  and  felt  himself  a  happy  man  when  he 
saw  Edward's  back  fairly  turned,  and  heard  that 
he  and  his  army  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  If  the  French  thought  it  disgraceful 
to  buy,  the  English  thouglit  it  disgraceful  to  be 
bought;  and  as  they  had  given  immense  sums  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  flattered  them- 
selves wdth  recovering  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Guienne,  at  the  very  least,  they  were  greatly 
incensed  at  the  transactions  of  Picquigny,  though 
all  the  corruption  of  Edward's  ministers  and 
courtiers  was  not  revealed  to  them,  and  but  few 
understood  the  fact  that  both  the  king  and  his 
cabinet  had  become  pensioners  to  France.  The 
principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  were, 
that  Louis  should  pay  instantly  (which  he  did) 
the  sum  of  75,000  crowns;  that  he  should  pay 
Edwai'd  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns;  that  he 


For  some  very  amusing  iustances,  seo  Comiius, 
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should  marry  his  son,  the  dauphiu,  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  or,  in  case  of  her 
death,  to  her  sister  Mary — such  marriage  to  be 
concluded  when  the  parties  were  of  j^roper  age; 
and  that  a  peace  or  truce  for  seven  years,  at 
least,  should  be  secured,  together  with  a  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  Following 
theu'  master's  examjjle,  the  Lord  Hastings  and 
the  chancellor  got  pensions  of  2000  crowns  each ; 
and  Louis  agreed  to  distribute  annually  12,000 
crowns  more  among  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the 
Lord  Howard,  Cheney,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and 
some  others  of  the  profligate  courtiers. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
tranquil  for  some  years,  till  the  house  of  York 
became  suddenly  involved  in  one  of  the  darkest 
tragedies.  It  was  impossible  for  a  nature  like 
Edward's  to  forget  conduct  like  that  of  his  bro- 
ther Clarence;  and  that  weak-headed  prince  ap- 
pears to  have  accelerated  his  fate  by  fresh  im- 
prudence, and  the  betrayal,  on  all  occasions,  both 
public  and  private,  of  a  provoking  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  his  brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  In  1476  Clarence's  wife,  Isabella, 
died  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  months;  and 
one  of  her  female  attendants  was  condemned 
and  executed  for  poisoning  her.  About  the  same 
time  the  Burgimdian  duke,  Charles  the  Eash, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  and,  leaving 
no  heirs  male,  his  immense  estates  fell  to  his 
daughter  Mary.  Taking  advantage  of  his  op- 
portune widowhood,  Clarence  immediately  pro- 
posed himself  as  a  husband  to  this  great  heiress, 
whose  step-mother  (Clarence's  sister)  seconded  his 
suit.  But  as  soon  as  Edward  heard  of  this  nego- 
tiation, his  jealousy  took  the  alarm;  he  opposed  it 
with  all  his  might,  and  caused  it  to  miscarry. 
Clarence,  who  had  not  been  guarded  in  his  ex- 
pressions before,  could  now  jiut  no  restraint 
upon  his  tongue.  The  court,  probably  well  in- 
formed of  all  this  incautious  mau  did  and  said, 
soon  made  him  feel  its  vengeance.  At  first  they 
attacked  him  through  the  sides  of  his  friends. 
One  Stacey,  a  priest  in  his  service,  was  accused 
of  having  recourse  to  damnable  magic  (much 
like  that  laid  to  the  charge  of  Eleanor  Cobham, 
the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  Humphrey)  to 
hasten  the  death  of  the  Lord  Beauchamp,  by  the 
slow  melting  of  certain  images.  Being  put  to 
torture,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  confess  who 
were  his  setters  on  and  accomplices,  he  named 
Thomas  Burdett,  a  gentleman  of  Clarence's 
household,  and  one  to  whom  the  duke  was  greatly 
attached.  These  unfortunate  men,  it  appears, 
were  tried  in  a  hurried  manner  by  the  judges 
and  some  temporal  peers,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted. They  both  died  i:)rotesting  theu-  inno- 
cence.    Clarence,  who  was  too  late  to  save  their 


lives,  presented  himself  in  the  council,  which  for 
some  time  he  had  rarely  attended,  to  prove  that 
his  servants  had  met  with  an  unjust  doom;  and 
for  this  attempt,  which  was  called  an  interfe- 
rence with  justice,  his  brother,  the  king,  in  a 
public   manner   committed   him  to  the   Tower. 
Everything  was  conducted  in  a  public  manner 
except  the  execution.     A  jiarliament  was  sum- 
moned on  the  16th  of  January,  1478,  when  the 
king  appeared  in  person  to  prosecute  his  own 
brother  Clarence,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  lords.     The  charges  were  monstrous,  and  for 
the    greater    part    absurd;    but    Edward    had 
witnesses  to  swear  to  them  all,  and  the  impos- 
sible part  of  the  guilt  was  probably  that  which 
made   the   greatest    impi-ession.      Clai-ence  was 
accused  of  dealing  with  the  devil  by  means  of 
conjurors  and  necromancers ;  of  having  plotted 
to  dethrone  the  king  and  disinherit  the  king's 
children;  of  having  given  to  his  servants  large 
sums  of  money,  venison,  &c.,  that  they  might 
assemble  and  feast  the  king's  subjects,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  believe  that  Thomas  Burdett 
had  been  wrongfully  executed,  and  to  spread  a 
rumour  that  the  king  himself  was  notoriously 
guilty  of  the  black  art  and   dealing  with   the 
devil,  and  secret  jjoisoning,  and  was,  besides,  a 
bastard,  without  right  to  the  crown.     After  all 
this,  it  was  charged  that  Clarence  had  induced 
divers  of  the  king's  subjects  to  be  sworn  upon 
the  sacrament  to  be  true  to  him  and  his  heirs ; 
that  the  duke  had  engaged  to  restore  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  Lancastrians;  that  he  had 
gotten  and  preserved  an  act  under  the  great  seal  of 
Henry  VI.,  late  king,  whereby  he,  Clarence,  was 
declared  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  case  of  the 
death   of  Edward,   Prince  of  Wales,  and   that 
the  duke  had  ordered  his  retainers  to  keep  them- 
selves ready  to  take  uj)  arms  for  him  and  his 
rights  at  an  hour's  notice.     None  of  the  peers 
spoke  in  his   behalf;  but  Clarence,  it  appears, 
vehemently  denied   every   charge.      His  reply, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved;  for,  during  the 
gi'eater  part  of  this  tyrannical  reign,  nothing  was 
inserted  or  allowed  to  remain  on  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament that  was  disjjleasing  to  the  king.     The 
duke  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of 
death  on  the  7th  of  February.     Soon  after,  the 
House  of  Commons  were  induced  to  appear  in 
the  lords,  and  petition  for  the  immediate  execu- 
tion  of   this   sentence.'      But,   notwithstanding 
these  high  sanctions,  it  was  not  thought  jiroper 
to  execute  the  sentence  in  an  open  manner,  or, 
indeed,  to  allow  that  it  had  been  executed  in 
any  way.     On  the  18th  of  Febi'uary,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  on  the  11th  of  March,  it 

'  About  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed,  revei'sing,  as  illegal, 
the  judgment  passed  upon  the  female  servant  accused  of  poison- 
ing the  Duchess  of  Clarence. 
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^vas  whispered  that  the  duke  had  died  iu  the 
Tower,  upon  which  people  speculated  in  their 
nsual  manner  as  to  the  mode  of  his  death ;  the 
most  popular  belief—  which  there  is  nothing 
either  to  prove  or  disjirove — being,  that  his  bro- 
thers had  secretly  caused  him  to  be  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  Suspicion  rested  on  Eich- 
ard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  account  of  their  old 
enmity,  and  because  Richard  kept  fair  with  the 
queen,  and  profited  by  Clarence's  forfeiture. 

,  ,0,-.  In  this  year  the  voluptuous  life 

A.D.  1480.       ^    ,      ,  .  1    .  J-  i 

of  the  king  was  somewhat  distur- 
bed by  a  war  with  Scotland ;  but,  though  greatly 
u-ritated,  Edward  did  not  take  the  field  :  he  in- 
trusted the  command  to  his  brother  Richard, 
who  had  an  indefatigable  activity,  a  good  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  army.    At 
the   northern   coui-t,    brothers  were   intriguing 
against  brothers,  and  the  king,  James  III.,  whose 
t;istes  and  habits  were  little  suited  either  to  over- 
awe his  boisterous  nobles  or  to  secure  theii-  will- 
ing obedience,  was  tottering  on  his  throne  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  auspicious  cii'cumstances, 
the  Euglish  made  no  impression  upon  Scotland. 
Richard  of  Gloucester  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Berwick ;  and   for  two  j'ears  the  war  was  little 
more  than  an  alternation  of  those  raids  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  countries,  which  no  truce  or 
peace  had  ever  yet  prevented.    But  matters  took 
a  different  tm'n  when  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
brother  of  King  James,  returned  from  a  short 
exile  in  France,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  pre- 
tending that  his   brother  was  a  bastard.      On 
coming  to  the  English  court,  Albany  ijroposed 
that  Edward  should  lend  him  a  good  army,  and, 
in  return  for  such  assistance,  he  oflered  to  sui-- 
render  Berwick,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vas- 
sal of   England,  to   renounce  all  alliance   with 
Louis  of  France,  and  to  marry  one  of  Edward's 
daughters,  if  the  church  would  permit — for  he 
had  two  wives  already.     Without  pausing  at  the 
consideration  that  Albany  was  jiursuing  that 
very  line  of  conduct  for  which  only  four  years 
before  he  had  procured  sentence  of  death  against 
liis  own  brother  Clarence,  Edward  joyfully  lis- 
tened to  the  traitor  Albany,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  in  the  mouth  of  June,  1482,  at 
FotherLngay.     The  army  was  again  intrusted  to 
Gloucester,  who  marched  to  Berwick  and  inves- 
ted that  town.     Richard  had  upwards  of  20,000 
men  ;  and  Albany,  Avho  co- operated,  had  a  Scot- 
tish force,  and  a  party  withm  the  walls  of  Ber- 
wick.    The  gates  of  the  town  were  opened,  but 
the  castle  defied  the  enemy ;  and  King  James, 
liaving  assembled  his  barons,  marched  towards 
the  Borders.     As  that  sovereign  lay  at  Lauder, 
his  nobles,  headed  by  Ai'chibald  Douglas,  Earl 
of   Angus,   commonly   called,  after  this   event, 
"Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,"  burst  into  the  royal 


tent  at  an  early  hour  between  night  and  morn- 
ing, carried  off  the  chief  favourite,  Robert  Coch- 
ran, together  with  five  more  of  the  king's  habi- 
tual associates,  and  hanged  them  all  over  the 
bridge  of  Lauder.  Upon  this  summary  execution, 
James  fled,  or  was  carried  a  prisoner,  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh.  The  army  disbanded,  and  the 
road  to  the  cajiital  was  left  open  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Albany,  who  appeared  there  in 
the  month  of  July.  The  presence  of  an  English 
army  seems  to  have  made  some  of  the  gi-eat  lords 
sensible  of  the  madness  of  their  conduct :  and 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
Eai-1  of  Argyle,  collected  a  small  army  of  patriots, 
and  posted  themselves  at  Haddington,  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  English  borders.  These 
noblemen  summoned  all  true  Scots  to  their  stan- 
dard, but,  at  the  same  time,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  concluded  a  treaty,  the  principal  clauses 
of  which  were,  that  he,  on  his  part,  would  be  a 
true  and  faithful  subject  to  his  brother,  and  that 
the  coui-t  should  restore  to  him  all  his  estates 
and  honours,  and  grant  to  him  and  his  adherents 
a  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  third  i^arty  to  conciliate  :  this  was  the 
King  of  England,  who  obtained  the  town  and 
castle  of  Berwick,  and  the  restitution  of  certain 
sums  of  money  v.'hich  he  had  paid  to  James  on  a 
now  exploded  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  Cecily  and  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  retui-ned  into  England  ; 
and  his  companion,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  liberated 
his  brother  from  the  castle,  rode  with  him  to 
Holyrood  House  on  the  same  horse,  and  slept 
with  him  in  the  same  bed — for  these  things  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  were  considered  the  best 
proofs  of  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

By  the  treaty  of  Picquigny,  the  dauphin  was 
to  marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  she 
was  of  proper  age.  By  the  usage  of  the  times, 
a  princess  was  marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
but  Elizabeth  was  now  sixteen,  and  yet  the 
French  court  never  sent  to  claim  her.  Edwai'd 
had  been  told  repeatedly  that  Louis  would  not 
keejj  to  this  family  engagement ;  but  he  believed, 
or  pretended  to  believe,  that  that  sovereign  would 
not  dai'e  to  insult  him  in  so  tender  a  point.  But 
the  old  fox  of  France  was  now  iu  a  very  diff'erent 
position  from  that  in  which  he  stood  when  he  was 
fain  to  bribe,  and  fawn,  and  flatter  through  the 
gi'ating  on  the  bridge  at  Picquigny :  his  consum- 
mate craft  had  reduced  his  factious  nobles  to 
obedience  ;  his  great  rival  the  Duke  of  Bui'gundy 
was  in  his  grave,  and  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  that  other  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lish. While  jJriuces  were  disi^uting  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Rash  (whom 
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Clarence  had  wanted  to  marry),  Louis  had  seized 
most  of  the  territories  which  belonged  to  that 
orphan,  and  now  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  colom*  to  that  appropriation,  and  of  rounding 
his  kingdom,  by  means  of  an  union  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  In  the  month  of  February,  1482, 
the  Duchess  Mary,  who  was  holding  her  court 
in  the  rich  city  of  Bruges,  Avent  out  to  fly  her 
hawks  at  the  herons  which  abounded  in  that 
neighbourhood.  In  following  the  sport,  her  pal- 
frey, in  taking  a  leap,  burst  the  girths  of  the 
saddle,  and  she  was  thrown  with  great  violence 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  She  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  she  sustained  in  the  month 
of  March.  She  was  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
She  left  three  children  by  the  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Austria  :  Phili}),  born  in  1478  ;  Margaret,  cal- 
led "Margot  la  gente  demoiselle,"  boni  at  the 
beginning  of  1480 ;  and  Francis,  born  at  the  end 
of  1481.  Her  old  persecutor  King  Louis  was  in 
a  veiy  languishing  state  of  health  at  the  time  ; 
but  the  joy  he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  fair  neigh- 
bour and  kinswoman  revived  hinji  wonderfully, 
and  he  instantly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  event.  "With  all  their  turbulence,  the  peo- 
ple of  Flanders  had  entertained  some  respect  and 
affection  for  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy;  but  they 
had  none  for  Maximilian,  whom  they  considered 
not  as  theii"  prince,  but  only  as  the  husband  of 
their  duchess,  whose  authority  or  influence  was 
terminated  by  her  death.  Louis  opened  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  people  of  Ghent,  and 
then  demanded  the  hand  of  the  "gente  demoi- 
selle "  for  his  son  the  dauphin,  the  aftianced  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England.  Maximilian, 
the  father  of  the  infant,  was  averse  to  the  match ; 
but  Louis  expected  this,  and  had  jirovided  against 


it.  The  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  had  all  three 
children  in  their  custody,  forced  a  consent,  and 
delivered  ujj  Margot  to  the  agents  of  the  French 
king,  who  settled  upon  her,  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion— which  she  was  to  convey  to  his  son,  the 
dauphin — all  the  broad  and  rich  provinces  which 
he,  Louis,  had  gained  from  her  mother  Mary  by 
fraud  and  by  force  of  arms.  The  infant  Margot, 
thus  afiianced  at  the  age  of  three  years,  was  car- 
ried into  France  to  be  "  nourished  and  brought 
up."  As  long  as  it  was  necessary.  Lord  Howard, 
the  English  ambassador,  was  bribed,  and  Edward 
was  amused  with  fine  assurances  ;  foi-,  if  the 
English  had  supported  the  Duke  Maximilian  at 
the  proper  time,  they  might  have  defeated  the 
project — the  last  great  achievement  of  the  great- 
est politician  of  his  day.  But  now  the  veil  was 
dropped  ;  the  contract  of  marriage  was  confirmed 
publicly  at  Paris,  and  gi*eat  rejoicings  and  f east- 
ings were  held  in  that  city.  Edward  felt  himself 
duped,  insulted,  and  disgraced,  and  he  vowed 
that  he  would  punish  the  old  traitor  Louis,  and 
carry  such  a  war  into  France  as  had  not  yet  been 
seen  in  that  country.'  The  excess  of  his  rage  is 
supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death ;  but,  from 
the  dissolute  life  he  had  led  for  twenty  years 
Edward  was  not  likely,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  reach  an  old  age.  He  died,  after  an  illness  of 
a  few  weeks,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
exposed  on  a  board,  naked  from  the  waste  up- 
wards, in  order  that  peojile  might  see  he  had 
not  been  murdered.  The  body  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  new  chapel  at  Windsor. 

'  Comines;  BaranU. 
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CHAPTER    YL  — CIVIL    AND    MILITARY    HISTORY. 

EDWARD  V. — ACCESSIOX,  A.D.    1483 — DEATH  OF  RICHARD  III.,  A.D.  14S5. 


Proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  tlie  death  of  liis  brother,  Edward  IV.— His  plots  against  the  queen's 

relatives He  denounces  Lord  Hastings,  and  causes  him  to  be  executed^The  queen's  relatives  executed— 

Penance  of  Jane  Shore  -The  children  of  Edward  IV.  declared  illegitimate — Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
appointed  king — He  commences  his  reign  as  Pilchard  III.— He  causes  his  nejihews  to  be  murdered  in  the 

Tower The  Earl  of  Eichmond  set  up  against  Richard  III. — ^The  Duke  of  Buckingham  adopts  Richmond's 

cause Insurrection  and  execution  of  Buckingham — Richard  III.  seeks  his  niece  Elizabeth  in  marriage  for  his 

gQji On  his  son's  death  he  endeavours  to  obtain  her  for  himself — The  Earl  of  Richmond  prepares  to  invade 

Eno-land— Unpopularity  of  King  Richard— The  Stanleys  league  against  him — Richmond  lauds  in  England — 
Battle  of  Bosworth — Richard  III.  defeated  and  slain— Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  proclaimed  king — Aflairs  of 

Scotland Pv.eio'n  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland — Dissensions  in  his  family— His  son  Robert  .«tarved  to  death — 

Duke  of  Albany  becomes  regent — James,  Prince  of  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  by  Heury  IV. — Duke  of  Albany's 
regency  in  Scotland — His  alliance  with  France— James,  Prince  of  Scotland,  liberated — His  reign  in  Scotland 
as  James  I. — His  vigorous  and  strict  almiuistration^Conspiracy  against  him — He  is  assassinated — James  II., 
his  son,  a  minor,  succeeds  him— Troubles  during  the  minority  of  James  II. — Rebellion  of  the  Douglasses— 

Sudden  death  of  James  II.  at  Roxburgh — He  is  succeeded  by  James  III. — Feeble  charaiter  of  James  III.— 

Factions  among  his  family  and  courtiers— Execution  of  his  favo\irites  at  Lauder  Bridge. 


HEN  Edward  expired  at  Lon- 
don, Eichard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  in  the  marches  of 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my devoted  to  his  service ;  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen, was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  with  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Elvers  ;  and  Edward's  second 
son,  who  ^vas  only  eleven  years  old,  was  in  Lon- 
don wdth  his  mother.  It  is  apparent  that  all 
eyes  were  from  the  very  beginning  fixed  with 
doubt  upon  the  powerful  uncle,  whose  first  move- 
ments, however,  were  calculated  to  remove  sus- 
]iicion  from  the  jDublic  mind.  Upon  receiving 
the  news  of  his  bi'other's  death,  he  rode  south- 
ward to  York,  which  city  he  entered  with  a  re- 
tinue of  600  knights  and  esquu-es,  all  clad,  like 
himself,  in  deep  mourning.  His  first  care  was 
to  order  a  grand  funeral  service  in  the  cathedral; 
his  second  to  collect  all  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men of  that  neighbourhood,  who  swore  fealty  at 
York  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V.  Eichard  him- 
self was  the  fii-st  to  take  this  oath  ;  he  then  wrote 
to  the  widowed  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  her  bro- 
ther the  Earl  Eivers,  assuring  them  of  his  loyalty 
and  affection.  "When  he  again  put  himself  in 
motion,  it  was  observed  that  the  number  of  his 
followers  was  gi'eatly  increased ;  but,  as  he  as- 
serted that  this  force  was  only  meant  to  give  se- 
curity and  dignity  to  his  nephew's  coronation, 
the  circumstance  did  not  awaken  any  gi-eat  sus- 
jjicion.  But  though  they  had  been  sworn  friends 
and  confederates,  the  queen-mother  had  her  mis- 
givings, and  the  fear  and  imprudence  of  Eliza- 
beth contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  her 
children.  She  had  written  to  her  brother,  Earl  Ei- 


vers, to  bring  up  the  yoiuig  king  to  London,  with 
an  escort  of  2000  armed  horsemen,  and  she  had  at- 
tempted to  collect  another  army  against  the  advice 
of  the  council.  At  this  moment,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  her  son  by  her  fh'st  mai-riage,  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower,  other  AVoodvilles  and  Grays 
had  commands  in  different  places,  and  the  young 
princes  were  both  in  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
relations,  who,  um'estrained  by  the  frightful  exe- 
cutions made  by  "Warwick  on  the  insurgents,  were 
ambitious  and  daring.  On  his  death-bed,  Edward, 
foreseeing  evil  consequences  to  his  children,  had 
patched  up  a  reconciliation  between  his  wife's  re- 
lations and  their  rivals,  the  Lords  Howard,  Has- 
tings, and  Stanley,  and  they  had  all  embraced, 
and  sworn  oaths  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  fu- 
ture friendship.  But  we  have  seen  the  value  of 
such  ceremonials:  the  Howards,  the  Stanleys, 
and  the  rest  of  the  great  lords  hated  the  aspiring 
family  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  alone  w'ould  have  excited  a  lively 
alarm  at  seeing  the  whole  power  of  the  state  di- 
vided among  them.  The  queen-mother,  too,  dis- 
regarding the  precedents  which  established  as  a 
j^rinciple  of  the  constitution  that  the  right  of  re- 
gulating regencies  belonged  to  pai-liament  alone, 
betrayed,  or  at  least  she  was  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign to  assume  the  regal  jjower  dming  the  mino- 
rity of  her  son,  and  this  the  great  lords  knew 
would  lead  to  an  administration  composed  exclu- 
sively of  her  relations,  who  had  most  of  them  the 
passion  of  revenge  to  gi'atify,  as  w^ell  as  the 
jjassion  of  ambition.  Before  Eichard  began  his 
march  from  the  Borders,  the  most  violent  alter- 
cations took  place  at  the  council-board.  The 
Lord  Hastings  was  so  irritated  that  he  threatened 
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the  qneen.  But  the  greatest  of  the  malcontents 
was  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  prince  of  the 
blood.'  Richard,  it  appears,  sent  secret  emis- 
saries to  Buckingham  from  York,  and  probably 
this  adroit  plotter  did  not  forget  Hastings  and 
other  lords.  He  so  calculated  time  and  distance 
that  he  arrived  from  the  north  at  the  town  of 
Northampton  on  the  same  day  (the  22d  of 
April)  that  his  nephew,  young  Edward,  travel- 
ling from  the  north-west,  reached  Stony-Strat- 
ford, only  ten  miles  distant.  The  Earl  Rivers 
and  the  Lord  Richard  Gray  rode  back  to  North- 
ampton to  salute  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Richard  received  them  with 
much  courtesy,  and  invited  them  to  sup  with 
him ;  but  immediately  after  their  arrival  there 
came  another  visitor  of  higher  rank,  and  whom 
he  received  with  a  more  sincere  welcome.  This 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  with 
him  a  retinue  of  300  horse.  The  two  dukes,  the 
earl,  and  the  lord  spent  the  evening  together  in 
a  pleasant  convivial  manner,  but  after  supper  the 
two  latter  retired  to  quarters  assigned  to  them 
in  Northampton,  and,  while  guards  were  placed 
over  them,  and  all  the  outlets  from  the  town  se- 
cured, Gloucester  and  Buckingham  remained  in 
secret  debate.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  continued  his  progress  to 
Stony-Stratford,  riding  a-head  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  Rivers,  and 
the  Lord  Gray,  and  still  maintaining  a  friendly 
appearance  with  the  two  latter.  As  soon,  liow- 
ever,  as  he  was  within  the  town,  and  found  the 
young  king  within  his  grasp,  he  changed  his  tone, 
accused  Rivers  and  Gray  of  estranging  the  aifec- 
tions  of  liis  nephew,  and  ordered  them  both  un- 
der arrest.  Then,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  waited  on  the  king.  The  two 
dukes  bent  their  knees  and  saluted  the  poor  boy 
as  their  sovereign,  but  in  the  next  minute  they 
arrested  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  and  Sir  Richard 
Hawse,  two  of  his  favourite  servants,  and  or- 
dered all  the  rest  of  his  attendants  to  disjaerse 
immediately.  All  this  part  of  the  story  is  some- 
what obscure ;  it  is  not  explained  very  clearly 
whether  the  2000  horse  that  came  from  Ludlow 
retired  at  this  order  or  joined  the  dukes  ;  but  it 
appears  pi-etty  certain  that  the  Earl  Rivers,  Lord 
Richard  Gray,  Yaughan,  and  Hawse  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  northward  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  and  that  from  this  moment 
young  Edward  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham.^ 

The  news  was  soon  carried  to  London  :  the 
queen-mother  received  the  tidings  "  a  little  be- 
fore the  midnight  following,  and  that  in  the  sor- 

'  This  weak  man  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tliomas  of  Wood- 
stock, tlie  \oungest  son  of  Edward  III. 

"  Cont.  Hist.  CiOtjl.;  Sir  Thomas  More;   Hall. 
YOL.  I. 


est  wise  ;  that  the  king,  her  son,  was  taken,  her 
brother,  his  son,  and  her  other  friends  arrested, 
and  sent,  no  man  wist  whither,  to  be  done  with 
God  wot  what,"  and  in  "  great  heaviness,"  at  the 
dead  of  night,  she  fled  to  her  old  sanctuarv  at 
Westminster,  taking  with  her  her  second  son,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  her  five  daughters.  Mean- 
while the  Lord  Hastings  assured  the  people  that 
the  two  dukes  were  loyal  and  acting  for  the  pub- 
lic weal.  From  the  fate  he  met  with  we  must 
conclude  that  Hastings  was  a  dupe,  or  that 
though  he  was  ready  to  go  to  a  certain  length  in 
order  to  displace  the  queen-mother  and  her  re- 
lations, he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  children  of  his  deceased  master. 
He,  however,  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  dukes, 
and  went  from  London  to  meet  them.  Rother- 
ham.  Archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  went 
to  the  queen-mother  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her  and  soothe  her  alarms  ;  he  delivered  to  her 
a  friendly  message  which  he  had  received  from 
Hastings.  Elizabeth  suspected  the  faith  of  this 
nobleman,  and  she  exclaimed — "A  woe  worth 
him,  for  he  is  one  of  them  that  goeth  about  to 
destroy  me  and  my  blood ! "  The  archbishop 
replied — "  Madam,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  pro- 
mise you  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your 
son  whom  they  have  now  with  them,  we  shall 
on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother  whom  you  have 
here  with  you."  He  then  delivered  the  great 
seal  to  Elizabeth  and  departed  home  again,  as 
day  was  dawning,  by  which  time  "  he  might  in 
his  chamber  window  see  all  the  Thames  full  of 
boats  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  servants,  watch- 
ing that  no  man  should  go  to  sanctuary,  nor  none 
should  pass  unsearched.'"  Then,  continues  the 
contemporary  historian,  "  was  great  commotion 
and  murmur  as  well  in  other  places  about,  as 
specially  in  the  city,  the  people  diversely  divin- 
ing upon  this  dealing."  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
whose  intellect  seems  to  have  been  confounded, 
presently  repented  of  so  hastily  delivering  up 
the  great  seal  to  the  queen-mother,  "(to  whom 
the  custody  thereof  nothing  pertained),  and  he 
sent  secretly  for  the  seal  again,  and  carried  it 
with  him,  after  the  customable,  to  a  meeting  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  Lord  Hastings, 
whose  truth  towards  the  king  no  man  doubted 
nor  needed  to  doubt,  attended  this  meeting,  and 
asserted  again  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
sure  and  fastly  faithful  to  his  prince,  adding  that 
the  Earl  Rivers  and  the  Lord  Richard,  with  the 
other  knight^,  were,  for  matters  attempted  by  them 
against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham, 
put  under  arrest  for  their  surety,  not  for  the 
king's  jeopardy,  and  that  they  should  soon  be  ex- 
amined by  all  the  other  lords  of  the  king's  council 
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iudiffereutly"  Hastings  recommended  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  city,  in  order  that  the  king's 
coronation  might  not  be  disturbed,  for  which 
ceremony  he  said  the  dukes  were  coming  up. 
He  admitted,  however,  "that  matters  were  likely 
to  come  to  a  field,  but  that,  if  they  did,  though 
both  pai-ties  were  in  all  other  things  equal,  yet 
should  the  authority  be  on  that  side  where  the 
king  himself  was."  With  these  persuasions  of 
the  Lord  Hastings,  "  whereof,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  "part  himself  believed,  of  pai-t  he  wist 
the  contrary,"  London  was  somewhat  quieted. 
The  adherents  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham 
spread  the  report  through  the  city  that  proofs 
hiid  been  obtained  of  the  hor- 
rible plotting  of  the  queen's 
relations  to  destroy  the  two 
dukes  and  others  of  noble 
blood,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  alon e  govern  the  young 
king  at  their  pleasure  ;  and 
they  even  exhibited  to  the 
populace  barrels  filled  with 
arms,  which  they  said  the 
traitors  had  privily  conveyed 
to  destroy  the  noble  lords 
withal.  The  common  jjeople 
were  very  well  satisfied  with 
this  kind  of  proof,  and  said, 
"  it  were  alms  to  hang  the 
traitors." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
queen-mother  had  no  party 
in  London,  that  her  i-elations 
were  most  unpopular,  and 
that  the  peaceful  and  wealthy 
citizens  longed  for  the  arrival 
of  the  two  dukes  in  order 
that  tranquillity  might  be  re- 
stored. At  the  approach  of  the  young  king,  Ed- 
mund Shaw,  goldsmith,  then  mayor,  with  William 
White  and  John  Matthew,  sheritis,  and  all  the 
other  aldermen,  in  scaidet,  together  with  500  of 
the  citizens,  clad  in  violet,  and  all  gallantly 
mounted  ou  horseback,  rode  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  Hornsey  Wood,  where  they  received  him 
]-ight  reverently.' 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing  jjrecise  dates  to 
these  rapidly  succeeding  events,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  May  that  Glou- 
cester arrived  in  London,  riding  bare-headed 
before  his  nephew,  who  was  shown  to  the  people 
attired  and  attended  as  became  a  king.  At  first  the 
royal  boy  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
but  a  great  council  was  summoned,  and,  at  the 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  agreed 
to  send  the  young  king  to  the  Tower,  as  the 
place  of  greatest  safety.     The  lords  in  council 


then  fixed  the  22d  of  June  for  the  coronation; 
summoned  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  to  attend 
and  receive  the  honours  of  knighthood,  which 
were  usually  distributed  before  that  ceremony; 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  chancellor,  in 
the  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  changed  a 
few  other  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gave  the  post 
of  protector  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
thereupon  styled  himself  "  brother  and  uncle  of 
the  king,  protector  and  defensor,  great  chamber- 
lain, constable,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land."- 

Richard  took  up  his  residence  in  Crosby  Place, 
Bishopsgate,  where  the  majority  of  the  council 


Ukeat  Hall,  Crosby  Place,  Bishopsgate.^ — From  a  drawing  by  J.  W.  Archer. 


attended  him  late  and  early.  At  the  same  time, 
a  minority,  composed  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
others,  met  in  the  Tower;  but  they  seem  to  have 
had  the  garrison  of  that  place  against  them. 
Hastings  vainly  thought  that  he  was  secure,  and 
that  he  could  outwit  the  cunning  Gloucester. 
On  the  12th  of  June  he  told  Lord  Stanley,  who 
was  uneasy  at  the  proceedings  at  Crosby  Place, 
that  he  kept  his  secret  agent  there,  who  was  sure 
to  inform  him  of  all  that  was  doing.  On  the 
following  day  the  protector  suddenly  entered  the 
Tower,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  council-table. 


FaUyan. 


2  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cont.  Hist.  Crotjl.;  Fabi/a)t;  Ri/mer. 

^  This  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  sheriff  in  1470. 
The  chief  parts  of  the  mansion  surrowided  thiee  sides  of  a  small 
deep  quadrangle.  The  great  hall,  which  still  remains,  is  a  mag- 
iiifloent  apartment  54  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high.  It 
has  a  beautiful  bay  window  and  a  highly  enriched  timbered 
roof.  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  this  mansion,  in  1542,  on  Antonio 
Bonvica,  a  rich  Italian  merchant.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  .appropriated  to  foreign  ambassadors.  Here  Sully  lodged 
when  ou  embassy  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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Shakspeare  has  helped  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
make  this  scene  immortal.  More  says  that 
Richard  presented  himself  on  Friday  the  13th  of 
June,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  "  in  a  very 
merry  humour.  After  a  little  talking  with  them, 
he  said  unto  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My  lord,  you 
have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  in 
Holborn;  I  request  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of 
them.'  '  Gladly,  my  lord,' quoth  he:  'would  to 
God  I  had  some  better  thing  as  ready  to  your 
pleasure  as  that !'  and  then,  withal,  in  all  haste, 
he  sent  his  servant  for  a  mess  of  strawberries. 
The  protector  set  the  lords  fast  in  communing, 
and  thereupon,  praying  them  to  spare  him  for  a 
little  while,  dejiarted  thence,  and  soon  after  one 
hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  he  returned  into 
the  chamber  amongst  them  all,  changed,  with  a 
wonderful  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  gnawing  on  his 
lips,  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place."  Soon 
after,  he  asked  what  those  persons  deserved  who 
had  compassed  and  imagined  his  destruction. 
Lord  Hastings  answered  that  they  deserved 
death,  whoever  they  might  be;  and  then  Richard 
affirmed  that  they  wei'e  that  sorceress  his  bro- 
ther's wife  (meaning  the  queen)  and  others  with 
her.  "  And,"  said  the  protector,  "  we  shall  see 
in  what  wise  that  sorceress,  and  that  other  witch 
of  her  council,  Shore's  wife,  with  their  affinity, 
have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my 
body."  On  sajdng  this,  he  plucked  up  his  doublet 
sleeve  to  his  elbow  upon  his  left  arm,  when  the 
arm  appeared  to  be  withered  and  small,  "  as  it 
was  never  other."  The  lords,  of  course,  perceived 
that  this  matter  was  but  a  quarrel,  and  they 
were  all  silent  except  Hastings,  who  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  lord,  if  they  have  so  heinously  done, 
they  be  worthy  heinous  punishment."  "  What!" 
quoth  the  protector, ' '  thou  ser vest  me,  I  ween,  with 
ifs  and  with  ands !  I  tell  thee  they  have  so  done, 
and  that  I  will  made  good  on  thy  body,  traitor!" 
"  And  therewith,"  continues  More,  "  as  in  a  gi-eat 
auger,  he  clapped  his  fist  upon  the  board,  a 
great  rap.  At  which  token  one  cried  'Treason ! ' 
without  the  chamber.  Therewith  a  door  clap- 
ped, and  in  came  there  rushing  men  in  harness 
as  many  as  the  chamber  might  hold.  And  anon, 
the  protector  said  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  '  I  ai-- 
rest  thee,  traitor!'  'What!  me,  my  lord!'  quoth 
.he.  '  Yes,  thee,  traitor!'  quoth  the  protector. 
Another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table, 
or  else  his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ;  for 
as  shortly  as  he  shrank,  yet  ran  the  blood  about 
his  ears.  Then  were  they  quickly  bestowed  in 
divers  chambers,  except  the  lord-chamberlain 
(Hastings),  whom  the  protector  bade  speed,  and 
shrive  him  apace,  '  for  by  Saint  Paul,'  quoth  he, 
'  1  will  not  to  diimer  till  I  see  thy  head  otf.'" 


Whatever  were  the  charges  brought  forward  by 
Richard ,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Lord  Hastings 
was  instantly  seized  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who,  rushing  into  the  council-chamber,  crying 
"Treason!  treason!"  at  a  signal  given  by  Richard, 
hurried  him  to  the  green  by  the  side  of  the  Tower 
chapel,  stretched  his  neck  over  a  log  of  wood 
which  happened  to  lie  there,  and  cut  off  his  head; 
and  that  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  arrested  at 
the  same  time,  and  shut  up  in  separate  cells 
in  the  Tower.  On  the  very  day  upon  which 
these  things  hapjDened  in  London,  the  Earl  Ri- 
vers, the  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawse  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract  Castle,  without  any  form  of  trial.  The 
execution  was  public ;  but  the  victims  were 
prevented  from  addressing  the  peojile  by  an 
armed  band,  that  was  directed  in  person  by  Sir 
Richard  Eatcliffe,  one  of  Richard's  boldest  ad- 
herents, who  is  described  as  "a  man  that  had 
long  been  secret  with  him,  having  experience  of 
the  world  and  a  shrewd  wit,  being  short  and  rude 
in  speech,  and  as  far  from  pity  as  from  all  fear 
of  God."  The  Earl  Rivers,  who  thus  perished, 
was  an  accomjilished  man;  he  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture— he  encouraged  literary  men,  and  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Edward  IV.  William  Cax- 
ton,  the  first  English  printer. 

These  executions,  it  should  appear,  produced 
no  reaction.  On  the  16th  of  June,  only  three 
days  after,  the  protector,  with  my  lord-cardinal 
the  ArchbishoiJ  of  Canterbuiy,  and  sevei-al  othei- 
prelates  and  lay  lords,  proceeded  to  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  to  demand  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whose  presence  at  the  coronation 
was  said  to  be  indispensable,  and  whose  abiding 
in  sanctuaiy  was  held  to  be  dangerous  and  dis- 
honourable, as  causing  slanderous  rumoui's  to  be 
spread  and  susj^icions  to  be  cast  on  the  protector. 
The  cardinal  undertook  to  jjersuade  the  queen- 
mother  with  gentle  words,  for  Richard  was  quite 
ready  to  disregard  the  sacred  rights  of  church 
and  sanctuary.  According  to  the  best  authority, 
Elizabeth  at  last  yielded  rather  to  the  conviction 
of  the  uselessness  of  all  resistance,  than  to  the 
arguments  of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  and,  calling 
for  her  beautiful  boy,  she  embraced  him  and  de- 
livered him  over  to  them,  and  then  burst  into 
tears,  as  though  she  felt  her  child  was  lost. 
Richard  carried  the  poor  boy  to  the  Tower,  and 
secured  him  there  with  his  brother. 

The  "pleasant  vices"  of  the  late  king  were  now 
made  scourges  for  his  innocent  progeny,  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  whole  court  had  disposed  the 
minds  of  many  jjeople  to  look  withafavourable  eye 
upon  any  prince  or  minister  that  should  present 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  morals.  Stories  were 
circulated,  both  new  and  old !  the  late  king  was 
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again  said  to  be  a  bastard;  aud  his  children  were 
made  equally  illegitimate  in  reports  which  stated, 
with  much  circumstantiality,  that  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  altogether  illegal. 
Among  the  many  mistresses  of  Edward  was  none 
so  conspicuous  as  Jane  Shore,  whom  he  had  se- 
tluced  from  her  husband,  a  young  and  wealthy 
citizen,  aud  to  whom  he  continued  attached  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  "  Many,"  says  More,  "the 
king  had,  but  her  he  loved :  whose  favour,  to  say 
the  truth  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil),  she 
never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a 
man's  comfort  aud  relief ;  where  the  king  took 
displeasure  she  would  mitigate  and  appease  his 
mind;  where  men  were  out  of  favour  she  would 
bring  them  in  his  gi-ace;  for  many  that  had  highly 
offended  she  obtained  pardon ;  of  great  forfeitures 

she  got  men  remission A  proper  wit 

had  she,  aud  could  both  read  well  and  write.  As 
if  it  were  in  a  virtuous  auger,  not  for  covetous- 
ness"  (it  aitpears,  however,  that  Eichard  kept  the 
goods  or  the  money),  "the  protector  sent  into 
the  house  of  Shore's  wife  (for  she  dwelt  not 
with  her  husband)  and  seized  all  her  plate  and 
jewels,  to  the  value  of  2000  or  3000  marks,  aud 
then  sent  her  to  prison."  She  was  delivered  over 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  canons  which  had  long  been  a  dead  let- 
ter, at  least  about  court.  "Every  man,"  says 
More,  "  was  surprised  to  see  the  matter  so  sud- 
denly and  so  highly  taken;  and  for  this  cause, 
that  Duke  Richard,  as  a  godly,  continent  prince, 
clean  and  faultless  of  himself,  sent  out  of  heaven 
into  this  vicious  world  for  the  amendment  of 
men's  manners,  he  made  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
put  her  to  open  penance."  With  no  clothes  on 
but  her  girdle,  bare-footed,  and  carrying  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  Jane  Shore  was  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  crowdeil  streets  of  the  city  on  a 
Sunday.  The  exhibition  had  the  double  effect 
of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  im- 
moralities of  the  late  king,  and  of  displaying  iu 
a  striking  light  the  moral  rigour  of  the  new  pro- 
tector. 

This  scene  was  followed  by  a  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  lord-mayor,  upon 
the  text — "The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly 
shall  not  thrive,  nor  take  deep  rooting  from  bas- 
tard slips." '  The  doctor  proceeded  boldly  to  show 
that  the  two  youug  princes  in  the  Tower  w-ere 
illegitimate,  inasmuch  as  Edward  their  father,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reigu,  before  he  knew 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  had 
clandestinely  married  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the 
Lord  Boteler  of  Sudeley.  He  afterwards  took  up 
the  scandal  which  had  been  propagated  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  aud  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

'  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  3. 


before  him,  expressing  his  learned  doubts  whe- 
ther Edward,  the  late  king,  were  in  reality  the 
sou  of  his  reputed  father  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  resemblance  between 
them.  But  then  he  went  on  to  tell  the  great 
crowd  that  attended  him — for  he  was  holding 
forth  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  was  a  very  popular 


St.   Paul's  Cross.- — Fruui  a  print  tjy  Hollai'. 

preacher — that  the  lord  -  protector,  that  right 
noble  pi'ince,  was  the  very  image  and  plain  ex- 
press likeness  of  that  royal  duke.  It  had  been 
previously  arranged  that  Richard  should  aj^pear 
in  the  sermon- ward  just  as  Dr.  Shaw  drew  this 
striking  comjjarison,  but  either  he  came  too  slow 
or  the  preacher  went  on  too  fast:  he  appeared  at 
length,  aud  then  the  doctor  repeated  his  simili- 
tude; but  the  words  lost  the  air  of  an  inspiration, 
and  the  peojile,  instead  of  shouting  "  Long  live 
King  Richard!"  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
stared  at  each  other  iu  silent  astonishment.  The 
I^rotector  then  pretended  to  be  displeased  with 
the  preacher,  who  sneaked  away. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  (the  24th  of  June) 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  presented  him- 
self on  the  hustings  at  the  Guildhall,  and  there, 
supported  by  a  number  of  lords,  knights,  aud 
citizens,  he  eloquently  harangued  the  Londoners. 
He  spoke  of  the  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lust  of 
the  late  king — of  the  numbers  he  had  reduced  to 
beggary  by  benevolences — of  the  honest  families 
he  had  disgi-aced  by  his  illicit  amours.  He  went 
over  the  whole  sermon  of  Di'.  Shaw,  and  told  the 
people  that  Richard  was  the  only  true  issue  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  the  north  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to 
a  bastard.  It  appears  that  the  more  respectable 
citizens,  among  whom,  however,  Richard  had  a 
very  strong  party,  required  time  for  deliberation  ; 
but  many  of  the  poorer  sort  now  threw  up  their 
bonnets,  and  cried  "  Long  live  King  Richard  !' 


-  This  cross  was  erected  about  1450,  aaij  remodelled  iu  1595. 
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On  the  next  day  a  great  deputation  from  the 
citizens,  headed  by  Shaw  the  mayor,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Dulce  of  Buckingham  and  many 
lords  and  gentlemen,  waited  upon  the  j^rotector, 
who  was  lodging  in  Baynai'd'-s  Castle.  Richard,  it 
is  said,  affected  to  be  alarmed,  and  at  first  de- 
clined receiving  them ;  but  soon  Buckingham 
was  admitted  to  present  an  address,  which  was 
styled  the  "  Consideration,  election,  and  petition 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem]3oral,  and  com- 
mons, of  this  realm  of  England."  In  this  re- 
markable document,  of  which  a  copy  has  been 
preserved  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  former 
allusions  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  late  king  and 
his  brother  Clarence  were  suppressed,  but  Ed- 
ward's marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler  was  insist- 
ed upon;  and  "as  Edward  (the  discourse  pro- 
ceeded) during  his  life  and  Elizabeth  lived  toge- 
ther sinfully  and  damnably  in  adultery,  against 
the  law  of  God  and  of  his  church,  so  it  appeareth 
evidently  and  foUoweth  that  all  the  issuing  chil- 
dren of  the  said  King  Edward  be  bastards." 
Then,  to  get  rid  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Richard's  elder  brother,  the  attainder 
for  treason  against  that  prince  was  quoted  ;  and, 
finally,  Richard  was  invited  and  pressed  to  take 
the  crown  as  his  by  right  of  birth,  and  by  lawful 
election  of  the  three  estates  of  the  land. 

The  protector  hesitated;  spoke  of  his  want  of 
ambition;  his  warm  affection  for  the  young  j^rin- 
ces,  his  nephews,  for  whom  he  yet  trusted  to 
preserve  the  crown.  "  Not  so,"  said  Bucking- 
ham ;  "  the  free  people  of  England  will  never  be 
ruled  by  a  bastard;  and  if  you,  the  lawful  heir, 
refuse  the  crown,  they  know  where  to  find  an- 
other who  will  gladly  accept  it."  Upon  this, 
Richard  modestly  replied,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  his  people;  and  that,  since 
they  would  have  him  for  their  king,  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  realms  of  England  and  France — the  one  to 
rule  from  that  day  forward,  the  other  (meaning 
France),  with  then-  good  help,  to  subdue  and  get 
again  as  soon  as  might  be.'  This  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  last  day  of  the  brief  nominal  reign 
of  Edwax'd  V. 

RICHARD   III. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  following  the  scene 
acted  at  Baynard's  Castle,  Richard  proceeded  to 
Westminster,  where  he  seated  himself  between 
the  great  Lord  Howard  and  the  Duke  of  Suifolk 
upon  the  marble  seat  in  the  hall,  telling  the  ad- 
miring people  that  he  commenced  his  reign  in 
that  place,  because  it  was  his  first  duty  as  a  king 
to  attend  to  the  laws  and  the  doing  of  justice.    He 


I  Sir  Thomas  More. 


then  rode  back  to  the  city,  and  was  received  at 
St.  Paul's  by  a  grand  procession  of  the  clergy  and 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people.  Ten  days  after, 
on  the  Gth  of  July,  he  was  crowned  in  "Westminster 
Abbey  with  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  War- 
wick. Neither  lords  spiritual  nor  lords  tem- 
poral started  the  least  difticulty:  the  Archbisho]j 
of  Canterbury,  with  his  clergy,  anointed  the 
usurper.  There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
peers  and  peeresses  ;  and  while  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham bore  the  train  of  the  king,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond  did  the  like  office  for  the  queen. 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  promotions,  dona- 
tions, and  acts  of  mercy.  The  Lord  Howard  was 
made  earl  marshal,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk :  his  son  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Of  the  prisoners  made  in  the  council-chamber  in 
the  Tower  on  the  day  of  Lord  Hastings'  execu- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  was  received  into  favour,  the 
Archbisho])  of  York  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  released  from  the  Tower,  to 
be  more  gently  guarded  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham in  his  castle  at  Brecknock. 

Richard  did  not  call  a  parliament,  but  he  held 
a  long  conference  with  the  lords  who  had  at- 
tended his  coronation,  and  whom  he  charged  to 
be  strict  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  putting 
down  all  crimes  and  disorders  in  their  several 
counties.  In  a  few  days  he  began  a  royal  pro- 
gress throiigh  the  kingdom,  and  wherever  he 
stopped,  he  listened  to  i^etitions  and  administered 
justice  in  person.  His  course  lay  through  some 
of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  England,  and  the  fine 
summer  season  disposed  the  people  to  enjoy  the 
splendour  and  parade  of  the  court.  Everywhere 
he  was  r-eceived  with  acclamations — in  the  north 
with  enthusiasm.  From  Warwick  he  went  by 
Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Pontefract, 
to  York,  where  he  and  his  queen  were  again 
crowned  to  gratify  his  northern  adherents.^ 

But  while  all  was  sunshine  at  York,  a  dark 
cloud  arose  in  London,  that  threatened  a  tempest 
in  the  south.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  queen-mother  in  different  parts,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  liberate  the 
princes  from  the  Tower.  Their  healths  were 
drunk  in  secret;  but  the  poor  boys  were  already 
dead,  and  their  fate  had  probably  been  hastened 
by  these  friends — for  nothing  was  likely  to  escape 
the  quick  and  suspicious  eye  of  their  uncle  and 
his  numerous  agents.  We  ventui'e  to  repeat  the 
old  story  as  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  scepticism  of  a  few  modern  writers, 
it  has  not  only  consistency  and  probability,  but 

2  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York,  here  officiated,  and  set  the 
cro\vii  npon  his  head.  Sir  Thomas  More:  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.: 
Drake,  Eborac;  Rous/;.  Rouse,  who  was  living  an  eremitical 
life  at  Guy's  Cliff  at  the  time  of  this  splendid  royal  progress,  saw 
Richard  at  Warwick,  and  describes  his  personal  appearance. 
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also  some  remarkable  evidences  in  its  favour.  In 
the  course  of  his  iirogress,  Richard  despatched 
from  the  neighboiu-hood  of  the  towu  of  Glouces- 
ter one  John  Green, "  whom  he  specially  trusted," 
with  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Brackeubury,  gover- 
nor of  the  Tower,  ordering  that  the  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert should,  "in  somewi.se,  put  the  two  children 
to  death."  Brackenlnny  refused  the  commission, 
as  something  too  horrible  and  dangerous  to  him- 
self. Green  returned  with  this  answer  to  Rich- 
ard, who,  being  then  at  Warwick,  despatched  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  the  horse,  with  a 
commission  to  get,  and  keep  for  twenty-four  hours, 
all  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower. 
One  night,  apparently  in  the  month  of  August, 
Tyrrel,  accompanied  by  Miles  Forest,  "  a  fellow 
tleshed  in  murder  before-time,"  and  John  Dightou, 
Tyrrel's  own  horsekeeper,  "  a  big,  broad,  square, 
and  strong  knave,"  ascended  the  staircase  which  led 


The  Bloody  Towee,  Tower  of  Lovdon.'— From  a  sketch 
by  H.  G.  Hine. 

to  the  chamber  where  the  young  princes  lay  sleep- 
ing together.  "While  Tyrrel  waited  at  the  door, 
Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  entered  the  room 
and  smothered  the  children  in  the  bed-clothes 
as  they  lay,  keeping  the  pillows  and  feather-bed 
hard  upon  their  mouth.  When  the  deed  was 
done,  Tyrrel  stepped  into  the  chamber  to  take  a 


'  The  Bloody  Tower  forms  the  gateway  of  the  inner  ward  of 
tlie  Tower  of  London.  Tradition  points  out  the  room  over  the 
archway  as  the  place  where  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  were 
miu-dered,  hence  the  name. 


hasty  view  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  then, 
by  his  orders,  carried  down  and  buried  by  the  two 
murderers  "  at  the  stair-foot,  meetly  deep  in  the 
ground,  under  a  great  heap  of  stones.'  -  Honours 
and  rewards  were  immediately  bestowed  upon 
Tyrrel,  Forest,  Dighton,  Green,  and  Brackeu- 
bury. 

It  was  not  King  Richard's  intention  to  reveal 
that  the  children  were  dead ;  but  when  the  insur- 
gents were  up  in  arms  he  jaermitted  the  fact  to  be 
divulged.  The  news  disconcerted  the  consjiira- 
tors;  but  these  men  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  ex- 
pect mercy  from  such  a  king,  and  they  resolved 
to  raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown  in 
the  jjerson  of  one  who  was  not  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  but  an  exile  in  France — who  was  not  an 
innocent,  helpless  boy,  but  a  man  in  the  vigour 
of  life,'  and  craftj^,  cool,  and  sagacious,  as  became 
one  that  had  studied  his  politics  in  the  school  of 
Louis  XI. 

This  was  Henry,  Eai'l  of  Richmond,  the  grand- 
son of  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.  Richmond  was  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  line  of  Lancaster  by  right  of  his 
mother  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  was  daughter  of 
a  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  a  great-grand-daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Some  princes  or  princesses 
might  have  been  found  in  Spain  or  Portugal 
among  the  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
were  nearer  reju'esentatives  of  that  house;  but  the 
eyes  of  the  legitimatists  on  this  side  did  not  reach 
so  far;  and  the  Yorkists  could  not  very  consis- 
tently recognize  the  rights  of  a  line  of  princes 
whom  they  had  voted  usm-i3ers.  It  was,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
should  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (formerly 
affianced  to  the  dauphin),  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  king,  and  now,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
the  representative  of  the  more  legitimate  house 
of  York.  Elizabeth,  the  queen-mother,  whose 
sanctuary  was  still  respected,  found  means  of  cor- 
responding with  the  managers  for  this  new  revolu- 
tion; and  she  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of 
the  marriage.  The  Dowager-countess  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  married  Lord  Stanley,  became  a 
]:)ai-ty  to  the  contract,  as  representative  of  her  son, 
the  exile  Henry;  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
with  several  members  of  the  Gray  and  Wood- 
ville  families,  and  many  other  noblemen  who  had 
hitherto  jnu-sued  very  different  politics,  united 
against  Richard,  and  entered  into  the  scheme.  The 
best  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 


2  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  coutmuator  of  the  History  of  Croy- 
land,  another  contemporary,  says  simply  that  the  children  were 
reported  to  have  died  in  the  Tower,  though  it  was  uncertain  by 
what  kind  of  violent  death.  A  little  more  light  will  bo  thrown 
on  this  mysterious  transaction  in  oiu-  narrative  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

3  Henry  was  nearly  thirty  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne. 
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Buckingham  who  had  done  more  than  any  man  to 
place  Eichard  upon  the  throne,  is,  that  he  was  a 
fool  and  something  worse.  The  more  detailed  ex- 
planations usually  given  are,  that  though  made 
constable  of  the  kingdom,  justiciary  of  Wales, 
governor  of  all  the  royal  castles  in  "Wales,  and 
steward  of  the  royal  manors  in  Hereford  and 
Shropshire,  and  though  he  had  obtained  from 
Richard  what  had  constantly  been  refused  to  him 
by  Richard's  brother  and  predecessor,'  the  wliole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  inheritance  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  which  he  claimed  in  i-ight 
of  descent,  Buckingham  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  listen  to  the  acute  rea- 
soning of  his  prisoner  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  King  Richard, 
and  (next  to  Richard)  the  most  adroit  statesman 
in  the  countiy,  and  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
his  own  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  certain  that  indignation  and  horror  at  the 
murder  of  his  wife's  nejihews  in  the  Tower  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Buckingham's  sudden  change; 
for  he  engaged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
insurrection  before  that  event  was  known ;  and  by 
letters  rashly  written,  and  imprudently  delivered, 
he  called  upon  his  friends  to  join  him  in  placing 
upon  the  throne  the  legitimate  king,  Edward  V., 
whom  he  (Buckingham,)  on  the  24th  of  June  last 
past,  had  proclaimed  a  bastard  at  Guildhall. 
When  that  plan  fell  to  the  ground,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  the  other,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  invite  the  Earl  of  Richmond  into  England. 
The  astucious  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  fled  into  France  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  had  gone  through  many  perilous 
adventures,  and  had  occasionally  suffered  poverty 
and  want.  But  now  the  French  court  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  hoping  much  from  his  gra- 
titude if  he  should  become  King  of  England, 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  some  ships,  men,  and 
money.- 

King  Richard  obtained,  the  first  hint  of  what 
was  intended  from  the  answer  which  Henry  sent 
to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  in  England.  This 
was  within  a  few  days  of  the  18th  of  October, 
the  time  fixed  for  a  general  rising.  He  summon- 
ed all  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  liim  at  Leicester. 
The  summons  was  readily  attended  to  in  the 
north,  and  a  good  army  gathered  round  his  stand- 
ard. Ou  the  ajapoiuted  day  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  Henry  Tudor  was  jiroclaimed  at  Exeter 
by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset;  by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 


'  Edward  IV.  had  kept  the  De  Bohun  inheritance  to  himself. 

2  "  The  Earl  of  Riolimoud,"  says  Comines,  "  told  me,  not  long 
before  his  departure  from  France,  that  from  the  time  he  was 
five  yeai-s  old,  he  had  always  been  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner.  He 
had  endured  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years,  or  thereabouts,  in 
Brittany,  by  command  of  the  late  Duke  Francis,  into  whose 
hands  he  feU  by  extremity  of  weather,  as  he  was  escaping  out 
of  England  with  liis  Tuicle  the  Earl  of  Pembroke." 


bury  at  Devizes;  by  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  at 
Maidstone ;  by  the  gentlemen  of  Berkshire  at 
Newbury;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at 
Brecknock. 

Richard  hit  all  the  leaders  at  once  by  a  re- 
markable proclamation,  in  which,  maintaining 
his  tone  of  morality,  he  called  them  all  traitors, 
adulterers,  and  bawds,  and  said  that  their  object 
was,  the  letting  (hindrance)  of  virtue  and  the 
damnable  maintenance  of  vice.  At  the  same 
time,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  Bucking- 
ham, Dorset,  and  their  confederates.  Henry  ap- 
peared with  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire; 
but  none  of  the  confederates  were  there  to  meet 
him,  and  it  did  not  accord  with  his  prudence  to 
attempt  a  landing  with  the  small  force  he  had 
brought.  While  he  was  sailing  back  to  St.  Malo, 
Buckingham,  who  moved  from  AVales  too  late, 
and  who,  when  he  did  move,  proceeded  like  an 
idiot,  was  blundering  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  passage  across  that 
river.  The  people  of  Herefordshire,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucestershire,  who  had  no  great  affection 
for  him  and  his  Welsh  army,  broke  down  or  de- 
fended all  the  bridges;  and  the  fords,  it  is  said, 
were  rendered  impassable  by  the  autumnal  rains. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  Welshmen,  finding  that 
the  duke  had  luade  no  arrangements  for  feeding 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves by  plunder,  deserted  almost  to  a  man,  and 
returned  to  their  mountains.  Buckingham  fled 
and  concealed  himself;  and  the  news  of  his  miser- 
able failure  induced  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  to 
disperse.  Richard,  without  drawing  a  sword, 
marched  all  the  way  from  Leicester  to  Salisbury, 
where  Buckingham,  his  captive,  having  been  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  servants,  a  man  named 
Banister,  meanly  implored  to  see  him.  Richard 
would  not  grant  him  an  interview,  but  ordered 
his  head  to  be  struck  off  in  the  market-place, 
which  was  done  immediately.  The  king  then 
continued  his  march  into  Devonshire;  but  this 
was  scarcely  necessary,  for  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
and  his  friends  had  already  taken  flight  for  Brit- 
tany. He  executed  a  few  insurgents,  the  most 
conspicuoiis  of  whom  was  St.  Leger,  a  knight,  who 
had  married  Richard's  own  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Exeter;  and  then  he  returned  to  London  to 
meet  a  parliament  which  had,  at  length,  been 
summoned.^ 

This,  which  was  Richard's  only  parliament, 
met  on  the  11th  of  Novembei-,  and  was  so  far 
from  showing  any  dissatisfaction,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  confirm  the  celebrated  petition 
which  had  been  presented  by  Buckingham  and 
the  citizens  at  Baynard's  Castle  the  day  before 
the  protector  changed  himself  into  a  king ;  and 
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it  eleelareil  liim  the  lawful  iiovereigii  by  birth,  in- 
heritance, free  election,  consecration,  and  coro- 
nation, and  entailed  the  crown  on  the  issue  of 
his  body,  beginning  with  his  son  Edward,  now 
declai-ed  Prince  of  Wales.  It  voted  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, in  the  usual  form,  against  the  traitors 
who  had  attempted  to  disturb  the  lawful  govei-n- 
ment.  This  bill  was  much  less  severe  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Coimtess  of  Richmond, 
Henry's  mother,  who  had  taken  a  most  active 
pai-t  in  the  late  attempt,  was  pardoned  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  her  second  husband,  the 
Lord  Stanley — a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
match  even  for  Richai'd  in  craft  and  duplicity, 
and  who  now,  and  indeed  to  the  last  moment, 
persuaded  him  that  he  had  renounced  all  former 
notions,  and  had  become  his  truest  friend  and 
servant.  In  the  address  or  petition  presented 
at  Baynard's  Castle,  was  the  following  strong 
passage,  expressive  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  rapacity  and  misgovernmeut  of  Edward  IV. 
had  filled  the  citizens:  "For  certainly,  w^e  be  de- 
termined rather  to  adventure  and  commit  us  to 
the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than 
to  live  in  such  thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have 
lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured 
by  extortions  and  new  impositions  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  liberty,  old  policy, 
and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  English- 
man is  inherited."  Parliament  now  passed  an 
act,  which,  after  reciting  in  equally  strong  terms 
the  grievances  lately  suffered,  abrogated  and  for 
ever  annulled  all  exactions  under  the  name  of 
benevolences — that  equivocal  and  odious  term 
introduced  in  the  late  arbitrary  times.  This  was 
a  boon  to  the  nation,  whose  libei-ties  were  not 
directly  impaired  by  the  usurpation'  of  Richai'd." 
His  tenure  was  too  precarious,  and  his  reign  too 
brief  to  allow  him  to  become  despot. 

,  -  o  ^         Richard  felt  that  in  spite  of  acts 
A.D.  1484.      ,        ,.  ,    ,,      ,       . 

of  parliament  and  all  other  instru- 
ments, whereby  the  children  of  his  brother  had 
been  declared  illegitimate,  the  whole  party  of 
the  Yorkists  were  still  inclined  to  consider  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  as  huiress  to  the  crown.  He 
was  aware  of  the  project  of  uniting  her  to  Heuiy, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  whose  title  was  otherwise 
most  defective,  and  he  resolved  to  get  the  young 
lady  into  his  power.  He  was  startled  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  during  the  festival  of 


'  Lord  Campbell  observes  of  the  statute  1  Rich.  III.  c.  1,  that 
"  it  is  remarkable  that  tliis  is  the  first  statute  in  the  English 
language,  the  statutes  hitherto  having  been  all  in  Latin  or 
French,  and  it  was  taken  as  a  precedent,  for  all  statutes  after- 
wards are  in  English.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  reign,  which  we 
regard  with  so  much  horror,  not  only  were  laws  given  to  the 
people  of  England  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  in  their 
own  language,  but  acts  of  parliament  were  for  the  first  time 
printed." — Macpherson's  AnnaU  of  Commerce,  i.  704. 
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Christmas.  The  English  exiles,  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  at  their  head,  met  Henry  at  an 
appointed  place  in  Brittany,  and  after  he  had 
sworn  to  make  Elizabeth  his  queen,  they  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Richard  opened  an  active  and  afi'ectionate  cor- 
respondence with  his  brother's  widow,  who  was 
still  with  her  daughters  in  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster ;  and  that  vain,  ambitious,  heartless  wo- 
man, tired  of  her  long  privations,  and  eager  again 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  court,  listened  to  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  murderer  of  her  children, 
brother,  and  nearest  friends.  Some  precautions, 
howevei",  she  took ;  for  Richard  swore  upon  the 
host  before  some  bishops  and  lords,  and  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  that  her  life  and  the  lives 
of  her  daughters  should  be  in  no  jDcril ;  that  they 
should  all  be  treated  as  his  kinswomen ;  and  that 
he  w^ould  gi'ant  an  annuity  to  the  mother,  and 
marriage  portions  to  the  young  ladies.  After 
this,  she  left  the  sanctuary  and  went  to  court, 
where  every  possible  attention  w^as  jiaid  to  her 
eldest  daughter.  Richard's  design  w^as,  in  this 
instance,  transparent  —it  was  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  called  a  bastard, 
but  whom  others  called  the  lawful  heiress,  to 
his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years.  The  plan,  however,  was  defeated  by  the 
death  of  the  young  prince,  who  expired  suddenly 
at  Middleham  Castle.  For  a  time  Richard  was 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  this  unexpected  calamity, 
but  as  soon  as  he  recovei-ed  he  evidently  resolved 
to  work  out  his  scheme  of  ambition  by  marrying 
Elizabeth  himself.  Except  for  the  poor  boys  who 
perished  in  the  Tower,  or  in  some  other  place,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the  least  sympathy  for 
a  single  member  of  this  abominable  family.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  kept  constantly  about  the 
person  of  Richard's  queen,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  com-t,  which  did  not  always 
Avear  a  puritanical  gloom,  for  Richard  found,  that 
though  his  affectation  of  moral  austerity  might 
gain  him  friends  in  one  direction,  it  made  him 
lose  friends  in  another.  On  a  sudden  Richard's 
wife  Anne  fell  sick,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  that  she  should  die.  In  the  month  of 
February  (1485)  Elizabeth,  the  mother,  ^^Tote  to 
her  son,  the  marquis,  telling  him  to  retire  im- 
mediately from  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  she 
had  arranged  a  better  plan  for  the  family  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  (the  worthy  child  of  such 
a  mother),  wrote  to  Howard,  now  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  in  high  favoui'  wdth  the  king,  to  im- 
plore his  good  offices  in  forwarding  her  marriage 
with  Richard,  w^hom  she  called  "her  joy  and 
maker  in  this  world— the  master  of  her  heai't 
and  thoughts."  She  expressecfher  surprise  that 
the  queen  should  be  so  long  in  dying — the  better 
part  of  Februar}',  she  observed,  was  past,  and 
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the  queen  still  alive — would  slie  never  die  ?  Anne 
died  in  March,  and  then  the  young  Elizabeth, 
who  had  already  worn  rohes  similar  to  those  of 
the  queen,  and  who  had  appeared  at  court  balls 
and  festivals  as  the  peculiar  object  of  her  uncle's 
attentions,  expected  to  mount  the  throne.  But 
when  Richard  opened  his  plan  to  his  chief  advi- 
sers, Ratcliffe  and  Catesby,  they  represented  that 
such  a  marriage  would  be  considered  as  incestu- 
ous by  the  clergy  and  the  people  ;  that  it  would 
confirm  suspicions,  already  beginning  to  be  en- 
tertained, that  he  had  poisoned  Queen  Anne ;  and 
that  such  a  conviction  would  assuredly  deprive 
him  of  his  friends  in  the  north,  whose  attachment 
to  him  had  mainly  arisen  out  of  their  hereditary 
affection  for  the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Richard  had  counted  on  obtaining  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  from  the  pope ;  but 
he  was  now  made  to  feel  that  this,  even  if  he  had 
got  it,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
popular  indignation,  and  he  resigned  all  thoughts 
of  making  the  heiress  his  wife.  His  next  step 
was  to  assert  that  he  had  never  entertained  any 
such  project.  He  summoned  a  meeting  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Temple,  and  there,  before  the 
commoners  and  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen, 
who  had  an  unusually  large  share  in  state  mat- 
ters during  this  reign,  he  protested  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  an  event.  In  order  to  tran- 
quillize the  people  of  the  north,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  citizens  of  York,  telling  them  how  he  had 
explained  matters  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  requiring  them  to  seize  and  send  befoi-e  the 
council  all  such  persons  as  propagated  false  and 
malicious  reports. 

In  the  preceding  summer  Richard  had  adopted 
measures  which  drove  Henry  from  Brittany,  and 
well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  that  rival.  By  means 
of  money  he  converted  Landois  from  a  friend 
and  ally  into  an  enemy,  and  that  Breton  minister, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  the 
Duke  Francis,  engaged  to  seize  the  Ea,rl  of  Rich- 
mond and  send  him  a  prisoner  into  England. 
Henry,  being  warned  of  this  plot,  fled  with  a  few 
friends  from  Vannes,  threw  himself  into  a  neigh- 
bouring forest,  and,  by  pursuing  unfrequented 
roads  and  using  great  speed,  he  gained  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King  of  France."  There  he  was 
safe,  for  the  French  court  considered  Richard  as 
an  usurpei'.  "This  Richard,"  says  Comines,  "de- 
sired to  live  in  the  same  friendship  with  our  king 
as  his  brother  Edward  had  done,  and  I  believe 
would  have  had  his  pension  continued ;  but  our 
king  looked  upon  him  as  an  inhuman  and  cruel 
person,  and  would  neither  answer  his  letters  nor 
give  audience  to  his  ambassadors."  And  though 
Louis  XI.,  the  king  here  alluded  to,  died  seven 
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weeks  after  Richard's  coronation,  his  son,  Char- 
les VIII.,  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  Hen- 
ry was  kindly  received  at  Paris,  and  Charles 
even  supplied  him  with  some  money  and  about 
3000  Normans,  whom  Comines  describes  as  "the 
loosest  and  most  profligate  fellows  of  all  that 
country."  "And  thus,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"did  God  of  a  sudden  raise  up  against  Richard 
an  enemy  without  power,  without  money,  with- 
out hereditary  right  (according  to  my  informa- 
tion), and  without  any  reputation,  save  what  his 
person  and  deportment  had  acquired  for  him." 

The  real  descent  of  his  rival,  his  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  and  the  complexion  of  the  army 
he  was  bringing  into  England,  were  all  made  the 
most  of  in  a  proclamation  which  Richard  issued 
with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  He  called  him  "One  Heniy  Tudor, 
descended  of  bastard  blood  both  by  father's  and 
mother's  side,  and  who,  therefore,  could  never 
have  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  by 
conquest."  He  asserted  that  this  Henry  Tudor, 
that  he  might  achieve  his  false  intent  by  the  aid  of 
the  ancient  enemies  of  England,  had  covenanted 
to  give  up  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of  France 
all  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Guienne, 
and  even  Calais,  and  to  dissever  the  arms  of 
France  from  the  arms  of  England  for  ever ;  that 
he  had  pi'omised  and  given  away,  to  traitors  and 
foreigners,  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  duchies, 
earldoms,  baronies,  and  other  inheritances  of 
knights,  esquires,  and  private  gentlemen ;  that 
he  intended  to  change  and  subvert  the  ancient 
laws  and  liberties  ;  that  he  was  coming  with 
bauds  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  with  re- 
bels attainted  by  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
of  whom  many  were  known  for  open  cut-throats, 
adulterers,  and  extortioners.  He  called  upon  his 
subjects,  like  true  and  good  Englishmen,  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  their  wives,  children,  goods,  and 
hereditaments,  and  he  promised,  like  a  diligent 
and  courageous  prince,  to  put  his  most  royal  per- 
son to  all  labour  and  peril  necessary  in  their  behalf. 
But  he  was  without  money,  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  depend  but  little  on  his  officers. 

The  last  remnant  of  his  popvUarity  among  the 
citizens  of  London  appeal's  to  have  been  rent  and 
destroyed  by  the  exacting  of  some  forced  loans. 
As  he  and  his  parliament  had  for  ever  proscribed 
those  practices  of  the  late  reign,  lie  would  not 
i:)ermit  these  extortions  to  be  called  "benevolen- 
ces;" upon  which  the  Londoners  called  them 
"malevolences."^  The  plan  of  his  campaign  was 
to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  sea- coasts  to  his 
friends,  and  to  collect  himself  a  great  army  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  these  fi-iends 
betrayed  him  ;  but,  when  he  raised  his  own  ban- 
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iier  at  Nottingham,  the  ])00{)le  of  the  north  has- 
tened to  it,  under  the  Earl  of  Nortliumberland. 
On  the  7th  of  August  Henry  huided  at  Milford 
Haven  with  about  5000  men,  of  whom  not  above 
2000  were  English.'  Richard  moved  southward 
to  Leicester,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  Brackenbury, 
who  brought  up  the  levies  from  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, from  Hampshire,  and  from  London.  Many 
other  lords  and  sheriffs  of  counties,  who  had  been 
summoned,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley, the  husband  of  Henry's  mother,  was  among 
the  missing.  Keeping  up  his  deception  to  the 
last,  Stanley  sent  to  say  how  much  he  regi-etted 
his  non-attendance,  which  was  caused  solely  by 
the  sweating  sickness  that  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  But  Richard,  who  probably  knew  by  this 
time  that  Henry  had  been  allowed  to  march  un- 
disturbed through  Wales,  and  through  the  whole 
country  where  the  influence  of  the  Stanleys  was 
greatest,  determined  to  look  after  the  Lord 
Strange,  the  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  in 
his  camp.  Strange  attempted  flight ;  was  seized, 
interrogated,  and  made  to  confess  that  the  Stan- 
leys were  in  league  with  the  invader — all  of  them 
except  his  father,  who,  he  said,  he  knew  would 
soon  join  King  Richard.  He  was  allowed  to 
write  to  Lord  Stanley  to  hasten  his  coming,  but 
he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  as  hostage  for  his 
father.  It  was  then  arranged  by  the  Tudor  party 
that  the  Stanleys  should  march  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  force,  as  though  they  were 
retreating  before  it,  and  that  they  should  only 
join  openly  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  it  was 
calculated  Richard's  mind  would  be  too  much 
occupied  to  attend  to  Lord  Strange. 

Henry,  after  crossing  the  Severn,  wa.s  joined 
by  the  Talhots  and  a  few  other  families,  but  his 
force  was  still  very  inconsiderable  as  compared 
with  the  army  under  his  bold  and  experienced 
rival.  But  Henry  knew  that  not  one  man  in  ten 
would  fight  for  Richard,  and  he  continued  to 
press  forward.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  moved 
from  Tamworth  town  to  Atherston,  where  he 
was  joined  by  swarms  of  deserters  from  the 
enemy.      On   the   same   day   Richard   mai-ched 


'  "  On  his  landing  he  (Henry)  displayed  a  red  flag,  the  old 
banner  of  the  Cambrians,  as  if  liis  design  had  been  to  excite 
that  nation  to  take  up  anna  and  to  render  it  independent  of  tlio 
English.  That  enthusiastic  nation,  over  which  the  power  of 
signs  was  aaways  vei-y  great,  without  examining  whether  the 
dispute  between  Henry  Tudor  and  Richard  III.  was  not  foreign 
to  itself,  rallied,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  roiuid  its  old  standard. 
The  Red  Dragon  was  planted  on  the  mountain  of  Snowdon, 
wliich  the  pretender  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  for  such  of 
the  Welsh  as  had  promised  him  to  ai-m  in  his  cause.  Not  one 
of  them  failed  to  keep  the  appointed  day;  the  bards  themselves 
feeling  their  ancient  spirit  rekindled,  sang  and  prophesied  in 
the  stjle  of  the  olden  time,  the  victory  of  the  Kymrys  over  the 
Savon  and  the  Nonnan  enemy.  But  it  was  never  contemplated 
to  free  the  Cambrians  fiom  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner;  the  single 


from  Leicester  and  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Bos  worth. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Richard,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  mounted  his  horse,  mar- 
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shalled  his  troops,  and  advanced.  Henry  at  the 
same  time  moved  from  Atherston :  and  the  two 
armies  soon  met  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  and 
spacious  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  whicli 
commences  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bosworth. 
"  There,"  in  the  quaint  language  of  a  contempo- 
rary, "was  fought  a  sharp  battle,  and  sharper 
should  it  have  been  if  the  king's  party  had  been 
fast  to  him  :  but  many,  towards  the  field,  refused 
him,  and  rode  over  to  the  other  party,  and  some 
stood  hovering  afar  off,  till  they  saw  to  which 
party  the  victoiy  should  fall."^  In  fact,  of  all 
the  lords  that  followed  Richard  scarcely  one  was 


fruit  of  the  victory  was  to  place  a  man  with  a  little  Welsh 
blood  in  his  veins  upon  the  throne  of  the  Norm:ui  conquerors 
of  Wales.  .  .  .  Henry  VII.  placed  the  Cambrian  dragon  in 
his  arms,  by  the  side  of  the  three  lions  of  Normandy.  He 
created  a  new  office  of  pursuivant-at-anns,  with  the  title  of 
Rouge-Dragon,  and  by  moans  of  the  archives  of  Wales,  authentic 
or  fabulous,  traced  Ids  genp.alogy  to  Cadwallader,  the  last  chief 
who  bore  the  title  of  Kino;  of  Britain ;  and  from  thence  to  Brutus, 
son  of  yEneas,  the  pretended  progenitor  of  the  Britons.  But 
these  frivolous  acts  of  vanity,  rather  than  of  gratitude,  were  all 
that  the  now  king  did  for  the  jieople  whose  devotion  had  given 
him  victory  and  a  kingdom." — ^Thierry,  The  Norman  Cotujiust, 
conclusion,  section  ii. 

■^  Tradition  states  that  Richard  lodged  in  this  house  on  rhs 
night  before  tlio  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  *  Fabi/aii. 
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true  to  him  exce^Dt  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
son  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  As  he  gazed  along  the 
enemy's  lines  he  saw  many  a  banner  which,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  been  on  his  own  side ;  and 
either  immediately  before  the  fii-st  attack,  or  very 
soon  after.  Lord  Stanley  appeared  in  the  field 
with  3000  men,  and  joined  his  adversary.  On 
looking  back  on  his  own  lines  he  saw  them  waver- 
ing and  broken  by  desertion,  for  whole  bands  at 
a  time  left  their  positions  to  fall  into  the  rear  or 
go  over  to  Henry.  Even  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, with  the  hardy  men  of  the  north,  seemed 
inclined  to  keep  aloof.  Hesitation  could  only  in- 
crease these  evils :  Richard  gave  the  order,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  led  the  van,  began  the 
attack  by  falling  ujjon  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  commanded  by  the  old  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  had  recently  been  delivered  from 
prison  by  Sir  Walter  Blount,  once  Richard's 
sworn  friend,  but  who  now,  like  so  many  other 
adherents,  drew  his  sword  for  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. Norfolk's  attack  made  a  great  imjjression, 
but  no  other  leader  seconded  him.  Of  a  sudden 
Richard  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  shouting 
"  Treason ! "  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
His  quick  eye  had  caught  a  glance  of  Henry,  and, 
desperate  as  seemed  his  case,  he  hoped  to  retrieve 
it  by  his  personal  valour  and  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  if  he  could  only  engage  his  adversary 
hand-to-hand.  He  cut  his  way  to  Henry's  stan- 
dard ;  killed  Sir  William  Brandon,  the  standard- 
bearer  ;  made  Sir  John  Cheney  bite  the  dust ; 
and  was  directing  a  deadly  thrust  at  his  rival, 
when  a  whole  host  closed  upon  him,  threw  him 
from  his  horse,  and  despatched  him  with  many 
wounds.  Then  Lord  Stanley  picked  up  his  crown, 
battered  and  blood-stained,  and  put  it  on  the  head 
of  Henry.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Fer- 
rers, Sir  Richard  Ratcliife,  Sir  Robert  Bracken- 


'  Cont.Hist.  Croyl.;  Fahyan;  Hall;  Buc^,  Life  of  Richard  I H.: 
W.  Button,  Battle  of  BoswoHh  Field. 

'^  So  at  least  says  Roiise,  the  hermit  of  Guy's  Cliff,  who  saw 
Rioharcl  (wliom  he  hated)  at  Warwick. 

"  Walpole,  Hift.  Doubts.  This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  ingenious  writer  has  best  made  out  his 
case ;  and  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  got  rid  of  Richard's 
hump. 

*  As  we  have  now  closed  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets,  which 
had  continued  so  long  and  been  so  influential,  this  seems  the 
proper  place  to  introduce  Mr.  Hallam's  remarks  on  the  state  of 
manners  in  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  during  the  long 
period  of  their  reign. 

"  All  Eurojie  was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  though  England  was  far  less  exposed  to  the 
scourge  of  pi-ivate  war  than  most  nations  on  the  Continent,  we 
should  find,  could  we  recover  the  local  annals  of  every  country, 
such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and  tumult,  as  would 
almost  alienate  us  from  the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenor  of  manners,  sometimes  so  much  ag- 
gravated as  to  find  a  jjlace  in  general  history',  more  often  attested 
by  records,  diu'ing  the  three  centuries  that  the  house  of  Planta- 
genet  sat  on  the  throne."  Mr.  Hallam  then  qiiotes  in  a  note  this 
passage  from  Walsingham :  "The  same  year  1332,  certain  evQ- 
niiuded  persons,  enjoying  the  support  of  some  of  the  magnates, 


bury,  and  a  few  other  knights,  shared  the  fate  of 
their  master.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  battle  and 
the  flight,  3000  men  perished ;  but,  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  affair  was  managed,  and 
Henry's  politic  anxiety  to  reconcile  i^arties,  and 
to  show  himself  a  clement  sovereign,  it  is  jaroba- 
ble  that  this  number  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  terminated 
the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  placed  a  new  dynasty 
on  the  English  throne,  was  altogether  on  a  scale 
inferior  to  that  of  several  preceding  conflicts. 
Counting  both  armies,  there  were  not  18,000  men 
on  the  field,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
never  engaged.  When  the  victorious  party  had 
finished  shouting  "Long  live  King  Henry  ! "  they 
picked  up  the  body  of  King  Richard,  stripped 
it,  and  laid  it  across  a  horse  behind  a  pursuivant- 
at-arms,  who,  thus  mounted,  rode  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  new  king  into  the  town  of  Leicester. 
There  the  body  was  exposed  for  two  or  three 
days,  "that  all  men  might  behold  it ;"  after  which 
it  was  buried  with  little  reverence  in  the  church 
of  the  Grey  Friars. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Richard  III.,  who  had 
reigned  two  years  and  two  months.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  about  his  precise  age,  but  it 
appears  jjrobable  that  he  was  only  in  his  thirty- 
third  year  when  he  died.'  The  disputes  which 
have  been  raised  on  every  part  of  his  history  have 
been  extended  even  to  his  personal  appearance. 
It  seems  very  certain  that  the  portrait  usually 
exhibited  is  an  incorrect  one  :  he  was  small  of 
stature,  had  a  shai-p  visage,  and  unequal  shoul- 
ders— his  right  shoulder  being  a  little  higher 
than  his  left :"  the  other  traits  seem  to  have  been 
put  in  by  imagination.  Thei'e  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that,  instead  of  being  a  monster  of  ugli- 
ness, he  was  almost  as  handsome  in  features  as 
his  brother^  Edward  IV. ■* 


despising  the  youth  of  the  king,  and  intending  to  disturb  tiio 
kingdom,  incre.Tsed  to  such  a  multitude,  and  occupied  the  woods 
and  defiles,  so  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  whole  kingdom."  Mr.  Hal- 
lam proceeds:  "Disseisin,  or  forcible  disiwssession  of  free-holds, 
makes  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  in  our  law-books. 
High-way  robbeiy  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  sort  of  national 
crime.  Capital  pmiishments,  though  very  frequent,  made  little 
impression  on  a  bold  and  licentious  crew,  who  had  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  notliing  to  lose  on  their  side,  and 
flattering  prospects  of  impiuiitj'.  We  know  how  long  the  out- 
laws of  Sherwood  lived  in  trailition ;  men  who,  like  some  of 
their  betters,  have  been  pennittod  to  redeem  by  a  few  acts  of 
generosity,  the  just  ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  These  in- 
deed were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause;  but  when  such  a  judge 
as  Sir  John  Fortesoue  coiild  exult  that  more  Englishmen  were 
hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year,  than  Fx-ench  in  seven,  and  that 
if  an  Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  which 
may  be  taken  from  him  by  might,  he  ^vill  not  spare  to  do  so,  it 
may  be  perceived  how  thoroughly  these  sentiments  had  pervaded 
the  public  mind." 

Sir.  Hallam  ascribes  the  frequent  impunity  of  these  robbers 
to  the  general  want  of  communication  facilitating  escape,  and 
to  the  extensive  forests  that  harboured  evil-doers — to  the  fre- 
quent purchase  of  charters  of  pardon — nay,  to  the  covmtenarcp 
of  the  nobUity,  for  which  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  account,  but 
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The  course  of  affairs  in  Scotland  has  been  ad- 
verted to  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding 
pages  ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  subjoin  a 
i)rief  summary  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod, that  the  leading  events  may  be  seen  at  one 
view  in  their  sequence  and  proper  connection. 
The  an-ival  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  the 
throne  of  Bruce  occupied  hj  his  great-grandson 
Robert  III.,  who  had  ascended  it  in  1390  ;— a 
prince  whom  much  amiability  of  nature,  a  ge- 
nuine though  a  somewhat  superstitious  piety, 
and  even  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments 
beyond  the  rude  times  upon  which  he  was  thrown, 
did  not  protect  from  the  misfortunes  and  con- 
tempt that  were  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
extreme  deficiency  in  all  the  more  energetic  and 
manly  virtues.  He  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year 
before  he  obtained  the  crown  ;  and  for  some  years 
before  his  accession,  the  whole  powers  of  the 
government,  in  the  feeble  old  age  of  their  fathei-, 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  two  younger 
brothers,  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  whose 
very  vices  were  fitted  to  win  more  admiration 
from  their  countrymen  than  his  good  qualities  ; 
for,  although  the  one  was  a  man  of  craft,  the  other 
of  violence,  both  were  equally  unrestrained  either 
by  conscience  or  feeling,  and  in  their  respective 
ways  of  action  equally  unscrupulous  and  dai'ing. 
The  weakness  of  the  new  reign  was  sufficiently 
indicated  from  the  first,  by  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Albany,  being  per- 
mitted to  continue,  with  the  office  of  Gustos  or 
Guardian,  ruler  both  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
king.  From  his  timid  brother,  Albany  never 
would  have  encountered  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw or  limit  his  power:  but  Robert's  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  showed  himself,  as 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  to  be  of  a  very  oppo- 
site temper  to  his  father.  A  strong  ]:>arty  of  the 
nobility  as  well  as  the  national  feeling  rallied 
around  the  heir  apparent ;  and  in  1398,  Albany 
found  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  post  of 
regent  to  his  nephew.  The  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Rothesay,  when  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  close  of  the  year  1400,  made  that 
inroad  into  the  country  as  far  as  Ediubui-gh, 
which  was  attended  with  no  results,  but  is  me- 
morable as  the  last  expedition  ever  conducted 
by  an  English  monarch  in  person  against  the 
northern  kingdom.  In  bending,  however,  for 
the  moment  to  the  storm,  and  retiring  from  the 


wliich  may  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  such  outlaws  and  desperadoes. 

Three  thinga,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hallam,  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  this  frightful  demoralization  :— 1st.  The  sab- 
stitution  of  a  foreign  clergy  and  rites  for  the  old  native  Anglo- 
Kaxon  pastore  and  their  vernacular  instructions;  2d.  Easy  ab- 
solution for  crime  by  priests ;  and  3d.  The  traditional  feelings 
of  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  to  the 
Normans,  transferred  naturally  enough  to  all  wealthy  persons. 


head  of  affairs,  the  dark  and  ambitious  Albany 
had  only  stepped  aside  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity of  regaining  his  position.  The  thouglit- 
less  character  of  Rothesay  made  him  an  easy  prey 
to  his  designing  uncle.  His  wild  pursuit  of  plea- 
sui'e,  and  neglect  first  of  his  wife,  and  then  of 
the  mistress  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  her, 
had  already  involved  him  with  several  powerful 
enemies,  when,  by  means  of  artful  representa- 
tions conveyed  to  the  old  king  of  the  licentious 
conduct  of  his  son,  he  was  induced,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1402,  to  give  an  order, 
under  the  royal  signet,  to  Albany,  to  arrest  the 
prince,  and  place  him  in  temporary  confine- 
ment. He  was  seized  at  Strathtyrum,  near  St. 
Andrews,  as  he  rode  towards  that  city,  and  im- 
mediately lodged  in  the  castle  there,  from  which 
he  was  soon  after  transferred  to  a  dungeon  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Falkland,  and  there,  it  is  be- 
lieved, starved  to  death.  The  resumption  by 
Albany  of  the  ofiice  of  regent  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  horrid  tragedy.  Soon  after,  hostile 
operations  against  England  were  resumed  :  two 
Scottish  armies  were  successively  marched  into 
that  countiy,  and  were  both  defeated  and  dis- 
persed— the  firat  at  the  battle  of  Nesbit  Moor, 
the  second  at  that  of  Homildon  Hill.  In  the 
latter.  Lord  Murdoch  Stewart,  Albany's  eldest 
son,  along  with  many  other  Scottish  noblemen, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  following 
year,  a  numerous  Scottish  force  again  advanced 
towards  the  Border — this  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Albany  himself ;  but,  although  the  re- 
gent gave  out  that  his  design  was  to  avenge  him- 
self on  the  Percies  for  the  disasters  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  really  in  league  with  his  former 
enemies,  and  was  prepared  to  join  their  rebellion 
against  King  Henry  IV.,  when  the  news  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  which  he  re- 
ceived before  he  had  entered  England,  at  once 
induced  him  to  return  home  and  disband  his 
army.  The  connection,  however,  that  had  been 
formed  by  the  Scottish  government  with  the  dis- 
affected party  in  England,  was  not  broken  off  by 
the  failure  of  the  bold  enterprise  of  Hotspur. 
Albany  appears  to  have  been  again  a  party  tt) 
the  conspiracy  of  old  Northumberland  and  Arch- 
bishop Scroop,  in  1405;  and  to  have,  after  its  de- 
tection, actually  raised  another  army  foi'  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  At  this  moment,  however, 
there  was  a  truce  between  the  two  countries,  and 
no  hostile  movement  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Scottish 
regent  had  yet  taken  place  when  the  i-emarkable 
event  occurred  of  the  capture,  by  an  English  ves- 
sel off  Flamborough  Head,  of  King  Robert's  se- 
cond son,  James,  now  the  heir  apparent,  on  his 
voyage  to  France.  Robert  III.  survived  the  cap- 
ture of  his  son  rather  moi-e  than  a  year,  dying 
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at  his  castle  of  Eothesay,  iu  Bute,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1406. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  king,  a  par- 
liament met  at  Perth,  and,  after  declaring  James, 
now  a  captive  in  England,  their  lawful  king,  con- 
tinued Albany  iu  the  regency.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  whatever  power  belonged  to  the 
royal  station,  unlimited  by  even  the  form  or  sha- 
dow of  particij^ation.  For  some  years  after  this, 
peace  was  preserved  between  the  governments 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Meanwhile  a  formi- 
dable rebellion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  sup- 
pressed by  his  defeat  in  the  destructive  battle  of 
Harlaw,  gained  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1411,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Lochgillip, 
by  which  Albany  soon  after  compelled  the  nor- 
thei'n  potentate  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  to  give  hostages  for 
his  fidelity.  On  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  new  truce  was  concluded  with  Eng- 
land, to  last  for  six  years.  In  1414,  Albany  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Henry  V.  what 
he  had  long  vainly  endeavoured  to  extort  from 
the  more  obdurate  disposition  or  more  cautious 
policy  of  the  late  king,  the  liberation  of  his  son 
Mui-doch.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  young 
Henry  Percy,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  who  was  not 
only  re-admitted  to  his  native  country,  but  rein- 
stated in  all  the  forfeited  honours  of  his  family. 

The  Scottish  regent  made  no  such  effort  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  his  captive  sovereign 
as  he  had  made  to  get  back  his  son.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  an  apprehension  of  not  being 
able  much  longer  to  ward  off  the  return  of  the 
king,  if  the  two  na,tions  should  remain  at  peace, 
that  moved  him  suddenly,  in  September,  1417, 
to  break  the  truce,  and  to  commit  what  was  long 
popularly  remembered  as  the  "Foul  Paid,"  by 
marching  towards  the  Border  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and,  after  beginning  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh ,  immediately  retreating  in  all 
haste  on  learning  that  an  English  force  was  on 
the  way  to  meet  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  south  of  Scotland  was  laid  waste  by 
the  avenging  invaders. 

It  is  possible  that  this  unfortunate  attemjtt  of 
the  Scottish  government  may  have  been  made  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  court,  with  which 
a  close  alliance  had  always  been  maintained  by 
Albany,  even  while  at  peace,  or  at  least  in  peace- 
ful intercourse,  with  England.  It  was  not  iintil 
a  short  time  after  the  "Foul  Raid,"  however, 
that  the  Duke  of  Vendome  came  to  Scotland  on 
an  embassy  from  the  dauphin  ;  when  it  was 
agreed  to  send  a  body  of  Scottish  troops  to  serve 
against  the  English  in  France.  Seven  thousand 
men  were  sent  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  (the  regent's  second  son)  and  the  Earl 
of  WiLT:on.     The  services  of  these  brave  men  in 


a  succession  of  bloody  fields,  till  they  were  nearly 
all,  together  with  5000  more  that  had  been  sub- 
sequently brought  over  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
swept  away  at  Crevaut  and  Verueuil,  have  been 
already  commemorated.  Long  before  these  dis- 
astrous days,  however,  the  state  of  affaii'S  in  Scot- 
land had  undergone  a  great  change.  The  Regent 
Albany  died  at  the  palace  of  Stirling  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1419,  having  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  during  thirty-four  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  held  the  su])reme  power,  under  the 
nominal  reigns  of  his  father,  brother,  and  nephew. 
He  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  feudal  nobility,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  up  and  supjiorted  against  both  the  crown 
and  the  people,  and  whom,  in  return,  he  pro- 
tected in  all  their  local  despotism  and  oppression. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  old  historians  the  feudal 
tyranny  under  which  the  country  groaned  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  government  of  Al- 
bany is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours.  The  strong- 
est proof  of  the  closeness  of  the  union  that  bound 
the  one  party  to  the  other  was  given  on  the  death 
of  the  old  duke,  when  his  son  and  heir  Murdoch 
was  suffered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  assume  the 
regency  at  the  same  time  with  his  hereditary 
estates  and  honours.  But  Murdoch  had  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  ambition  of  his  father  ;  he 
continued  indeed  to  occupy  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  been  lifted  by  circumstances  and 
accident,  but  all  real  power  gi'adually  fell  from 
his  hands,  and  his  government  at  length  became 
a  mere  anarchy.  Things  were  in  this  state  when 
the  captive  King  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of 
Heniy  V.,  whom  he  had  accompanied  on  his 
glorious  expedition  to  France,  was  at  last  per- 
mitted by  the  English  government  to  return  to 
his  own  country.  His  liberation  was  the  result 
of  negotiations  which  his  friends  in  Scotland  had 
long  been  pursuing,  and  which  terminated  in  an 
agreement  concluded  at  York  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1423,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  40,000  pounds  should  be  paid  to  England 
within  six  years,  by  half-yearly  payments,  under 
the  name  of  com])ensatiou  for  the  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  of  James  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  captivity.  On  the  24th  of  February 
following,  the  Scottish  king  espoused,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  the 
Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Clarence,  by  her  first  husband  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  the  descendant  of  Edward  III. 
by  both  her  parents.  Tradition  makes  him  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  this  lady  some  years 
before,  on  beholding  her  from  his  prison  in  the 
Round  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  an  incident 
which  is  believed  to  have  suggested  his  plaintive 
and  elegant  poem  entitled  "  The  King's  Quhair." 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  on   the  5th   of   April, 
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1424,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  was  solemnly 
crowned,  with  his  qneen,  in  tlie  iisual  venerated 
sanctuary,  the  abbey  church  of  Scone. 

The  first  great  work  to  which  James  found  it 
necessary  to  address  himself, 
in  the   state   to   which   his 
kingdom  had  been  brought, 
was    the    reduction   of   the 
power  of  the  nobility.     The           __-=£ 
overthrow    of    tliat    many-     _J^^f" 
headed  domination  w;is  in- 
dispensable, both  for  the  se-  

curity  of  his  own  position,  — =^^z-        — 

and  for  the  restoration  of 
the  blessings  of  order  and 
good  government  to  his  peo- 
ple. Nor  did  he  proceed  -^ 
timidly  or  by  half  measures 
towards  an  object,  his  success 
or  failure  in  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  which  ■was  to 
be  Ins  salvation  or  his  ruin. 
"  Let  God  but  grant  me  life," 
he  is  said  to  have  indignantly 
exclaimed  when  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  univer- 
sal violence  and  rapine  that  prevailed,  "and  by  his 
help  I  shall  make  the  key  keep  the  castle,  and  the 
furze-bush  the  cow,  tliroughout  my  dominions, 
though  I  should  lead  the  life  of  a  dog  to  complete 
it."  A  truce  for  seven  years  had  been  concluded 
with  England,  and  James  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  season  of  security  from  foreign 
hostility,  to  proceed  with  his  work  of  internal  re- 
foi-m.  In  a  parliament  which  met  at  Perth  five 
days  after  his  coronation,  a  complete  review  of 
the  manifold  disorders  of  the  kingdom  was  gone 
into,  and  numerous  regulations  were  enacted  for 
their  correction.  But  legislation  could  in  such 
circumstances  only  lop  and  somewhat  repress  the 
growth  of  the  evil ;  its  root  lay  too  deep  to  be 
so  reached.  Having  sedulously  employed  the  in- 
terval in  gaining  over  the  instruments  of  his 
scheme,  and  making  the  other  necessary  prepa- 
rations, James  assembled  another  parliament  at 
Perth,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1428,  and  on  the 
nmth  day  after,  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  youngest  son 
Alexander,  and  twenty-six  of  the  other  princii^al 
barons,  their  partizans,  whom  he  had  thus  c^ot 
mto  his  power.  Walter  Stewart,  Albany's  eldest 
son,  had  been  seized  and  placed  in  custody  some 
time  before.  He  was  the  first  of  the  prisoners 
brought  to  trial,  in  a  court  held  in  the  palace  of 
Stirling,  and  over  which  the  king  himself  presi- 
ded, on  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  was  condemned  to  die.  He,  his  father, 
his  brother  Alexander,  and  Albany's  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  now   in  his  eightieth 


year,  were  all  executed  on  the  Heading  Hill,  in 
front  of  Stirling  Castle.  All  the  estates  of  this 
once-powerful  family  being  then  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  the  other  nobles  who  had 


Stirling  Castle.  ' — From  an  old  view  by  Elphinstone. 

been  apprehended  were  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
to  their  reflections  on  the  terrible  example  they 
had  witnessed. 

For  several  years  after  this,  James  continued 
to  occupy  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  par- 
liament, which  was  usually  summoned  eveiy 
year,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  and  to  remedy  the  mishaps 
of  a  long  course  of  misgovernment,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  legislative  enactments,  still  preserved, 
which  comprehend  the  subjects  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures, 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  the  police 
of  the  country,  its  defence  against  foreign  hos- 
tility both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  even  the  constitution  of  the  su- 
preme government,  and  which  probably,  taken 
altogether,  furnish  the  most  complete  collection 
of  materials  that  now  exists  for  the  illustration  of 
the  internal  condition  of  any  European  country 
at  this  remote  era.  He  also  strengthened  him- 
self, and  made  provision  for  calling  into  activity 


'  Stirling  Castle  presents  an  assemblage  of  buildings  erected 
at  different  periods,  mostly  altered  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a 
modem  gai-rison.  The  principal  vestiges  are  a  palace  built  by 
James  V.,  a  hall  adjacent  built  by  James  III.,  and  adjacent  to 
this  a  royal  chapel  built  by  James  III.,  and  rebuilt  by  James  VI. 
(I.  of  England).  An  area  to  the  sovith-west  of  the  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  wall,  was  formerly  the  royal  park  and 
gardens ;  a  series  of  concentric  polygonal  mounds  indicates  a  spot 
in  the  garden  where  some  game  now  out  of  use  and  forgotten 
was  played ;  a  hollow  called  tlie  valley  was  appropriated  for  jou.ita 
and  tournaments,  which  were  witnessed  by  the  ladies  from  a 
pyramidal  mound  called  the  ladies'  hill.  The  castle  crowns  a 
rocky  eminence,  which  rises  220  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  terminates  precipitously  on  the  north-west  Bide  of  the  tomi. 
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the  industiy  and  resources  of  the  country,  by 
treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce  with  France, 
Flanders,  and  other  foreign  powers.  The  only 
part  of  his  dominions  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  laws  continued  for  some  time  to  be  set  at 
nought,  or  imperfectly  obeyed,  was  the  Northern 
Highlands.  Determined  that  the  chiefs  of  that 
region  should  bow  under  the  same  sceptre  which 
had  already  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the 
southern  nobles,  in  the  spring  of  1427  he  assem- 
bled a  paiiiament  at  Inverness,  and  there  ven- 
tured again  upon  the  same  bold  expedient  which 
he  had  adojited  two  years  before  at  Perth.  About 
fifty  heads  of  clans,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
give  their  attendance,  were  seized ;  of  whom  some 
were  instantly  condemned  and  executed,  others 
were  not  put  to  death  till  after  a  more  deliberate 
investigation,  and  others  were  only  imprisoned  for 
a  time.  Of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  Alex- 
ander, Lord  of  the  Isles.  This  potent  chieftain, 
upon  being  set  at  large  after  a  confinement  of 
about  two  years,  collected  his  followers,  and  rose 
in  open  revolt  against  the  royal  authority;  but 
James  instantly  marched  against  him  in  person, 
and  coming  up  with  him  near  Lochaber,  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  rebel  force.  Alexander  soon 
after  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  Another 
Highland  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1431, 
headed  by  Donald  Balloch,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king 
with  the  same  promptitude  and  spirit,  and  as 
successfully  repressed.  Balloch  himself  lost  his 
life.  About  the  same  time  another  truce  for  five 
years  was  concluded  with  England. 

If  James  had  stopped  at  this  point  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  and  con- 
solidating the  reforms  which  he  had  commenced 
with  so  miich  courage  and  ability.  But  his 
scheme  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  nobility, 
and  re-establishing  the  royal  sujjremacy,  was  yet 
far  from  being  completed.  The  blood  that  had 
been  shed  had,  after  all,  destroyed  but  one  of  the 
great  families;  many  others  still  remained  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  be  dangerous,  even  singly, 
and  nearly  irresistible  if  they  should  combine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crown  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  weakened  during  the  regency, 
by  many  lavish  alienations  of  the  royal  domains, 
that  had  helped  to  build  up  the  greatness  of  the 
aristocracy.  These  grants  James  now  determined 
to  resume.  By  acts  which  did  not  perhaps  in 
any  case  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
which  were  at  the  least  very  rigorous  and  harsh 
applications  of  it,  several  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  nobility  were  suddenly  stripped  of 
estates  of  which  they  or  their  predecessors  had 
held  Tindistvu'bed  possession  for  many  years. 
Meanwhile,  having  formed  an  intimate  alliance 
■with  France,  and  sent  his  infant  daughter  Mar- 


garet, in  143r),  to  that  country  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XL),  he  be- 
came involved  through  this  connection  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  English  government,  which  led 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  to  break 
the  truce,  and,  marching  with  an  army  to  the 
Border,  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh. 
While  he  lay  before  Roxburgh,  however,  the 
queen  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the 
camp,  and,  apparently  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing she  had  communicated,  the  king  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege,  disbanded  his  army,  and 
returned  to  the  north.  This  was  before  the 
middle  of  August.  The  conspiracy  against  his 
life  was  probably  already  arranged ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  king's  suspicions,  if  they  had 
really  been  awakened,  were  again  lulled,  and  he 
resumed  his  usual  mode  of  life.  On  the  approach 
of  Chi'istmas  he  repaired  to  Perth,  and  there, 
taking  up  his  lodging  in  the  great  monastery  of 
the  Black  Friars,  spent  the  lioly  season  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  court.  The 
gay  succession  of  revels  and  festivities  had  beeii 
prolonged  far  into  the  new  year  before  the  con- 
spirators determined  to  strike  their  blow.  The 
chiefs  of  the  plot  were  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
Walter  Stewai-t,  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his  grand- 
son Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  held  the  office  of 
chamberlain  in  the  royal  household,  and  whom, 
it  appears,  it  was  the  intention  to  proclaim  king, 
as  being  the  descendant  of  Robert  II.,  and,  as 
was  pretended,  his  rightful  heir  and  i-epresenta- 
tive — Robert  III.  having,  it  was  affirmed,  been 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Both  Graham  and  the 
Stewarts  had  been  adherents  of  Albany,  and  both 
had  also  more  recent  injuries  of  their  own  to 
avenge,  Graham,  a  man  of  the  darkest  and  most 
determined  character,  took  the  conduct  of  the 
bloody  enterj^rise.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
February  he  proceeded,  with  his  armed  accom- 
plices, towards  the  royal  bedchamber,  where 
Janies,  standing  in  his  night-dress,  was  still  con- 
versing with  the  queen  and  her  ladies  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  The  noise  of  their  tumultuous 
approach  instantly  sti'uck  alarm  to  the  heai^ts  of 
the  king  and  those  with  him.  He  flew  to  the 
windows,  but  found  them  secui'ed  by  immoveable 
bars.  When  they  rushed  to  fasten  the  door,  it 
was  found  that  the  bolts  had  been  removed;  in 
his  extremity  of  despair,  James  then  tore  up  one 
of  the  planks  of  the  floor;  and  in  this  way,  after 
replacing  the  board,  dropped  into  a  dai-k  vault 
below,  while  an  heroic  woman,  Catherine  Dou- 
glas, making  her  arm  a  bolt  for  the  door,  held  it 
till  the  bone  was  snapped  in  two.  At  first,  the 
mode  of  the  king's  escape  was  not  detected;  but, 
on  hearing  a  noise,  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
attempt  to  come  up  from  the  vault,  the  assassins 
returned  again  to  the  chamber,  and  soon  dis- 
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covered  where  lie  was  concealed.  Naked  and 
unarmed  as  he  was,  he  made  a  desperate  defence 
when  they  sprung  down  upon  him  to  despatch 
him;  but  Graham  himself  at  last  succeeded  in 
giving  him  his  death-stroke.  His  body,  when 
examined,  was  found  to  be  pierced  with  sixteen 
wounds.' 

Thus  perished  James  I.,  in  the  forty-fourth 
vear  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  actual 
reion.  The  conspirators  gained  none  of  their 
ulterior  objects;  on  the  contrary,  although  they 
escaped  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  all  even- 
tually taken  and  put  to  death,  every  complicated 
refinement  of  torture  being  applied  to  deepen  and 
prolong  their  dying  agonies.  The  only  son  of 
their  murdered  king,  an  infant  of  six  yeai's  old, 
was  immediately  crowned  as  James  II.  The 
early  pai't  of  this  reign  is  a  scene  of  the  moi^t 
perplexed  intestine  confusion,  of  which  the  re- 
cords are  so  imperfect  as  to  make  the  whole 
nearly  unintelligible.  The  principal  personages 
that  figure  in  the  dark  and  troubled  drama  are 
Sir  William  Crichtou,  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
and  the  several  mighty  barons  who  successively 
became  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  Both 
the  royal  infant  and  his  mother  were  for  some 
time  constantly  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fierce  and  restless  factions.  As  the 
boy  grew  up  towards  manhood,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
his  early  years  had  been  passed,  he  evinced  his 
inheritance  of  no  small  share  of  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  his  great  father,  and  also  of  all  the  de- 
termination of  the  late  king  to  be  king  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  William,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  also  Duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  had  already  been  cut  off,  along 
with  his  younger  brother,  in  1440;  the  two  were 
seduced  by  Crichton  and  Livingston,  at  that  time 
i  n  confederacy,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  king  was,  and  then  seized  as  they  sat  at  din- 
ner, and,  after  the  briefest  form  of  a  trial,  hurried 
to  execution — a  deed  of  perfidy  which  shocked 
even  that  unscrupulous  age,  and  was  long  a  theme 
of  popular  horror  and  execration.  After  a  few 
years,  however,  nearly  all  the  old  power  of  that 
great  baronial  house  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas;  he  was  the 
most  formidable  subject  of  the  crown  at  the  time 
when  the  king  began  to  take  the  management  of 
afiairs  into  his  own  hands.  James,  though  still 
very  young,  proceeded  from  the  first  with  won- 
derful prudence  and  dissimulation.    From  amontf 


>  Pinkerton,  {ffijit.  Scot.,  app.  to  vol.  i.  pp.  462-475),  has  pub- 
lished a  contemporary  narrative  of  this  barbarous  mmder,  and 
also  of  the  execution  of  the  regicides,  which  professes  to  be  trans- 
lated from  a  Latin  original— probably  the  account  published  by 
authority  at  the  time.  Few  stories,  either  in  history  or  in 
liction,  can  compete  with  the  hoiTors  of  this  grim  chronicle. 


the  several  competitors  for  the  supreme  power 
he  selected  Crichton,  whom  he  made  lord-chancel- 
lor, as  his  confidential  adviser,  along  with  the 
able  and  enlightened  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, a  prelate  whose  high  birth,  for  he  was 
first  cousin  to  the  king,  added  additional  influence 
to  his  eminent  rank  in  the  church.  The  first 
blow  was  struck  at  the  Livingstons;  the  princi- 
pal heads  of  that  faction,  being  assembled  in 
1449,  in  a  sort  of  family  convocation  at  the  bridge 
of  luchbelly,  near  Kirkintilloch,  were  siiddenly 
surrounded  by  the  king's  forces,  seized,  and 
thrown  into  jmson.  A  few  of  them  were  after- 
wards executed,  the  rest  made  their  submission, 
and  the  power  of  the  faction  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  more  united  strength  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  whose  gi'eat  territorial  possessions  in 
the  most  important  district  of  the  kingdom  made 
him  almost  a  rival  potentate,  was  not  so  easily 
thrown  down:  policy  and  force  were  alternately 
resorted  to:  at  last  the  mighty  earl  was  induced 
to  visit  the  king  in  Stirling  Castle.  In  a  conver- 
sation between  him  and  James  warm  words  were 
uttered  on  both  sides,  till  the  king  at  last,  giving 
way  to  his  passion,  drew  his  dagger  and  plunged 
it  into  the  earl's  throat.  Some  of  the  courtiers, 
rushing  in  from  the  adjoining  apartment,  soon 
despatched  the  defenceless  man.  This  atrocity 
happened  in  February,  1452,  when  James  was 
yet  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  consequences 
did  not  cease  to  be  felt  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  open  rebellion  of  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Donglas  that  immediately  followed  was  indeed 
speedily  suppressed;  but  the  new  earl,  James, 
the  brother  of  him  who  had  been  murdered, 
never  relinquished  his  vengeance  while  the  mur- 
derer lived.  By  his  intrigues  with  the  faction  of 
the  Yorkists  in  England,  after  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  own  country,  he  was  instrumental  in 
fomenting  those  differences  which  eventually  led 
James,  soon  after  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  set  out  at  its  head  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Marching  directly  upon  Roxburgh, 
he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  that  castle,  which 
had  now  for  more  than  a  century  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  siege  had  not  lasted 
many  days,  w'heu  one  of  the  cannons  that  were 
pointed  against  the  fortress  burst  on  being  fired 
off  as  the  king  stood  beside  it,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  This  event  happened  about  the  end  of 
July,  1460. 

The  death  of  James  II.  again  jilaced  the  crown 
of  his  unfortunate  country  on  the  head  of  a  minor, 
James,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  his  wife  Mary  of 
Guelders,  whom  he  had  married  in  1449.  The 
new  king  was  only  in  his  eighth  year.  The  his- 
tory of  his  reign  is  in  great  part  a  repetition  of 
the  same  scene  of  turbulence  and  intrigue  ■<\hich 
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filled  the  commenciug  years  of  the  last.  Tlie 
families  of  the  Boyds  and  the  Hamiltous  now 
enact  nearly  the  same  parts  which  had  been  he- 
fore  sustained  by  the  Livingstons  and  the  Dou- 
glases. James  III.,  however,  as  he  outgrew  his 
boyhood,  showed  himself  to  be,  in  various  re- 
spects, of  a  very  different  character  from  his 
father  and  gi'andfather.  Without  any  of  their 
energy  and  resolute  qualities,  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  degree  of  the  love  of  art  and  literature 
which  distinguished  the  first  James;  but  an  in- 
dolent and  unwarlike  disposition,  after  all,  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  his  fondness  for  pri- 
vacy, than  any  strong  devotedness  to  intellectual 
occupations.  What  little  we  know  of  his  tastes 
and  studies  betrays  the  weakest  and  most  frivo- 
lous character  of  mind.  He  early,  also,  mani- 
fested a  baneful  passion  for  favourites,  no  trace 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  either  of 
the  two  preceding  kings.  The  Boyds  first  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  ])erson  and  his  affections, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  them  having  been  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  his  education.  For  some  years 
their  ascendency  at  court  j^laced  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  country  in  their  hands.  Means, 
however,  having  been  found  to  alienate  the  ver- 
satile and  suspicioiis  mind  of  their  royal  jarotector, 
they  were,  in  the  year  1469,  not  only  suddenly 
hurled  from  favour  and  power,  but  pursued  with 
a  rancour  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  did  not 
rest  satisfied  till  it  had  slaked  itself  in  their 
blood.  After  the  Boyds  were  thus  swept  away, 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  that  ajipear  on  the 
scene  are  James'  two  younger  brothers,  who 
bore  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar.  These  two  princes  were  both  of  a 
character  altogether  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
king,  and  as  much  the  favourites  of  the  warlike 
nobility,  whom  they  resembled  in  tastes  and 
habits,  as  he  was  their  aversion  and  scorn.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  they  had,  one  or  both 
of  them,  early  begun  to  cherish  the  design  of 
getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
and  that  their  existence,  therefore,  was  not  with- 
out danger  to  the  royal  power.  They  were  at- 
tacked, however,  by  the  king  before  they  aj^pear 
to  have  committed  themselves  by  any  aggression 
against  the  throne.  Mar  was  arrested  in  1480, 
on  the  insane  charge  of  seeking  to  destroy  the 
king's  life  by  witchcraft  (in  which  James  was  a 
devout  believer).  According  to  one  account,  he 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  royal  order; 
another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  seized 
with  fever,  and  occasioned  his  O'mi  death  by  tear- 
ing off",  in  his  delirium,  the  bandages  that  had 
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been  tieil  round  his  temples  after  having  been  let 
blood  by  his  medical  attendant.  Albany's  career 
was  much  moi-e  protracted.  After  escaping  to 
France,  he  returned  from  that  country  in  1482, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  English  king, 
Edward  IV.,  in  which  he  boldly  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  consenting 
to  receive  the  crown  from  the  gift  of  Edward  as 
his  lord  superior.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
agi-eement  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  III.,  entered  Scotland,  as  related 
in  a  preceding  page,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
the  summer  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  James 
also  raised  an  army,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
invader.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Boyds  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  monopoly  of  the  king's 
regards  by  a  number  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  are  said  to  have 
been  persons  of  talent  and  accomplishments,  but 
whose  ascendency  did  not  on  that  account  the 
less  disgust  both  the  nobility  and  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  most  notorious  of  these  favoui^ites  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cochran,  upon  whom  the 
infatuated  king  had  lavished  wealth  and  honours 
with  the  most  profuse  and  senseless  i^rodigality. 
We  have  already  related  how,  when  the  army, 
on  its  march  southwards,  had  reached  the  town 
of  Lauder,  this  person,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
more  of  the  royal  minions,  were  suddenly  seized 
by  a  party  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Angus,  and,  without  even  the  form  of 
trial,  hanged  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  The 
king  himself  was  then  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  army  was  disbanded.  After 
a  short  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  king  and  Albany,  on  which  the  former  was 
released  from  imprisonment,  and  the  latter  ajj- 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But, 
before  many  months  had  passed,  another  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  Albany,  driven  from 
oflRce,  was  again  in  rebellion.  His  resistance, 
however,  was  speedily  put  down,  on  which  he 
fled  once  more  to  England.  By  this  time  Edward 
IV.  was  dead;  but  Albany  and  Eichard  had 
hitherto  been  good  friends,  and  the  latter  at  first 
showed  some  inclination  to  aid  the  duke's  pre- 
tensions. The  necessities  of  his  own  position, 
however,  soon  made  him  anxious  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Scotland;  and,  negotiations 
having  been  opened,  a  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  to  last  for  three  years,  was  concluded 
at  Nottingham  in  September,  1484.  Thus  stood 
Scottish  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  present  epoch; 
the  short  remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  III. 
belongs  to  the  next  period  of  our  History, 
83 
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l-.PPav  of  the  influence  of  Eome-Its  causes-Succession  of  the  popes-Rivalry  of  popes  and  councils- Alliance 
of  the  crown  and  the  church  in  Euglaud-LoUardism-Its  origin  and  tenets-Its  prevalence  in  England- 
Laws  a-ainst  it  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.-Martyrdom  of  Sawtre-William  Thorpe  arraigned  for  heresy 
—His  e°xamination  and  trial— Martyrdom  of  Badby— Persecution  of  Lollardism  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.— 
Execution  of  Lollards— Persecution  of  them  continued  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.— Charge  of  heresy 
■raiust  Reginald  Pocock,  Bishop  of  Chichester— His  recantation  and  severe  treatment— Divisions  of  the  nation 
^n  re-^ard  to  ecclesiastical  matters- Opposition  of  the  church  to  reform  or  concession— Increased  strictness  of 
canonical  rule— Profligate  lives  of  the  clergy— Statute  against  the  proselytism  of  the  mendicant  friars— Mode 
of  preachic  at  this  period— Ecclesiastical  afi"airs  of  Scotland— Culdees— Condition  of  the  Scottish  church  in 
the  fifteenth  century— Entrance  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycklifi"e  into  Scotland— Martyrdom  of  John  Resby— Of 
Paul  Crawar— Increase  of  Lollardism  in  Scotland— St.  Andrews  erected  into  an  archbishopric— Account  of 
Patrick  Graham  and  William  Schevez,  its  first  archbishops. 


HE  history  of  the  Eomish  fabric  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  exhibits  the  estab- 
lished authorities  of  the  state  still 
standing  by  the  system  as  steadily 
as  ever,  but  that  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions and  respect  of  the  people,  which  was  its 
real  strength,  manifestly  loosened,  and  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  support  it 
received  from  kings  and  their  ministers  was  now, 
indeed,  augmented  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  de- 
cline of  that  other  and  better  sti-ength,  and  of 
the  gi'owth  of  the  popular  alienation  and  hosti- 
lity. Its  pretensions  as  a  rival  power  were  no 
longer  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
maintenance  was  felt  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
old  establishments,  all  of  which,  whether  of  a 
spiritual  or  temporal  character,  seemed  to  be 
menaced  by  its  danger. 

One  of  the  main  causes  which  precipitated  the 
decay  of  this  once  mighty  dominion  was  un- 
doubtedly the  great  schism  which  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in  1378,  and  divided  the 
Western  chm-ch  for  half  a  century.  The  death 
of  Gregoiy  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
election  in  the  usual  form,  and  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  all  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  being 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  composing  the  sacred 
college,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  Bartholomew 
Pregnane,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  It 
is  alleged,  however,  and  is  probably  true,  that 
this  choice  was  compelled  by  the  threats  of  the 
populace.  On  this  pretence,  at  least,  the  cai-di- 
nals,  five  months  after,  stole  away  from  Rome, 
and,  assembling  first  at  Anagni  and  then  at 
Fundi,  excommunicated  Urban  as  an  apostate 
and  Antichrist,  and  announced  as  the  pope  of 
their  free  election  Robert  of  Caneva,  or  Clement 
VII.     The  imperious  and  severe  rule  of  Urban 


probably  drove  them  to  a  bold  and  rash  act  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  shrunk :  but  the 
primary  motive  with  the  majority  of  the  college  of 
cardinals,  as  with  the  people  of  Rome,  was  to  ob- 
tain a  pope  of  their  own  nation.  Only  the  preced- 
ing year,  after  his  pi-edecessors,  from  Clement  V. 
inclusive,  had  resided  for  seventy  years  at  Avig- 
non in  France,  Gregory  XI.  had  restored  the 
Papacy  to  its  ancient  seat.  A  pope  of  ultramon- 
tane birth,  it  was  apprehended  by  the  Romans, 
would  again  remove  his  couii,  from  Italy.  A 
majority  of  the  cardinals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  Frenchmen,  and,  as  stich,  opposed  to  an 
Italian  pope.  The  different  nations  of  Europe 
were  influenced  by  feelings  of  the  same  kind. 
Most  of  the  Italian  states  adhered  to  Urban,  and 
on  the  same  side,  actuated  chiefly  by  enmity  to 
France,  were  ranged  England,  Portugal,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway;  France,  acknowledging  the  election  of 
Clement,  was  supported  by  Scotland,  Navarre, 
Castile,  Ai-agon,  Savoy,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  (now  generally 
held  to  be  the  true)  popes  was  continued  after 
Urban  VI.  by  the  elections  in  1389,  of  Perrino 
Tomacella,  or  Boniface  IX. ;  in  1404,  of  Cosmato 
Meliorato,  or  Innocent  VII. ;  and  in  1406,  of  Au- 
gelo  Corrario,  or  Gregory  XII.  On  the  death  of 
Clement  VII.,  in  1394,  the  cai'dinals  at  Avignon 
chose  as  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  After  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  effect  an  accommo- 
dation, both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
were  deposed,  in  1409,  by  the  council  of  Pisa;  and 
by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  same  assembl}',  Peter 
Philaret,  a  Greek,  or  Alexander  V.,  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  following  year,  Balthazar  Cossa,  a  Nea- 
politan, or  John  XXIII.,  was  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  these  interferences  of  the 
council,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples  still  ad- 
hered to  Gregory;  and  Benedict,  himself  a  native 
of  Spain,  commanded  the  obedience  of  that  im- 
portant country.  In  this  state  affairs  remained 
till  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  1414.  That  assembly  deposed  the  monster 
John :  Gregory,  deserted  by  the  powers  that  had 
at  first  supported  him,  and  left  without  dominion 
or  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  Rimini,  resigned; 
and  in  1417  the  Cardinal  Otho  de  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Mai'tin  V.,  was  declared  the 
head  of  the  Christian  world.  The  election  was 
made  by  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals,  as- 
sisted by  thirty  deputies  from  the  council,  six  from 
each  of  the  five  great  nations  into  which  Chris- 
tendom was  held  to  be  divided — the  Italian,  the 
German,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Eng- 
lish. "  I  cannot,"  observes  Gibbon,  "  overlook 
this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against 
those  of  France.  The  latter  contended  that 
Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  great  nations  and  votes  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain;  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms 
(such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c.)  were 
comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great 
divisions.  The  English  asserted  that  the  British 
Islands,  of  which  they  were  the  head,  should  be 
considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation,  with 
an  equal  vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or 
fable  was  introduced  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  their 
country.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much 
weight  to  theu'  arguments." 

The  election  of  Martin  V.,  however,  did  not 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Peniscola,  in 
Valencia,  continued  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  till  his  death,  in  1424.  His 
cardinals  then  elected  a  successor,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VIII.  In  1429,  however,  this 
person  made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who 
was  thus  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
Latin  church.  But,  as  an  eminent  Catholic  his- 
torian of  our  own  day  has  remarked,  "  if  the 
schism  was  thus  terminated,  it  had  previously 
given  a  shock  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pontiff's,  from  which  it  never  recovered." ' 

The  absolute  power  of  the  ])opes  also  met  with 
serious  resistance  during  this  period  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  gi'eat  body,  or  at  least  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  clergy,  as  assembled  or  represent- 
ed in  genei'al  councils.  The  council  of  Constance, 
before  its  separation  in  1418,  enacted  that  such 
synods  should  henceforth  be  held  regularly  for 
the  government  and  reformation  of  the  church. 
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each,  before  dissolving,  appointing  the  time  and 
place  for  the  meeting  of  its  successor.  But  the 
council  of  Basel,  which,  reluctantly  convoked  by 
Martin  V.,  assembled  in  1431,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  his  successor  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
continued  to  sit  till  1443,  went  a  great  deal  fur- 
thei-,  assuming  and  maintaining,  indeed,  an  atti- 
tude of  open  revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
pontiff.  It  not  only  solemnly  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  a  general  council  over  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  proceeded  to  divest  the 
pope  of  some  of  his  most  valuable  and  hitherto 
universally  recognized  rights;  prohibiting  him 
from  creating  new  cardinals,  and  suppressing  the 
annates,  or  tax  of  the  first  year's  income  upon 
benefices,  which  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
Papal  revenue.  At  length,  in  1437,  Eugenius, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  dis- 
solved the  council,  and  called  together  another, 
which  met  at  Ferrara  in  1438.  All  Christendom 
was  now  divided  between  the  two  councils,  as  it 
had  lately  been  in  the  case  of  the  rival  popes. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  there  was  again  a  rivalry 
of  popes  as  well  as  of  councils.  Having  deposed 
Eugenius,  the  council  of  Basel,  in  1439,  called  to 
the  pontifical  dignity,  from  the  hermitage  of  Ri- 
paille,  the  i-etu-ed  Duke  of  Savoy,  Amadeus  VIII., 
who  thereupon  exchanged  his  temporal  style  for 
the  spiritual  title  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius  and  his 
council  at  FeiTara  were  adhered  to  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Venice  and  of  the  southern  and  middle 
states  of  Italy;  Germany,  France,  Lombardy, 
Spain,  England,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  generally, 
supported  Felix  V.  and  the  council  of  Basel.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  everywhere  the  bishops 
and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  were 
with  Eugenius:  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils, as  asserted  by  that  of  Basel,  was  favoured 
by  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  clergy.  A  short  time 
before  the  deposition  of  Eugenius,  indeed,  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbmy  had,  in  answer  to  questions  proposed 
by  the  archbishop,  resolved,  after  some  days'  de- 
liberation, that  the  pope  had  the  power  of  dis- 
solving a  general  council — that  the  council  of 
Basel  had  no  j^ower  to  depose  Pojie  Eugenius — 
and  that,  if  that  council  should  depose  him,  they 
would  still  obny  him  as  lawful  pope.  But  some 
years  afterwards  the  same  body,  to  all  the  ap- 
peals both  of  pope  and  archbishop,  firmly  refused 
any  contribution  to  the  exi^ense  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  meeting  at  Ferrara.  Mean- 
while the  two  popes  and  councils  continued  an 
active  and  bitter  warfare  of  decrees  and  de- 
nouncements, each  party  treating  the  other  as 
rebels  against  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  chiu-ch.  In  a  bill  of  excommunication  which 
he  launched  against  all  the  members  of  tlie 
council  of  Basel,  Eugenius  designated  that  s}tio(1 
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ail  assembly  of  demous;  tliey  retaliated  by  charg- 
ing him  with  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
and  schism,  and  by  declaring  him  to  be  incorri- 
gible in  his  vices,  unworthy  of  any  title  of  honour, 
and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office. 
This  unseemly  condition  of  the  Christian  world 
lasted  till  after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  in  1447.  By 
this  time  all  parties  were  become  weary  of  the 
contest;  and  when  the  cardinals  at  Rome  had 
elected  Nicholas  V.,  it  was  proposed  by  Felix 
himself  that  he  should  resign  the  tiara,  and  thus 
terminate  the  scandal  of  the  church.  The  abdi- 
cator  of  two  sovereignties  returned  to  his  hermi- 
tage on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  1449. 
But  the  habitual  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
whole  system  was  rudely  and  powerfully  shaken; 
the  violent  recriminations  of  the  contending  pon- 
tiffs could  not  fail  lastingly  to  impair  the  autho- 
rity over  the  minds  of  the  multitude  both  of  pope 
and  council ;  the  noise  of  such  a  contention  must 
have  awakened  many  feelings  that  woTild  other- 
wise have  slumbered;  and  the  suppi-ession  of  the 
process  of  reform  from  within  the  chiu'ch  would 
really  only  tend  to  prepare  and  hasten  its  much 
more  tempestuous  reform  from  without. 

In  England  throughout  this  period  the  crown 
continued  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
clergy ;  every  successive  king  began  his  reign 
by  courting  their  favours,  and  ever  after  relied 
upon  them  as  his  chief  sujsporters.  The  part 
which  the  clergy  took  in  the  deposition  of  Rich- 
ard II.  has  been  chai-acterized  as  "  the  only  in- 
stance in  English  history  wherein  their  conduct 
as  a  body  was  disloyal.'"  Even  here,  however, 
they  took  no  part  against  the  crown.  Of  two 
competitors  they  only  sided  with  the  one  against 
the  other;  they  still  stood  by  their  natural  ally, 
the  king.  They  probably  espoused  the  cause  of 
Henry,  simply  as  being  that  of  the  party  most 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  struggle — in  other  words, 
of  the  competitor  who  was  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  truly  king  of  the  two— thus  sub- 
stantially adhering  to  their  principles  even  in  the 
seeming  violation  of  them.  At  all  events,  their 
accustomed  loyalty  was  suspended  only  for  a  mo- 
ment; then-  attachment,  withdrawn  from  Rich- 
ard, was  immediately  transferred  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  never  found  wanting  by  the 
princes  of  that  house  so  long  as  they  mahitatned 
themselves  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Henry  IV.  after  his  accession,  was  to  despatch 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  with  a  gracious 
message  to  a  convocation  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, which  met  on  the  6th  of  October,  1399, 
in  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's  at  London. 
While  he  begged  the  prayers  of  the  church  for 
himself  and  the  kingdom,  he  declared,  first,  that 
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he  would  never  demand  any  money  from  the 
clergy  except  in  cases  of  the  most  extreme  neces- 
sity; seccJndly,  that  he  would  protect  them  in  all 
their  liberties  and  immunities;  and,  thirdly,  that 
he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  power  in  exter- 
minating heretics.  The  first  of  these  promises 
was  but  indifferently  observed :  Henry  IV.,  in- 
deed, throughout  his  reign,  demanded  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  as  regularly  as  from  the  laity; 
he  even  threatened  on  one  or  two  occasions  to 
take  their  money  or  goods  from  them  by  force; 
but  still  they  acted  as  if  they  felt  their  interests 
to  be  bound  up  with  his.  Nay,  not  even  his  dar- 
ing execution  of  Archbishop  Scroop,  after  the 
insurrection  of  1405,"  made  any  permanent  breach 
between  him  and  the  church:  a  vague  and  in- 
operative censure,  retracted  on  the  first  explana- 
tion, was  the  only  notice  taken  by  Rome  of  an 
act  that  in  other  times  would  have  shaken  the 
strongest  thi^one  in  Christendom.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  gi-atified  the  clergy  by  steadily  sup- 
porting them  in  the  assertion  of  all  such  powers 
as  could  be  conceded  to  them  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  in  piu-ticular  of  that  upon  which 
they  set  the  highest  value,  the  empire  which 
they  flattered  themselves  with  exercising  over 
opinion  and  belief.  In  the  falhng  away  of  their 
old  popular  strength,  they  now  had  recourse  to 
new  expedients,  in  order  to  sustain  this  tyranny, 
exposed  as  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  more 
vigorous  resistance  than  it  had  ever  before  en- 
countered. 

Till  the  present  age,  the  oflfence  of  heresy  had 
never  greatly  vexed  the  church  in  England.  The 
old  laws  accordingly  upon  that  subject  were  com- 
paratively mild;  a  considerable  degree  of  protec- 
tion was  thrown  around  the  accused;  and  san- 
guinary punishments  for  the  offence  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  unknown.  The  zeal  of  the 
heads  of  the  church,  however,  was  not  long  satis- 
fied with  such  moderate  measures. 

Among  the  small  number  of  persons  by  whom 
Bolingbroke  was  accompanied  on  his  return  from 
exile,  was  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  or  Arundel,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  Richard  the  year  before.  Arundel, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  Earl 
of  Ai'undel  and  Warreune,  had,  during  the  in- 
terval of  his  deprivation,  been  nominated  by  the 
pope,  Boniface  IX.,  to  the  see  of  St.  Andi'ews, 
in  Scotland.  It  appears  that  Richard  assented 
to  this  nomination,  though  at  first  he  objected 
that  St.  Andi'ews  was  too  near  England.  Arun- 
del, however,  never  took  possession  of  his  Scot- 
tish digiiity,  but  remained  on  the  Continent  till 
his  return  home  with  Bolingbroke;  when,  on  the 
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latter  obtaiuing  the  crown,  lie  I'ecovered  his  arch- 
bishopric—  Roger  "Walden,  deau  of  York,  and 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  been 
set  by  the  deposed  king  in  his  place,  being  ob- 
liged to  retii'e,  after  the  example  of  his  master. 
Ai'undel  was  a  man  of  talent,  as  well  as  accom- 
plished in  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  latter 
circumstance  probably  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
more  indulgent  to  the  innovators  in  religion,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Lollards,  now  began  to  show 
themselves  in  great  numbers. 

The  Lollards  have  been  usually  regarded  as 
the  disciples  or  followers  of  WycklifFe ;  bi;t  they 
seem  to  have  rather  been  a  sect  of  foreign  origin, 
whose  opinions,  in  their  general  complexion, 
resembled  those  taught  by  the  great  English 
Refoi-mer.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
writings  of  Wyckliffe  had  been  carried  into  Bo- 
hemia, by  one  of  the  natives  of  that  country, 
who  had  visited  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  his  first  wife  the 
Princess  Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Wences- 
laus,  king  of  that  country;  and  that  from  them 
the  celebrated  John  Huss  di'ew  those  opinions 
for  which  he  was,  in  1415,  condemned  to  the 
stake  by  the  council  of  Constance,  and  which 
were,  through  him,  extensively  propagated  over 
Germany.  One  account  of  the  name  Lollards 
derives  it  from  lolium,  the  Latin  word  for  tares; 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  designate  tlie  Re- 
formers as  tares  among  the  wheat — not  without 
an  allusion  to  the  expediency  of  consigning  them 
to  the  flames.  Another  notion  is  that  they  were 
so  called  from  the  old  German  word  lulloii  or 
Itillen  (the  same  with  our  English  lull),  signify- 
ing to  sing,  as  a  mother  when  she  lulls  her  babe, 
in  reference  to  their  practice  of  singing  hymns. 
But  the  true  origin  of  the  term  is  probably  fi-om 
the  German  Reformer,  Walter  Lolhard,  who  was 
burned  at  Cologne  in  1322,  and  was  charged  with 
holding  opinions  very  similar,  on  the  whole,  to 
those  that  have  been  imputed  to  the  English  Lol- 
lards of  the  fifteenth  century.  Besides  preaching 
against  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  the  eflicacy 
of  penances,  and  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
jiope,  he  is  alleged  to  have  maintained  that  no 
obedience  was  due  to  magistrates  —  that  there 
was  no  use  either  in  baptism  or  repentance — 
with  various  other  tenets  of  a  similar  character 
— all,  however,  most  likely  misrepresented  in  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  appears 
that  the  name  of  Lollards  used  to  be  given  on 
the  Continent  to  bodies  of  religionists  marked  by 
any  peculiarity  of  creed  or  practice,  long  before 
it  was  known  in  England.  The  English  Lollards 
were  certainly  declared  opponents  of  the  estab- 
lished church  and  of  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  They  were  as  truly  Refor- 
mers and  Protestants  as  Luther  and  his  followers 


in  the  next  century,  though  their  doctrines  may 
not  have  been  in  all  respects  the  same.  The 
most  distinct  and  authentic  account  which  we 
have  of  their  creed  is  that  given  by  themselves 
in  a  petition  which  they  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1395,  and  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  protest  against  the  whole  system,  doc- 
trinal and  institutional,  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. In  this  document  they  maintain,  in  sub- 
stance, tliat  the  possession  of  temporalities  by 
the  clergy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christianity, 
and  destructive  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity — that 
the  Romish  priesthood  is  not  that  established  by 
Christ — that  outward  rites  of  worship  have  no 
warrant  in  Scripture,  and  are  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance— that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  the 
occasion  of  scandalous  irregularities  in  the  whole 
church — that  the  pretended  miracle  of  transub- 
stantiation  tends  to  make  peojjle  idolaters — that 
exorcisms  and  benedictions  pronounced  over  wine, 
bread,  water,  oil,  salt,  &c.,  have  more  in  them 
of  necromancy  than  of  religion — that  the  clergy, 
by  accepting  secular  places  under  the  govern- 
ment, become  hermaphrodites,  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon — that 
prayers  made  for  the  dead  are  more  likely  to  be 
disjjleasing  than  otherwise  to  the  Almighty,  inas- 
much as,  for  one  among  other  reasons,  they  are 
probably  in  most  cases  offered  for  persons  (more 
especially  the  founders  of  monasteries  and  other 
such  pernicious  endowments)  who  liave  already 
been  consigned  to  punishment  for  their  evil  lives 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy — that  pil- 
grimages and  i>rayers  made  to  images  are  nearly 
akin  to  idolatry—that  auricular  confession  is  a 
highly  objectionable  practice — that  priests  have 
no  power  of  absolution  for  sin — that  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man,  either  in  war  or  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  justice,  is  expressly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity — 
and,  lastly,  that  certain  ti-ades  ought  to  be  put 
down  as  both  unnecessary  and  the  occasion  of  a 
great  deal  of  sin,  especially  those  of  the  gold- 
smith and  the  sword-cutler,  both  of  which,  though 
they  might  be  tolerated  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, were  not  lawful  under  that  of  the  New 
Testament.^  All  these  j^ositions  the  petitioners 
attempted  to  support  by  reasoning  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  professing  to  deliver  their 
testimony  by  virtue  of  a  Divine  commission,  and 
under  the  character  of  ambassadors  of  Christ.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  these  Wyckliffites,  as  they 
have  been  often  styled,  and  avowed  adversaries 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome  as  they  un- 
questionably were,  nevertheless,  in  this  solemn 
declaration  of  their  opinions  and  articles  of  faith, 
make  no  mention  either  of  Wycklifi'e,  on  the  one 
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hauil,  or  of  the  pope  on  the  other.     The  denial, 
however,  of  the  Papal  infallibility  is  involved  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  statements  and  arguments. 
In  these  new  heretics,  therefore  (as  they  were 
deemed),  the  chm-ch  saw  a  hostile  force,  formida- 
ble from  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  openly  array- 
ed against  it,  and  avowing  the  desire  to  pull  it 
down.     The  measm-es  Avhich  the  clergy  and  other 
friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things  took  for 
their  o^^^l  protection  in  these  circumstances  were 
neither  morally  justifiable  nor  even  politic  in  any 
enlarged  view.     Very  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  they  availed  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  to  obtain  a  new  law  for 
the  punishment  of  heresy.     In  January,  1401,  the 
commons  joined  the  clergy  in  a  petition  upon  the 
subject  to  the  king,  and  the  result  was,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  famous  statute  known  as  the  2  Heniy 
IV.  c.  15.     The  preamble  of  this  statute  sets 
forth,  among  other  things,  that,  whereas  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  and  holy  church  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  England  without  being  "  perturb- 
ed by  any  perverse  doctrine,  or  wicked,  heretical, 
or  erroneous  opinions,  yet,  nevertheless,  divers 
false  and  perverse  people  of  a  certain  new  sect,  of 
the  faith,  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  same,  damnably  thinking,  and 
against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church  openly 
preaching,  do  jierversely  and  maliciously,  in  divers 
places  within  the  said  realm,  under  the  colour  of 
dissembled  holiness,  preach  and  teach  these  days, 
openly  and  privily,  divers  new  doctrines,  and  wick- 
ed, heretical,  and  en-oneous  opinions;  and  of  such 
sect  and  wicked  doctrine  and  opinions  they  make 
unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacies,  they  hold 
and  exercise  schools,  they  make  and  write  books, 
they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people, 
and,  as  much  as  they  may,  incite  and  stir  them 
to  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  make  gi-eat  strife 
and  division  among  the  people,  and  other  enor- 
mities horrible  to  be  heard  daily  do  perpetrate 
and  commit."     The  unspecified  enormities  may 
be  passed  over  as  merely  a  flourish  of  legislative 
rhetoric;  but  from  the  rest  of  the  descriirtion, 
making  the  requisite  allowance  for  the  misre- 
presentations of  an  adverse  party,  we  may  gather 
some  information  as  to  the  ways  which  the  Lol- 
lards took  to  diffuse  their  tenets.     The  act  goes 
on  to  complain  that  "  the  diocesans  of  the  said 
realm  cannot  by  their  jurisdiction  spiritual,  with- 
out aid  of  the  said  royal  majesty,  sufficiently  cor- 
rect the  said  false  and  perverse  people,  nor  re- 
frain then-  malice,  because  the  said  false  and  per- 
verse people  do  go  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and 
will  not  appear  before  the  said  diocesans,  but  the 
.same  diocesans  and  their  jurisdiction  spu-itual, 
and  the  keys  of  the  chm-ch,  with  the  censures  of 
the  same,  do  utterly  contemn  and  despise,  and  so 
their  wicked  preachings  and  doctrines  do  from 


day  to  day  continue  and  exercise  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  order  and  rule  of  right  and  reason." 
In  order  that  "this  wicked  sect,  preachings,  doc- 
trines, and  ojiinions,  should  from  henceforth  cease 
and  be  utterly  destroyed,"  it  is  then  ordained, 
"  by  the  assent  of  the  great  lords  and  noble  per- 
sons of  the  said  realm,"  that  no  person  presume 
to  preach  anywhere,  openly  or  privily,  without 
the  license  of  the  diocesan  of  the  jjlace;  that  none 
shall  "anything  preach,  hold,  teach,  or  instruct, 
openly  or  privily,  or  make  or  wi-ite  any  book, 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  determination 
of  the  holy  church,"  or  hold  schools  or  conventi- 
cles for  the  dissemination  of  the  new  doctrines, 
or  in  anywise  favour  the  preachers  or  teachers  of 
them ;  and  that  all  persons  having  any  heretical 
books  or  wi-itings  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
diocesan  within  forty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
proclamation  of  this  ordinance  and  statute.  The 
diocesan  is  empowered  to  cause  the  ai'rest  of  all 
persons  failing  to  render  due  obedience  to  these 
requirements,  and  to  detain  them  in  his  prison 
until  they  clear  themselves  of  the  articles  laid  to 
their  charge,  or  else  abjure  the  new  opinions,  tlio 
diocesan  being  bound  to  proceed  in  the  case  and 
determine  it  within  three  months  after  the  ar- 
rest. On  the  conviction  of  any  prisoner,  he  is 
further  empowered  to  keep  him  in  custody -"as 
long  as  to  his  discretion  shall  seem  expedient," 
and  also  to  fine  him  in  j^roportion  to  the  manner 
and  quality  of  his  offence,  the  fine  being  j^aid  to 
the  king  and  levied  by  authority  of  the  secular 
courts.  And  then  follows  the  terrible  enactment, 
to  the  effect  that  persons  so  convicted  refusing 
to  abjure,  or  relapsing  after  abjuration,  shall  be 
made  over  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  mayor 
and  bailiffs  of  the  nearest  town,  "  and  they  the 
same  persons,  and  every  of  them,  after  such  sen- 
tence promulgate,  shall  receive,  and  them  before 
the  people  in  an  high  place  do  to  be  bm-ned,  that 
such  punishment  may  strike  in  fear  to  the  minds 
of  other,  whereby  no  such  wicked  doctrine,  and 
heretical  and  erroneous  opinions,  nor  their  au- 
thors and  fautors  in  the  said  realm  and  do- 
minions, against  the  Catholic  faith.  Christian 
law,  and  determination  of  the  holy  church, 
which  God  jjrohibit,  be  sustained,  or  in  anywise 
suffered." 

At  this  time  the  commons  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  zealously  opposed  to  LoUardism  as  either 
the  nobility  or  the  clergy.  At  a  date  only  a  few 
years  later,  however,  we  find  the  sentiments  of 
the  lower  house  to  have  undergone  a  great  change. 
In  the  famous  lack-learning  parliament  which 
met  at  Coventry,  in  October,  1404,  the  commons, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  answer  to  the  king's  demand 
of  a  grant  to  carry  on  the  "Welsh  war,  went  the 
length  of  proposing  that  he  should  seize  the 
revenues  of  the  church  and  apply  them  to  the 
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public  service.'  The  clergy,  they  represented, 
wliUe  engrossing  a  great  j^art  of  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  lived  in  idleness,  and  contributed  very 
little  in  any  way  to  the  public  advantage — a  com- 
plaint which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Lollards,  and  one,  no  doubt,  of  the 
most  offensive  of  their  heresies.  Afterwards, 
also,  in  a  ])arlianient  which  met  at  "Westminster 
in  1409,  when  the  king  demanded  another  large 
grant,  the  commons,  according  to  the  historian 
Walsingham  (although  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
affair  on  the  rolls),  again  strongly  advised  him 
to  have  recoiu'se  to  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
On  this  occasion  the  peers  interfered,  praying 
the  king  to  protect  the  jjatrimony  of  the  church, 
and  to  punish  all  such  as  taught  the  people  that 
it  was  lawful  to  take  it  away;  and  Henry  severely 
repi'imanded  the  commons  for  their  presumptu- 
ous proposition. 

Meanwhile  the  statute  against  LoUardism  had 
not  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  A  case 
came  before  the  same  parliament  in  which  it  was 
passed,  that  put  its  sharpness  of  fang  to  the  proof. 
William  Sawtre  had  been  rec- 
tor of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and 
had  been  depi'ived  of  that  liv- 
ing on  a  charge  of  heresy  in 
1399.  Having  been  prevailed 
upon,  however,  to  abjure  his 
alleged  erroneous  opinions,  he 
had  since  been  appointed  priest 
of  St.  Osith's,  Loudon.  Hold- 
ing that  situation,  he  now  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  that  he 
might  be  heard  before  them  on 
the  subject  of  religion—  unhappy, 
apparently,  under  the  feeling  of 
having  denied  his  convictions, 
and  anxious  to  make  up,  by  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  what  he  deemed 
the  truth,  for  the  pusillanimity 
of  his  late  recantation.  "The 
enthusiast,"  says  a  reverend  mo- 
dern historian,  who,  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  unfortunate  man,  has  forgotten 
to  characterize  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  other 


parties  in  the  affair—"  the  enthusiast  aspired  to 
the  crown  of  mai-tyrdom,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  folly."-  There  are 
probably  few  persons  at  the  present  day  capable  of 
contemplating  the  transaction  with  the  equanim- 
ity indicated  by  these  remarkable  words.  Sawtre 
was,  in  fact,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  con- 
vocation to  answer  to  vai'iotts  charges,  of  which 
the  chief  wei'e  his  having  affirmed  that  he  would 
not  worship  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered, 
and  that  the  sacramental  bread  continued  to  be 
bread  after  it  was  conseci'ated.  It  is  said  that 
he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  denied 
that  he  had  already  abjured  the  same  opinions. 
The  probability  must  be  held  to  be,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  show,  by  argument,  that  the  opin- 
ions he  had  abjured  the  preceding  year  were  not 
identical  with  those  he  now  admitted.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  court  decided  against  him  ; 
he  was  adjudged  to  be  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  as 
such,  sentenced  to  be  degi-aded,  deposed,  and  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  according 
to  the  awful  doom  of  the  new  law.     The  primate 


Olx>  St.  Paul's,  London.  s—Prom  a  print  by  Hollar. 


Arundel  and  six  other  bishops  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  arrayed  in  their  ponti- 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  545. 

-  Liugard,  Hift.  of  England,  iv.  332. 

2  By  Wren's  discovery  of  a  preshyterium,  constructed  in  the 
Roman  manner,  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's,  it  is  sui-mised  that  a 
Christian  edifice  had  been  erected  there  in  the  reij,Ti  of  Constan- 
tino. In  603,  Sebert  either  built  a  church  or  repaii-ed  a  former 
edifice.  This  chm-ch,  which  was  ornamented  by  Erkenwald,  the 
fourth  in  succession  to  Melitus,  the  first  Bishop  of  London,  was 
bumed  do-mi  in  a  fiie  which  consumed  the  city  in  10S6. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Bishop  Mauritius 
laid  the  foiuidation  of  a  new  church,  which  took  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  building,  and  the  edifice  is  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbm-y,  as  being  "so  stately  and  beautiful  that  it  was 
worthily  numbered  among  the  most  famous  buildings."  In 
1221  a  new  steeple  was  added,  and  in  1240  a  new  choir.     The 


crypt  of  St.  Faith  imdemeath  was  begiui  in  1257.  Tliia  was  the 
parish  chiu-ch,  and  contained  several  chantries  and  monu- 
ments. Henry  Lacie,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1312,  made 
what  was  called  the  new  work,  at  the  east  end,  in  which  was 
the  chapel  of  oiu-  Lady  and  that  of  St.  Dunstan.  Tlie  chapter- 
house, adjoining  the  south  transept,  projected  into  a  stately 
cloister  two  stories.  The  dimensions  of  this  noble  edifice,  as 
taken  in  1309,  wore  as  follows:  the  length  690  ft.,  the  breadth 
120  ft.,  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  west  part  from  the  floor, 
102  ft.,  of  the  east  part  ISS  ft.,  of  the  tower  260  ft.,  of  the  spire, 
which  was  constructed  of  wood  and  covered  with  lead,  274  ft. 
The  whole  space  the  church  occupied  was  three  acres  and  a  half, 
one  rood  and  a  half,  and  six  perches  (Dugdale).  This  vast  pUe, 
with  its  shrines  and  monuments,  the  rich  acoumnlation  of  six 
centuries,  fell  amid  the  havoc  of  the  great  fire  of  166C. 
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fical  robes,  to  perform  tlie  impressive  prelimiuary 
ceremonial.  Tlieir  victim  was  brought  before 
them  iu  his  priestly  attire,  with  the  chalice  for 
holding  the  host,  ami  its  pa- 
ten or  lid  in  his  hands.  The 
archbisho])  solemnly  pro- 
nounced his  degradation  from 
the  priestly  order,  and  took 
from  him  all  the  sacred  in- 
signia. "When  he  had  been 
thus  wholly  divested  of  his 
clerical  character,  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  custody 
of  the  high  constable  and 
marshal  of  England,  who 
were  there  present  to  receive 
him,  the  primate  finishing 
his  task  by  pronouncing  the 
formal  recommendation  to 
mercy  with  which  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  veil,  but 
only  with  a  deeper  horror, 
its  deeds  of  blood.  Sawtre 
was  burned  in  Smithfiekl  in 

the  beginning  of  March,  1401,  a  vast  multitude  of  i 
people  crowding  to  witness,  with  various,  doubt- 
less, but  all  with  strong  emotions,  a  spectacle  j 
then  new  in  England. 

This  terrifying  example  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  putting  down  the  open  profession  of 
Lollardisra  for  some  years.  The  new  opinions, 
however,  continued  to  spread  in  secret.  The 
next  recorded  case  in  which  we  find  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power  called  in  by  the  church  for 
their  suppression  is  that  of  "William  Thorpe,  a 
priest  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
who  was  brought  before  Ai'undel,  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1407.  "We  have  his 
own  account  of  the  proceedings,  drawTi  viid  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  much  particularity.' 
He  was  first  called  into  the  presence  of  the  primate 
in  his  castle  of  Saltwood,  after  having  lain  for 
some  time  in  prison  in  that  sti'oughold.  The  arch- 
bishop told  him  that  he  knew  well  he  had  been  for 
twenty  winters  and  more  travelling  about  busily 
in  the  north  country  teaching  his  false  doctrines, 
but  now  at  last  he  was  taken,  and  should  be  suf- 
fered to  spread  his  poison  among  the  people  no 
longer.  Thorpe  having  obtained  permission  to 
declare  what  his  opinions  really  were,  recited 
them  at  great  length;  the  archbishop  seems  to 
have  heard  him  patiently,  but  at  the  end  only  re- 
plied, "  I  will  shortly  that  now  thou  swear  here  to 
me  that  thou  shalt  forsake  all  the  opinions  which 
the  sect  of  Lollards  hold  and  is  slandered  with." 
He  also  requii-ed  that  Thorpe  should  not  favour 
any  man  or  woman  holding  the  said  opinions,  but 

1  lu  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  also  hi  the  State  Trials. 


do  his  utmost  to  withstand  all  such  disturbers 
of  the  holy  church;  "  and  them,"  he  added,  "  that 
will  not  leave  their  false  and  damnable  opin- 


'\^//7   ^-■ 


Saltwood  Castle,  Keut.- — From  a  view  iiv  Lambert, 


ions,  thou  shalt  put  them  up,  publishing  them 
and  theii-  names,  and  make  them  known  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese."  On  the  prisoner's  refusal 
to  assent  to  these  conditions,  "  Thine  heart,"  ex- 
claimed the  primate,  "  is  full  hard  endured  (in- 
durated) as  was  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
devil  hath  overcome  thee  and  perverted  thee. 
But  I  say  to  thee,  lewd  losel  (low  rascal),  either 
thou  quickly  consent  to  mine  ordinance,  and  sub- 
mit thee  to  stand  to  my  decrees,  or  by  St.  Thomas 
thou  shalt  be  degraded,  and  follow  thy  fellow  to 
Smithfiekl."  To  this  Thorpe  made  no  answer  for 
some  time;  at  last,  after  being  repeatedly  urgeil 
to  speak,  he  addressed  the  primate  in  another 
long  discoui'se,  in  which  he  related  how  his  father 
and  mother  had  "  spent  mickle  money  in  divers 
places,"  in  educating  him  for  the  priesthood — 
how,  when  he  came  to  yeai-s  of  discretion,  he  had 
no  will  to  be  a  priest — how  he  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  take  holy  orders  by  the  vehement  and 
incessant  solicitations  of  his  friends — and  how  he 
had  then  acquii-ed  his  knowledge  of  the  truth 
from  the  conversation  and  example  of  various 
pious  and  learned  clergj'men,  of  whom  one  of 
the  chief,  he  declared,  was  Philip  of  Eampeuton, 
since  become  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  a  zeal- 
ous persecutor  of  the  very  opinions  he  had  for- 
merly held  and  taught.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  con- 
vex'sation  that  ensued  the  archbishop  said,  "Thou 


-  Tliis  castle  is  situated  near  Hythe,  on  an  einiaenie  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  sea.     In  the  reign  of  John  it  became 
one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbmy,  and  waa 
I  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
I  It  was  exchanged  by  Cranmer  to  Heniy  VIII.,  who  iu  turn  gave 
I  it  to  the  Clinlous. 
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and  such  other  losels  of  thy  sect  would  shave 
your  heads  full  near  to  have  a  benefice.  For,  by 
Jesu,  I  know  none  more  courteous  shrews  than 
ye  are  when  ye  have  a  benefice.  For,  lo!  I  gave 
to  John  Purvay  a  benefice  but  a  mile  out  of  this 
castle,  and  I  heard  more  complaints  about  his 
covetousuess  for  tithes,  and  other  misdoings,  than 
I  did  of  all  men  that  were  advanced  within  ray 
diocese."  After  this,  Thorpe  proceeds  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  the  teachers  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines.  At  the  head  of  the  list  he  places 
"Master  John  Wyckliffe,"  who,  he  observes,  "was 
holden  of  full  many  men  the  greatest  clerk  that 
they  knew  then  living;" — "great  men,"  it  is 
added,  "communed  oft  with  him,  and  they  loved 
so  his  learning  that  they  writ  it,  and  busily  en- 
forced them  to  rule  themself  thereafter."  The 
rest  are  spoken  of  as  all  of  them  the  disciples 
and  imitators  of  Wycklifie.  We  may  transcribe 
the  now  little  remembered  names  of  these  first 
English  Reformers;  they  were.  Master  John  Ais- 
ton — Philip  of  Rarapenton,  while  he  was  a  canon 
of  Leicester — Nicholas  Herford — Davy  Gotray 
of  Pakering,  monk  of  Byland,  and  a  master  of 
divinity — John  Purvay  (or  Purnay,  as  he  is  else- 
where called) — "and  many  others  which  were 
holden  right  wise  men  and  pi-udeut;"  notwith- 
standing that,  now,  "some  of  these  men,"  adds 
the  speaker,  "be  contrary  to  the  learning  that 
they  taught;  for  they  feign,  and  hide,  and  con- 
trary (contradict)  the  truth  which  before  they 
taught  out  plenily  (fully)  and  truly."  "  That 
learnijig,"  replied  the  archbishop,  "that  thou  call- 
est  truth  and  soothfastness,  is  open  slander  to 
holy  church,  as  it  is  proved  of  holy  church.  For 
albeit  that  Wyckliffe,  your  author,  was  a  great 
clerk,  and  though  that  many  men  held  him  a 
perfect  liver,  yet  his  doctrine  is  not  approved  of 
holy  church,  but  many  sentences  of  his  learning 
are  damned,  as  they  well  worthy  are."  He  soon, 
however,  broke  off  the  argument,  recurring  to  his 
former  demand — "Wherefore  tarriest  thou  me 
thus  hei'e  with  such  fables? — Wilt  thou  shortly, 
as  I  have  said  to  thee,  submit  thee  to  me  or  no?" 
"  I  dare  not,  for  the  dread  of  God,  submit  me  to 
thee,"  answered  the  prisoner;  on  which  the  arch- 
bishop, "as  if  he  had  been  wroth,"  desired  one  of 
his  clerks  to  fetch  him  quickly  the  certification 
that  came  from  Shrewsbury,  "  witnessing  the  er- 
rors and  heresies  that  this  losel  hath  venomously 
sworn  there." 

The  document,  on  being  produced,  was  found 
to  attest  that  Thorpe  had  asserted  ojaenly  in  a 
sermon  preached  shortly  before  in  St.  Chad's 
Church  in  Shrewsbury,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  after  consecration,  still  remained  material 
bread — that  images  should  in  nowise  be  worship- 
ped—that men  should  not  go  on  pilgi'images — 
Vol.  I. 


that  priests  have  no  title  to  tithes — and  tliat  it  is 
not  lawful  to  swear  in  anywise.  He  now,  how- 
ever, emphatically  denied  that  this  was  a  true 
account  of  what  he  had  said.  "  I  am,"  he  exclaimed, 
"both  asliamed  on  their  behalf,  and  right  sorrow- 
ful for  them,  that  have  certified  you  these  things 
thus  untruly;  for  I  preached  never  nor  taught  thus 
privily  nor  apertly."  After  much  further  wrang- 
ling, it  is  at  last  suggested  by  one  of  the  clerks 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  questioned  on  the 
points  certified  against  him  one  by  one,  that  they 
might  learn  what  his  real  opinions  were  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  The  long  debate  that  followed 
is  of  much  interest  and  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  doctrines;  but  we  shall 
only  notice  one  or  two  passages  that  curiously 
illustrate  the  notions  or  customs  of  the  times  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  Touching  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  Thorpe  denied  that  he  had  said  a 
word  at  Shrewsbury.  Only,  he  said,  as  he  stood 
in  the  pulpit  preaching,  there  knelled  a  sacring 
bell,  when  many  of  the  people  turned  away  hastily, 
and  began  with  great  noise  to  run  forth  from  the 
church;  on  which  he  turned  to  them,  and  re- 
marked that  they  would  do  better  to  stand  still  and 
hear  God's  Word — the  virtue  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  standing  much  more  in  the  be- 
lief thereof  that  they  ought  to  have  in  their  souls, 
than  in  the  outward  sight  thereof.  The  discussion 
upon  the  second  point — the  worship  of  images — is 
very  curious.  Thorpe  begins  by  stating  his  belief 
as  follows:  "Wood,  tin,  gold,  silver,  or  any  other 
matter  that  images  ai"e  made  of,  all  these  crea- 
tures are  worshipful  in  their  kind,  and  to  the  end 
that  God  made  them  for;  but  the  carving,  casting, 
nor  painting  of  any  imagery  made  with  man's 
hand,  albeit  that  this  doing  be  accept  of  men  of 
high  estate  and  dignity,  and  ordained  of  them  to 
be  a  calendar  to  lewd  people,  yet  this  imagery 
ought  not  to  be  worshij^ped  in  the  form  nor  in 
the  likeness  of  man's  craft;  nevertheless,  every 
matter  that  painters  paint  with,  since  it  is  God's 
creature,  ought  to  be  worshipped  in  the  kind  and 
to  the  end  that  God  made  and  ordained  it  to  serve 
man."  An  image,  the  archbishop  admits  in  reply, 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  worshipped  for  itself; 
but  still,  he  contends,  it  ought  to  be  worshipped 
for  the  sake  of  the  religious  doctrine  that  is  de- 
picted therein,  and  "so  brought  there-through  to 
man's  mind."  "It  is  a  great  moving  of  devo- 
tion," he  goes  on  to  argue,  "to  men  to  have  and 
to  behold  the  Trinity  and  other  images  of  saints 
carved,  cast,  and  painted;  for  beyond  the  sea  are 
the  best  painters  that  ever  I  saw.  And,  sirs,  I  tell 
you  this  is  their  manner,  and  it  is  a  good  man- 
ner, when  that  an  image-maker  shall  carve,  cast 
in  mould,  or  paint  any  images,  he  shall  go  to 
a    priest,    and  shrive    him  as    clean  as   if   he 

sliould  then  die,  and  take  penance,  and  make 
84 
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some  certain  vow  of  fasting  or  of  praying, 
or  of  pilgrimages  doing,  pi-ayiug  the  priest  spe- 
cially to  pray  for  him  that  he  may  have  grace 
to  make  a  fair  and  devout  image."  Afterwards 
taking  up  another  ground — "Ungracious  losel!" 
he  exclaimed,  "thou  favourest  no  more  truth 
than  an  hound.  Since,  at  the  rood  at  the  north 
door  at  London,  at  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  and 
many  other  divers  places  in  England,  are  many 
great  and  praisable  miracles  done,  should  not  the 
images  of  such  holy  saints  and  places  be  more  wor- 
shipped than  other  places  and  images  where  no 
such  miracles  are  done ? "  The  Virgin  at  Walsing- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  was  the  most  famous  image  in 
England.  In  that  invaluable  record  and  picture 
of  the  social  customs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Paston  Letters,  this  renowned  object  of  super- 
stitious devotion  is  repeatedly  noticed.  Thus,  in 
one  letter,  we  find  Sir  William  Yelverton,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  ascribing  all  the 
good  fortune  he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and 
all  his  escapes  from  danger,  and  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.' 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  was  particularly  re- 
sorted to  by  women  in  anticipation  of  the  perils 
of  child-bed.-  Erasmus,  who  visited  Walsing- 
ham in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  informs  us,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  the  place  was  almost  en- 
tirely maintained  by  the  gi-eat  numbers  of  persons 
wlio  came  to  make  their  offerings  to  the  Virgin. 
In  the  church,  he  tells  us,  in  which  the  image 


Remains  of  tue  Chukch  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
Vetusta  Mcnumeuta. 


stood,  was  a  little  chapel  of  wood,  into  which  the 
pilgrims  were  admitted  from  each  side  by  a  nar- 
row door.  There  was  but  little  light— almost 
none,  indeed,  except  that  of  the  gi-atefully  odo- 
rous wax-tapers;  but  a  person  looking  in  would 
say  that  it  was  an  abode  of  the  gods,  so  bright 


Paston  Letters. 


2  Ibid.  ii.  90,  and  iv.  444. 


and  resplendent  it  was  all  over  with  jewels,  gold, 
and  silver-.  It  is  said  that  Henry  VIII.,  when  a 
child,  walked  barefoot  to  Walsingham  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Basham,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing of  a  necklace  of  great  value  to  the  Virgin.  The 
same  king  afterwards  stripped  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  all  its  treasures,  and  dissolved  the  reli- 
gious house  of  which  it  was  the  pride  and  the  sup- 
port. In  September,  1538,  the  image  of  Walsing- 
ham, with  those  of  Ipswich,  Worcester,  Welsdon, 
and  many  others,  were  all  taken  away  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Lord  Cromwell ;  those  of  Walsing- 
ham and  Ipswich  were  brought  up  to  London, 
"with  all  the  jewels  that  hung  about  them,"  and 
along  with  the  rest  were  burned  at  Chelsea  by 
Cromwell's  order.' 

We  return  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
examination   of   Thoi'pe.     The  question  of   pil- 
grimages is  next  debated.     Thorpe  is  accused  by 
the  archbishop  of  having  asserted  that  "those 
men  and  women  that  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Can- 
terbury, to  Beverley,  to  Karlington,  to  Walsing- 
ham, and  to  any  other  such  places,  are  accuised 
and  made  foolish,  spending  their  goods  in  waste." 
Thorpe,  in  effect,  admits  such  to  be  his  opinion, 
and   in  justifying    himself,   is  led  into   a  lively 
description  of  what  the  fashionable  pilgiimages 
of  the  time  really  were.     "  Examine,"  he  says, 
"  whosoever  will,  twenty  of  these  pilgrims,  and 
he  shall  not  find  the  men  or  women  that  know 
surely   a  commandment    of    God,  nor  can   say 
their  Patei'-Noster  and  Ave- 
Maria,  nor  their  Credo,  rea- 
dily in  any  manner  of  lan- 
^^_^^^  guage."    "  The  cavise,"  he  af- 

firms, "  why  that  many  men 
and  women  go  hither  and 
thither  now  on  lailgrimages 
is  more  for  the  health  of 
their  bodies  than  of  their 
souls;  more  to  have  riches 
and  prosperity  of  this  world 
than  to  be  enriched  with  vir- 
tues in  their  souls  ;  more  to 
have  here  worldly  and  fleshly 
friendship  than  for  to  have 
friendship  of  God  and  of  his 
saints  in  heaven."  Such  per- 
sons as  thus  spend  much 
money  in  seeking  out  and 
visiting  the  bones  or  images 
of  this  or  that  saint,  do  that, 
he  contends,  which  is  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  waste 
their  goods  partly  upon  hostellers  (or  innkeepers), 
many  of  whom  are  women  of  profligate  conduct, 
partly  upon  rich  priests  that  already"  have  much 
more  than  they  need.     "Also,  sir,"  he  concludes, 

■•  HoUnsIitd,  p.  945. 
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"  I  know  well  that  when  divers  men  and  women 
will  go  thus  far  after  their  own  wills,  and  finding 
one  pilgrimage,  they  will  ordain  with  them  (ar- 
range with  one  another)  before  to  have  with  them 
both  men  and  women  that  can  well  sing  wanton 
songs,  and  some  other  pilgi'ims  will  have  with 
them  bagpipes;  so  that  every  town  they  come 
through,  what  with  the  noise  of  their  singing, 
and  with  the  soimd  of  their  piping,  and  with  the 
jangling  of  their  Canterbuiy  bells,  and  with  the 
barking  out  of  dogs  after  them,  they  make  more 
noise  than  if  the  king  came  there  away  with  all 
his  clarions  and  many  other  minstrels.  And  if 
these  men  and  women  be  a  month  in  their  pil- 
grimage, many  of  them  shall  be  an  half-year  after 
great  janglers,  tale-tellers,  and  liars."  The  de- 
fence of  all  this  merriment  by  the  archbishop  is 
too  good  to  be  omitted.  "  Lewd  losel,"he  replies, 
"  thou  seest  not  far  enough  in  this  mattei*.  I  say 
to  thee  that  it  is  right  well  done  that  pilgrims 
have  with  them  both  singers  and  also  pipers,  that 
when  one  of  them  that  goeth  barefoot  striketh 
his  toe  upon  a  stone,  and  hurteth  him  sore,  and 
maketh  him  to  bleed,  it  is  well  done  that  he  or 
his  fellow  begin  then  a  song,  or  else  take  out  of 
his  bosom  a  bagpipe,  for  to  drive  away  with  such 
mirth  the  hurt  of  his  fellow.  For  with  such 
solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pilgrims  is 
lightly  and  merrily  brought  forth."  Arundel  is 
quite  of  the  mind  of  the  host  in  Chaucer  : — 

"Ye  gon  to  Canterbury :  God  you  sjieed 
The  blissful  martyr  quitte  you  your  meed  ; 
And  ■well  I  wot  as  ye  gou  by  the  way 
Ye  shapen  you  to  talkeu  and  to  play  ; 
For  tni-e-ly  comfort  ne  mirth  is  none 
To  riden  by  the  way  dumb  as  the  stone." 

There  was  no  greater  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  remaining  points  of  tithes, 
oath-taking,  confession,  &c.,  than  in  regard  to 
those  previously  discussed;  bat  the  rest  of  their 
debate  contains  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  be 
adverted  to  for  our  present  purpose.  Neither 
persuasions  nor  threats  would  move  the  intrepid 
Lollard,  though,  in  the  end,  some  of  the  persons 
that  were  sent  for  to  give  their  counsel  advised 
the  archbishop  to  burn  him,  and  others  proposed 
that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  which  was 
near  at  hand.  He  was  at  last  led  forth  to  v/hat 
he  calls  "  a  foul,  dishonest  pi-ison,"  where  he  had 
never  been  before.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
what  was  the  fate  of  Thorpe,  but  he  was  never 
again  heard  of,  and  most  probably  he  died  in  his 
dungeon. 

We  can  only  notice  very  shortly  the  cases  of 
the  other  Lollards  that  are  recorded  to  have  suf- 
fered in  England  during  this  period  of  persecu- 
tion. The  second  victim  known  to  have  perished 
at  the  stake  was  John  or  Thomas  Badby,  called 
in  some  accounts  a  tailor,  in  others  a  smith,  who, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1410,  was,  after  an  examina- 


tion by  Archbishop  Arundel,  conveyed  to  Smith- 
field,  and  thei'e  burned  in  a  large  tun  surrounded 
with  dry  wood.  "  The  king's  eldest  son,  the  Ijord 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.), 
having  been  present,"  says  the  chronicler,  "of- 
fered him  his  pardon,  first  before  the  fire  was 
kindled,  if  he  would  have  recanted  his  opinions ; 
and  after,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  hearing  him 
make  a  roaring  noise  very  pitifully,  the  prince 
caused  the  fire  to  be  plucked  back,  and  exhorted 
him,  being  with  pitiful  pain  almost  dead,  to  re- 
member himself,  and  renounce  his  opinions,  pro- 
mising him  not  only  life,  but  also  threepence 
a-day  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
king's  colFers ;  but  he,  having  recovered  his  spirits 
again,  refused  the  prince's  ofier,  choosing  eftsoons 
to  taste  the  fire,  and  so  to  die,  than  to  forsake 
his  opinions ;  whereupon  the  prince  commanded 
that  he  should  be  put  into  the  tun  again,  from 
thenceforth  not  to  have  any  favour  or  pardon  at 
all;  and  so  it  was  done,  and  the  fire  put  to  him 
again,  and  he  consumed  to  ashes." ' 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.,  in  1413,  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  these  scenes  of  horror.  With  all  his 
generosity  of  disposition,  the  new  monarch  had  a 
soldier's  sternness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  human 
suffering ;  and,  besides  that  considerations  of  po- 
licy made  it  expedient  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for 
his  father,  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  he  took  pride 
in  showing  himself  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  The  history 
and  fate  of  Cobham  have  been  already  related.^ 
His  apprehension  and  condemnation  were  among 
the  last  acts  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  died  in 
February,  1414;  the  sentence  by  which  Cobham 
w^as  made  over  as  a  heretic  to  the  secular  .judg- 
ment being  dated  the  10th  of  October  preceding. 
Arundel  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  translated  from  the  see  of  St.  David's 
— a  change  which  brought  no  relief  to  the  Lol- 
lards. Chicheley,  indeed,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded against  the  new  sect  in  a  more  sweeping 
fashion  than  his  predecessor,  not,  perhaps,  as 
being  of  a  more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  tem- 
per, but  rather,  probably,  from  being  driven  to 
more  desperate  and  wholesale  methods  for  the 
suppression  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  by  their 
increasing  diffusion.  The  Lollards  were  now  ap- 
prehended in  great  numbers,  and  crowded  the 
prisons  of  the  church.  It  was  Chicheley  who 
built  the  addition  to  Lambeth  Palace,  still  known 
as  the  Lollards'  Tower,  from  the  small  apartment 
at  its  summit  in  which  the  unhappy  persons  ac- 
cused of  heresy  were  confined,  tied,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  iron  rings,  which  remain  fixed  in  the 
walls,  the  thick  wainscot  of  which  also  yet  ex- 
hibits the  names  of  some  of  the  sufferers  rudely 
scratched  upon  it.     In  August,  1415,  John  Clay- 


Hnllui^hed. 
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dou,  a  furrier  iu  London,  in  consecjueuce  of  cer- 
tain English  books  of  Lollardisni  whicli  were 
found  in  his  possession,  was  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  as  a  relapsetl  heretic  (he  had  formerly 
been  imprisoned  on  a  similar  charge),  and  was 
burned  iu  Smithfield.     Richard  Turmin,  a  baker 


Prison  Chamber  in  the  Lollards'  Tower,  Lambeth.' — From  a  drawing  by 
J.  W.  Archer. 

of  London,  underwent  the  same  fate  the  same 
year.  Cobhara  was  put  to  death  in  St.  Giles' 
Fields  on  the  25th  of  December,  1417,  being  hung 
by  the  middle  in  iron  chains,  from  a  new  pair  of 
gallows,  over  the  fire,  till  both  his  body  and  the 
gallows  were  consumed  to  aslies.- 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  also 
witnessed  many  similar  executions.  It  was  im- 
possible, howevei",  to  bum  or  otherwise  put  to 
death  all  the  parties  whom  the  spiritual  courts 
were  constantly  finding  guilty  of  heresy ;  and 
Chicheley  soon  found  it  necessary  to  substitute, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  prolonged  im- 
prisonment, whipping,  and  various  other  punish- 
ments. The  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  appears  to 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  reserved  for  such  of 
the  clergy  as  were  convicted  of  preaching  or  hold- 
ing the  new  opinions.  In  1423  four  ecclesiastics 
wero  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield  for 
the  crime  of  LoUardism.  Archbishop  Chicheley 
died  iu  1443,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Staf- 
ford, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Stafford  was 
succeeded  by  John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  1452 ;  he  lived  only  two  j^ears,  and,  on  his 
death,  Thomas  Bourchier,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was 
promoted  to  the  primacy.    These  three  last-men- 


'  The  prison  chamber  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
and  is  entirely  covered — walls,  ceiling,  and  floor — with  thick 
oali  planks,  in  which  many  names  and  devices  are  carved,  but 
few  of  them  are  now  legible.  It  is  guarded  by  an  inner  and  an 
oi;ter  door,  3j  inches  thick,  covered  with  bosses  and  plates  of 
iron.      Tlie  room  is  .ibout  13  ft.  by  12,  and  about  8  ft.  high. 


tioned  bishops  were  all  cardinals,  and  each  of  them 
for  a  time  held  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 
The  most  remarkable  charge  of  heresy  which 
occurs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  present  period, 
and  the  last  we  shall  here  notice,  was  that 
brought  against  Reginald  Peacock  or  Pocock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
cited  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1457,  to  appear  to  answer  for 
various  false  opinions  that 
were  imputed  to  him  before 
Archbishop  Bourchier,  at  Lam- 
beth. Peacock  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  as  forhis  high  talents 
and  extensive  acquirements. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  emi- 
nent scholars  patronized  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester — "  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey" — and  this 
connection  may  have  had  some 
share  in  excitinga  party  against 
him;  but  his  published  opinions 
were  quite  sufficient  to  call 
down  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  church,  not- 
•withstauding  that  they  did  not  go  the  length  of 
absolute  Lollardisni.  Peacock,  indeed,  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  gave  only  a  qualified  assent  to  others ; 
he  wished  the  church  to  yield  at  least  so  far  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times  as  to  tolerate  a  latitude  of 
opinion  upon  some  points  that,  if  not  indifferent, 
were  so  obscure  as  scarcely  to  be  comprehensible 
by  the  human  judgment;  in  a  few  other  things 
he  may  have  been  more  inclined  towards  the  new 
than  the  old  docti'ines ;  but  it  was  at  most  the 
reform  of  the  church  that  he  sought,  not  its  over- 
throw; nor  did  he  either  join  its  adversaries 
or  withdi-aw  himself  from  its  communion.  The 
very  moderation  and  reasonableness,  however,  of 
his  dissent  from  his  brethi-en  made  it  only  the 
more  irritating  to  a  body  inflamed  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  apt  to  regard  everything  as  luke- 
warmness  or  concealed  hostilit}'  that  was  not 
undiscriminating  and  reckless  partizauship.  Pea- 
cock's fate  was  that  which,  iu  all  ages,  has  usu- 
ally attended  moderators  and  mediators  between 
extreme  opinions  in  the  height  and  fury  of  their 
mutual  opposition  and  resentment.  In  one  mate- 
rial point,  at  least.  Peacock  had  distinctly  laid 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy.    In  admitting 


Eight  large  rings,  ro  which  luifortuuate  Inmates  have  been 
chained,  are  rivetted  in  the  waU.  On  the  river  side  is  a  small 
deep  splayed  window,  and  near  it  a  very  massive  stone  lire- 
place,  over  which  a  rude  representation  of  the  crucifixion  ii» 
caiTed. 
2  Holinshed.     Account,  by  Bishop  Bale,  in  Sial:  Trials. 
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that  a  particular  belief  uiwii  cei  tain  mysterious 
questions  was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  he  had 
unavoidably   denied,    by   implication   if   not   in 
terms,  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  church, 
which  had  declared  such  belief  to  be  indispen- 
sable.     This  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  accusation  laid  against  him.    The  other 
heresies  with  which  he  was  chai'ged  amounted  to 
a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  certain 
doctrines,  not  to  a  denial  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves ;  the  only  doctrine  he  was  charged  with 
denying  was  this  of  the  church's  infallibility.   He 
was  convicted  upon  all    the  articles  exhibited 
against  him,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
if,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  aversion  to  ex- 
treme courses  by  which  his  life  had  been  distin- 
guished, he  had  not  consented  to  a  recantation  of 
his  obnoxious  o]}inions.     He  read  his  abjuration 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  before  the  archbishop  and 
three  other  bishops,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
fourteen  of  his  books  with  his  own  hand  to  an 
attendant,  who  threw  them  into  a  fire  lighted  for 
the  purpose,  while  many  thousands  of  spectators 
filled  all  the  space  around.     Such  other  copies  as 
had  been  collected,  were  afterwards,  in  like  man- 
ner, delivered  to  the  flames.     Their  author,  how- 
ever, although  he  thus  saved  his  life,  did  not  ob- 
tain   his   liberty.      "He   was   sent   to   Thoruey 
Abbey  (in  the  Isle  of  Ely),  there  to  be  confined 
in  a  secret,  closed  chamber,  out  of  which  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go.     The  person  who  made 
his  bed  and  his  fire  was  the  only  one  who  might 
enter  and  speak  to  him  without  the  abbot's  leave 
and  in  his  pi-esence.    He  was  to  have  neither  pen, 
ink,  nor  paper,  and  to  be  allowed  no  books  except 
a  mass-book,  a  psalter,  a  legendary,  and  a  Bible. 
For  the  first  quarter  he  was  to  have  no  better 
fare  than  the  common  rations  of  the  convent ; 
afterwards  the  pittance  of  a  sick  or  aged  brother, 
with  such  further  indulgence  as  his  health  might 
require ;  for  which,  and  for  fitting  up  his  close 
apartment,  the  prior  was  allowed  eleven  pounds.'" 
Peacock  died  in  his  prison  after  a  confinement 
of  about  three  years.     Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  church  to  destroy  them,  some  of 
his  works  still  remain,  especially  an  answer  to 
certain  of  the  more  extravagant  opinions  of  the 
Lollards,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  "  contains 
passages  well  worthy  of  Hooker,  both  for  weight 
of  matter  and  dignity  of  style."  - 

One  eflect  of  the  distracting  wars  of  the  Roses 
was  to  interrupt  for  a  time  the  persecution  of  the 
lioUards.  As  Fuller  has  finely  said,  "  the  very 
storm  was  their  shelter."  That  tempest  of  blood 
put  out,  while  it  lasted,  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 


'  Southey's  Boole  of  the  Church,  i.  392. 

2  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  iii.  476.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Peacock  has 
been  wiitteu  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis.  One  of  his  works,  en- 
titled A  Treatise  on  Faitli,  was  printeil,  in  4to,  in  16SS. 


The  convulsion,  also,  which  shook  and  unsettled 
everything  ancient,  was  probably  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  opinions  in  another  way 
as  well  as  by  affording  a  breathing  time  to  the 
hunted  converts. 

The  nation  ap])ears  to  have  been  divided  dur- 
ing this  period,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, into  three  parties — the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  established  church  —  the  members  of  the 
church  who  desired  its  reform,  but  not  its  aboli- 
tion— and  the  unswerving  and  unyielding  adher- 
ents to  the  existing  establishment.  The  mere  re- 
formers were  perhaps  more  numerous  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  It  is  likely  that  more 
of  the  clergy  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Bi- 
shop Peacock  than  those  of  Thorpe  and  the 
thorough  Lollards,  which  would  have  gone  al- 
most to  the  complete  extinction  of  their  order. 
That  portion  of  the  community  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  then  constituted,  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  fair  rejiresentative,  may  also  be  regar- 
ded as  having  been  inclined  rather  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  abuses  of  the  church  than  to  its  entire 
overthrow,  or  even  to  any  great  change  either  of 
the  basis  on  which  it  stood,  or  of  the  general 
form  and  character  of  the  edifice.  In  general,  the 
House  of  Commons  went  along  with  the  lords 
and  the  clergy  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  followers  of  Wyckliffe  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  in  denouncing 
their  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of 
the  church  as  destructive  of  all  the  rights  of  jaro- 
perty.  The  old  subject  of  Papal  provisions  re- 
peatedly engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes. 
The  former  statutes  were  renewed  and  extended 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
and  both  then  and  at  various  other  times  great 
solicitude  was  evinced  to  prevent  any  unconsti- 
tutional interference  of  the  Roman  See  in  regard 
either  to  this  or  other  matters.  The  contest 
here,  however,  was  mainly  one  between  the  pope 
and  the  heads  of  the  national  church — -whatever 
was  taken  from  the  former  was  acquired  by  the 
latter.  Whether  the  kingdom  was  any  gainer  by 
the  prohibition  of  Papal  provisions  came,  after 
some  time,  to  be  doubted.  Complaints  were  very 
soon  heard  that  the  patronage  of  benefices  was 
not  exercised  by  the  bishops  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning 
as  it  had  formerly  been  when  it  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  hands  of  the  jDope.  A  re- 
presentation to  this  effect  had  been  presented  to 
the  convocation  in  1399  by  the  two  universities; 
they  stated  that  the  popes,  in  dispensing  livings 
I  by  the  mode  of  provision,  had  always  been  wont 
I  to  give  the  preference  to  the  most  distinguished 
graduates;  but  that  since  provisions  had  been 
I  put  down,  this  encouragement  to  talent  and  in- 
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dustry  had  been  so  entirely  removed,  that  the 
schools  were  almost  deserted.  And  at  length  the 
evil  became  so  evident  that,  in  1416,  we  find  the 
commons  petitioning  the  king  that,  if  no  other 
adequate  remedy  could  be  provided,  the  statutes 
against  provisors  should  be  repealed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  application  the  convocation  passed 
a  law  the  following  year,  that,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  every  spiritual  patron  should  bestow  the 
first  vacant  benefice  of  which  he  had  the  patron- 
age, and  after  that  term  every  second,  on  some 
member  of  either  university,  graduated  in  divi- 
nity, law,  or  physic.  The  parliament  during  this 
period  steadily  maintained  the  great  jDrinciple 
which  had  been  established  by  the  act  of  pr£E- 
munire  and  other  statutes,  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  1447 
the  bishops  and  clergy  presented  a  petition,  bit- 
terly complaining  of  this  encroachment,  as  they 
considered  it,  upon  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
representing  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  much 
better  qualified  to  be  the  interpreters  of  statutes 
and  the  tribunals  of  ultimate  appeal,  than  the 
temporal ;  but  to  this  remonstrance  the  parlia- 
ment paid  no  respect. 

The  church  (meaning  by  that  term  the  body  of 
the  clergy)  continued  to  set  its  face  against  all  re- 
form or  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
a  very  few  points  of  mere  order  and  discipline 
some  amendments  of  the  ancient  practice  were 
attempted  :  on  none  of  the  doctrinal  questions  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  to  the  Papal  system 
and  their  opponents  was  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation made  to  the  new  opinions.  The  only  de- 
viations from  the  ancient  standards  of  faith  and 
worship  wei'e  in  the  opposite  direction.  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  endeavoui-ed  to  put  down  the 
holding  of  fairs  in  church-yards  on  Sundays ;  and 
his  successor,  Chicheley,  forbade  the  barber-sur- 
geons to  keep  open  their  shops  on  that  day, 
which,  in  the  prohibition,  still  extant,'  he  some- 
what strangely  described  as  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  obser- 
vances were  in  various  ways  stretched  to  a  greater 
height  of  rigour  than  ever.  Arundel,  in  particu- 
lar, affected  a  great  zeal  for  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin.  It  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  ascribe 
to  her  intercession  the  fortunate  revolution  in 
the  state  which  had  restored  him  to  his  see  ;  he 
accordingly  amplified  the  ceremonial  of  her  wor- 
ship ;  he  also  made  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  her  visitation,  and  other  saints'  days, 
double  festivals.  Several  new  saints  wei-e  like- 
wise added  to  the  calendar  during  this  period, 
for  each  of  whom,  of  course,  a  festival  day  was 
set  apart.  The  number  of  holidays  thus  received 
a  considerable  increase.     The  churches  also  be- 

'  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  308. 


came  much  more  crowded  than  they  ever  had 
been  before  with  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
other  saints.  All  the  ancient  popular  supersti- 
tions, indeed,  were  still  sanctioned  by  the  church 
as  much  as  in  the  earliest  and  darkest  ages. 
Among  others,  the  veneration  for  holy  wells  was 
still  a  favourite  species  of  devotion  among  the 
people.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cup 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  was  gradually 
taken  from  the  laity.  In  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  of  the  time  the  clergy  are  directed  to 
begin  by  withholding  the  cup  in  small,  obscure 
churches.^  The  people  were  at  the  same  time  to 
be  taught  that  both  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Saviour  were  given  at  once  in  the  bread — that 
the  wine  was  mere  wine,  which  had  been  given 
to  enable  them  to  swallow  the  bread  the  more 
easily,  but  that  it  was  better  swallowed  without 
the  wine,  and  also  without  chewing,  that  none  of 
it  might  stick  in  their  teeth.  The  efiicacy  of  in- 
dulgences, and  the  importance  of  confession,  of 
processions,  and  of  pilgrimages,  were  now  exalted 
more  than  ever.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  de- 
nounce heresy  as  the  chief  of  all  possible  sins.  In 
certain  constitutions  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, published  in  1409,  all  persons  in  any  man- 
ner calling  in  question  the  determination  of  the 
church  were  declared  to  be  excommunicated  for 
the  first  offence,  and  subject  to  the  punishment 
of  heresy  for  the  second ;  and  it  was  declared  at 
the  same  time  to  be  heresy  to  dispute  either  the 
utility  of  pilgrimages,  or  the  lawfulness  of  the 
adoration  of  images  and  of  the  cross.  Pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  were  still  frequent ;  a  few  indivi- 
duals even  continued  to  find  their  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  were  glad,  at  the  cost  of  submitting  to 
many  exactions  and  insults,  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  Nor  was 
even  the  old  crusading  mania  altogether  unknown 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  Pope  Martin  V., 
in  1428,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  fiimous 
Zisca  and  his  followers,  the  insurgent  Hussites 
of  Bohemia,  the  great  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the  crusaders,  and  im- 
mediately raised  an  army  of  2000  English  archers 
and  250  lancers  to  act  against  the  heretics.  It 
has  been  already  related  how  this  force  was  inter- 
cepted before  it  reached  Germany,  and  employed 
in  France  in  another  sort  of  contest.^  These 
were  the  last  soldiers  ever  raised  in  England  for 
a  war  against  either  heretics  or  infidels.  When 
Pope  Pius  II.  (better  known  as  ^ueas  Sylvius) 
proclaimed  his  crusade  against  the  Turks,  a  few 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  he  found 
little  inclination  in  England,  among  the  clergy  or 
I  laity,  either  to  take  the  cross  or  to  contribute 
their  money  to  the  expedition :  it  was  with  great 
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(lijSiculty  that  the  clergy  were  induced  by  the 
king,  Edward  IV.,  to  tax  themselves  on  the  oc- 
casion to  the  extent  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
The  countenance  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church 
was  at  this  time  of  considerable  importance  to 
Edward,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
just  mounted  the  throne.  While  he  exerted  him- 
self, therefore,  to  gratify  the  former  by  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  this  assessment,  he  sought  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  national  clergy  by  the 
grant  of  a  charter  endowing  them  with  the  most 
extravagant  privileges.  In  this  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative he  boldly  dispensed  with  the  statute  of 
praemunire,  and  deprived  the  temporal  courts  of 
all  right  of  interfering  in  the  case  of  offences,  of 
whatever  nature,  committed  either  by  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  or  even  by  persons  pretending  to 
possess  the  clerical  character — thus  again  elevat- 
ing the  spiritual  courts  to  that  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
first  years  after  the  Conquest,  and  which  it  had 
cost  so  long  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  judges  to  destroy.  The  charter 
was  never  confirmed  by  parliament ;  but  at  that 
ei*a  of  confusion,  and  the  temporary  restoration 
of  arbitrary  power  in  the  government,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  clergy  should,  under 
such  a  sanction,  again  put  forth  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  of  their  old  pretensions. 

The  general  conduct  and  character  of  the  clergy 
of  this  age  are  not  presented  in  a  favourable  light 
by  such  notices  as  the  documents  of  the  time  af- 
ford. In  1415  the  university  of  Oxford,  being- 
commanded  by  Henry  V.  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  such  things  in  the  church  as  needed  reforma- 
tion, drew  up  a  catalogue  of  abuses  in  forty-six 
articles,  most  of  which  are,  in  fact,  charges  of 
rapacity  and  various  descriptions  of  profligacy 
against  the  general  body  of  the  clergy.  It  is  as- 
serted, among  other  things,  that  the  debaucheries 
of  churchmen,  however  notorious,  were  never 
punished  excejit  by  a  small  fine  privately  exacted, 
no  public  notice  being  taken,  by  suspension  or 
otherwise,  even  of  the  most  heinous  cases.  About 
half  a  century  later  we  find  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier,  in  a  commission  empowering  his  commis- 
sary-general to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  improved  discipline,  describing  many 
of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  as  persons 
wholly  destitute  both  of  literature  and  capacity ; 
and  adding  that  they  were  as  profligate  as  they 
were  ignorant,  neglecting  their  cures,  spending 
their  time  in  strolling  about  the  country  in  the 
company  of  loose  women,  and  their  incomes  in 
feasting,  drinking,  and  other  excesses.'  These 
accounts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  the  inflamed 
invectives  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but  the 
admissions  of  its  friends. 
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We  may  here  mention,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  period  under  review,  a  curious  en- 
actment of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  touching  the 
keeping  of  dogs  by  the  clergy ;  from  whieli  we 
may  gather  that  the  custom  was  not  confined  to 
the  opulent  spiritual  nobility,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  but  was  followed,  on  such  a  scale  as  they 
could  afford,  by  the  humblest  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  oi'der.  The  act  (the  13  Rich.  II. ,  st. 
1,  c.  13)  sets  forth  that  artificers,  labourei's,  ser- 
vants, and  gi'ooms  kept  greyhounds  and  other 
dogs,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  go  huntino- 
ou  the  holidays,  when  good  Christian  people 
were  at  church  hearing  Divine  service.  The 
clergy  could  hardly  have  been  decently  enume- 
rated in  this  preamble ;  but  the  enacting  part  of 
the  statute  shows  that  some  of  their  body  were 
addicted  to  the  same  practices  as  the  artificers 
and  labourers.  While  it  is  ordained  that  no  lay- 
man who  is  not  possessed  of  lands  or  tenements 
of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  shall  in 
future  keep  any  greyhound  or  other  dog  for  hunt- 
ing, the  same  prohibition  is  extended  to  all  priests 
or  clerks  whose  benefices  are  not  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds ;  they  shall  not,  it  is  added, 
use  ferrets,  hays,  nets,  hare-pipes,  nor  cords,  nor 
other  engines  for  taking  or  destroying  deers, 
hares,  coneys,  or  other  game,  under  pain  of  a 
year's  imprisonment. 

A  statute  respecting  the  mendicant  friars  was 
imssed  in  1402  (the  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  17),  which  de- 
serves to  be  hei-e  noticed.  It  ordained  that  no 
friar  of  any  of  the  four  orders — the  Minorites, 
Augustines,  Preachers,  and  Carmelites,  should 
take  into  their  order  any  infant  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  without  the  consent  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions or  guardians,  nor  should  remove  such  infant, 
during  the  first  year  after  his  reception,  away 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been  received.  To 
the  intent,  it  is  added,  that  this  statute  and  ordi- 
nance should  hold  place  for  ever,  the  principals 
of  the  four  orders  (who  are  mentioned  by  name) 
"  being  in  their  proper  persons  before  the  king, 
and  the  lortls  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons  of  the  realm,  in  the  full  parliament, 
laying  their  right  hands  on  their  breasts,  made 
an  oath,  and  promised  in  the  same  parliament, 
to  hold,  keep,  observe,  and  perform  the  statute 
and  ordinance  aforesaid,  for  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever."  The  unusual  solemnity  adopted 
on  this  occasion  indicates  how  prevalent  had  been 
the  evil  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  new  law 
to  put  down.  The  friars,  it  was  asserted,  used 
esjjecially  to  haunt  the  universities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seducing  into  their  ranks  the  most  pro- 
mising of  the  youthful  members;  and  this  prac- 
tice had  been  carried  so  ftir  that  parents  were 
thereby  deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambrido-e — a  circumstance  which  was 
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alleged  as  a  pi-incipal  cause  of  the  decay  of  these 
national  establishments.  The  universities  ac- 
cordingly had  now  come  to  look  upon  the  friars 
with  feelings  of  alienation  and  strong  aversion. 
A  keen  jealousy  also  existed  between  the  mendi- 
cants and  the  general  body  of  the  secular  clergy, 
with  whom  they  competed  too  successfully  for 
the  popuUir  reverence  and  favour.  Tn  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  this  antipathy  broke  out  into  a 
violent  controversy,  in  which  each  party  main- 
tained its  cause  by  the  most  unscrupulous  abuse 
of  its  opponents.  The  great  boast  of  the  mendi- 
cants was,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  while  on 
earth,  had  belonged,  as  they  said,  to  their  class. 
This  assertion  the  secular  clergy,  on  the  other 
hand,  denounced  as  both  false  and  daringly  im- 
pious. At  last  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  by  a  bull  pub- 
lished in  1475,  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  friars 
to  be  heretical. 

Some  notion  of  the  mode  of  preaching  com- 
monly followed  at  this  time  may  be  gathered 
from  the  constitutions  of  a  convocation  of  the 
province  of  York,  held  in  1466.  These  contain 
both  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
clergy  ought  to  conduct  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  a  summary  of  the  doctrines 
they  were  to  inculcate.  Every  parish  priest  is 
commanded  to  preach,  either  by  himself  or  by  a 
substitute,  to  his  flock  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
on  these  occasions  to  explain  in  English,  with 
plainness  of  speech,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
metaphysical  retinements,  the  fourteen  articles 
of  faith,  the  ten  commandments,  the  two  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  the  seven 
mortal  sins,  and  the  seven  sacraments. 

A  few  notices  remain  to  be  added  respecting 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  aifairs  in  Scotland. 
The  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  or  some  of  them, 
are  spoken  of  under  their  ancient  name  of  Cul- 
dees  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Culdees,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  peculiar  in  their  original 
constitution,  appear  to  have  gradually  become 
converted  into  a  body  of  the  same  character  with 
the  clergy  of  England  and  of  the  other  countries 
of  Christendom.  Till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  they  seem  to  have  been 
derived  chiefly  or  exclusively  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  Irish  seminary  of  lona;  after  that  date 
learned  churchmen  were  often  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  fill  the  principal  stations  in  the  Scottish 
establishment.  The  earliest  historical  record  of 
any  interference  with  Scotland  on  the  part  of  the 
Romish  pontiffs  is  that  of  the  appearance  in  the 
country  of  John  of  Crema  as  Papal  legate  in  1126; 
but  we  are  scarcely  entitled  thence  to  assume,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  that  the  Papal  supre- 
macy over  the  Scottish  church  was  then  for  the 
first  time  asserted  or  admitted.     Little  can  be 


inferred  from  the  silence  of  history  upon  a  par- 
ticular point,  in  a  period  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thing that  can  be  properly  called  history  has 
come  down  to  us.  Some  other  circumstances 
however,  make  it  appear  probable  that,  if  any 
dependence  upon  Rome  was  so  much  as  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  early  Scottish  church,  it 
was  practically  all  but  or  altogether  unfelt.  The 
mere  remoteness  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
country  would  secure  its  being  left  very  much  to 
itself.  The  most  ancient  bishopric  in  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  is,  in  ancient  and  proper 
Scotland,  was  undoubtedly  St.  Andrews.  It  was 
most  ])robably  founded  towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  From  this  time  St.  Andrews  was 
considered  as  holding  the  priraatial  rank,  which 
had  been  held  by  lona  till  the  destruction  of  its 
monastery  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  had  been  then  transferred  to  Dunkeld.  Long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  period, 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Scotland  had 
become  completely  assimilated,  in  the  general 
outline  of  its  constitution,  to  the  other  churches 
of  the  Latin  world. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  church  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  recovered, 
consists  principally  of  the  enumeration  of  a  series 
of  provincial  councils,  whose  acts,  reported  as 
they  are,  contain  little  or  nothing  of  much  in- 
terest. The  most  accurate  notice  of  them  is  that 
given  by  Hailes,  in  his  Historical  Memorials  con- 
cerning the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation. '  They  appear  to  have  been  usually 
held  at  Perth. 

The  following  passage  gives,  in  brief  compass, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  this  period: — "The  privileges  of  the 
church  seem  to  have  been  an  exemption  fi-om 
tribute  and  war,  and  from  the  sentence  of  a  tem- 
poral judge;  a  judicial  authority  in  the  spiritual 
causes  of  tithes,  testaments,  matrimonial  and 
heretical  aifairs;  freedom  to  let  lands  and  tithes; 
submission  to  no  foreign  chui'ch,  but  to  the  pope 
alone;  a  power  of  holding  provincial  councils  for 
the  regulation  of  the  national  church.  In  bene- 
fices the  pontift'  had  only  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion and  deprivation,  and  the  purchase  of  any 
benefice  at  Rome  was  strictly  prohibited.  (By 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1471,  the  procure- 
ment of  any  benefices  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
other  than  those  anciently  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pope,  was  declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with 
the  pains  of  treason.)  The  bishops  were  elected 
by  the  chapter,  and  the  royal  recommendation 
seems  seldom  to  have  intervened.  Abbots  were 
chosen  by  the  monks  alone ;  the  secular  clergy 
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were  named  by  the  proprietors  of  tlie  lands. 
The.se  clergy  were  either  parsons  (rectors)  or 
vicars.  Many  were  iu  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  collegiate  bodies,  whose  chapters 
they  formed.  Hence  the  lay  patronage  was  much 
confined.  Many  sees  and  abbeys  were  opulent; 
but  James  III.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mo- 
narch who  seized  and  made  a  traffic  of  the  nomi- 
nation." ' 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  age  expended  itself 
upon  the  same  objects  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
Whithern,  iu  Galloway,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  noted  Scottish  pilgrimage.  St.  Treignan, 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Kabelais  as  the  name 
of  a  Scottish  saint,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  St.  Nioian,  the  founder  of  the  bishopric 
of  Whithern." 

The  new  doctrines,  however,  penetrated  to  the 
uorthern  part  of  the  island  very  soon  after  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  south.  The  first 
propagators  appear  to  have  come  from  England 
— whether  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  active  in- 
quisition after  heresy,  which  had  begun  in  that 
kingdom,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  ambitious  of  exer- 
cising the  apostl-eship  of  the  truth  in  a  new  land. 
In  the  year  1408,  John  Eesby,  an  English  pi-iest, 
was  apprehended  as  a  Wyckliffite,  and  brought 
before  a  coimcil  of  the  clergy,  presided  over  by 
Laurence  of  Lindores,  an  eminent  doctor  of  divi- 
nity— the  same  who,  on  the  institution,  a  few 
years  after,  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  ajijiointed  reader  of  the  canon  law  iu  the  new 
seminary.  Eesby,  it  is  said,  was  charged  with 
maintaining  no  fewer  than  forty  erroneous  opi- 
nions, of  which,  however,  only  two  are  particu- 
larized— one,  that  the  pope  was  not  Christ's  vicar; 
the  other,  that  he  was  not  to  be  esteemed  pope 
if  he  was  a  man  of  wicked  life.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  condemned  on  these  and  the  other 
charges,  and  was  burned  at  Perth  along  with  his 
books  and  writings — being,  as  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  person  who  thus  suffered  in  Scotland. 
The  example,  like  that  of  the  similar  execution 
of  Sawtre  in  England  a  few  years  before,  appears 
to  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  popular  mind  for  some  time.  The  second 
Scottish  martyrdom  did  not  take  place  till  the 
year  1433,  when  Paul  Crawar,  a  Bohemian  phy- 
sician, was  burned  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  23d  of 
July.  Crawar  aj^pears  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
Eeformers  of  Bohemia  to  open  a  communication, 
partly,  perhaps,  of  a  political  as  well  as  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  with  those  of  the  same  creed  in 
Scotland,  and  to  propagate  iu  that  country  the 
tenets  of  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
He  is  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers 


'  Pinkei-toii,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i.  174. 

2  See,  among  other  passages,  Liv.  i.  ch.  33,  and  Lir.  ii.  ch.  98, 
with  the  Notes  of  Le  Duchat. 
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to  have  been  a  person  of  great  learning  and  of 
singular  acuteness  and  dexterity  in  arg\iment. 
A.11  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  logical 
powers,  however,  availed  him  nothing  in  the  con- 
test with  his  hostile  judges,  and  with  the  remorse- 
less inquisitor,  Laurence  of  Lindores,  who  was 
again  the  president  of  the  court.  It  is  lament- 
able to  have  to  add  that  both  these  executions 
also  took  place  during  the  primacy  of  Bishop 
Henry  Wardlaw,  the  venerated  founder  of  the 
first  Scottish  university — a  prelate  to  whose  en- 
lightened munificence  history  and  tradition  bear 
the  same  testimony  with  this  and  other  still  en- 
during works  of  public  usefulness. 

Although  no  person  is  recorded  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  stake  for  heresy  in  the  space  of 
nearly  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  exe- 
cutions of  Eesby  and  Crawar,  it  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that  the  new  opinions  obtained  an  exten- 
sive diffusion  in  Scotland  during  that  interval. 
This  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of 
the  Bohemian,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  emissary 
to  a  numerous  body  sharing  the  sentiments  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  The  growth  of 
LoUardism  may  also  be  inferred  from  a  statute 
that  had  been  passed  for  its  suppression  by  the 
pai'liament  that  assembled  immediately  after  the 
return  of  James  I.  from  England  in  1421.  This 
statute  directed  that  every  bishop  should  make 
inquisition  within  his  diocese  for  all  Lollards  and 
other  heretics,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  holy  church,  the 
civil  power  being  called  in  for  that  purpose,  when 
necessary,  in  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical.  It  is  stated 
that  the  little  tredlises  which  Re.sby  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  dispersed  had  spread  the  obnoxious 
doctrines;  Bower,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who 
wrote  some  years  after  the  second  of  the  two  exe- 
cutions that  have  been  mentioned,  tells  ua  that 
there  were  still  in  his  day  some  unhappy  joersons, 
instigated  by  the  devil,  by  whom  these  writings 
were  secretly  preserved,  and  their  pernicious 
heresies  cherished,  in  accordance  with  the  scrij)- 
tural  text,  that  "  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and 
bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 

The  most  important  event  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  present  period  in  tiie  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  establishment  was  the  erection 
of  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1471.  This  measure  was 
resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  by 
Nevil,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  the  old  claim  of 
his  see  to  suprema,cy  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. The  Papal  bull  declared  it  to  be  an  unfit- 
ting thing  that  an  English  prelate  should  be  Pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  and  oi'dained  all  the  rest  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  twelve  in  number,  to  be  hence- 
forth subject  to  St.  Andrews.  The  occupant  of 
the  latter  see  at  this  time  was  Patrick  Graham, 
85 
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a  uepliew  of  the  late  Kiug  James  I.,  but  who  had 
beeu  driven  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Boyds,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.,  from  his  native  country 
to  Kome.  He  was  resident  at  the  pontifical  court 
when  the  bull  was  granted;  but  he  now  thought 
that,  with  his  increase  of  dignity,  he  might  ven- 
ture to  return  home,  the  rather  as  he  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  Papal  legate  for  three  years, 
with  a  commission  to  reform  all  abuses  in  the 
national  church.  He  found,  however,  that  his 
new  rank  and  authority  only  made  him  new  ene- 
mies. He  was  soon  after  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
some  Roman  bankers,  who  had  advanced  the 
money  to  pay  the  dues  on  his  bull  of  privileges, 
and  whose  claims  he  was  now  unable  to  satisfy 
in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  part  of 
his  revenues  by  the  king,  and  his  expenses  in 
bribing  the  persons  possessing  infliience  at  court, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rest.  He 
was  first  shut  up  in  his  own  castle  at  St.  Andrews, 


and  soon  after  committed  to  the  custody  of  Wil- 
liam Schevez,  the  archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  a 
young  man  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
tavour  of  the  court  by  his  agreeable  talents,  and 
especially,  it  is  affirmed,  by  his  skill  in  astrology, 
a  study  which  he  had  pursued  under  John  Sper- 
nick  at  the  university  of  Louvain.  In  no  long 
time  Schevez  was  appointed  his  coadjutor ;  and 
eventually  a  process  was  raised  against  the  unfor- 
tunate archbishop,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
he  was  found  guilty  of  schism,  simony,  heresy,  and 
other  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  dignity  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  confinement.  This 
strange  affair  was  terminated  by  Schevez  being 
appointed  archbishop.  He  held  the  primacy  from 
1478  till  his  death  in  1494.  Meanwhile  his  de- 
posed predecessor  had  been  transferred  first  to 
Inchcolm,  thence  to  Dunfermline,  and  finally  to 
the  castle  of  Lochleven,  where  he  died  a  few 
months  after  Schevez  had  obtained  his  place. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENUV  IV.   (A.D.  1399),  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  RICHARD  III.     A.D.  1485). 

Pro;,'ress  of  English  liberty — The  advantages  it  derived  from  Henry  IV.  and  his  successors — Classes  who  composed 
the  parliament  during  this  period — Emancipation  of  the  villains — Improved  condition  of  the  peasantry- 
State  of  the  mercantile  classes — Their  commodities  of  traffic — Mercantile  shipping — Hinderances  to  the  mer- 
cantile enterprise  of  the  period — High  estimation  in  which  the  mercantile  profession  was  already  held— 
Manners  and  customs — Decay  of  chivalry — Causes  of  the  decay — English  archery — Its  origin — Laws  enacted 
for  its  general  practice— The  old  English  bow— The  string — The  arrow— Mode  of  handling  the  bow— Sports 
and  competitions  of  archery — Rules  by  whicli  proficiency  in  archery  was  acquired— Public  sports — Dramatic 
representations — Miracle  and  =inystery  plays — Morality  plays—  Private  tlieatricals — Royal  pageant  plays  of 
this  period — Amusements  of  the  aristocracy — Inclosure  hunting — Tennis — Card-playing — Costume  of  the 
higher  classes — Female  costume — Domestic  life  of  the  higher  classes — Mansions  of  the  nobility — Halls  of 
the  mansions — Banquets — Materials  and  accompaniments  of  the  banquet — Ordinary  meals — Retinues  of  the 
nobility — Domestic  life  of  the  commons — Glutton  masses — Poverty  of  food  in  certain  districts— Active  sports 
of  the  commons— The  play  of  quarter-staff— Wrestling  matches,  &c. — Bowling — Various  games  of  ball- 
Prisoners'  bars— Blindman's  buff— Boating— Prohibited  games — Condition  of  London— Metropolitan  sight- 
seeing of  the  period— London  riots— Literature  and  literary  society  of  England— Falling  ofif  in  the  colleges- 
Futility  as  yet  of  learned  pursuits — Depreciation  of  the  study  of  medicine  and  theology — Preachers  of  the 
day — Specimens  of  their  sermons— Higher  estimation  of  the  study  of  law — Causes  of  this  preference — Educa. 
tion  of  students  in  law— Distinguished  lawyers  of  the  period— Decline  in  English  jjoetry  during  this  period — 
English  poets  of  the  day— John  Lydgate.  Architecture — Perpendicular  style— Its  peculiar  distinctions — 
Buildings  in  which  it  is  illustrated— Tudor  style— Its  characteristics.  Condition  of  Scotland— State  of  govern- 
ment in  Scotland— Restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority— Power  of  the  Scottish  nobles— Imperfections  of 
Scottish^  agriculture— Moss-troopers  of  Scotland— Mendicants— Military  customs  and  warlike  sports  of  the 
Scots— Scottish  weapons— Deficiency  in  the  archery  of  Scotland— War  laws  of  Scotland— Signal  beacons- 
Modes  of  living  in  Scotland— Chiefs  and  their  retainers— Insecure  state  of  society— Rude  condition  of  Scottish 
dwellings— Fruitless  attempts  of  James  I.  and  James  III.  to  introduce  civilization  among  the  people— Learned 
Scotchmen  of  the  period— Erection  of  the  first  Scottish  universitias —Scottish  poets— James  I.— Henry  the 
Minstrel — Robert  Henderson. 


EW  subjects  in  history  are  more 
interesting  or  more  important  than 
the  growth  and  progress  of  Eng- 
lish liberty.  It  was  by  no  sudden 
outburst  of  popular  energy,  or  ra- 
pid development  of  the  national 
ch;u-acter,  that  so  gi-eat  a  blessing  was  achieved. 


In  this  case,  its  existence  would  have  been  as 
precarious  as  its  birth,  and  it  might  have  beeu 
lost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  won.  On  the  con- 
trary, whole  centuries  of  struggle  were  necessary, 
and  all  the  sufterings  as  well  as  changes  of  in- 
fancy, boyhood,  and  youth,  had  to  be  undergone 
before  it  could  acquire  a  confirmed  and  peruia- 
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nent  manliood.  Such  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The 
combination  of  the  English  nobility  at  Runny- 
mede  laid  bounds  to  the  power  of  royalty,  while 
the  wars  with  Scotland  and  France  which  suc- 
ceeded, made  each  sovereign  more  dependent 
upon  pojiular  favour  and  support  than  had  been 
the  case  with  his  predecessors;  and  thus,  ener- 
getic though  they  were,  and  capable  under  other 
circumstances  of  establishing  a  complete  de.spotic 
rule,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  were  obliged 
not  only  to  confirm,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  con- 
cessions of  the  imbecile  John.  The  next  era  in 
the  history  of  English  liberty  was  still  more 
favourable  for  its  progress.  This  was  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  events,  indeed,  whose  immediate  fruits 
were  apparently  little  else  than  suffering  and 
calamity,  but  whose  substantial  benefits  were 
realized  by  the  nation  at  large,  long  after  the 
York  and  Lancaster  contention  had  passed  away. 
No  event  could  have  been  more  seasonable 
to  the  liberties  of  England  at  this  period  than 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  His  predecessor 
having  crushed  both  lords  and  commons,  had 
created  for  himself  a  new  parliament  that  was 
subservient  to  his  wishes;  he  had  placed  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
his  creatures;  and  being  thus  completely  abso- 
lute, everything  was  to  be  apjsrehended  from  his 
weakness  and  extravagance.  Had  this  state  of 
things  continued,  the  people,  oppressed  by  tyranny 
and  taxation,  would  probably  have  betaken  them- 
selves for  remedy  either  to  a  new  Wat  Tyler  in- 
surrection, or  even  a  French  jacquerie,  and  only 
confirmed  their  bondage  by  a  failui'e.  It  was 
then  that  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  and  ascen- 
ded it,  not  by  legitimate  right,  but  by  usui-pation. 
In  this  case,  one  such  act  of  tyranny  as  those 
which  Richard  II.  had  perpetrated  would  have 
overthrown  him;  and  of  this  he  showed  that  he 
was  conscious  by  the  cautiousness  with  which  he 
approached  the  royal  seat,  as  well  as  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  occupied  it.  The  same  rule  was 
continued  by  his  two  successors  under  the  same 
urgency;  for  still  they  were  usurpers,  and  the  elder 
line  of  the  house  of  York  might  at  any  time  re- 
assert their  claims  to  the  throne.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  parliament  of  England  was 
now  of  higher  account  than  hitherto,  while  the 
])eople  were  more  fully  and  equitably  represented. 
This  last  fact  may  be  understood  from  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  classes  of  which  the  pai'liament  was 
composed.  It  now  consisted  of  the  three  estates — 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  while 
the  last  of  these  classes  consisted  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  members  composed  of  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses.  In  this  way,  every  grade 
of  rank  in  the  commonalty,  and  every  trade  and 


profession,  could  find  its  representative  and  ad- 
vocate in  the  assembled  parliament  of  England. 
These  knights  alone  constituted  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  popular  representation.  Tliey 
were  seventy-four  in  number,  and  from  their 
birth,  habits,  and  occupations,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  public  afiairs  to  make 
their  suggestions  respected,  as  well  as  sufficiently 
high-spirited  and  formidable  to  check  the  ag- 
gressions of  despotism.  In  this  way,  every 
great  change  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Lan- 
castrian Henries,  advanced  the  cause  of  English 
liberty,  by  reducing  the  monarchical  power  to 
fixed  and  constitutional  limits.  Another  formi- 
dable despotism,  however,  remained,  that  threat- 
ened to  rise  by  the  limitation  of  monarchy,  and 
become  the  worse  opj^ression  of  the  two.  This 
was  feudalism,  whose  strength  mainly  lay  in 
civil  commotion,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of 
one  sole  tyrant,  could  at  any  time  have  produ- 
ced a  hundred  in  his  room.  But  this  portentous 
danger  was  removed  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
in  which  the  nobility,  as  the  party  most  inter- 
ested in  the  strife,  perished  by  proscription 
and  mutual  extermination.  The  field  and  the 
scaffold  did  their  utmost,  and  the  high  seigno- 
rial  rights  of  the  proud  king-makers  passed 
away  with  those  who  had  held  them.  The  battle 
of  Bosworth  was  the  last  gleaning  of  that  terri- 
ble harvest  in  which  the  feudalism  of  England 
was  irrecoverably  destroyed. 

This  progi-ess  of  liberty  is  especially  iiiustrated 
\n  the  history  of  English  villanage.  During  the 
preceding  period,  the  better  class  of  villains  had 
been  rising  into  copy-holders  of  land,  while  the 
inferior  were  becoming  free  labourers  and  arti- 
zans;  and  in  either  case  they  were  freed  from 
that  degrading  bondage  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  the  absolute  property  of  their 
masters,  and  even  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  born.  So  great  a  change,  however,  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  villains  themselves;  and  the  character  of  this 
struggle  is  fully  exjslained  by  a  statute  enacted 
upon  the  subject  in  1377.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  landholders  and  masters  had  made  grievous 
complaints  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
through  the  villains  who  "have  now  late  with- 
drawn, and  do  daily  withdraw  their  services  and 
customs  due  to  their  said  lords,  by  comfort  and 
procurement  of  other  their  counsellors,  main- 
tainers,  and  abettors  in  the  country."  These 
counsellors,  it  is  added,  "by  colour  of  certain  ex- 
emplifications made  out  of  the  Book  of  Dooms- 
day, and  by  their  evil  interpretations  of  the  same, 
they  affirm  them  to  be  quite  and  uttei'ly  dis- 
charged of  all  manner  of  servage  due,  as  well  of 
then-  bodies  as  of  their  said  tenui-e,  and  will  not 
suffer  any  distress  or  other  justice  to  be  made 
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upon  them  ;  but  do  menace  the  ministers  of  their 
lords  of  life  and  member,  and,  which  more  is, 
gather  themselves  together  in  great  routs,  and 
agree  by  such  confederacy  that  every  one  shall 
aid  other  to  resist  their  lords  with  strong  hand." 
Here  we  have  the  act  of  self-emancipation  con- 
ducted according  to  form  of  law,  and  afterwards 
followed  by  combination  to  make  it  good  by 
force,  if  need  should  be.  In  this  way,  the  con- 
flict so  important,  although  unnoticed  in  history, 
seems  to  have  gone  on  until  the  rebellion  of 
Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  when  one  of  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents  was  the  complete  abolition  of  vil- 
lanage.  The  suppression  of  this  rebellion  was 
followed  by  severe  enactments,  through  which  the 
old  state  of  serfage  was  attempted  to  be  restored ; 
but  the  opiDortuuity  had  gone  by,  and  a  spirit  of 
independence  had  been  awakened  that  went  on- 
ward in  spite  of  statutes.  The  result  of  this  was 
evident  in  the  next  rebellion  of  the  people  con- 
ducted by  Jack  Cade  in  1450.  Here,  nothing 
was  spoken  about  villanage,  for  the  legality  of 
villanage  was  no  longer  absolute.  The  de- 
mands of  the  peoj)le  had  assumed  a  higher  tone, 
and  were  directed  against  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  the  crown  and  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  immediate  redress  was  required. 
And  besides  this,  they  demanded  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  elect  their  own  representa- 
tives in  parliament  without  the  interference  of 
the  nobility.  This  insurrection,  too,  was  not  so 
easily  quelled  as  the  first  had  been,  when  the 
boy  Eichard  II.  rode  up  to  the  angry  mutineers, 
and  appeased  them  with  a  few  empty  words. 
Instead  of  this,  they  repeatedly  defeated  the 
king's  troops  that  were  sent  against  them,  and 
were  oidy  quelled  at  last  from  want  of  sufficient 
leaders.  Their  principles,  also,  instead  of  being 
permanently  arrested,  sustained  nothing  worse 
than  a  temporary  check,  under  which  they  gained 
additional  vigour  for  a  more  successful  renewal 
of  the  contest. 

During  the  present  period  of  our  history,  the 
peasantry  of  England,  who  were  now  becoming 
free  to  serve  whom  and  where  they  pleased,  must, 
with  their  liberty,  have  been  acquiring  a  corres- 
l^ondent  increase  in  the  means  and  comforts  of 
domestic  life.  This  is  evident  from  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  rural  labourers  between  1388  and  1444, 
and  the  sumptuary  laws  that  were  afterwards 
enacted  to  repress  extravagance  of  dress  among 
the  working-classes.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
decree,  that  no  labourer  should  be  dressed  in 
broad-cloth  costing  more  than  two  shillino-s  a 
yard  ;  that  his  nether  habiliments,  called  hosen, 
consisting  of  breeches  and  stockings  composed 
of  one  piece,  should  not  cost  more  than  fourteen 
pence,  and  that  his  wife  shall  no  longer  wear  a 
girdle  garnished  with   silver,  or   a   kerchief  of 


cloth  costing  more  than  twelve-pence  per  plight 
— that  is,  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  Only  nineteen 
years  afterwards,  the  rise  in  the  condition  of  the 
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working-classes  is  curiously  indicated  by  a  fresh 
sumptuary  law,  in  which  this  twelve-penny  ker- 
chief is  superseded  by  one  of  twenty-pence,  be- 
yoml  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  head 
attire  of  the  labourer's  wife  was  not  allowed  to 
trespass.     From  the  same  source  we  learn,  that 
domestic  servants,  whether  of  lords,  tradesmen, 
or  artificers,  were  well  and  comfortably  fed,  hav- 
ing at  least  one  substantial  meal  a-day  of  flesh  or 
fisli,  while  the  other  meals  chiefly  consisted  of 
"  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals." 
In  turning  from  the  agricultural  to  the  mer- 
cantile progress  of  England  during  this  pei-iod,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  first  case  to  take  into  account 
the  population  of  the  towns  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  represented.     We  find, 
then,  that  as  yet,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  people  had  been  small,  compared  with  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  and  the  opportunities  that 
had  apparently  been  enjoyed;  for  while  the  whole 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
appears  to  have   been  about  2,000,000,   at   the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  after  a  lapse  of 
300  years,  it  only  amounted  to  about  2,500,000. 
The  visitation  of  dearth  to  which  England  had  been 
frequently  subject,  the  wars  with  Scotland  and 
France,  and  above  all,  the  destructive  pestilence 
of  1349  by  which  Europe  at  large  was  almost  half 
depopulated,  are  the  only  causes  to  which  we  can 
trace  this  slowness  of  increase.     Of  this  popu- 
lation, the  town  part   of  it  is  reckoned  at  not 
more  than  170,000,  or  little  more  than  a  fifteenth. 
In  these  statistics,  many  of  the  chief  cities  of 
England  present  an  astounding  contrast  to  the 
greatness  into  which  they  afterwards  expanded. 
Thus,   the   population   of    London   is    rated   at 
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about  35,000,  that  of  Bristol  9500,  that  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 4000,  that  of  Yarmouth  3000, 
that  of  Hull  2300.  Scarcely,  indeed,  were  there 
thirty  towns  in  England  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  2000  souls,  according  to  the  roll 
of  the  capitation  tax  in  1377.  And  yet,  all  this 
was  much,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  day; 
and  the  Gx'eek  historian  Laonieus  Chalcondyles, 
in  his  description  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
Europe  in  1400,  gives  the  following  account  of 
England: — "  It  is  full  of  towns  and  villages.  It 
has  no  vines,  and  but  little  fruit,  but  it  abounds 
in  corn,  honey,  and  wool,  from  which  the  natives 
make  great  quantities  of  cloth.  Loudon,  the 
capital,  may  be  preferred  to  every  city  of  the 
West  for  population,  opulence,  and  luxury.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  which,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide,  daily  receives  and  despatches 
trading  vessels  from  and  to  various  countries." 

In  the  above  extract,  the  Byzantine  mentions 
the  principal  article  of  English  commerce,  which 
still  consisted  of  wool.  This  sta23le,  by  the  fif- 
teenth century,  had  become  so  excellent,  that  it 
was  reckoned  superior  to  the  wool  of  Spain,  and 
was  used  therefore  even  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves in  the  manufacture  of  their  finest  cloths. 
The  Flemings  also,  who  were  still  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  found  that  they  could 
not  make  such  good  cloth  of  the  Spanish  wool 
by  itself,  as  when  it  was  mixed  with  English. 
Besides  wool,  the  trade  of  England  with  foreign 
countries  at  this  time  consisted  of  gunjjowder 
and  guns,  and  of  tin ;  while  the  imports  received 
in  return,  were  articles  of  mercery  and  haber- 
dashery, and  wines,  spices,  and  groceries.  The 
chief  countries  with  which  the  English  traded 
were  Flanders,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Florence,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
With  this  increase  of  traffic,  the  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant shijis  and  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building had  been  making  commensurate  pro- 
gress. Thus,  Henry  V.  built  several  dromons 
or  ships  of  war  at  Southampton,  so  large,  we  are 
told,  that  the  world  had  never  seen  the  like;  and 
one  of  them,  called  the  King's  Chamber,  of  ex- 
traordiuaiy  splendour,  carried  a  sail  of  purple 
silk,  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France  em- 
broidered on  it.  With  regard  to  the  merchant 
vessels,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  size, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  largest  carried  400, 
500,  and  even  900  tons.  As  ship-building  was 
now  of  such  importance  to  the  nation,  it  appears 
to  have  had  a  due  share  of  royal  encouragement, 
independently  of  the  stimulus  of  mercantile  gain. 
A  proof  of  this  we  have  in  the  history  of  John 
Taverner,  the  rich  merchant  of  Hull.  During  the 
reign  of  Hem-y  IV.,  he  built  "by  the  help  of  God 
a.nd  some  of  the  king's  subjects,"  as  it  is  express- 
ed in  the  royal  license,  a  ship  as  large  or  even 


larger  than  a  great  Venetian  carraek.  In  recom- 
pense of  such  a  patriotic  deed,  the  king  directed 
that  the  ship  should  be  called  the  Carraek  Grace 
Dleu,  and  its  owner  permitted  to  take  on  board 
"  wool,  tin,  lamb-skius,  wool-fels,  passelarges, 
and  other  hides,  raw  or  tanned,  and  any  other 
merchandise,  in  the  ports  of  Londou,  Hull,  or 
Sandwich,  and,  on  paying  aliens'  duty,  to  carry 
them  direct  to  Italy,  from  which  he  might  bring 
back  bow-staves,  wax,  and  other  foreign  joroduce 
necessary  for  the  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  nation." 

The  development  of  mercantile  enterprise  dur- 
ing this  period  was  impeded  by  many  serious 
obstacles.  Of  these,  the  most  obvious  was  the 
military  spirit  fostered  by  the  war  with  France. 
The  recent  successes  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  renewal  of  these  under 
Henry  V.,  gave  such  a  bias  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  that  the  peaceful  occupations  of  merchan- 
dise were  despised,  and  even  wealth  itself  was 
cheaply  estimated  except  as  the  prize  of  valour 
and  conquest.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  active  adventurous  spirits  of  the  country 
were  more  eager  to  cut  out  for  themselves  a 
fair  lordship  in  France,  than  to  attain  the  envied 
rank  of  wealthy  aldermen  and  worshipful  sheriffs 
at  home,  by  a  dull  unchivalrous  life  of  buying 
and  selling.  Then  came  the  cost  of  these  worth- 
less victories,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  their 
abandonment,  which  acted  as  successive  drains 
iipou  the  profits  of  the  mercantile  community. 
All  this  was  nothing  more  than  natural  to  a  peo- 
ple who,  in  adopting  commercial  pursuits,  had 
abated  nothing  of  their  high  military  character, 
and  were  ready  to  alternate  the  chances  of  traffic 
with  those  of  war  and  invasion.  But  even  worse 
than  the  obstacles  which  arose  from  this  source, 
and  which  were  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
were  those  that  accrued  from  legislative  enact- 
ments devised  with  the  vieAv  of  furtnering  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  nation.  These  con- 
sisted of  such  restrictions  as,  for  the  price  of 
a  present  benefit,  which  after  all  was  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  destroyed  that  reciprocity  of  one 
nation  with  another  in  buying  and  selling,  which 
forms  the  true  basis  of  mercantile  confidence  and 
prosperity.  A  few  specimens  of  these  laws  will 
suffice.  No  merchant  was  allowed  to  trade  to 
Iceland  and  Finland,  where  the  only  commodity 
of  traffic  was  salted  fish,  without  a  license  both 
from  the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. No  Englishman  was  to  sell  goods  to  any 
foreign  merchant  except  for  ready  money,  or 
goods  immediately  delivered.  No  foreign  mer- 
chant was  to  sell  any  goods  in  England  to 
another  foreigner  without  forfeiting  the  goods 
thus  sold — and  why? — that  the  .king  should 
sustain  no  loss,  and  the  national  merchandise  no 
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damage,  by  under -selling.  Another  mischief 
ai'ose  from  the  privileged  classes  themselves  en- 
tering into  the  gainful  occupations  of  traffic, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  pursue  at  greater 
advantage  from  their  superior  power  and  immu- 
nities, than  could  the  commons.  Thus,  the  kings 
and  nobles  were  traders,  so  that  Edward  III. 
was  nicknamed  the  wool-merchant  by  the  sove- 
reign of  France.  Even  bishops,  abbots,  and  other 
church  dignitaries,  were  also  traders,  and  fit- 
ted out  ships  under  the  protection  of  the  church, 
which  exempted  the  property  of  ecclesiastics 
from  the  usual  custom-house  duties.  In  all  these 
obstacles  we  distinctly  perceive  that  English  com- 
merce, like  English  liberty,  had  a  long  period  of 
experiment  and  trial  to  undergo  before  it  attained 
its  complete  maturity.  But  in  either  case,  was  it 
not  a  maturity  worth  whole  centuries  of  waiting 
for?  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try was  indicating  its  future  grandeur,  iu  the 
merchant-princes  with  which  the  present  period 
of  the  history  of  England  was  adorned.    Of  these, 


WiixiAM  Cannyno's  Brand  or  Merchant's  Mark.  — From 
stained  glass  in  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol. 

a  considerable  list  might  be  given,  but  at  i)re- 
sent  we  can  only  allude  to  the  principal  names. 
Among  these,  the  Poles  stand  conspicuous.  The 
first  of  the  race,  William  de  la  Pole,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  merchant  of  Hull  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  who  by  his  success  iu  traffic  became 
the  chief  moneyed  man  of  the  country,  and,  as 
such,  v/as  made  a  knight-banneret,  and  chief  ba- 
ron of  the  exchequer.  His  son  Michael,  who  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  made  Earl  of 
Suffolk ;  and  his  descendant,  after  many  family 
mutations,  was  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  Veign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm,  wdiose 
son  married  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  on  which 
account  John,  the  eldest  son  of  this  union,  was 
declared  by  Eichard  III.  his  presumptive  heir. 
In  this  way  the  descendants  of  a  Hull  merchant 
■would  have  occupied  the  tlu'one  of  England,  and 


perpetuated  a  royal  dynasty,  but  for  the  transi- 
tions in  which  the  Plantagenets  were  exchanged 
for  the  Tudors,  and  afterwards  for  the  Stuarts. 
Another  distinguished  English  merchant,  was 
William  Caunyng.  He  founded  St.  Mary  Church 
in  Bristol,  distinguished  himself  by  other  ])ublic 
benefactions,  and  was  so  eminent  as  a  merchant, 
that  the  largest  ships  of  England,  and  the  fai'thest 
extent  of  its  commerce,  owned  him  for  their  en- 
terjiriser  and  master.  Another  w^as  John  Taver- 
ner  of  Hull,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
merchant-fa vouj-ites  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  most 
renowned,  if  not  the  richest,  of  all,  was  Sir  Eichard 
Whytington;  for  what  man,  woman,  or  child  over 
England  or  even  Scotland,  is  ignorant  of  the  his- 


SiR  Richard  Whvtinoton. — From  the  portrait  engraved  by 
R.  Elstrack. 

tory  of  Whytington  and  his  cat?  Independently 
of  the  tale  of  his  feline  friend,  which  is  a  ridicu- 
lous blunder  founded  in  after  ages  upon  the 
figure  of  a  cat,  or  panther,  or  tiger,  stretched  at 
the  feet  of  his  efiigy  on  his  tomb,  he  was  famous 
as  tlu'ice  lord-mayor  of  London,  as  a  princely 
lender  to  Henry  IV.  and  his  son  in  their  pecu- 
niary difiiculties,  and  as  a  founder  of  benevolent 
institutions,  in  one  of  which  he  is  characterized 
as  "that  worthy  and  notable  merchant,  the  which 
while  he  lived  had  right  liberal  and  large  hands 
to  the  poor  people."  The  munificence  of  these 
early  merchant-princes  of  England  was  still  more 
remai-kable  than  the  large  fortunes  that  rewarded 
their  labours,  and  was  nobly  attested  by  the  col- 
leges, schools,  hosj^itals,  and  alms-hoases  which 
they  erected  and  endowed,  not  only  in  London, 
but   throughout   the   kingdom.      In  this  gene- 
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rous  public-spirited  fashion  they  expended  their 
wealth,  and  secured  for  themselves  a  grateful  re- 
membrance, long 
after  the  names 
of  their  high- 
born chivalrous 
contemporaries 
had  utterly  pass- 
ed away. 

In  turning  our 
attention  to  the 
manners  and  cus- 
toms that  were 
prevalent  dur- 
ing this  period 
in  England,  we 
cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  the 
iron  age  of  chi- 
valry was  rapid- 
ly passing  away, 
and  even  its  most 
solemn  forms  de- 
generating into 
idle  pageantry.  The  first  cannon  sounded  its 
death-knell.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  a  new  arm  of  warfare, 
against  which,  the 
best  tempered  mail, 
as  well  as  the  most 
practised  skill  of 
the  tourney,  were  to 
be  equally  unavail- 
ing. Knights  and 
steel-clad  nobles,  in- 
deed, were  reluctant 
to  doff  the  rich  armour 
which  had  given  them 
such  superiority  both  in 
the  display  of  a  pageant 
and  the  shock  of  battle ; 
and  therefore  they  tried 
to  arrest  the  inevitable 
departure  by  more  gaudy 
crests  and  armorial  cog- 
nizances —  by  a  more 
complete  as  well  as  more 
cumbrous  panoply — and 
by  extending  the  code  of 
rules  and  observances 
peculiar  to  combats  and 
tournaments.  To  this, 
among  other  causes,  may 
be  attributed  the  slow  progress  that  was  made 


Ar.mour  of  15th  Century. - 


'  This  specimen  is  from  Meyrick.  A  man  in  this  aa-mour 
could  not  raise,  lower,  or  turn  his  head,  nor  stir  his  left  shoulder; 
he  had  only  the  movement  of  his  bridle  arm  from  the  elbow,  to 
enable  him' to  stop  his  horse,  but  the  lance  arm  was  quite  free, 
for  obvious  reasons. — Meyrick. 


in  the  use  of  gunpowder,  compared  with  its  de- 
structive powers,  and  its  suitableness  for  every 
kind  of  warfare.  The  hand  that  had  wielded  a 
lance  would  have  made  a  sorry  figure  in  using 
a  linstock.  It  was  not,  therefore,  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe  that  gunnery  was  first 
studied  as  a  science;  and  artillery,  which  was 
originally  used  in  the  form  of  cannon,  and  that, 
too,  of  huge  calibre  and  most  unwieldy  structure, 
was  rather  planted  in  battery  against  the  walls 
of  a  town,  than  wheeled  into  the  field  of  battle. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  sieges  of  the  period,  we  find  such  a 
curious  blending  of  the  new  with  the  old  mode 
of  warfare — the  cannon  with  the  breaching-tower 
and  battering-ram,  and  troops  of  long  and  cross- 
bowmen  intermingled  with  small  parties  who 
used  hand-guns  and  arquebuses.  But  even  nobi- 
lity and  royalty  itself  were  at  last  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superior  powers  of  a  cannonade; 
and  Henry  V.,  who  took  every  town  to  which 
he  laid  siege,  was  perhaps  the  best  artillery  offi- 
cer of  his  day. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  any  further  mention 
of  the  chivalrous  exercises  and  usages  of  this 
period,  we  pass  onward  to  a  consideration  of  the 
archery  of  England,  and  the  arts  by  which  it  was 
improved  and  perfected.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  it  formed  so  essential  a  part  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  commons,  was  so  distinguished  in 
the  military  history  of  the  nation,  and  was  so 
soon  to  pass  away  among  the  things  that  had 
been.  To  its  archery,  even  more  than  to  its  gal- 
lant knighthood,  England  was  indebted  for  its 
most  distinguished  victories;  and  the  history  of 
the  country  itself  would  be  imperfect,  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  means  by  which  such 
important  advantages  were  gained. 

The  history  of  English  archery  dates  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  Norman  conquest.  Long 
before  this  period,  the  marauding  Danes  and 
Saxons  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  long- 
bow; but  after  their  settlement  in  England  they 
seem  to  have  laid  it  aside  for  weapons  adapted  to 
a  close  standing  fight — the  sword  and  spear,  but 
chiefly  the  heavy  two-handed  battle-axe  which 
they  wielded  so  gallantly  at  Hastings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  victoiy  of  William  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  archers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  ordered  them  to  discharge  their  arrows  up- 
wards so  that  they  should  fall  upon  the  defence- 
less heads  of  the  English.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  the  crossbow  which  was 
solely  used  on  this  occasion ;  but  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  longbow  must  also  have 
been  employed  by  the  Norman  archery,  is  evident 


'■^  This  figure  represents  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
from  his  monumental  eflBgy  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  War- 
wick. 
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from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  where  Harold  is  re- 
presented as  falling  dead  with  several  shafts  of 
the  latter  weapon  sticking  in  his  body,  and  one 
in  his  forehead.  The  general  disarming  of  the 
English  that  followed,  and  the  miseries  that  drove 
them  into  the  forests,  naturally  made  them  ar- 
chers. The  materials  for  weapons  were  at  hand; 
a  lono-bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows  could  be  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  the  armourer;  and 
with  these  they  could  bring  down  the  game 
that  formed  their  precarious  subsistence,  or  the 
enemies  that  were  sent  to  apprehend  them.  In 
this  way,  a  stern  necessity  converted  them  by 
thousands  into  admirable  bowmen;  and  when 
better  days  arrived,  the  instrument  that  had  so 
befriended  them,  became  their  favourite  and 
national  weapon.  They  had  thus  acquired  such 
means  of  independence  as  made  them  formidable 
to  their  Norman  rulers;  and  perhaps  it  was  this 
circumstance,  and  the  clearance  of  Sherwood  and 
other  such  forests  of  their  numerous  bands  of 
outlaws,  more  than  military  considerations,  that 
induced  Richard  I.  to  enact  such  laws  as  tended 
to  banish  the  longbow  out  of  England,  and  in- 
troduce the  crossbow,  which  was  of  more  dif- 
ficult fabrication,  in  its  stead.  But  his  own 
death,  which  occui'red  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz 
from  a  crossbow  bolt,  was  regarded  as  a  righte- 
ous retribution,  and  the  English  soon  made  his 
successors  aware  how  necessary  their  favourite 
weapon  and  matchless  skill  in  using  it  were  for 
the  national  defence.  Hence  the  high  encourage- 
ment that  was  given  to  the  jjractice  of  archery, 
and  the  prominent  figure  it  assumed  among  the 
rural  sports  and  competitions  of  the  yeomanry ; 
and  hence  also  the  high  wages  that  were  given 
to  the  archers  of  an  English  army  during  the 
period  of  militaiy  service.  To  the  same  effect 
were  the  numerous  laws  enacted  during  diffe- 
rent successive  reigns,  by  which  good  bows  and 
dexterous  bowmen  were  to  be  abundant  over 
the  whole  realm.  A  few  specimens  of  these  laws 
will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
By  two  statutes,  Edward  III.  encouraged  and 
enjoined  the  use  of  the  longbow  among  his 
English  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  an 
act  was  passed  to  compel  all  servants  to  practise 
with  it  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  By  the  7th 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  heads  of  arrows  were  to  be 
well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardened  at  the  points 
with  steel,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  arrows, 
and  imprisonment  of  the  maker,  whose  name  was 
also  to  be  stamped  on  every  arrow  head.  Henry 
V.  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to 
procure  feathers  from  geese  to  the  number  of 
six  from  each  goose,  for  the  purpose  of  winging 
the  missiles — often  poetically  called  the  "gallant 
gray-goose  shaft."  And  to  close  these  examples, 
it  was  decreed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  that 


ten  bow-staves  were  to  be  imported  from  abroad 
with  every  butt  of  Malmsey  or  Tyre  wine,  under 
a  penalty  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for 
each  butt  that  was  not  thus  accompanied.  This 
act  was  framed  by  jiarliament  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  bow- 
staves,  so  that  those  which  had  formerly  cost 
only  405.  or  46s.  Sd.  a  hundi-ed  at  the  utmost,  had 
now,  as  the  act  declared,  risen  to  the  "outrageous 
price"  of  £8  the  hundred,  and  all  through  the 
"seditious  confederacy  of  the  Lombards  trading 
to  this  country."  During  the  same  reign,  it  was 
also  enacted  in  1482,  that  "from  the  feast  of 
Easter  next  coming,  no  bowman  should  take  from 
any  of  the  king's  liege  jseople  for  a  longbow  of 
yew  more  than  35.  4t^."  The  fact  that  this  re- 
duction of  the  usual  price  was  still  equal  to  that 
of  a  good  musket  in  the  present  day,  the  diffe- 
rent value  of  money  being  considei'ed,  shows  the 
difficulty  that  now  existed  of  procuring  good 
wood  for  the  manufacture  of  a  bow,  as  well 
as  the'  labour  with  which  it  was  prepared  and 
fashioned. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
weapon  itself,  so  terrible  in  the  hands  of  an  Eng- 
lish archer,  and  so  available  in  national  conquest 
and  defence.  The  stave  was  six  feet  in  length, 
and  of  such  proportionable  strength,  weight,  and 
thickness,  that  only  to  bend  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  archery  of  any  other  country.  The 
wood  itself  was  generally  yew,  as  being  the 
strongest  and  most  elastic;  but  sometimes  elm, 
ash,  or  Brazil  wood  was  substituted,  although  not 
frequently.  In  selecting  the  stave,  the  nicest  scru- 
tiny was  necessary  to  see  that  the  wood  was  free 
from  knot,  warp,  and  every  kind  of  blemish ; 
and  on  being  chosen,  the  utmost  care  was  used 
in  cutting  and  smoothing  it,  so  that  it  should 
taper  by  just  degrees  from  its  centre  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  be  thus  fit  to  endure  every  strain 
that  might  be  laid  upon  it.  Being  thus  fashioned, 
the  weapon  was  to  be  strung,  and  then  came  the 
question  of  cordage,  upon  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  bow  so  much  depended.  Too  soft  a  cord 
would  snajj,  and  leave  the  archer  defenceless ; 
too  hard  or  too  fine  a  one,  however  strong,  would 
cut  the  wood,  and  soon  make  the  bow  useless. 
The  medium  adopted  was  a  string  of  silk,  which 
was  twisted  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  it 
might  be  sound  and  equal  throughout.  To  save 
also  both  wood  and  string,  and  have  them  always 
ready  for  action,  the  weapon  was  usually  carried 
in  a  sheath  or  case  made  of  woollen  or  canvas. 
The  importance  of  this  precaution  was  well 
shown  at  Azincourt,  where  the  Genoese  archers 
armed  with  crossbows  were  rendered  utterly 
useless  by  a  shower  of  rain  that  relaxed  their 
bow-strings,  which  were  composed  of*  gut  and 
unprotected,  while  the  English  had  only  to  un- 
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case  their  bows  that  were  as  efficient  as  ever. 
Even  when  not  engaged  in  active  service,  the 
English  archer  was  obliged  to  tend  his  weapon 
with  the  care  of  a  nurse ;  too  damp  or  too  dry  a 
place  was  certain  to  injure  it,  and  from  want  of 
rubbing,  oiling,  and  polishing,  it  would  become 
brittle,  or  lose  its  elasticity.  Even  the  place, 
therefore,  in  which  it  was  laid  up  within  his  cot- 
tage, as  well  as  the  regularity  with  which  it  was 
tended,  wei'e  matters  of  vital  consideration. 

The  manufacture  of  arrows,  which  comes  next 
to  be  considered,  was  fully  as  important  and 
difficult  as  that  of  bows.  So  various  was  the 
choice  of  material  for  this  purpose,  that  Ascham, 
in  his  Toxophilus,  has  enumei'ated  fifteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  with  which  arrows  were 
made;  but  the  asp  and  the  ash  were  generally 
preferred,  the  first  for  target-shooting  and  archery 
competitions,  and  the  second  for  warfare.  On 
this  account,  asp-wood  was  of  such  importance, 
as  in  1416  to  claim  the  attention  of  parliament; 
and  a  decree  was  passed  by  which  patten-makers 
were  forbid  to  use  this  material  for  making  clogs 
or  pattens,  as  such  wood  was  necessary  for  the 
making  of  arrows.  It  was  not  till  nearly  fifty 
years  after  that  the  unfortunate  patten-makers, 
in  consequence  of  their  remonstrance,  obtained 
permission  to  use  such  asp- wood  in  their  craft  as 
was  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  archer.     In 


Arrow  Heads,  one-half  tlie  actual  size. ' 

making  an  arrow,  the  utmost  attention  had  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  diffijrent  parts  of  which  it  was 
composed,  that  all  might  duly  correspond,  and 
be  fitted  for  their  respective  uses.  The  stele  or 
shaft  must  be  so  straiglit  and  smooth  as  to  pass 
correctly  from  the  bow,  and  the  feathered  ex- 
tremity be  exactly  pi-oportioned  in  its  buoyancy 
to  the  weight  of  the  steel  head.     The  head  itself 


'  From  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  &c.— (1,  2),  Found  at 
New  Farm,  Blenheim  Park,  Oxon  ;  (3,  4),  Found  on  the  field  of 
the  battle  of  Bamet ;  (5),  A  quarrel  with  the  shaft  attached, 
found  packed  with  others  in  a  barrel  in  the  arsenal  of  Mont 
Ferrand  (Clermont-le-Ferramr ;  ((!,  7),  Found  in  Friday  Street, 
London  ;  (S),  Cloth-yard  arrow  head,  foimd  near  Salisbury. 
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was  made  of  fine  steel,  critically  edged  and  pointed ; 
the  feather  was  generally  from  the  goose,  and 
gray  in  colour,  so  that  its  flight  might  give  as 
little  warning  as  possible,  and  sometimes  from 
the  second  feather  of  the  wing,  which  was  es- 
teemed the  best  by  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs 
in  archery.  These  arrows  were  of  various  kinds: 
thus,  we  read  of  forked  ai-rows,  where  the  sharp 
steel  barbs  pointed  towards  the  feathers;  and 
broad  arrows,  of  which  the  barbs  pointed  for- 
wards; and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently, 
they  had  sharp  heads  not  barbed  but  rounded 
like  a  bodkin.  Arrows,  too,  were  of  different 
weight  and  thickness,  to  suit  tlie  distance  of  the 
mark  and  the  changes  of  the  wind.  Besides 
these  missiles  which  were  fashioned  for  deadly 
purposes,  whistling  arrows  were  sometimes  used 
in  war  for  giving  signals  in  the  night. 

It  is  now  full  time,  however,  to  see  how  these 
weapons  were  handled;  but  for  this  purpose,  we 
would  rather  repair  to  the  village  green  than  to 
the  field  of  battle.  There,  at  set  times,  the  whole 
village  and  its  neighbourhood  were  assembled, 
and  those  who  were  to  compete  in  archery  wore 
not  only  the  succinct  picturesque  dress  which  old 
tradition  has  so  indelibly  associated  with  the  gay 
greenwood,  but  also  a  bracer  laced  on  the  left 
arm,  and  a  shooting  glove  on  the  right  hand. 
The  bracer  was  made  of  hardened  leather,  and  so 
stiff  that  the  motion  of  the  arm  did  not  wrinkle 
it,  and  so  smooth  that  it  did  not  arrest  the  free 
motion  of  the  string  ;  while  the  glove,  whicli 
protected  the  fingers  from  being  chafed  in  draw- 
ing the  cord,  had  the  leather  upon  the  forefinger 
thicker  than  the  rest,  as  it  was  there  that  the 
pull  of  the  string  was  most  felt.  The  marks 
to  be  shot  at  in  such  trials  were  of  three  kinds 
— butts,  pricks,  and  rovers.  The  first  was  a 
level  mark,  and  required  a  strong  arrow  with 
a  broad  feather;  the  second  was  a  mark  of 
compass,  but  at  a  fixed  distance,  for  which  a 
shaft  of  middling-sized  feather  was  necessary; 
-i  and  the  third  was  a  roving  or  shifting  mark, 
carried  to  different  places  of  the  field,  and 
reqiiiring  arrows  of  various  kinds  suited  to 
the  distances.  The  general  range  of  distance 
for  marks  in  the  practice  of  archery  was  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  yards  ;  but  some  of  the  old 
English  ballads  describe  tremendous  shots,  where 
the  distance  was  400  yards,  and  the  mark  nothing 
more  than  a  slender  white  wand,  that  was  to  be 
cleft  in  two  with  a  broad  arrow. 

Having  now  taken  his  stand  and  bent  liis 
bow,  the  archer  selected  from  his  quiver,  or  the 
sheaf  in  his  belt,  the  arrow  best  suited  for  the 
mark.  Having  surveyed  place  and  distance,  he 
also  calculated  the  force  of  whatever  current  of 
air  might  be  in  motion,  and  the  precise  bearing 
it  would  have  upon  his  arrow  in  full  flight.  All 
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being  in  readiness,  he  took  his  station  fairly  and 
uprightly,  his  left  foot  at  a  convenient  distance 
in  advance  of  his  right,  holding  the  bow  by  the 
middle,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out,  and  with 


Archer  of  15th  Century. — From  Royal  JISS.  14.  E.  IV. 

the  three  first  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow  affixed 
to  the  bow-string.  If  the  mark  was  a  distant 
one,  the  ari'ow  had  to  be  drawn  to  the  head; 
but  the  pull  required 
to  be  steady  and  uni- 
form, otherwise  the 
string  might  snap, 
or  the  bow  itself  be 
broken.  The  arrow 
had  then  to  be  de- 
livered smartly  and 
at  once,  as  further 
delay  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  hand  or 
injured  the  aim.  Thus 
the  archers  shot,  and 
thus  the  mark  was 
hit,  while  the  on- 
lookers let  loose  their 
suspended  breath  in 
an  applauding  huzza. 
In  reading  the  ex- 
ploits of  English  ar- 
chery, we  ai-e  not  so 
much  struck  with  its 
accuracy  as  its  force, 
for  seldom  could  plate 

and  mail  resist  the  terrible  dint  of  the  cloth- 
yard  shaft.  But  independently  of  the  strength 
of  the  bow  and  the  weight  of  the  arrow,  the 
string  wag  pulled  not  to  the  breast,  as  among 


Archer  OF  15th  Century. — From 
Cotton  MSS.  JuHu3  E.  IV. 


other  nations,  but  to  the  right  ear,  while  the 
shooter,  instead  of  depending  upon  mere  strength 
of  arm,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  for- 
ward ujDon  the  bow  while  in  the  act  of  drawing 
the  string,  so  that  every  muscle  was  brought  into 
full  play.  As  no  other  toxophilites  had  either 
strength  to  bend  or  skill  to  handle  such  a  weapon, 
England  remained  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  parliament  to  en- 
force the  practice  and  encourage  the  competi- 
tions of  archery,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  it 
legislated  for  the  due  manufacture  of  the  weapons. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for  by  other  enactments, 
the  male  children  of  the  yeomanry  were  to  be 
furnished  with  bows  proportioned  to  their  size, 
and  exercised  in  shooting  until  they  had  reached 
full-grown  manhood.  Acts  of  parliament,  how- 
ever, powerful  though  the}'-  msLV  be  in  creating  fes- 
tiva,ls,  cannot  furnish  the  joviality  that  is  neces- 
sary to  gladden  them ;  and  these  oft-repeated  laws 
that  commanded  people  to  assemble  and  be  merry, 
only  produced  such  a  deadening  efi'ect  as  at  last 
made  the  village  meeting.?  anything  than  gi-ate- 
ful  to  the  commons  of  England.  This,  too,  was 
especially  the  case,  when  it  was  fomid  that  hag- 
but  and  arquebuse  could  disable  an  enemy  as  eifec- 
tually  as  the  longbow,  without  demanding  the 
training  of  a  lifetime  to  use  them.  Ai^chery,  there- 
fore, declined  with  chivahy,  and  from  the  sama 
cause;  so  that  we  hear  little  of  it  after  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  wdiere  the  quiver  of  England  was 
well  nigh  expended. 

Among  the  public  sports  of  the  English  of 
this  period,  dramatic  representations  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place.  The?e,  which  were  at  first  of  a 
religious  character,  commenced  not  in  England 
but  France,  which  took  the  lead  of  the  former 
country  not  only  in  civilization,  but  in  that  in- 
ventiveness and  love  of  excitement  upon  which 
the  drama  so  essentially  depends.  As  they  were 
at  first  of  a  religious  character,  they  natm-ally 
originated  in  those  who  were  properly  the  oftice- 
bearers  of  religion — palmers  and  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  other  consecrated  places,  who,  on 
their  retiu-n,  recited  "  harsh-sounding  rhymes  " 
and  ballads  at  the  corners  of  streets,  about  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  and  the  miracles  of  the  apostles 
and  saints.  The  crowds,  who  perhaps  had  no 
other  means  of  acquiring  such  instruction,  flocked 
as  eagerly  round  these  sacred  troubadour.?,  as 
Asiatics  round  a  story-teller;  and  thus  buildings 
were  soon  erected  for  the  accommodation 'of  the 
audience,  and  stages  for  the  singers.  At  last, 
action  was  added  to  recitation,  and  the  simple 
ballad  was  expanded  into  the  mii-acle  play,  by 
the  same  natural  transition  that  the  cart  of 
Thespis  became  a  theatre.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  miracle  play,  which  was  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial in  its  structure,  assumed  the  more  complex 
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form  of  the  mystery.  In  this  kind  of  play,  the 
stage,  Avhich  was  now  a  huge  structure,  was  com- 
posed of  several  scaffoldings  or  stories,  the  high- 
est of  which  represented  heaven,  the  second 
earth,  the  third  Pilate's  house  or  Herod's  palace, 
and  the  fourth  hell,  which  was  upon  the  fore- 
front of  the  stage,  and  exhibited  as  the  gaping 
mouth  of  a  huge  dragon,  that  opened  and  shut 
as  the  devils  made  their  exits  and  entrances. 
From  the  mixture  of  so  many  characters,  celes- 
tial, terrestrial,  and  infernal,  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  events,  a  single  j^lay  often  required  several 
hundreds  of  actors;  but  these  could  be  easily 
found  for  audiences  that  were  not  disposed  to  be 
over-critical. 

These  religious  dramas  appear  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  London  so  early  as  a.d.  1180.  This 
we  ascertain  from  Fitz-Stephen,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  Becket,  where  he  commends  them 
as  a  greatly  superior  kind  of  plays  to  those  acted 
in  ancient  Rome,  as  they  represented  the  miracles 
of  holy  confessors,  or  the  sufferings  in  which  the 
martyrs  had  displayed  their  constancy.  Even 
jalayhouses  also  appear  to  have  existed  at  this 
time  in  London  ;  but  in  the  want  of  such  accom- 
modation, the  miracles  and  mysteries  were  often 
performed  in  churches.  When  they  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  open  air,  temporary  scaffolds  or 
stages  were  erected  for  the  purpose,  that  some- 
times moved  upon  wheels,  so  that  each  part  of 
the  town,  in  tiu-n,  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
representation.  These  plays  appear  to  have  had 
neither  regular  dialogue  nor  jjlot,  but  were  gene- 
rally a  collection  of  episodes,  which  were  sometimes 
so  numerous,  that  a  single  piece  occupied  several 
days  in  the  performance.  Thus,  one  acted  in 
1391  by  the  parish  clerks,  at  the  Skinner's  Well, 
beside  Smithfield,  at  which  the  king,  queen,  and 
nobility  were  present,  lasted  three  days;  while 
another  in  1409,  which  commenced  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  went  onward  through  the 
whole  gospel  history,  lasted  eight  days.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  France,  the  actox'S  were  not  far  to 
seek ;  and  sometimes  they  wei-e  the  scholars  of 
a  particular  school,  at  other  times  the  craftsmen 
of  a  guild,  who  provided  the  play  at  their  own 
])roper  expense.  Even  the  clergy  also,  who  soon 
esteemed  these  plays  as  cheap  and  popular  gos- 
pels by  which  the  people  might  be  enlightened, 
and  the  cause  of  religion  advanced,  became  not 
only  the  composers  of  miracles  and  mysteries, 
but  also  actors  in  their  representation,  while  the 
sacred  vestments  and  ornaments  of  their  cliurches 
were  freely  lent  to  further  the  exhibition.  It 
is  not  strange,  however,  that  these  dramas,  in 
course  of  time,  degenerated  from  the  sacred  cha- 
racter in  which  thej'  had  commenced,  and  that 
the  full  scope  which  they  allowed  to  the  fancy 
descended  into  buffoonery  and  profanity.     Thus, 


iu  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  mysteries  were  fre- 
quently exhibited,  the  third  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity was  represented  by  a  white  pigeon  let  down 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  succeeded  by  a  censer 
smoking  with  perfume.  In  the  exhibitions  of 
hell,  also,  in  the  lowest  compartment  of  the  stage, 
instead  of  the  tragic  warnings  which  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon  should  have  breathed  forth,  all  was 
farce  and  merriment ;  and  the  harlequin  devils 
who  issued  from  it,  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar 
of  laughter  by  their  coarse  jokes,  and  the  ludi- 
crous punishments  which  they  inflicted  upon  con- 
demned sinners.  The  earliest  miracle  play  that 
exists  in  English,  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harleian 
MSS. ;  and  the  subject  is  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell  for  the  liberation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  prophets,  and  John  the  Baptist. 

As  these  plays  were  little  better  than  gaudy 
pageantries  and  a  mere  bustle  of  action,  a  more 
simple  sjaecies  of  the  drama  succeeded  in  the  form 
of  morality  plays,  by  Avhich  the  miracle  and  mys- 
tery were  superseded.  By  this  jilan,  the  un- 
wieldy tiers  of  scaffolding  were  reduced  to  a 
single  stage,  that  could  not  only  be  set  up  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  but  moved  into  court-yards 
and  halls;  while  the  subject  of  the  play  was  sim- 
plified, and  the  number  of  the  actors  diminished. 
The  personages  were  now  the  representatives  of 
good  and  evil  qualities,  while  the  moral  consisted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture and  punishment  of  the  latter.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  that  this  poetical,  even-handed 
justice  was  strictly  adhered  to,  or  even  thought 
of ;  and  the  taste  of  the  many,  as  iu  every  such 
attempt,  at  last  predominated  over  that  of  the 
judicious  few.  The  chief  characters  in  the  mo- 
rality were  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  The  first  of 
these  was  generally  a  hideous  monster,  invested 
with  all  the  popular  attributes  of  horns,  hoofs, 
tail,  and  shaggy  hide,  and  who  usually  made  his 
entrance  upon  the  scene  with  the  startling  cry  of 
"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho ! "  Sometimes,  however,  when  he 
had  a  more  seductive  part  to  perform,  his  cos- 
tume was  that  of  a  trim  gallant  according  to  the 
court  fashion  of  the  day,  as  the  following  inven- 
tory of  a  dress  for  Satan  in  one  of  the  Coventr}?^ 
Plays  will  fully  attest : — 

"Of  fine  coi-devan,  a  goodly  pair  of  peaked  shoon.  Hosen 
enclosed  of  the  most  costious  (costly)  cloth  of  crimsou,  .  .  .  with 
two  dozen  points  of  cheverelle,  the  aglets  of  silver  fine. 

A  shirt  of  fine  Holland. 

A  stomacher  of  clear  Reynes,  the  best  that  may  be  bought. 

Cadioe  wool  or  flock,  to  stuff  withal  the  doublet. 

A  gown  of  three  yards. 

A  dagger  for  devotion 

With  side-locks  to  the  collar  hanging  down. 

A  high  small  bonnet." 

As  for  the  Vice  of  the  play,  he  was  a  merry 
but  most  iniquitous  buffoon,  similar  to  the  harle- 
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quia  of  a  modern  pantomime,  who  encountered 
Satan  with  a  sword  or  dagger  of  hith,  and  usually 
had  the  best  of  it  through  the  performance,  until 
the  close,  when  he  was  worsted,  and  carried  off 
to  hell  on  the  devil's  back.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  deterioriation  of  these  moralities, 
which  at  length  became  anything  but  moral ; 
while  the  religion  they  inculcated  was  often  in 
full  keeping  with  their  practice.  Sometimes  this 
had  to  be  apologized  for;  and  in  the  Chester 
Plays,  a  proclamation  was  usually  made,  that 
though  some  things  therein  were  introduced  "  not 
warranted  by  any  writ,"  they  were  brought  in 
"to  make  sport,"  and  "  to  glad  the  hearers."  Of 
those  productions  in  writing  that  gradually  were 
matured  into  the  English  drama,  we  have,  1st, 
the  Townley  Collection,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  2d,  the 
Coventry  Plays,  which  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and  3d,  the  Chester  Plays,  that 
were  the  immediate  jirecursors  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  usual  seasons 
for  acting  them  were  Christmas  and  the  Whit- 
sun  holidays.  As  from  the  extensive  proper- 
ties, and  great  number  of  actors  which  they  re- 
quired, they  could  only  be  exhibited  in  London 
and  the  largest  cities,  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  contented  with  occasional  bands  of 
strolling  players,  who  already  were  reckoned  vile 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  whose  migrations 
were,  like  those  of  gipsies  or  outlaws,  closely 
watched  by  the  country  justices.  What  might 
be  called  puppet  plays  were  also  exhibited,  in 
which  the  most  sacred  events  in  the  history  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  acted  by  little 
wooden  puppets. 

It  was  not,  however,  within  these  limits  that 
the  struggling  spirit  of  the  English  drama  could 
now  be  confined ;  and  private  theatricals  were 
in  abundance  at  the  festivals  of  the  wealthy, 
usually  in  that  allegorical  form  which  so  much 
pervaded  the  public  theatrical  representations. 
Besides  these,  there  were  mummings  performed 
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A  Mumming. — Strutt's  Spoits  and  Pastimes. 

at  court,  and  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  at 
Christmas,  wherein  the  performers  dressed  and 
masked  themselves  to  represent  birds,  beasts, 
mythic  personages,  and  angels,  according  to  their 


several  fancies.  It  was  through  a  fearful  court 
mumming  of  this  kind  that  Charles  VI.  of  France 
lost  his  reason,  by  which  such  miseries  were  en- 
tailed upon  his  kingdom.  Of  a  higher  descrii> 
tion  still  were  those  national  pageants  by  which 
a  public  event  was  commemorated,  and  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  miracle,  mystery,  and' 
morality  plays  were  exhausted  to  the  uttermost, 
as  well  as  commingled  in  most  admired  disorder. 
Such  was  that  with  which  Henry  V.  was  wel- 
comed on  his  arrival  in  London,  after  the  victory 
of  Azincourt,  that  had  made  the  whole  nation  wild 
with  triumph.  On  reaching  Eltham,  he  was  met 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  dressed 
all  in  red,  with  white  hoods ;  and  on  passing  for- 
ward to  Blackheath,  te  was  received  by  20,000 
citizens  who  rode  out  to  welcome  him.  On 
crossing  London  bridge  at  the  head  of  this 
mighty  cavalcade,  he  found  at  the  drawbridge 
two  temporary  pageant  turrets  that  had  been  set 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  front  of  them  a  large 
giant,  who  hailed  him  in  well-conned  verse.  On 
the  top  of  one  turret  was  a  lion  and  an  antelope, 
and  on  the  other,  a  host  of  angels,  that  saluted 
him  with  the  anthem,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  rode  through  the 
city,  the  streets  in  his  route  being  canopied  with 
rich  cloths,  and  the  windows  hung  with  pieces  of 
tapestry  and  silk ;  and  at  Cornhill  there  was  a 
tower  occupied  by  the  patriarchs,  who  broke 
forth  at  his  coming  with,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a 
new  song;  jiraise  his  name  in  the  holy  church;" 
and  having  ended,  they  let  loose  a  shower  of  live 
birds  that  flew  and  fluttered  round  his  victorious 
head.  On  reaching  Cheapside,  where  the  conduits 
ran  wine,  the  chief  conduit  was  surmounted  by  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  their  song  was,  "Have  mercy 
on  my  soul,  O  Lord  ;"  and  when  they  finished  it, 
twelve  kings  who  accompanied  them  knelt  and 
presented  offerings  to  the  victor  of  France,  and 
welcomed  his  return.  This  j^art  of  the  joageant  was 
also  rivalled  by  another  that  was  near  it ;  this  was 
the  cross  of  Cheapside,  which  was  now  tm'reted 
antl  bannered,  and  a  host  of  angels  upon 
it  singing,  "  Nobel,  uobel,"  and  presenting 
basons,  no  doubt  filled  with  costly  offer- 
ings, to  the  hero.  All  this  mummery,  as 
modern  taste  would  account  it,  but  which 
is  described  both  in  poetry  and  prose  with 
enthusiastic  unction  by  Lydgate,  Fabyan, 
and  the  old  histoi'ians,  was  closed  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  where  Henry  ^vas  received 
by  fourteen  bishops,  richly  attired  and 
mitred,  and  with  censers  in  their  hands, 
who  pel-formed  a  triumphant  Te  Beum; 
after  which  he  retired,  no  doubt  right  weary,  to 
his  palace  at  Westminster.  How  strangely  do 
our  thoughts  pass  from  the  hero  of  such  a  page- 
ant, to  the  same  hero  impersonated  by  tlje  glo- 
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rious  genius  of  Shakspeare  !  What  was  all  this 
compared  with  a  single  scene  in  the  Boar  tavern 
at  Eastcheap  ? 

In  turning  to  the  more  common  sports  and 
amusements  of  this  period,  we  begin,  as  we  have 
done  hitherto,  with  the  aristocracy.  In  addition 
to  the  rough  exercises  and  training  of  chivalry, 
now  become  more  laborious  than  ever  from  the 
greater  weight  of  armour  which  the  changes  of 
warfare  had  made  necessary,  they  still  continued 
the  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting.  In  the  lat- 
ter, however,  an  innovation  was  introduced  by 
iuclosures  being  paled,  into  wliich  the  beasts  of 
game  were  driven,  while  from  sheds  and  sylvan 
booths  erected  at  the  entrance  of  these  inclosures, 
the  hunters  coolly  selected  the  animals,  and 
brought  them  down  with  their  arrows.  In  this 
way,  kings,  lords,  and  reverend  bishops  and 
abbots  endeavoured  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing, without  the  toil  and  risk  that  usually  at- 
tended it.  Was  this  significant  of  the  fact  that 
the  commons  were  better  protected  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  grounds  better  cultivated  than 
hitherto  ?  A  growing  disinclination  to  rough 
exercises  may  also  have  had  its  weight  in  pro- 
moting this  inclosure  hunting,  as  the  sports  of 
running,  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  and  spear- 
throwing  were  going  out  of  fashion  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  descending  to  the  lower.  The 
game  of  tenuis,  afterwards  so  fashionable,  appears 
by  this  time  to  have  been  introduced  into  England, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  insolent  message  of 
the  French  dauphin  to  Henry  V.,  who,  according 
to  our  early  historians,  sent 
the  English  king  by  way  of 
present  a  set  of  tennis  balls. 
The  game  at  first  was  played 
in  the  open  air ;  but  when  it 
grew  into  favour,  tennis-courts 
were  erected  in  great  inns  and 
the  mansions  of  the  chief  no- 
bility. In  sedentary  games 
dicing  still  kept  its  place;  but 
already  a  game  had  been  in- 
troduced into  England  before 
whose  seductions  all  the  others 
were  to  yield.  This  was  card- 
playing,  which,  as  is  well-known,  was  invented  to 
amuse  the  melancholy  hours  of  the  insane  Charles 
VI.  From  France  the  amusement  quickly  ex- 
tended not  only  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
but  also  to  England,  where  it  became  so  prevalent, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  law  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  English  card-makers,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  cards  from  abroad.  At  first, 
the  cards  were  rich  paintings  executed  with  ar- 
tistic skill,  in  the  highest  departments  of  colour- 
ing and  gilding,  so  that  a  single  pack  was  a  very 
costly  purchase ;  but  when  the  passion  for  this 


amusement  increased,  the  wits  of  men  were  set 
to  work  in  inventing  cards  of  inferior  price,  and 
better  fitted  for  daily  handling.  The  result  was, 
the  application  of  the  newly-invented  art  of 
printing;  and  accordingly  cards  were  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  stamping  them  with  wooden 
blocks,  and  afterwards  filling  the  outline  with 
colouring,  which  was  done  by  hand.  In  this 
way  card-making  soon  became  a  regular  craft. 
The  games  first  used  were  Trump  and  Primero, 
but  soon  others  of  a  more  complex  character 
were  invented,  by  which  money  was  more  cleverly 
lost  and  won  than  ever  it  had  been  by  dice, 
chess,  and  tables.  The  history  of  card-playing 
in  England  after  this  date  is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  comment. 

The  fashionable  costume  of  this  period  under- 
went few  alterations ;  it  had  attained  its  climax 
of  foppery  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  aud 
there  it  was  suffered  to  remain.  Accordingly,  in 
the  dresses  of  gentlemen  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  son,  as  they  are  delineated  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  period,  we  have  the 
same  flowing  attire  as  formei'ly,  and  the  same 
preposterous  wideness  aud  length  of  sleeves,  that 
must  have  cost  the  wearer  no  little  trouble  to  keep 
from  trailing  on  the  ground  as  he  walked  along. 
Happily,  however,  we  miss  the  high  mulf-like  bon- 
net which  makes  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  the 
illuminations  of  the  period  of  Richard  II.;  but 
instead  of  this,  we  have  hats  of  every  shape,  aud 
hoods  twisted  into  every  variety.  Of  course,  we 
find  in  these  every  change  from  the  graceful  to  the 


Men's  Head-Dresses 


OF  Fifteenth  Century.— Figs.  1,  2,  4,  Royal  MSS.  15.  D.  III.; 
Fig.  3,  Cotton  MSS.  20.  C.  VII. 

ridiculous— from  the  elegant  and  regal-looking 
turban  of  the  East,  to  the  wide-brimmed  uncouth 
hat  of  the  modern  dustman  or  coal-heaver.  But  the 
most  becomiiig  of  these,  as  well  as  the  best  known 
of  them  all,  from  being  the  head-dress  with  which 
the  pictures  of  Henry  IV.  are  usually  adorned, 
was  the  roundlet,  a  light  turban  surrounding  a 
skull-cap,  from  which  a  graceful  drapery  de- 
scended on  either  side.  From  the  same  pictures 
we  find  the  hair  closely  cropped  and  the  faces 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of  old  men  and  grave 
government  functionaries,  who  appear  to  have 
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worn  their  beards  either  peaked  or  forked  ;  and 
martialists,  who  retained  their  mustachios.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  this  period^  the  long  pike 
disappeared  from  the  shoe,  but  in  the  later  part 
it  returned  in  gi-eater  longitude  than  ever.  So 
highly  valued  indeed  was  this  singular  piece  of 
extravagance,  and  in  consequence,  even  ah-eady 
"  the  toe  of  the  peasant  came  so  near  the  heel  of 
the  courtier,"  that  by  a  sumj^tuary  statute  of 
1463,  none  but  lords  were  allowed  to  wear  shoes 
or  boots  having  pikes  more  than  two  inches  long. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the 
love  of  rich  clothing  had  become  so  great,  and 
the  distinctions  of  rank  so  confounded,  in  conse- 
quence of  inferiors  vieing  in  dress  and  ornament 
with  those  above  them ;  that  parliament  again  in- 
terfered ;  and  in  1482  the  following  restrictions 
were  enacted,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as 
manifested  in  its  costume,  will  be  best  under- 
stood. None  were  to  use  cloth  of  gold  and  silk 
of  purple,  except  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
No  one  under  the  rank  of  a  duke  was  to  wear 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue.  No  one  under  the  rank 
of  lord  was  to  wear  plain  cloth  of  gold.  No  one 
under  the  rank  of  knight  might  jjresume  to  wear 
any  velvet  in  his  doublet  or  gown,  or  any  damask 
or  satin  in  his  gown;  and  no  one  under  the  rank 
of  esquire  or  gentleman  might  have  a  doublet  of 
damask  or  satin,  or  a  gown  of  chamlet.  No  one, 
also,  who  was  not  of  noble  rank  was  to  wear 
either  foreign  woollen  or  fur  of  sables ;  and 
(strangest  of  all!)  no  one  was  to  wear  garments 
which  Avere  characterized  as  being  of  indecent 
brevity,  unless  he  had  the  high  privilege  of  be- 
longing to  the  i^eerage. 

With  regard  to  female  costume,  the  greatest 
variations  which  it  underwent  were  chiefly  in 
regard  to  head  attire.  These  variations,  too, 
were  by  no  means  for  the  better;  so  that  instead 
of  the  gold  net-work,  or  flower-chaplets  with 
which  they  had  been  so  gracefully  adorned,  the 
heads  of  ladies  were  now  attired  in  a  fashion  of 
which  even  the  paintings  of  the  day  have  failed 
to  give  a  sufficiently  intelligible  idea.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  these  head-dresses  were  forked 
or  horned  in  such  a  preposterous  fashion,  and 
rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  outdo  all  former  ex- 
travagances, and  as  such  were  vehemently  de- 
nounced by  the  preachers,  and  ridiculed  by  the 
poets  of  the  day.  But  besides  these,  there  were 
the  reticulated  and  the  heart-shaped  head-dresses, 
as  they  have  been  termed  by  modern  antiquaries; 
and  steeple  head-dresses,  similar  in  form  to  those 
still  woi-n  by  the  female  peasantry  in  Normandy. 
But  over  all  these  the  horned  fashion  bore  the 
pre-eminence,  and  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Cotton  and  Harleian  MSS.  they  appear  with 
such  an  enormous  altitude,  as  makes  us  won- 
der how  female  taste  could  at  any  period  have 


become  so  depraved.  At  last,  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  these  absurdities 
disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  more  ra- 


Ladies'  IIead-Dresses.  ' — From  Monuments. 

tional  adornment.  This  was  a  velvet  cap  or 
cowl  turned  back  upon  the  brow,  and  hanging 
down  to  the  shoulders  behind  in  plaits;  but  such 
a  simple  fashion  was  not  enough  without  wings 
made  of  some  light  gossamer  stuff,  and  standing 
out,  as  if  the  wearer  was  prepared  for  instant 
flight.  In  other  respects,  the  female  costume 
consisted  of  the  long  gown,  or  the  cote  hardie  of 
the  period  of  Richard  II.,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  long  trailing  sleeves,  and  upon  which  all  that 
superfluity  of  cloth  was  wasted  that  was  soon 


'  (1),  Beatrice,  Comitess  of  Arundel,  died  1432;  from  her  mouu- 
ment  in  the  church  at  Anuidel.  (2),  Joan,  wife  of  William 
Phelip,  Lord  Bardolph;  from  her  effigy  in  Horeringham  Church, 
ISTotts;  died  early  in  fifteenth  century.  (3),  Catherine,  Countess 
of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  from  their  monument  in 
AVingfield  Church,  Suffolk.  (The  earl  died  at  the  siege  of  Hex- 
ham, A.D.  1432).  (4),  Philiiipa,  Duchess  of  York,  died  1433; 
from  the  monumental  effigy  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  West 
minster  Abbey. 
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after  transferred  to  the  sweeping  train.  This 
hist  change  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when,  in  addition  to  the  contraction  of  sleeves, 
tlie  waist  of  the  gown  was  reduced  to  extreme 


Costumes  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.— Royal  MSS.  15.  D.  Ill 

brevity,  the  gown  seeming  to  consist  of  nothing 
but  shoulders  and  train,  with  a  high-girdled  zone 
to  mark  their  respective  limits.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  females  as  they  are  robed  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  this  era;  but  the  filling 
up  of  the  picture  we  cannot  otherwise  describe, 
than  that  it  presents  the  usual  amount  of  fur, 
embroidery,  and  jewellery. 

In  proceeding  to  the  domestic  life  and  habits 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  our  first 
business  is  to  inquii-e  into  the  state  of  the  dwell- 
ings which  they  now  inhabited.      And  here  we 
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n ADDON  Hall,  a  Castellated  JIansion  of  Fifteenth  Century. — From  Lysone'  Derbyshire 

find  that  the  strong,  tyrannous-looking  castle 
with  which  the  noble  had  overawed  his  own  dis- 
trict, was  ah-eady  becoming  a  mere  relic  of  de- 
parted feudalism,  and  giving  place  to  mansions 
of  a  less  warlike,  but  more  comfortable  chai-acter. 
The  towers  and  turrets  of  the  new  habitations 


were  not  so  much  the  defences  as  the  orna- 
ments of  the  building,  while  what  might  be  called 
the  home  part  of  it,  instead  of  being  a  keep  in  the 
centre,  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  range; 
the  moat,  too,  was  either  con- 
tracted or  dispensed  with,  while 
the  windows  were  greatly  en- 
larged and  multiplied.  Like 
the  state  of  the  age  itself,  they 
were  transitions  from  the  feudal 
to  the  civilized  life — the  com- 
bination of  castle  and  manor, 
in  which  the  latter  character- 
istic was  fast  predominating. 
While  such  were  the  homes  of 
the  nobility,  those  of  the  gentry 
of  England  were  still  more 
modernized  and  peaceful  in 
their  character,  having  now  an 
amount  of  gi-acefulness,  orna- 
ment, and  comfort  that  were 
the  best  indications  of  peaceful 
security  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. As  yet,  however,  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments, whether  of  castle  or  manor,  had  frequent- 
ly neither  wainscotting  on  the  walls,  nor  plaster 
on  the  ceiling ;  and  this  cold,  discomfort,  and 
nakedness  were  but  clumsily  concealed  by  the 
dust-laden  and  time-soiled  arras  and  tapestry 
that  still  kept  their  wonted  places.  The  gi-eat 
hall,  too,  was  still  the  principal  apartment  in  the 
building,  and  to  its  amplitude  every  other  room 
in  the  mansion,  whether  for  domestic  privacy  or 
comfort,  was  more  or  less  obliged  to  give  way.' 
This,  however,  mattered  little  with  a  people 
whose  lives  as  yet  were 
chiefly  spent  in  the  open 
_  air,  and  who  requii'ed  the 

••  shelter  of  a  roof  for  little 

else  than  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. A  hundred  guests, 
and  as  many  attendants, 
could  find  accommodation, 
and  comfort  to  boot,  within 
a  compass  in  which  a  tithe 
of  that  number  would  in 
modern  times  be  scarcely 
able  to  enjoy  a  sufficiently 
ample  lodgment. 

As  this  hall  was  so  im- 
portant a  place,  comprising, 
as  it  did,  the  chief  amount 
of  domestic  life  among  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  we  shall  do  well  to  pause 
for  a  few  minutes  on  its  threshold,  and  mark  the 
doings  of  its  inmates.     At  the  lower  end  of  it 
was  a  passage  concealed  by  a  screen,  which  led 


I  The  haU  of  Crosby  Place,  London,  is  a  good  example  of  a 
hall  of  this  period.     See  cut,  vol.  i.  p.  642. 
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into  the  kitchen;  and  Ijy  tliis  vital  communi- 
cation, the  smoking  dishes  were  conveniently 
transferred  from  broach  and  caldron  in  hasty 
or  in  solemn  procession,  as  its  nature  might 
require.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  large  bay  window,  was  the 
raised  place  called  the  dais,  on  which  stood  a 
huge  table,  and  near  it  an  open  cup-board,  that 
gave  to  full  view  the  grandeur  and  glitter  of  the 
family  plate.  This  place,  however,  was  only  for 
the  privileged ;  and  below  the  dais,  a  still  larger 
table  stood,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
hall,  for  the  crowds  of  humbler  guests  and  re- 
tainers who  also  had  a  full  share  in  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  noble  landlord.  The  dinner  horn- 
was  ten  o'clock;  and  the  noble,  if  he  was  one  of 
the  highest  rank,  appeared  in  his  place  like  a 
king,  with  his  splendid  retinue  of  secretary,  privy 
councillors,  marshal,  stewards,  and  master  of 
the  horse — his  chaplain  and  choristers  who  offi- 
ciated in  cathedral  state  in  the  chapel  of  the 


Ancient  Salt-Cellar  at  New  College,  Oxford. 

castle,  and  chanted  grace  at  the  table — his  con- 
stables, heralds,  guards,  pursuivants,  pages,  and 
trumpeters — and  though  last,  not  least,  his  jester. 
At  the  signal,  which  was  given  by  the  master- 


'  This  salt-cellar  was  presented,  in  1493,  by  Walter  Hill, 
warden  of  the  college.  It  is  of  silver  gilt,  exquisitely  chased, 
and  ornamented  on  the  cover  with  blue  enamel. 


steward  knocking  loudly  on  the  huge  oaken 
board,  the  blessing  was  said  or  sung,  and  the 
guests  seated  themselves  upon  or  beneath  the 
dais  according  to  their  rank  and  holding,  while 
even  at  the  lower  table,  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  were  distinguished  by  a  ponderous  silver 
salt-cellar,  above  which  no  one  beneath  a  certain 
rank  might  presume  to  take  his  seat.  In  this 
way,  though  all  were  assembled  at  one  enter- 
tainment, and  in  the  same  apartment,  lines  of 
demarcation  were  drawn,  and  three  grades  dis- 
tinctly specified.  And  now  came  the  feast  itself, 
borne  in  by  trains  of  servants,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  presenting  courses  distinguished  more  by 
their  bulk  and  substantiality  than  by  their  ele- 
gance ;  for  they  consisted  of  jslatters  of  beef  and 
mutton  salted  and  fresh,  of  mountains  of  fowl  and 
fish,  of  pasties  and  loaves  of  wastel  and  simnel 
bread,  of  dishes  into  which  every  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  was  curiously  disguised,  and 
compounded  according  to  the  freaks  of  a  most 
artificial  style  of  cookery.  The  dessei't  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  describe,  as  its  strange  names  and 
stranger  compounds  are  utterly  beyond  a  modern 
understanding.  As  for  the  liquors,  which  con- 
sisted of  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  hippocras,  they  cir- 
culated in  plentiful  abundance,  being  handed  in 
silver  cups  to  the  higher  guests  by  troops  of  ser- 


A  Jester,  15th  Century. — Harleian  MSS.  2897. 

vants,  and  at  the  lower  table  in  flagons  of  pew- 
ter, horn,  and  wood.  But  still,  discomfort  and 
grossness  continue  to  look  forth  amidst  all  this 
plenty,  and  the  dishes  of  the  entertainment  are 
in  contrast  to  the  splendid  retinue  of  the  enter- 
tainer: even  when  we  look  cm-iously  into  the  bill 
of  fare,  we  find  that  salt  junk  forms  the  chief 
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part  of  it.  And  yet,  such  was  the  apjietite,  and 
more  especially  the  thirst  of  the  guests,  that  the 
dinner  generally  occupied  three  hours.  The  era 
of  conversation,  indeed,  had  not  yet  commenced, 
either  to  enliven  the  circulation  or  fill  up  the 
pauses  of  a  feast ;  but  this  important  office  was 
supplied  by  the  jester  of  the  household,  who, 
pranked  in  his  cap,  bells,  and  motley,  and  bran- 
dishing his  bauble  garnished  with  a  pair  of  asses' 
ears,  exercised  his  unlimited  privilege  by  crack- 
ing jokes  on  all  and  sundry,  and  keeping  the  whole 
hall  in  a  roar  of  merriment.  There  were  also 
never-failing  bands  of  minstrels,  tumblers,  jug- 


A  Tumbler,  Fifteenth  Century. — Stmtt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes. 


glers,  and  buffoons,  whom  the  savour  of  a  flesh- 
feast  was  certain  to  allure,  and  who  were  ready 
to  appear  and  exercise  their  office  at  a  moment's 
warning.  In  this  way,  the  banquet-hall  was 
graced  with  harping,  juggling,  rope-dancing,  pos- 
turing, and  harlequinading,  and  the  feasters  had 
both  conversation  and  merriment  brought  to 
their  hand  without  the  trouble  of  creating  it. 
.  Such  was  the  usual  routine  of  a  dinner  in  the 
2:)riucely  halls  of  the  nobility  of  England  during 
the  present  period  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
statements,  gathered  as  they  have  been  from  vari- 
ous accredited  sources,  that  notwithstanding  the 
pompous  ceremonial  with  which  it  was  invest- 
ed, and  the  abundance  of  which  it  consisted, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  concern — the 
art  of  cooking  and  preparing  it  aright — was  still 
very  defective.  Show,  indeed,  was  not  neglected, 
Vol.  I. 


and  many  dishes  upon  the  table  glittered  with 
gold  leaf,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  colouring, 
by  which  the  eye  might  be  feasted  to  the  fidl; 
but  still,  that  delicacy,  neatness,  artistic  skill, 
and  substantial  comfort  were  wanting,  with  which 
modern  cookery  can  invest  the  i:)Oor  man's  ban- 
quet, and  give  it  a  relish  unknown  in  the  feasts 
of  the  Plantagenets.     No  man  in  the  j^resent  day, 
except  under  the  urgency  of  a  wager,  would  ven- 
ture, for  instance,  upon  fried  porpoise  or  stewed 
seal;  but  these  sometimes  figure  as  choice  dishes 
at  the  stately  banquets  of  this  period — showing 
what  iron  stomachs  and  matchless  digestion  our 
ancestors  must  have  possessed.     One  really  ele- 
gant preparation,  however,  which  generally  figur- 
ed in  the  regal  banquets  of  the  day,  must  not  be 
omitted.     This  was  called  a  sotcltie  (subtlety), 
and  was  generally  served  up  at  the  end  of  each 
course,  when  it  was  brought  in  with  solemn  pro- 
cession and  amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets.     This 
soteltie  apjsears  to  have  been  composed  in  a  great 
measui-e  of  jellies,  preserved  fruits,  and  confec- 
tionaries,  moulded  into  the  figures  of  men,  ani- 
mals, buildings,  and  rural  scenery,  which  were 
so  grouped,  as  to  embody  some  allegory,  or  re- 
present an  historical  event.     In  this  way,  it  was 
often  a  ]>leasing  riddle,  calculated  to  exercise  the 
curiosity  as  well  as  regale  the  palates  of   the 
guests  ;  and  while  it  thus  comprised  the  resour- 
ces of  the  painter  and  statuary  in  its  formation, 
poetry  expendeel  upon   its   moral   her   choicest 
verse.s,  which  were  attached  to  it  in  a  beautifully 
written  and  illuminated  scroll.     On  the  return 
of  Hemy  V.  from  France,  these  dishes  formed 
the  most  important  part  of  the  banquets  with 
which  he  was  welcomed,  and  as  such,  are  com- 
memorated at  great  length  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  peiiod.     We  have  only  room,  however,  to 
allude  briefly  to  three  subtleties  served  up  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  hero  of  Azincourt  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  on  his  visit  to    London. 
The  first  was  "  Our  Lady  arming  St.  George,  and 
an  angel  doing  on  his  sjaurs :"  the  second  soteltie, 
was  St.  George  riding  in  full  career  against  the 
dragon  with  his  lance  couched ;  and  the  third, 
was  a  castle,  into  the  gates  of  which  the  victo- 
rious saint  was  entering,  accompanied   by  the 
king's  daughter  leading  her  snow-white  lamb. 

The  other  details  of  noble  domestic  life  in 
England  at  this  period  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  The  two  original  Norman  meals  were  now 
increased  to  four.  Of  these,  the  first  was  break- 
fast, which  was  taken  at  the  hour  of  seven  in 
the  morning ;  but  as  four  o'clock  was  the  usual 
hour  of  rising,  and  as  morning  exei'cise  generally 
consisted  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  such 
active  sports,  the  appetites  of  the  family  were 
well  prepared  for  a  substantial  meal,  which,  for 
the  most  j^art,  consisted  of  bread,  boiled  chines  of 
87 
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beef  and  mutton,  aud  a  large  allcAvauce  of  wine 
and  beer.  Then  followed  dinner,  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  usually  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  third  meal  was  supper,  which  was  taken  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  similar  to 
the  breakfast.  The  fourth,  called  liveries,  was 
taken  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  in  bed ;  but  instead  of  being  a  light  refection 
and  prepai'ative  for  sleep,  according  to  the  most 
approved  modern  rule,  it  was  a  substantial  night- 
mare feast,  as  appears  by  the  Northumberland 
Family  Book,  where  we  find  Earl  Percy  and  his 
countess  having  for  their  livery  two  manchetts 
(or  loaves  of  the  finest  flour,  each  weighing  six 
ounces),  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a  gallon  of 
beer,  and  a  quart  of  warmed  and  spiced  wine. 
The  retinues  with  which  the  mansions  and  cas- 
tles of  the  chief  nobility  were  filled,  must  have 
crowded  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  building 
however  large,  and  impeded  rather  than  fur- 
thered every  kind  of  work,  if  we  may  estimate 
them  by  the  lai-ge  trains  with  which  the  "  brave 
peers  of  England"  were  accompanied  ujjon  im- 
portant public  occasions.  Thus,  when  the  chief 
nobility  were  called  up  to  London  in  1458,  just 
previous  to  the  oiitbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  Eoses, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  came  with  500  attendants 
on  horseback,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  with  400, 
the  Dukes  of  Exeter  aud  Somerset  with  800,  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Egremont, 
and  Lord  Clifford  with  1500.  Pre-eminent  among 
these,  too,  was  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
soon  to  become  the  "  king-maker,"  who  had  for 
his  retinue  600  riders,  all  clad  in  red  jackets,  em- 
broidered before  and  behind  with  the  cognizance 
of  his  family — the  ragged  staff.  In  those  days, 
each  nobleman,  when  he  repaired  to  the  metropo- 
lis, took  up  his  temporary  abode  in  an  inn,  which 
thus  served  him  for  a  town-house,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  by  his  name.'  This  was  sufficient 
for  one  whose  usual  residence  all  the  year  round 
was  in  the  country,  where  he  could  enjoy  an  un- 
divided pre-eminence  among  his  thousands  of 
tenants  aud  retainers. 

Of  the  in-door  life  of  the  common  people  we 
still  know  com2:)aratively  little.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  their  condition  was  so  materially 
improved,  that  the  means  of  comfortable  living 
were  more  completely  within  their  reach  than  at 
any  former  period ;  and  we  may  suppose,  they 
Avere  not  slow  in  using  the  opportunity.  The 
style  of  cookery  probably  continued  the  same 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  with 
plenty  of  materials  on  which  to  exercise  it ;  and 

'  One  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  an  inn  of  tliis  period 
is  the  George,  at  Glastonbury,  stUl  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  of  stone,  and  its  detaJis  are  remarkably  good.  The  Blue 
Boar  inn,  at  Leicester,  was  of  timber  and  plaster,  but  it  is  now 
entirely  destroyed.     See  cut,  vol.  i.  p.  G50. 


the  eminent  lawyer  Fortescue  informs  us,  that 
while  the  commons  of  England  in  his  day  fared 
abundantly,  they  seldom  drank  water  except  for 
penance.  It  was  no  wondei-,  therefore,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  "glutton  masses"  were  so 
easily  established  among  them,  and  observed 
with  such  riotous  devotion.  These  wei-e  the  in- 
ventions of  the  clergy,  who,  to  the  full,  were  as 
inordinate  lovers  of  good  cheer  as  the  laity,  and 
who  resolved  to  turn  the  well-filled  larders  of 
the  i^eople  to  their  own  account.  It  was  easy, 
therefore,  to  i^ersuade  the  parishioners  to  repair 
at  set  times  to  the  village  church  laden  with 
provisions,  and  there  hold  a  feast  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  preceded  and  consecrated  by  a  mass. 
Tremendous  gluttony  and  intemperance  were  the 
consequences  of  these  meetings,  where  every  ex- 
cess was  converted  into  a  religious  merit,  and 
each  village  contended  with  its  neighbour  in  the 
costliness  and  amount  of  eating  and  swilling  in 
honour  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven."  Five  times 
a-year  these  glutton  masses  were  usually  held, 
during  which  the  parish  churches  were  converted 
into  the  most  uproarious  of  taverns.  But,  as  a 
contrast  to  this,  we  must  take  into  account  cer- 
tain places  in  England  where  no  such  abundance 
prevailed.  Such  was  the  case  of  Northumber- 
land, which  .^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II.,  visited  in  1437,  where  at  a  populous  vil- 
lage he  astonished  the  natives  with  his  wheaten 
bread  and  wine,  of  Avhich  they  had  never  seen 
the  like  before.  This  was  probably  upon  that 
part  of  the  Border  most  exposed  to  the  visits  of 
the  Scottish  moss-troopers.  But  a  similar  desti- 
tution was  too  often  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom under  those  famine-visits,  against  which,  as 
yet,  the  improvident  habits  of  the  people  had  not 
learned  to  made  due  provision.  One  of  these 
many  visitations  occurred  in  1438,  and  is  thus 
described  in  the  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089 
to  1483: — -"Also  this  year  was  so  great  dearth 
of  corn,  that  men  were  fain  to  eat  rye  bread  and 
barley,  the  which  never  ate  none  before;  and 
rather  than  fail,  bread  made  of  beans,  pease,  and 
vetches,  and  well  were  him  that  might  have 
enough  thei'eof ;  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  worth 
35.  at  London,  and  in  some  counties  dearer ;  and 
that  made  bakers  lords ;  but  I  jaray  God  never 
let  us  see  that  day  no  more  if  his  will  be."  In 
such  famines,  however,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
there  were  many  who  could  not  procure  even  the 
beans,  pease,  and  vetches,  so  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  burrow  for  roots,  and  convert  them  into 
the  likeness  of  bread,  while  many  died  of  utter 
destitution. 

In  coming  to  the  active  sports  in  u.sual  practice 
among  the  commons  of  England  at  this  period, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  truly  national  game 
of  quarter-stati'.   This  weapon  was  a  strong  heavy 
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staff  or  jiole  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
wliich  was  lield  firmly  in  the  centi'e  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  shifted  its  place  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  necessity  either 
for  stiiking  or  guarding.  In  this  way,  the  weapon 
was  made  to  clear  a  wide  circle  round  him  who 
knew  how  to  wield  it,  while  either  end  could 
deal  a  stroke  that  was  both  heavy  and  unexpected. 
It  was  thus  both  sword  and  shield,  and  that,  too, 
in  such  perfection,  that  a  dexterous  quarter-staff 
jilayer  could  guard  himself  against  very  trying 
odds.  Of  this,  a  curious  proof  is  given  in  a  pam- 
phlet written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  title  of  Three  to  One,  by  a  gentleman  who 
records  his  exploit  of  having  defeated  three 
Spaniards  armed  with  rapier  and  poniard,  while 
ills  own  weapon  was  nothing  but  a  quarter-staff. 
Next  to  this  was  the  game  of  wrestling,  in  which 
the  ]:)eople  in  general,  but  especially  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  peasantry,  were  distinguished 
for  their  strength  and  skill.  Competitions  in 
this  athletic  sjjort  were  frequent,  in  which  not 
only  a  champion  would  challenge  his  own  village, 
but  one  village  defy  another;  and  at  these  Olym- 
].iic  trials  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  victor  was 
rewarded  with  a  ram  or  a  cock,  the  greatest 
glory  was  for  a  man  to  hold  possession  of  the 
public  wrestling  ring  for  years,  against  every 
competitor.  In  this  manner,  the  practice  itself, 
like  fencing,  was  raised  into  a  science,  demanding 
the  utmost  skill  as  well  as  mere  rude  strength  ; 
and  among  the  many  dexterous  sleights  that 
were  practised,  by  which  the  heels  of  Hercules 
himself  might  have  been  tri])ped  u]),  what  was 
called  the  "  Cornish  hug,"  was  a  favourite  one 
that  continued  in  use  for  centuries.  Broken  ribs 
and  dislocated  joints  were  of  course  not  unusual 
in  such  trials,  but  they  kindled  less  personal  ani- 
mosity, and  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  the 
same  brutality,  which  boxing  matches  afterwards 
occasioned,  wlien  wrestling  was  su[)erseded  by 
the  more  artistic  science  of  bruising.  Besides 
these  competitions  of  a  warlike  and  chivalrous 
character,  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  often 
drew  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a  village  into  the 
public  green.  A  more  gentle  amusement,  and 
one  peculiar  to  England,  was  bowling,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  a  very  early 
date.  The  game,  however,  as  performed  during 
this  period,  was  with  one  ball  for  each  ]ilayer, 
instead  of  three,  which  are  used  in  modern 
bowling.  So  high  in  favour  did  this  sport  be- 
come, not  only  among  the  commons  but  the 
upper  classes,  that  bowling  greens,  fairly  laid 
out,  and  sheltered  from  the  weather,  were  attached 
to  noblemen's  houses  and  the  principal  inns  of 
the  metropolis.  Ingenuity  was  also  set  to  work 
to  devise  various  modifications  of  bowling;  and 
of  these,  closh  was  one,  which  was  nothing  more 


than  our  modern  skittles,  where  pins  are  thrown 
down  by  a  wooden  ball:  another  was  the  game 
of  half-bowl,  where,  as  the  name  intimates,  a 
wooden  hemisphere  was  used,  requiring  more 
dexterity  in  its  handling  than  a  completely 
rounded  ball. 

From  bowls,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  various 
games  that  were  played  at  ball  both  with  hand 
and  foot.  Of  the  former  kind,  the  chief  was  the 
balloon-ball,  a  large  leather  skin  inflated  with  air, 
and  struck  with  all  the  strength  of  the  arm,  which 
was  braced  and  bandaged  to  give  vigour  to  the 
blow.  Another  game,  called  club-ball,  consisted 
in  striking  a  similar  ball  not  with  the  hand,  but 
a  large  club,  which  was  wielded,  it  is  ]Drobable, 
with  both  hands,  and  required  the  utmost  both 
of  dexterity  and  strength.  These  were  games 
for  men,  and  were  pursued  with  such  zeal,  that 
towns  and  villages  often  turned  out  to  practise 
them  by  mutual  challenge,  while  the  aristocracy 
of  the  district  attended  as  spectators  and  judges. 
Other  games,  which  were  more  approjn-iate  for 
children,  were  trap-ball,  where  the  trap  itself, 
unlike  the  modern  one,  was  nearly  half  the  height 
of  the  striker;  and  shuttlecock,  which  was  played 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  present.  Another 
active  s])ort,  that  could  only  be  practised  by 
children,  was  for  two  boys  to  hold  up  a  hoop,  and 
a  third  to  pass  through  it  with  a  flying  leap, 
where  he  alighted  upon  his  cloak  that  was  spread 
out  to  receive  him.  A  game  frequently  men- 
tioned at  this  period  under  the  names  of  bays, 
base,  bai's,  and  prisoner's  bars,  consisted,  like 
many  similar  games,  in  a  person  overtaking  and 
caj)turiug  as  many  of  the  players  as  he  could,  and 
who,  unless  he  was  swift  of  foot  and  strong  of 
gripe,  could  be  kept  at  arm's-length  through  a 
whole  hour  of  fruitless  exertion.  Among  these 
sports,  too,  that  of  hoodman-blind  must  not  be 
omitted.  This  was  nothing  else  than  our  mo- 
dern game  of  blindman's  buff,  which  was  played 
by  old  and  young,  as  appears  from  a  j^icture  in  the 
Bodleian  MSS.,  whei'e,  as  in  Wilkie's  picture  on  the 
same  subject,  men,  women, and  children  are  mixed 
together.  In  playing  this  game,  the  person  who 
was  hood- winked,  was  done  so  literally,  as  he  had 
his  hood  reversed  and  drawn  down  over  his  eyes, 
while  those  whom  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
catch  thumped  him  well  with  their  own  hoods, 
which  they  pulled  off  for  the  occasion.  Besides 
these  games,  there  were  several  peculiar  to  Lon- 
don, the  chief  of  which  was  boating,  that  at  this 
period  acquired  additional  eclat  from  the  lord- 
mayor's  annual  water  procession,  wliich  was  fii'st 
commenced  in  1453.  Another  amusement  was 
skating  on  the  Thames,  where  the  sheep-shanks 
formerly  used  for  the  jjurpose  had  now  given 
place  to  regular  skates. 

As  the  English  have  ever  been  jealous  of  their 
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liberty,  it  was  witli  no  little  suspicion  as  well  as 
resentment,  that  they  viewed  the  interference  of 
government  with  those  games  which  they  most 
especially  cherished.  But  the  country  needed 
good  archers,  which  could  not  be  obtained  as 
long  as  the  village  archery  trials  were  abandoned 
for  more  alluring  amusements;  and  therefore,  in 
the  reigu  of  Edward  III.,  the  games  of  quoits, 
hand-ball,  foot-ball,  stick-ball,  canibuca,  and 
cock-fighting  were  prohibited  by  name  to  the 
people  on  holidays,  while  they  were  commanded 
instead  to  repair  to  the  archery  ground,  and  prac- 
tise with  the  longbow.  The  same  pi'ohibition 
was  repeated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  wliere, 
besides  the  games  above-mentioned,  kayles,  closh, 
half-bowl,  hand-in  and  hand-out  were  also  speci- 
fied, and  magistrates  wei-e  commissioned  to  seize 
and  destroy  whatever  tennis-balls,  closhes,  tables, 
dice,  cards,  and  bowls  might  fall  in  their  way. 
This  was  hard  measure—  so  hard,  indeed,  that  it 
defeated  its  own  purpose ;  and  the  prohibited 
games  were  practised  with  greater  zest,  and  the 
archery  trials  more  completely  neglected  than 
ever. 

London  being  a  city  of  such  world-wide  cele- 
brity, and  so  influential  upon  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  at  large,  a  few  notices 
of  its  condition  diu'ing  the  present  j^eriod  will 
assist  us  more  fully  in  understanding  the  man- 
ners and  cu.stoms  by  which  the  age  was  distin- 
guished. In  this,  we  are  much  aided  by  the 
short,  humorous,  sketchy  poem  called  the  Loiidon 
Lyckpeny,  by  John  Lydgate,  in  which  the  poet, 
under  the  character  of  an  unlucky  visitor  from 
the  wolds  of  Kent,  describes  the  .streets  of  the 
principal  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
crowds  that  filled  them.  He  has  come  to  Lon- 
don in  the  prosecution  of  a  law-suit,  but  having 
neglected  "  to  put  money  in  his  purse,"  his  appli- 
cations at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Westminster 
Hall,  to  which  he  repaired  in  the  first  instance, 
were  useless,  and  nothing  is  left  for  him  but  a 
short  ti-ip  of  sight-seeing  before  he  returns  to 
the  country.  Even  within  the  sacred  court  of 
Westminster,  he  found  that  there  were  thieves, 
as  well  as  sordid  lawyers  and  bribe-loving  j  us- 
tieiaries,  for  his  hood  was  stolen  in  the  crowd. 
He  hurries  to  the  dooi- — 

"  Where  Flemynge  began  ou  me  for  to  cry, 
'  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by, 
Fyne  felt  hatts,  or  spectacles  to  reede? 
Lay  clown  your  sylver,  and  here  you  may  spode.'  " 

He  has  no  money,  however,  and  leaving  the 
Flemish  pedlar-merchants  and  their  commodities 
of  hats,  spectacles,  and  other  wares,  he  proceeds 
to  Westminster  gate,  at  mid-day,  the  hour  of 
dinner  among  the  commons  of  London;  but  there, 
still  more  tempting  materials  solicited  his  notice: 
these  were  cooks'  shops,  or  perhaps  stalls,  where 


taV)les  spread  with  a  fair  cloth  were  covered  with 
ribs  of  beef  "  both  fat  and  full  fine,"  and  abund- 
ance of  bread,  wine,  and  ale.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine how  the  approaches  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  favourable  to  such  a  traffic,  and  what 
crowds  of  hungry  litigants  must  have  repaired 
to  such  places  of  refreshment  during  the  inter- 
vals of  a  long-protracted  law-suit.  Clearing  West- 
minster, which  was  still  a  town  by  itself,  the 
interval  between  it  and  London  being  ornamented 
by  rural  villas,  the  Lyckpeny  enters  the  capital, 
where  every  street  was  alive  and  swarming  with 
traffickers,  each  endeavouring  to  out-bawl  his 
neighbour,  by  proclaiming  his  article  of  sale  and 
recommending  its  excellence,  while  spice,  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  hot  pease-cods  made  a  Babel 
that  must  have  been  stunning  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated ears  of  every  newly-arrived  visitor  from 
the  country.  He  proceeds  to  "  the  Chepe,"  and 
here  the  Lyckpeny  finds  that  he  has  only  en- 
tered into  a  new  element  of  traffic,  where  shops 
have  taken  the  place  of  wandering  huxtery,  and 
costly  articles  of  dress  that  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables.  There,  each  dealer,  standing  at 
his  own  door,  pi'oclaims  with  untiring  voice  what 
articles  he  has  within  for  sale — velvets,  silks, 
lawns,  fine  Paris  threads — and  even  takes  the 
stranger  by  the  hand,  that  he  may  tempt  him  to 
inspect  the  wares,  and  become  a  purchaser.  But 
still,  our  poor  friend  of  Kent  is  moneyless;  and 
rebuffing  these  invitations  as  well  as  he  can,  he 
presses  right  onward,  and  enters  Canwyke  Street, 
afterwards  called  Candlewick,  and  sometimes 
Candlewright  Street,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  wax  and  tallow  chandlers  who  followed 
their  craft  in  that  quarter.  Now,  however,  it 
was  a  street  of  miscellaneous  commodities,  where 
shops  of  cheajj  cloth  and  -second-hand  clothing 
were  alternated  with  those  that  dealt  in  mack- 
erel, hot  sheep's  feet,  and  green  rushes  for  the 
fresh  carpeting  of  rooms.  As  this  street  was 
crossed  on  the  west  by  Eastcheap,  here  our  pil- 
grim soon  found  himself,  he,  or  rather  the  poet 
whom  he  impersonates,  little  guessing  with  what 
an  imj)erishable  name  this  locality  would  after- 
wards be  invested.  But  even  already,  Eastcheaj) 
was  a  place  of  merriment  and  good  cheer ;  for 
savoury  pies  and  ribs  of  beef  were  lustily  shouted 
by  their  venders,  mixed  with  the  clattering  of  pew- 
ter pots,  the  twanging  of  harps  and  j)ipes,  the 
old  songs  of  "Julian  and  Jenkin" — at  that  time 
the  favourite  ditties  of  street  minstrelsy,  and 
oaths  of  street  controversy  and  contention.  Here, 
indeed,  the  sjjirit  of  good  eating  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  its  permanent  abode  ;  for  Stow,  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  written  in  1598,  thus  speaks 
of  it: — "This  Eastcheajj  is  now  a  flesh-market 
of  butchers,  there  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the 
sti'eet;  it  had  sometime  also  cooks  mixed  amongst 
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the  butchers,  and  such  other  as  sold  victuals 
ready  dressed  of  all  sorts.  For  of  old  time, 
when  fi'iends  did  meet,  and  were  disposed  to  be 
merry,  they  went  not  to  dine  and  sup  in  taverns, 
but  to  the  cooks,  where  they  called  for  meat, 
what  they  liked,  which  they  always  found  ready 
dressed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  I  have  before 
showed."  Eastcheap  was  also  famed  in  ancient 
times  for  a  riot,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were 
very  near  relations  of  "mad  Hal"  himself,  and 
had  probably  used  the  Boar  tavern  as  their  fa- 
vourite resort.  It  is  thus  related  by  Stow: — "  In 
the  year  1410,  the  11th  of  Henry  IV.,  upon  the 
even  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  king's  sons,  Thomas 
and  John,  being  in  Eastcheap  at  supper  (or  rather 
at  breakfast,  for  it  was  after  the  watch  was 
broken  up,  betwixt  two  and  three  of  the  clock 
after  midnight),  a  great  debate  happened  be- 
tween their  men  and  other  of  the  court,  which 
lasted  one  hour,  till  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  with 
other  citizens,  appeased  the  same;  for  the  which 
afterwards  the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs 
were  called  to  answer  before  the  king,  his  sons 
and  divers  lords  being  highly  moved  against  the 
city.  At  which  time  William  Gascoyne,  chief- 
justice,  required  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  the 
citizens,  to  put  them  in  the  king's  grace;  where- 
unto  they  answered,  that  they  had  not  offen- 
ded, but  (according  to  the  law)  had  done  their 
best  in  stinting  debate  and  maintaining  of  the 
peace;  upon  which  answer  the  king  remitted  all 
his  ire,  and  dismissed  them." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  the  civic 
tour  of  Lydgate's  hero,  that  the  streets  were  well 
filled  with  pedlars  who  sold  goods  and  edibles  of 
every  description ;  that  the  medley  of  sounds, 
called  "  London  cries,"  were  as  loud,  and  almost 
as  multifarious,  as  they  were  in  after  periods  ; 
and  that  the  different  trades  had  already  chosen 
their  favourite  localities.  But  the  Lyckpeny's 
ramble  had  not  yet  ended.  He  went  into  Corn- 
hill;  and  that  quarter,  now  so  famed  for  its  banks 
and  rich  merchandise,  was  then,  it  would  appear, 
nothing  better  than  a  mart  for  stolen  goods ;  and 
there,  among  other  things,  he  saw  his  own  hood, 
so  lately  .stolen,  hung  out  for  sale,  but  had  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  it  back.  As  he  plodded 
along,  a  tavern-keeper  took  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  courteously  invited  him  to  turn  in  and  as- 
say his  wines,  vipon  which  our  traveller,  weary 
enough  by  this  time,  and  having  as  yet  a  penny 
in  his  purse,  spent  it  in  i3urchasing  a  pint  of 
wine,  being  unable  to  add  to  it  the  important 
concomitant  of  a  dinner.  He  went  to  Billings- 
gate, at  that  time  a  place  of  wherries  and  barges, 
with  watermen  plying  for  customers  to  the  cry 
of  "  Ho  !  we  are  a-going  hence ! "  but  to  his  pite- 
ous entreaty  of  being  wafted  across  to  the  South- 
wark  "  for  the  love  of  God,"  he  was  told  that  he 


could  not  be  carried  thither  without  payiuf  a 
fare  of  two-pence.  At  last  he  got  safely  back 
into  Kent,  leaving  behind  his  jiarting  benedic- 
tion upon  London,  and  praying  that  its  lawyers 
might  obtain  their  due  reward. 

In  a  city  so  rich  and  so  full  of  merchandise, 
robberies  and  thefts  a]:)pear  to  have  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  ;  but  justice  almost  kept  pace 
with  crime,  so  that  public  executions  of  hanging, 
burning,  and  pressing  to  death,  occur  in  the 
memorabilia  of  the  period  with  alai-ming  ra- 
pidity. In  such  a  state  of  society,  also,  riots 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  these,  too,  not 
merely  among  the  commons,  but  persons  of  high 
rank  and  grave  occupation.  We  have  noticed 
already  the  Eastcheap  riot,  in  which  princes  and 
their  retainers  were  actors,  upon  the  eve  of  a 
liublic  religious  festival.  The  following  summary 
of  the  "occurrents"of  a  twelvemonth  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  throws  further  light  upon 
the  subject  of  London  I'ioting  in  general : — "  It 
was  a  custom  that  upon  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  should 
go  to  the  wrestling-place  near  Moorfields,  where 
at  this  time  the  prior  of  St.  John's  likewise  was 
to  see  the  sport ;  and  a  servant  of  his  being 
ashamed  to  be  foiled  before  his  master,  desired 
to  wrestle  again,  contrary  to  custom,  which  the 
lord-mayor  denied  ;  whereupon  the  prior  fetched 
bowmen  from  Clerkenwell  against  the  mayor, 
and  some  slaughter  was  made ;  the  mayor's  cap 
was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  yet  he  would 
have  the  sjjort  go  on,  but  no  wrestlers  came, 
whereupon  he  said  '  he  would  stay  a  while  to 
make  trial  of  the  citizens'  respect  to  him;'  and 
presently  after  a  great  party  of  them  came  with 
banners  displayed,  and  fetched  him  home  in 
triumph.  Soon  after,  another  quarrel  hapiiened 
in  Holborn  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery,  and  some  citizens,  in  apjjeasing 
whereof,  the  queen's  attorney  and  three  more 
were  slain.  The  year  after,  the  apprentices  of 
London,  upon  a  very  slight  occasion,  fell  upon 
the  foreign  merchants,  rifling  and  robbing  their 
houses,  but  the  lord-mayor,  by  his  discretion, 
appeased  the  tumult,  punishing  some  of  the  of- 
fenders with  death,  and  others  by  fine,  and  all 
things  are  quieted  and  appeased." 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  condition 
of  learning  and  literary  society  in  general,  as  they 
existed  in  England  at  this  period,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  small  progress  that  had 
been  made,  contrasted  with  the  ample  means  of 
improvement  that  were  now  in  operation.  Cax- 
ton,  so  early  as  1477,  had  set  up  his  printing-press 
in  the  Almonry,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
soon  had  such  active  imitators  that,  before  the 
close  of  this  period,  English  books  were  primed, 
not  only  for  home  use,  but  foreign  exportation. 
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The  erection  and  endowment  of  colleges  were  still 
going  on  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
public  libraries  were  founded  or  enlarged.  But 
in  contrast  to  all  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  literary 
laame  or  a  scientific  discovery  to  be  found  worth 
mentioning.  Even  the  miiversities  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  lost  their  charm,  and  the  crowds 
that  had  formerly  resorted  to  them  by  the  thou- 
sand, were  now  reduced  to  as  many  hundreds — 
and  these,  too,  little  better  than  paupers  upon  a 
public  charity,  and  generally  treated  as  such. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  causes  of  this  general 
depreciation  of  literature,  we  can  easily  discover 
them  in  those  which  had  also  a  paralyzing  effect, 
although  in  a  far  less  degree,  upon  the  gainful 
pursuits  of  merchandise.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  season  war  was  in  its  highest  as- 
cendency, and  every  active  aspiring  spirit  found 
more  congenial  occujaation  in  French  conquests, 
and  the  civil  commotions  that  followed,  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  a 
college.  The  facilities  for  study,  therefore,  which 
were  now  so  abundantly  multiplied,  were  still 
like  seed  cast  into  the  earth :  a  long  interval  had 
to  occur,  and  a  better  season  to  return,  before 
the  harvest  shot  up  and  ripened.  And  that  har- 
vest, too,  was  to  be  of  a  different  character  fi-om 
those  that  had  preceded,  and  demanded  a  long 
preparation.  The  taking  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  diffusion  of  ancient  learning  that  followed — 
the  means  of  that  diffusion  by  the  recent  invention 
of  printing — and  the  new  impulse  that  was  to  be 
given  to  intellect  at  large  by  tlie  Eeformation — 
were  now  silently  at  work,  and  awaiting  their 
enfranchisement.  Another  century  was  to  show 
that  this  long  interval  of  repose  had  not  occurred 
in  vain. 

In  taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  different 
learned  professions  during  this  period,  we  find 
ample  proof  that  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  schools  of  learning  which  were 
still  continuing  to  be  multiplied,  were  as  yet  of 
little  account,  and  no  apparent  efficacy.  To  read 
futurity  in  the  stars,  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone,  which,  by  a  touch,  could  transmute  all 
metals  into  gold,  and  to  compound  the  elixir 
vitce  that  could  cure  or  prevent  all  diseases,  was 
still  the  favourite  pui'suit  of  the  scholar,  but 
without  the  intellect  or  the  learning  which  men 
like  Eoger  Bacon,  Michael  Scott,  or  Raymond 
LuUy  had  brought  to  such  investigations.  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  knowledge  of 
surgery  and  medicine  was  still  neglected,  and  the 
art  of  healing  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  among  all  that  army  of  heroes  by  which 
wounds  and  death  were  so  plentifully  inflicted  at 
the  battle  of  Azincourt,  there  was  only  one  Eng- 
lish surgeon;  and  that,  although  fifteen  assistants 
were  allowed  him,  these  had  to  be  seized  by  the 


"  king's  press,"  while  their  pay  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a  common  archer.  "We  may  guess 
what  summary  cures  were  attempted  in  the 
battle  field,  and  what  wild  work  was  made  in 
the  hospital.  In  passing  from  the  medical  to 
the  clerical  profession,  we  expect,  that  among 
the  priesthood,  whatever  learning  exists  in  a 
country  will  be  improved  or  at  least  preserved ; 
but  here  we  find,  that  while  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  not  a  whit  behind  their  predecessors 
in  the  love  of  ease,  field  sports,  wealth,  and  good 
living,  they  had  even  fallen  behind  their  pi-ede- 
cessors  in  literaiy  accpiiremeuts  and  studious 
habits,  and  were  neither  able  teachers,  nor  yet 
sound  moral  exemplars  to  the  flocks  who  looked 
up  to  them  for  guidance.  Such  was  generally 
the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  England,  both  lay 
and  secular,  at  this  period,  and  the  bitter  objm'- 
gations  which  Wyckliffe  heaped  upon  them  were 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  notices  of  contempo- 
rary chronicles.  "  It  is  a  marvel,"  said  Latimer 
somewhat  later,  "  when  mischief  is  in  the  land, 
if  a  i^riest  be  not  at  one  end  of  it."  As  for 
preaching,  this  was  a  duty  almost  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  or  left  in  a  gi'eat  measure  to  the  beg- 
ging friars,  whose  discourses  chiefly  illustrated 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  heaven  by  liberal 
donations  to  the  church,  or  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  patron  saints  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  preaching  places,  too,  were  vari- 
ous, being  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  in  which 
case  the  town  cross  was  a  consecrated  station ; 
sometimes  in  a  moveable  pulpit,  that  might  be 
set  U])  in  the  corner  of  a  street,  or  within  the  shel- 
ter of  a  building;  and  sometimes  in  the  crowded 
cathedral,  where  the  dignified  ecclesiastic,  in  ad- 
dition to  enforcing  some  fresh  impost,  or  reading 
a  Papal  bull,  would  vouchsafe  a  sermon  under 
the  shrine  of  a  saint,  the  picture  of  a  martyrdom, 
or  some  such  painting  as  the  "duos  cherumhinos 
cum  hilari  vidtu  etjocoso"  given  in  the  directions 
of  the  day  for  chin-ch  pictures  and  ornaments. 

Of  the  kind  of  sermons  preached  at  this  period, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  by  way  of  speci- 
men. They  are  from  a  sermon  apparently  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  and  written  with  much  care, 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  collection,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  three  days  called  Tenebrce, 
immediately  preceding  Easter.  We  have  only 
taken  the  liberty  of  modernizing  the  spelling,  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers : — 

"  Worshipful  friends,  ye  shall  come  to  holy 
church  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at 
even,  for  to  hear  Divine  service,  as  commendable 
custom  of  holy  church  hath  ordained.  And  holy 
church  useth  the  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  service  to  be  said  in  the  even- 
tide in  darkness.     And  it  is  called,  with  diverse 
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men,  Tenables,  but  holy  clmrcli  calleth  it  Tene- 
bras,  as  Rationale  Diinaorum  saitli;  that  is  to  say, 
thirns,  or  darkness,  for  then  is  the  service  said  in 
darkness,  for  tliree  causes ;  one  is,  for  Christ  tliat 
night  befoi'e  he  was  taken,  he  went  thrice  to  the 
mount  of  Olivet,  praying  his  B"'ather  in  bliss  for 
to  take  away  his  hard  painful  passion  that  he  felt 
in  his  spirit ;  he  sweat  water  and  blood  for  an- 
guish of  his  death.  The  second  cause  is  this — for 
after  midnight  gathered  fifty  knights  with  great 
company  of  armed  men,  with  swords,  clubs,  bats, 
weapons,  and  lanterns  before  them,  for  to  take 
Christ,  but  it  was  that  they  could  not  know 
Christ  from  St.  James  the  Minor,  for  they  were 
like  in  person  and  stature.  That  false  traitor 
Judas  gave  the  Jews  and  men  of  arms  a  token, 
saying  Quicunque  oscitlatus  ftiero,  &c. — Take  him 
that  I  shall  kiss,  for  he  it  is;  hold  him,  and  lead 
him  slily  and  warily.  And  so  they  took  Christ  and 
put  him  on  the  cross.  The  third  cause  why  the 
service  chose  three  nights  beside  in  darkness — ■ 
for  when  our  sovereign  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  was 
nailed  unto  the  cross,  foot  and  hand,  hanging 
three  hours  of  the  day,  from  under  unto  noon  the 
sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  it  was  dark  through- 
out all  the  world,  tokening  and  showing  that  the 
matter  of  light,  of  sun  and  moon,  was  that  time 
pained  unto  the  death.  For  these  three  causes 
the  service  of  these  three  nights  is  done  in  dark- 
ness. But  unto  the  service  of  Thursday  at  eve 
and  Friday  is  no  bell  rung,  but  a  clai:)per  the 
sound  of  a  tree,  tokening  that  every  man  and 
woman  should  come  devoutly  to  the  church 
without  noise-making.  And  all  that  they  should 
speak  in  going  and  coming  should  sound  of 
the  tree  of  Christ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  holy 
cross  that  Christ  died  upon  for  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  of  his  precious  passion;  and  remem- 
ber how  merciable  Christ  was  when  he  granted 
the  thief  paradise  that  hung  on  his  right  side, 
when  he  axed  mercy.  So  every  man,  and  wo- 
man, and  child  should  dispose  them  virtuously 
coming  and  going  to  this  holy  place,  and  leave 
talking  of  vanities,  and  speak  God's  worship  of 
his  holy  passion  and  of  his  mercy.  Also,  in 
this  service  called  Tenebras,  before  the  altar 
is  set  a  hearse,  with  twenty-four  candles  burn- 
ing, for  twelve  apostles  and  twelve  pi-ophets, 
which  candles  be  quenched  one  after  another, 
in  tokening  that  Christ's  disciples  went  from 
him  every  one  after  another.  But  when  all  be 
quenched,  yet  one  is  kept  light,  which  light  is 
secretly,  whiles  the  clerks  sing  the  kyries  and  the 
verses,  and  that  signifieth  the  holy  woman  that 
made  lamentation  at  Chi'ist's  sepulture.  Then 
afterwards  that  candle  is  brought  again,  which 
betokeneth  Christ  in  his  manhood  dead  and  laid 
in  sepulture.  But  soon  after  he  rose  from  death 
to  life,  and  gaA'e  light  of  mercy  and  grace  to  all 


that  were  quenched  by  despair.  Tlie  strokes  that 
the  priest  giveth  upon  the  book  betoken  the  thun- 
dei'-claps  when  Clirist  bi-ake  hell-gates  and  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  devil  in  his  resurrection." 

This  strange  medley  will  give  us  a  distinct  idea, 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  the  puerilities 
of  superstition  were  blended  with  the  highest 
truths  and  most  sacred  mysteries  of  religion,  but 
of  the  character  of  those  auditories  who  listened 
and  were  edified  by  such  instruction.  And  now 
comes  the  practical  application  of  the  discourse: — 

"  Now  ye  have  heard  what  this  service  be- 
tokeneth, be  not  unkind  to  that  merciful  Lord 
that  suffered  his  painful  passion  for  you:  for 
unkindness  is  a  sin  that  stinketh  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Wherefore,  saith  St.  Ambrose,  there 
may  no  man  find  a  pain  sufficient  to  punish  an 
unkind  man.  Example  I  find  of  Alexander 
Nexam,  as  he  writeth,  how  thei'e  was  sometime 
a  knight  came  from  far  countries  would  seek  ad- 
ventures. So  it  fortuned  to  a  forest  whei-e  he 
heard  a  gi'eat  noise  of  a  beast  crying.  So  this 
knight  di'ew  nigh,  and  there  he  saw  how  an  ad- 
der had  accumbered  and  all  to  [altogether]  clipped 
[folded]  a  lion,  and  venomed  him,  and  bound  the 
lion  to  a  tree  while  he  lay  and  slept.  When  the 
lion  waked  of  his  sleep,  and  perceived  himself 
bound,  and  might  not  help  himself,  he  made  an 
horrible  cry.  Then  the  knight  had  compassion 
on  the  lion,  and  saw  that  the  king  of  beasts  was 
in  distress:  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  slew  the 
adder  and  loosed  the  lion.  And  when  the  lion 
found  himself  unbound  he  fell  down  to  the  knight's 
feet,  and  ever  after  he  served  the  knight,  and 
every  night  lay  at  his  bed's  feet;  in  tournaments 
and  battles  ever  helped  the  knight,  insomuch  that 
all  men  spake  of  the  knight  and  the  lion.  By 
this  knight  is  understood  Christ  Jesus,  second 
person  in  Trinity,  that  came  from  far  country — 
that  is  to  say,  from  heaven,  into  the  vale  of  this 
wretched  world,  to  unbind  mankind  that  was 
bound  with  the  old  adder,  the  devil,  that  had 
bound  mankind  to  the  tree  of  inobedience.  And 
so  Christ  loosed  mankind  out  of  the  bond  of  the 
devil  with  the  sword  of  his  jirecious  passion,  and 
made  him  free.  Wherefore  must  every  man  and 
woman  show  kindness  to  that  good  Lord,  as  the 
lion  did  unto  the  knight,  to  be  obedient  to  him 
and  thank  him  of  his  goodness,  and  of  his  un- 
binding from  the  bonds  of  the  devil,  and  pursue 
and  follow  the  true  teaching  of  God,  that  so, 
when  we  shall  pass  the  pain  of  bodily  death,  that 
we  may  have  the  perpetual  joy  of  bliss  bought  by 
Christ's  blessed  blood.     Amen." 

After  this  specimen  of  the  preaching  of  the 
age,  need  we  wonder  that  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  were  in  such  high  account,  or  that  the 
clergy  were  so  ready  to  give  them  their  counte- 
nance and  aid  ?     While  the  plays  were  sermonP, 
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tlie  sermons  tliemselves  appear  to  have  been 
mere  plays,  and  these,  too,  of  an  inferior  and  less 
attractive  stamp.  It  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  theatre  at  last  should  empty  the  church, 
and  the  priesthood  perceive  their  error  when  it 
was  too  late  to  amend  it. 

While  the  study  of  theology  and  medicine  was 
thus  in  abeyance,  that  of  law  was  in  higher  fa- 
vour than  ever.     This,  indeed,  was  absolutely 
necessary,  when  we  recollect  the  change  which 
society  was  undergoing,  and  the  multiplication 
of  statutes  which  was  taking  place  to  meet  the 
new  emergencies  of  that  change.      Rights  and 
privileges  were  now  i^ossessed  not  by  the  power- 
ful alone,  but  the  people  at  large,  and  these  were 
no  longer  to  be  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
but  legislation.     The  law-court,  was  the  champ 
clos  in  which  the  questions  of  right  and  posses- 
sion had  to  be  maintained  ;    and  the  appellant, 
instead  of  girding  on  his  armour  for  the  combat 
as  in  times  past,  had  only  to  draw  his  purse- 
strings  and  fee  his  advocate.     As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  profession  so  profitable  and  so  much  in 
request,  multiplied  the  practitioners  to  an  undue 
amount,  and  attorneys  became  so  numerous  that 
it  Avas  thought  necessary  to  diminish  them  by 
act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  the  king's  courts 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  where  the  attorneys  had  in- 
creased nearly  tenfold,  were  selected  for  the  pro- 
hibition ;  and  in  the   reign  of  Henry  VI ,  and 
A.D.  1455,  an  act  was  passed  in  which  the  eighty 
attorneys  who  practised  in  these  counties  were 
reduced  to  fourteen.      The  causes  for  this  re- 
striction,   as  they   are  stated  in  the  preamble, 
show  that  the  evils  of  litigation  had  fairly  en- 
tered into  England  in  the  train  of  law  and  ordei'. 
It   was   alleged   that    these    attorneys,    besides 
having  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  gains  of 
their  profession,  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
law — that  they  had  originated  much  trouble  in 
the  aforesaid  city  and  counties,  and  that  they 
were  wont  to  "come  to  every  market,  fair,  and 
other  places  where  there  is  an  assembly  of  peo- 
ple, exhorting,  procuring,  moving,  and  inciting 
the  people  to  attempt  untrue  and  foreign  suits 
for  small  trespasses,  little   offences,  and   small 
sums  of  debt."     These,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  better  than  mere  pettifoggers,  who 
either  had  undergone  no  training  for  the  profes- 
sion, or  had  broken  down  in  the  midst  of  it. 
This  is  evident  from  Sir  John  Fortescue's  ac- 
count of  the  education  of  lawyers,  which  he  gives 
in  his  work  De  Laudihus  Legum  Anglice.    Sj^eak- 
ing   of  the   hostels  or  inns  of  court,  he  says : 
"In  these  great  hostels  no  student  can  be  main- 
tained at  less  charge  yearly  than  80  scates  (£28), 
and  if  he  has  a  servant  with  him,  as  many  of 
them  have,  then  is  his  charge  the  greater ;  so  that 


by  reason  of  this  great  expense,  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men do  only  study  the  law  in  these  hostels,  the 
vulgar  sort  of  people  not  being  able  to  undergo 
so  great  a  charge ;  and  merchants  are  seldom 
willing  to  lessen  their  traffic  by  undergoing 
such  burdens."  In  this  way  the  respectability 
of  the  legal  profession  was  secured  at  the  outset 
in  England,  by  such  an  expensive  probation  that 
none  but  families  of  rank  were  willing  or  able  to 
encounter  it.  The  education  itself  was  fully 
correspondent  to  such  a  demand  ;  for  he  tells  us 
further,  that  these  residents  of  the  hostels  "did 
not  only  study  the  laws  to  serve  the  courts  of 
justice  and  profit  their  country,  but  did  further 
learn  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  play  on  instruments  on 
the  ferial  days,  and  to  study  divinity  on  the  fes- 
tivals ;  using  such  exercises  as  they  did  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  king's  court." 

As  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  was  at 
this  time  in  such  high  demand,  and  the  study  of 
law  so  diligently  jirosecuted  in  preference  to 
other  literaiy  occupations,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  this  age  had  not  at  least  produced  some 
distinguished  lawyer  during  the  absence  of  every 
other  kind  of  scholarship.  Accordingly,  two 
eminent  names  stand  out  at  this  period,  in  those 
of  Sir  -John  Fortescue  and  Sir  Thomas  Little- 
ton. Fortescue,  who  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor by  Henry  VI.,  soon  afterwai'ds  shared  in 
the  fate  of  the  Lancastrian  party  by  being  driven 
into  exile,  whither  he  accompanied  young  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  assassinated 
at  Tewkesbury.  His  chief  productions  were  a 
work  entitled  De  Laudihus  Leguin  Anglice,  writ- 
ten in  exile,  in  which  he  indoctrinates  the  prince 
upon  the  superiority  of  English  law  to  that  of 
other  countries ;  and  an  English  treatise,  entitled 
Of  the  Difference  between  an  Absolute  a.nd  Limi- 
ted Monarchy,  in  which  he  advocates  the  latter 
form  of  government  as  the  best.  Littleton,  who 
was  judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  author  of  the  work  on  "Tenures," 
in  three  books  written  in  Norman  Fi'ench,  and 
addressed  to  his  son,  for  whose  use,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  composed.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  so  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  authors 
and  authorities  on  English  law ;  and  the  com- 
mentary upon  his  work  has  made  his  name  at 
least  familiar  to  general  knowledge  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  under  the  title  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton.'' 

The  splendid  dawn  of  English  poetry  which 
had  commenced  so  auspiciously  with  Chaucer, 
was  not  followed  by  a  correspondent  seqiiel,  so 
that  after  he  and  his  follower  Gower  had  passed 
away,  nothing  better  was  produced  in  the  list  of 
English  poets  than  the  very  inferior  names  of 
Occleve  and  Lydgate.  Of  Thomas  Occleve,  we 
only  know  that  he  lived  somewhere  about  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
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tlie  author  of  a  considerable  lumiber  of  poems, 
most  of  which  still  remain  in  manuscript,  while 
those  tliat  have  been  publishetl  make  us  scarcely 
regret  that  tlie  rest  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
scurity. He  a])pears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
rhymer  and  nothing  more.  Considerably  his 
superior,  howevei",  was  John  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  who  after  a  course  of  education  at  the 
university  of  Oxfortl,  travelled  in  Pi-ance  and 
Italy,  and  on  returning  to  England,  opened  a 
school  in  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  instructed  the  sons  of  noble  families  in  poe- 
try and  belles-lettres.  He  was  so  voluminous  a 
writer,  that  Warton  tells  us,  "to  enumei-ate  his 
])ieces  would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of  a  little 
library."  His  chief  poems,  however,  are  three, 
under  die  titles  of  the  "  F;dl  of  Princes,"  the 
"Siege  of  Troy,"  and  the  "Siege  of  Thebes." 
These  were  written  by  commission  from  his 
titled  and  courtly  patrons  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
made  verse-making  a  i-egular  trade,  and  to  have 
written  upon  any  subject  with  equal  facility. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  his  works  retained  a 
])0)nilarity  considerably  beyond  their  merits  ;  but 
afterwards,  the  reaction  of  modern  taste  was  so 
much  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  it  became  a 
fashion  with  critical  antiquaries  to  ridicule  and 
decry  them.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he 
was  an  accom])lished  scholar  for  the  age ;  and 
that  to  his  learning  he  added  the  experience  of 
travel,  as  well  as  much  natural  shrewdness  of 
observation,  while  his  writings  tended  to  amplify 
and  refine  his  native  tongue.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Warton,  who  declares  that  he  was  the 
iirst  of  our  writers  whose  style  was  clothed  with 
that  ])ers])icuity  in  which  the  English  phrase- 
ology appears  at  this  day  to  an  English  reader. 

Leaving  the  Literature,  we  now  pass  onward- 
to  the  Architecture  of  England.  During  the 
])resent  period,  the  Perpendicular  style  not  only 
attained  its  higliest  state  of  perfection,  but  com- 
menced its  decay.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  this 
];hase  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  at  which  period,  as  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready (p.  524),  Gothic  architecture  underwent  its 
last  great  change.  The  tracery  had  then  reached, 
apparently,  its  utmost  limit,  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent windows  of  that  time.  But  the  difficult)^ 
and  costliness  of  executing,  in  the  Decollated 
style,  the  large  windows  required  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  stained  glass,  occasioned  a  change,  and  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which,  from  the  predominance  of  straight  lines, 
Avas  much  more  easy  of  execution,  and  by  this 
means  brought  about  a  great  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  cliurches.  This  change  seems  to 
have  been   oi-igiuated    by   Edington,   Bishop  of 
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Winchester,  who  rebuilt  the  church  of  his  native 
village,  Edington,  in  Wiltshire,  between  1:5.02  and 
13G1.  In  this  church,  though  much  of  the  De- 
corated is  retained,  there  is  an  evident  attcni])t 
at  something  dillerent.  Many  of  the  curves  are 
converted  into  straight  lines,  but  the  verticd 
principle  is  not  fully  carried  out.  This  ]n-elate 
shortly  afterwards  commenced  some  adtlitions 
and  alterations  in  his  cathedral  of  Winchester  in 
the  same  style,  but  dying  before  they  wei'e  con\- 
pleted,  the  work  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  fully  carried  out  the 
principles  of  the  new  style,  and  to  whom  its  in- 
vention is  usually  attributed  ;  although  it  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  due  to  his  ])redecessor,  for  the 
west  window  of  that  cathedral,  erected  by  Eding- 
ton, is  as  decidedly  Perpendicular  as  anything 
we  possess.  William  of  Wykeham  proceeded 
with  the  work,  and  converted  the  Norman  nave 
of  Winchester  into  one  of  Perpendicular  charac- 
ter, by  incasing  the  Norman  piers  with  Pei'pen- 
dicular  shafts.  He  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II.,  between  1380  and  1386,  built  New 
College  at  Oxford,  the  first  complete  building 
in  the  style,  and  which,  though  of  that  early 
date,  exhibits  all  its  characteristics  as  clearly 
as  any  subsequent  erection.  But,  though  the 
style  was  thus  fully  developed  in  these  instan- 
ces, it  did  not  for  some  time  obtain  a  iirm  foot- 
ing, for  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  we  find 
numerous  examples  of  buildings  which  disi)lay 
a  thorough  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the 
old  and  new  styles,  and  it  was  not  till  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  that  it  was  fully  established.  It 
continued  in  use,  without  any  material  altera- 
tion, until  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  though  in 
this  reign  a  slight  mixture  of  Italian  detail  may 
be  perceived. 

The  broad  distinction  between  this  and  the 
preceding  styles,  lies  in  the  preponderance  of  up- 
right lilies,  particularly  observable  in  the  traceiy 
of  windows,  the  imnelling  of  flat  surfaces  within 
and  without,  and  the  multiplicity  of  small  shafts 
with  which  the  j^iers,  c^c,  are  overlaid.  The 
vertical  line  everywhere  j^i'edominates,  catching 
the  eye  at  first  sight,  so  that  when  once  this 
characteristic  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  a  building  in  this  style.  Another 
peculiarity  is  the  increased  width  of  the  windows 
and  the  lowness  of  the  roofs,  which  are  frequently 
so  low  as  not  to  rise  above  the  parajDet.  This  is 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  four-centred  depressed 
arch,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  employing 
greater  width,  without  increasing  the  height  of 
the  windows.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  pecu- 
liarity carried,  that  the  chancel  of  a  church  of 
this  period  is  almost  as  light  as  a  conservatory, 
the  whole  space  between  the  buttresses  being  oc- 
cupied with  the  windows;  and  these,  when  tilled 
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with  stained  glass,  for  which  they  were  designed, 
must  have  had  a  gorgeous  eiFect,  very  different 
from  their  present  cold  appearance. 

The  upper  tier  of  windows  or  clear-story,  offers 
another  peculiarity.  In  the  preceding  styles, 
these  windows  were  generally  small;  but  in  the 
Perpendicular,  when 
that  style  became 
fully  developed,  they 
are  often  so  large 
and  placed  so  closely 
together,  that  the 
whole  clear-story  al- 
most becomes  one 
large  window,  merely 
divided  by  the  mul- 
lions ;  an  arrange- 
ment which,  though 
it  adds  light  to  the 
interior,  detracts 
greatly  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  edifice. 
In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period,  the  new 
principle  was  carried 
out,  but  with  the  feeling  of  the  old ;  and  the 
buildings  exhibit  the  best  features  of  the  new 
style,  without  the  flat,  bald,  and  meaningless  effect 
observable  in  later  examples.  The  ante-chapel 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  early  date. 

The   distinctive   characters   of   Perpendicular 
windows  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 


Perpendtcui-ar  Window, 
St.  Jlary's,  Tauiitoii. 


cipal  mullions,  instead  of  running  into  flowing 
tracery,  are  here  carried  straight  through  to  the 
head  of  the  window,  and  that  the  subordinate 
tracery  is  likewise  converted  into  straight  lines. 
In  this  consists  the  essential  difference  of  the  two 
styles.  Beaucham]}  Chapel,  one  of  the  accom- 
panying examples,  exhibits  not  only  the  peculi- 
arity in  the  windows  just  adverted  to,  but  like- 
wise characteristic  panelling,  pai'apets,  buttresses, 
and  turrets.  The  depressed  arch  was  likewise 
used,  particulai'ly  in 
the  later  period,  for 
the  pier  arclies,  and 
thus  by  lowering 
them,  gave  greater 
space  to  the  clear- 
story. It  is  in  gen- 
1  eral  used,  also,  for 
doors,  but  is  then  al- 
most always  includ- 
ed in  a  square  mould- 
ing or  label,  the  spandrel  being  filled  with  qua- 
trefoils  or  other  ornament. 

Its  magnificent  church-towers  form  a  leading 
beauty  of  this  style.  These  towers  are  seen  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Somersetshire,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  where  they  form  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  country. 


Perpendicular  Door-Uead, 
Westmiiister  Abbej'. 


East  End  ov  the  Beaucuamp  Cuapel,  Warwick. 

the  accompanying  specimens,  and  comparison  of 
them  with  the  examples  given  of  the  preceding 
style  (see  p.  522).     It  will  be  seen  that  the  prin- 


Tower  of  Magdalkn  College,  Oxford, 

They  are  usually  divided  into  stages  by  bands 
of  quatrefoils,  each  stage  being  filled  with  large 
windows,  frequently  double.     The  angles  have 
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Lami  rm,  Pxiston  Chiucli, 
Liucolnsliire. 


large  buttresses,  ornamented  with  shafts  and 
niches.  Tlie  parapet  is  panelled  and  piei-ced, 
having  lofty  panelled  and  crocketed  pinnacles 
at  the  angles,  and  lesser  ones  in  the  intermediate 
spaces.  The  towers  of 
St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  St.. 
John's,  Glastonbury,  and 
St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  may 
be  taken  as  the  best  types 
of  this  kind  of  tower.  The 
effect  of  the  Taunton  tower 
is  rich  and  magnificent,  but 
it  is  overloaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  cannot,  for  quiet 
gi-ace  and  dignity,  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  same 
date,  but  of  far  less  preten- 
sions— that  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  In  this 
tower  the  decoration  is  re- 
served entirely  for  the  upper  story,  which,  as 
it  rises  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  first 
catches  the  eye,  the  lower  stages  being  only  suf- 
ficiently relieved  by  windows  to  take  away  the 
ajjpearance  of  flatness,  and  are  thus  with  tlie 
truest  taste  subordinated  to  the  iijjper.  Many 
towers  are  finished  with  lofty  spires,  usually 
crocketed;  and  sometimes  by  an  octagonal  stage 
called  a  lantern,  as  at  Boston,  Fotheringay,  and 
the  celebrated  examjile  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

In  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  i^erpendicular  line  is  even  more 
striking  than  on  the  exterior.  The  small  shafts 
and  mouldings  with  which  the  piers  are  covered, 
the  vaulting  shafts,  the  panelling  of  the  walls, 
and  the  muUious  of  the  large  clear-story  win- 
dows give  it  the  apjiearance  of  one  mass  of 
upright  lines,  while  the  vaulting  ribs,  which  are 
now  become  very  elaborate  and  intricate,  form 
a  complete  network  over  the  ceiling.  That  beau- 
tiful kind  of  vaulting  g-aWqiX  fan-vaulting,  ov  fan- 
tracery,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  this  stjde, 
is  much  used  in  the  later  buildings  of  this  pe- 
riod. It  is  peculiarly  English,  no  examples  of 
it  being  met  with  in  foreign  erections,  and  re- 
ceives its  distinctive  aj^pellation  from  the  ribs, 
which  rise  from  the  shaft  in  the  manner  of  a  fan, 
curving  equally  in  every  direction,  the  spaces 
between  the  fans  being  filled  with  circles,  quatre- 
foils,  or  frequently  with  pendants.  Its  peculi- 
arities will  be  best  understood  by  the  specimen 
here  given.  The  roofs  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
Westminster,  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bi-idge,  are  also  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  much  used 
on  monuments  and  other  minor  constructions. 

Many  buildings  of  this  period,  instead  of  stone 
groined  roofs,  have  open-work  roofs  of  timber, 
of  various  design,  but  all  having  a  rich  and  fine 


effect.  Of  these,  Westminster  Hall,  Crosby 
Hall,  and  some  of  the  churches  in  Norfolk,  are 
choice  examples.'  A  flat  panelled  ceiling, 
jminted  blue,  with  gold  stars,  is  also  fi-equently 


Fan-Tbacery,  Ai   i'j,  N.uli  St,  Oeoige's  Cliapul,  Windsor. 

used.  Great  labour  and  cost  wei"e  likewise 
bestowed  on  the  roodlofts,  stalls,  screens,  font- 
covers,  and  tabernacle  work  in  churches,  which 
were  elaborately  carved  and  richly  painted 
and  gilt.     The  panels  were  usually  filled  with 


Stalls,  with  Tudor  Flower,  Higham-Ferrers  Chuicli, 
Northamptonsliii^. 

figures  of  saints,  and  the  cornices  with  foliage, 
and  surmounted  with  a  crest  of  flowers  or  fleur- 
de-lis,  known  as  the  Tudor  flower,  from  its  being 


»  See  cut  of  Crosby  Hall,  vol.  i.  \\  642. 
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so  much  used  in  the  Tudor  period.  The  foliage, 
however,  in  this  carving,  and  throughout  the 
style,  has  in  general  a  stitf  and  artificial  appear- 
ance, and  wants  the  freshness  and  reference  to 
natural  forms,  which  are  found  in  the  Decorated. 
The  leaf  chieflj'  imitated  is  the  vine,  but  though 
very  beautifully  and  delicately  executed,  it  is 
converted  into  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  this 
form  runs  through  every  part  of  the  style.  The 
intersections  of  the  mullions  and  transoms  of 
the  windows  form  squares,  the  door  with  its 
exterior  label  is  a  square,  the  panelling  which 
everywhere  prevails  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
squares,  and  the  foliage,  whether  it  be  used  in 
cornices,  on  capitals,  or  in  door-jambs,  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  square  forms;  but  all 
this   is  relieved  by  such  minute  and   delicate 


«'i«iiimiBi»iii|H|i||iiiiiiii|BiiTiiiiiiMjIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«iniiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiii mill' 

Cornice  Mouldiinc,  Perjjeiidicular  Style. 

execution,  that  we  overlook  both  the  air  of  for- 
mality which  pervades  it,  and  the  continual 
repetition  and  subdivision  of  the  parts.  For 
shrines  and  monumental  chapels,  this  style  is 
particularly  adapted ;  and  the  multiplicity  of 
small  canopies  and  pinnacles,  armorial  and  sym- 
bolical devices,  of  angel-brackets,  and  of  saints 
in  canopies,  give  an  ajDpearance  of  richness  which 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  this  kind  occur  at  St.  Alban's. 

It  is  in  the  later  examples  of  the  style,  or  that 
period  which  is  usually  designated  as  the  Tudor, 
that  we  chiefly  find  this  elaborate  detail.  The 
term  Tudor  style,  though  frequently  used,  has  no 
very  definite  meaning,  it  being  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  of  demai'cation  between  it  and  the  Perpen- 
dicular stjde  generally.  A  more  correct  term  for 
it  would  be  late  Perpendicular.  It  differs  chiefly 
in  the  more  constant  use  of  the  depressed,  four- 
centred  arch,  and  the  profuse  use  of  panelling, 
of  the  fan-tracery  vaulting,  and  of  a  peculiar 
dome-shaped  turret  instead  of  pinnacles.  These 
characteristics  are  seen  to  advantage  in  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge; 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  true  types  of  this 
variety  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  the  first 
of  these  buildings  the  panelling  is  carried  to 
such  an  excess  that  the  exterior  looks  more  like 
carving  in  wood  than  a  stone  building;  and  the 
interior  is  so  delicately  finished  with  its  fan- 
vaulting  and  graceful  pendants,  and  its  lines  of 
lace-like  cusping,  that  one  can  scarcely  reconcile 
its  appearance  to  the  fact  of  its  being  wrought 
in  so  brittle  a  material.     The  term    Tudor,  as 


applied  to  domestic  architecture,  has  more  mean- 
ing, since  it  describes  a  distinct  class  of  buildings, 
which  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  imder  the 
next  period. 

The  Perpendicular  style  is  much  used  for  do- 
mestic buildings;  and  during  the  period  when  it 
prevailetl,  many  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  built.      Some  of  the  gateways, 


Gateway  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.- 
Memorials  of  Cambridge. 


-From  Le  Keux's 


in  both  universities,  display  great  architectural 
beauty,  as  the  one  to  the  cloisters  at  Magdalen 
College,  and  that  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Beautiful  ex- 
am])les  of  the  grace- 
ful form  of  window 
known  as  the  oriel, 
occur  in  domestic 
buildings  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  one  here 
given  displays  many 
of  the  i^eculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  stjde. 
There  seems  to 
have  been  a  ten- 
dency, all  through 
this  style,  to  exag- 
gerate its  defects 
and  to  lose  sight 
of  its  beauties.  In 
the  earlier  exam- 
])les,  though  the  lirincijial  mullions  are  carried 
through  to  the  head  of  the  window,  the  eye  is 
not  offended,  as  by  a   judicious  subdividing  of 


Oriel  Window, 
Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
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the  space,  the  straight  lines  are  not  perceived; 
but  afterwards  this  was  not  attended  to — in 
many  cases  all  the  muUions  were  carried  through, 
and  large  spaces  left  in  the  window  -  head. 
Everything  seems  to  have  given  way  to  the 
desire  to  provide  openings  for  stained  glass. 
This  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Bath,  whei-e  the  effect  in  the  interior  is  flat 


The  Abbey  Chuecu,  Bath. 

and  poor  iu  the  extreme.  Here  strength  and 
solidity  are  sacrificed  to  the  craving  for  glass  ; 
and  the  clear-story,  which,  in  the  former  styles, 
was  merely  intended  for  lighting  the  centre  of 
the  nave,  and  was  consequently  subordinate  to 
the  windows  of  the  aisles,  is  made  a  principal 
feature,  its  windows  much  exceeding  iu  size 
those  of  the  lower  tier,  and  giving  the  building 
a  false  and  unnatural  appearance.  This  edifice, 
which  was  erected  immediately  anterior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  was  scarcely  finished  when  that 
event  took  place,  may  be  considered  as  almost 
the  last  example  of  Gothic.  Italian  features 
had  already  begun  to  be  mixed  with  it,  and  these 
increased  so  much  in  the  next  reign  that  it  ceased 
to  be  a  distinctive  style.  Under  the  next  period 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  this  mixture  of  ideas 
until  at  last  it  merged  into  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  revival  of  classic  architecture. 

In  turning  our  inquii'ies  to  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  Scots  during  this  period,  we 
still  find  our  materials  both  scanty  and  obscure. 
The  Scottish  kings  were  not  absolute  sovereigns, 
as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  of  limited 
power  and  authority;  and  it  depended  upon  their 
own  individual  energies  whether  that  little 
might  not  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  nonentity. 
Hence  the  diflticultj-  of  understanding  the  form  of 
government  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  England.  If  the  Scottish  king 
was  brave  and  active,  he  could  only  maintain  his 


regal  superiority  by  availing  himself  of  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  his  nobles,  and  arming  the  one 
half  against  the  other;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  weak  or  facile,  he  generally  sank  into 
tlieir  tool,  and  reigned  liy  their  suHerance.     All 
this  is  evident  in  the  history  of  Robei-t  Bruce,  as 
contrasted  witli  that  of  Robert  III. ;  or  of  James 
I.  and  James  II.  with  that  of  James  III.     In 
either  case,  it  Wixa  a  continual 
struggle  for  superiority  between 
king  and  nobles,  where  the  latter 
claimed  an  independence  almost 
equal  to  his  own.     In  the  case 
of    these   sovereigns,    also,    we 
find    nothing   of    that   divinity 
that  hedges  a  king,  b}^  which  his 
person  is  invested  with  such  sa- 
eredness  as  to  exempt  it  from 
violence,  and  his  authority  with 
such  abstract  right  that  to  resist 
it  is  sinful,  as  well  as  unconsti- 
tutional.   On  the  contrary,  when 
a  vassal  rebelled,  he  had  only 
to  send  letters  to  his  sovereign, 
renouncing   all    further    allegi- 
ance, and  bidding  him  defiance, 
in  which  ease  he  was  no  longer  a 
traitor  but  an  open  enemy,  and 
might  even  slay  the  king  .should  the  opjDortunity 
be  within  his  reach.     Such  was  the  argument  of 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  when  he  was  placed  upon  his 
trial  for  the  assassination  of  James  I.    By  letters 
under  his  hand  he  had  disclaimed  the  king's  au- 
thority and  proclaimed  himself  the  mortal  enemy 
of  James,  uj^on  whom  he  would  inflict  his  worst; 
and  after  this,  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
striking  down  the  king,  even  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of   a   monastery.      His   judges  might 
therefore  slay  him  in  retui'n,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  theirs  ;  but  to  torture  him  as  Avell  as 
put  him  to  death,  was  a  stretch  of  tyraunj'  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  could  not  justify. 

These  restrictions  upon  the  regal  authority, 
lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  that  feudalism  by 
which  they  were  imjaosed.  In  England,  the  no- 
bility established  over  the  coixntry  by  William, 
were  Norman  conqueroi's,  whose  lands  and  privi- 
leges were  the  rewards  of  violence  and  oppression; 
and  the  people,  wdio  continued  to  regard  them  as 
strangers  and  as  enemies,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  recover  their  own  lost  rights,  as  soon 
as  they  were  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Hence  the  jealousy  with  which  the  English  no- 
bility were  watched  by  the  commons,  and  the 
facility  with  which  an  English  sovereign  could 
pull  these  temporary-  tyrants  down,  when  he 
adopted  the  wise  policy  of  making  himself  strong 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.    But  the  character, 
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as  well  as  the  origin  of  Scottish  feudalism,  was 
different.  The  founders  of  its  noble  families, 
although  for  the  most  part  Normans  also,  had 
entered  the  country  not  as  conquerors,  but  refu- 
gees or  malcontents,  and  were  received  with  that 
distinction  which  was  due  to  their  bravery,  mili- 
tary skill,  and  superior  civilization.  They  ^lius 
became  Scotland's  best  counsellors  in  peace  and 
leaders  in  war,  and  the  lands  and  honours  which 
they  won  in  the  new  home  of  their  adoption,  were 
the  willing  awards  of  a  gi'atef  ul  king  and  people. 
In  this  way,  they  became  not  the  lordly  oppres- 
sors, but  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  their  Scot- 
tish vassals,  and  the  feeling  of  devotedness  to- 
wards their  feudal  superiors  became  in  the  hearts 
of  the  latter  a  downright  national  chai\^,cteristic. 
Possessed  of  such  power,  and  surrounded  by  such 
adherents,  it  was  no  wonder  if,  in  process  of  time, 
these  nobles  became  envious  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity, and  sought  to  repress  it.  This  was  all  the 
more  natural,  as  the  Scottish  kings,  whether  of 
the  Bruce  or  Stuai-t  line,  had  originally  been 
nothing  more  than  Norman  nobles  like  them- 
selves, and  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  by  a 
lucky  combination  of  chances.  Hence  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  their  readiness  to 
turn  it  against  the  sovereign;  so  that  while  Eng- 
land had  only  one  Leicester,  and  one  Hotspur, 
and  one  Warwick,  Scotland  had  a  hundred. 

In  a  country  by  nature  so  sterile,  and  among  a 
]ieople  so  incessantly  occupied  either  with  intes- 
tine wars  or  English  invasions,  the  ar^s  of  agri- 
culture wei-e  not  likely  to  be  well  understood,  or 
even  greatly  cared  for.  A  feudal  lord,  who  wished 
to  increase  his  followers,  had  only  to  subdivide 
his  barren  acres  into  roods,  and  the  families  so 
located  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  stimulus 
to  turn  such  miserable  strips  into  regular,  well- 
cultivated  farms.  Besides,  with  even  more  ample 
means,  the  Scottish  agriculturist  had  little  in- 
ducement to  plough  or  sow  when  he  knew  not  by 
what  hand  the  harvest  might  be  gathered.  When 
an  English  army  crossed  the  Border  it  generally 
drove  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  eating  what- 
ever produce  it  could  find,  and  destroying  what 
it  could  not  use;  and  when  the  peasants  returned 
after  the  invasion  was  over,  they  found  nothing 
but  wasted  fields  and  empty  larders.  Their  only 
hope  of  present  subsistence  in  this  case  arose 
from  a  counter-foray  into  England,  with  which 
they  generally  requited  every  inroad  of  the  ene- 
my, and  thus  they  contrived  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  their  losses  among  the  rich  corn-fields 
and  fat  ]5astures  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland. Added  to  these  evils  by  which  agricul- 
tural industry  was  checked,  may  be  mentioned 
the  tenures  upon  which  farms  were  generally 
held,  where  the  leases  only  lasted  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  the  occupant  might  be  displaced 


upon  a  very  short  notice.  The  rent,  too,  was 
commonly  paid  by  military  service;  and  thus, 
while  the  farmer  was  almost  continually  in  har- 
ness under  the  banner  of  his  lord,  his  fields  were 
left  to  the  cultivation  of  women,  children,  and 
villains,  as  villanage  was  still  continued  in  Scot- 
land after  it  had  ceased  in  England.  All  these 
causes  not  only  serve  to  explain  the  very  defec- 
tive state  of  Scottish  agriculture,  but  might  make 
us  wonder  how  such  a  numerous  population  could 
have  been  supported,  did  we  not  call  to  mind  how 
heavily  the  whole  English  border  was  taxed  by 
the  hungry  stomachs  of  their  northern  antagonists. 
Pasturage,  rather  than  tillage,  indeed,  formed  the 
main  dependence  of  the  Scots,  as  this  required 
little  labour,  while  the  cattle,  in  the  event  of  an 
inroad,  could  be  driven  to  the  hills  and  fast- 
nesses. But  if  the  miseries  of  famine  were  so 
destructive  in  England,  with  all  its  industry  and 
abundance,  we  may  conceive  what  such  visita- 
tions were  in  Scotland,  whose  inhabitants,  even 
at  the  best,  were  generally  confined  to  scanty  ra- 
tions. Conscious  of  the  prevalent  national  defect, 
and  anxious  to  assimilate  his  native  country  to 
the  improved  state  of  England,  James  I.  endea- 
voured to  amend  its  agriculture,  but  this,  too, 
was  by  act  of  parliament,  for  which  his  subjects 
little  cared.  By  this  act  every  fai*mer  having  a 
plough  and  eight  oxen  was  required  to  sow  an- 
nually a  firlot  of  wheat,  half  a  firlot  of  pease,  and 
forty  beans,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings;  and 
every  baron  to  sow  a  like  quantity  upon  his  own 
ground,  under  a  forfeiture  of  four  times  the  sum. 
Besides  destroying  peaceful  industry  by  con- 
verting the  peasantry  into  soldiers,  the  wars  with 
England  created  moi-e  than  one  class  of  society, 
by  which  the  j^rogress  of  Scottish  civilization  was 
heavily  retarded.  And  first  of  these,  we  should 
mention  the  moss-troopers,  men  who  lived  upon 
the  Border,  and  were  therefore  exposed  to  the 
first  brunt  of  every  onset.  As  they  were  thus 
the  outposts  of  a  hostile  encampment,  they  were, 
by  birth,  necessity,  habit,  and  inclination,  sol- 
diers, and  nothing  else;  men  who  lived  by  Eng- 
lish plundei',  and  generally  died  upon  an  English 
gallows,  if  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  die  in 
harness,  and  upon  the  battle-field.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  English  plunder  was  not  so  abundant, 
or  so  easily  reached,  they  betook  themselves  to 
what  they  modestly  called  "  a  little  shifting  for 
their  living,"  and  robbed  the  pasturages  or  grana- 
ries of  their  own  inland  countrymen  as  readily  as 
those  of  the  Southrons,  of  whom  they  were  the 
born  and  sworn  enemies.  Such  men,  notwith- 
standing their  gallant  services  in  a  national  cam- 
paign, Avere  the  very  scourges  of  their  country,  not 
only  by  their  dishonest  modes  of  living,  but  theii- 
restless  belligei-ent  propensities,  so  tliat  no  peace 
could  be  formed  witli  England  which  they  were 
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not  ready  to  break,  or  internal  feud  eonuaeueed 
into  which  they  were  imwiiling  to  throw  them- 
selves. But  besides  these  moss-troopers,  who 
were  amenable  to  the  Border  laws  and  subject  to 
the  rule  of  the  Border  waixlens,  there  were  the 
broken  clans,  composed  of  communities  settled 
iipon  those  portions  of  the  Border  usually  called 
Debateable  land.  These  men,  who  had  lost  their 
feudal  lords,  as  well  as  their  native  homes,  and 
been  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  continual 
shifting  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  at  length  came  to  regard  both  as  their 
natural  enemies,  and  robbed  either  indiscrimin- 
ately, while  it  was  difficult  to  follow  them  into 
their  fastnesses,  or  drive  tliem  from  their  strong- 
holds. A  less  formidable,  but  equally  pernicious 
class,  whom  the  wars  with  England  tended  to 
create,  were  the  sturdy  beggars,  otherwise  called 
sorners  or  gabeiiunzies,  who  multiplied  in  Scot- 
land to  an  incredible  extent.  These,  too,  were 
not  exclusively  composed  of  the  lowest  of  society ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  either  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  men  of  gentle  birth,  althovigh  im- 
poverished in  their  circumstances;  and,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  honourable  descent,  they  pur- 
,  sued  their  humble  vocation,  not  in  rags,  and  with 
a  piteous  whine,  but  with  horses,  hawks,  and  at- 
tendants, so  that  where  they  could  not  obtain 
admission  in  virtue  of  their  high-sounding  names, 
they  were  able  to  enforce  it  by  storm  or  onslaught. 
These  jackdaws,  however,  were  often  detected, 
stripped  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  and  driven 
forth  to  herd  with  their  own  kind.  But  still, 
beggary  continued  to  tlirive,  on  account  of  that 
mistaken  hospitality  which  would  allow  no  one 
to  pass  the  door,  as  well  as  that  craving  for  news 
which  is  always  strongest  iii  a  divided  and  thinly- 
peopled  country,  so  that  Scotland  remained  jire- 
eminently  a  laud  of  sturdy  beggars,  until  they 
dwindled  into  the  Bluegowns  and  Edie  Ochiltrees 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

While  such  were  the  consequences  which  the 
wars  of  the  two  rival  countries  entailed  upon 
Scotland,  on  account  of  its  being  by  far  the  Aveaker 
and  the  poorer,  the  war  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Scots  demand  our  consideration,  as  these  con- 
stituted a  large  portion  of  the  eveiy-day  life  of 
the  people.  This  subject,  however,  is  so  fully 
explained  in  the  history  of  their  militaiy  achieve- 
ments, that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  a  brief  no- 
tice. The  training  and  customs  of  chivalry 
among  them,  were  of  the  same  kind  that  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  England,  but  over  Europe; 
and  the  country  produced  such  stalwart  knights 
as  England  or  Europe  could  seldom  have  over- 
matched. There  was  little,  however,  of  tourna- 
ment practice  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  and  their  constant  occupation  in  the 
realities  of  war,  although  its  knights,  when  suni- 


moned  to  the  trial,  could  back  a  war-horse  and 
couch  a  lance  as  skilfully  as  the  best.  One  fa- 
vourite weapon  of  these  chami)ions  was  the  axe, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unwieldiness,  they 
could  handle,  according  to  Froissart,with  wonder- 
ful dexterity,  and  deal  with  it  such  strokes  that,ac- 
cording  to  the  great  clironicler's  favourite  phrase, 
"  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  them."  Of  this, 
indeed,  the  encounter  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburu 
with  De  Bohun  was  a  sufficient  testimony.  While 
tournaments  were  seldom  held  in  Scotland,  single 
combats,  either  judicial  or  from  jjrivate  feutl, 
were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  and  were 
fought  out  on  horseback  with  the  lance,  or  on 
foot  with  the  two-handed  sword,  or  axe  and  dag- 
ger. A  terrible  display  of  this  kind,  happily 
unique  in  the  history  of  chivalry,  was  given  at 
Perth  in  the  I'eign  of  Robert  III.,  between  the 
chosen  champions  of  two  rival  Highland  clans, 
thirty  on  each  side,  from  which  only  one  man 
escaped  unwounded.  .As  in  the  wai-s  between 
the  English  and  Scots  the  former  were  generally 
the  assailants,  their  favourite  weapon,  the  long- 
bow, was  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose;  while 
the  Scots,  who  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  gener- 
ally fought  on  foot,  preferred  the  spear  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  which  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  presenting  such  a  bristly  array  that 
neither  cavalry  could  easily  break  through  their 
ranks,  nor  infantry  reach  them.  This  was  well 
when  matters  came  to  a  close  hand-to-hand  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  Scots  were  generally  the 
victors;  but  when  the  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
depended  upon  their  archery,  and  contented 
themselves  with  a  distant  fight,  it  was  then 

"  Alas,  alas  for  Scotland 
Wheu  England's  arrows  fly  !" 

It  was  singular  that  the  Scots  profited  so  little 
by  the  lesson  which  Bruce  gave  them  at  Bau- 
nockburn,  when  he  let  loose  among  the  English 
archers  a  small  body  of  mounted  men-at-arms, 
who  quickly  cut  them  down,  or  di'ove  them  back 
upon  the  main  army ;  and  thus  their  defeats 
were  generally  caused  by  those  fatal  shafts 
to  which  their  serried  ranks  offered  an  easy  and 
unresisting  mark.  But  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
v.,  the  lesson  of  Bruce  would  have  come  too  late 
on  account  of  the  sharp-pointed  stakes  which 
the  former  caused  his  bowmen  to  carry,  and  with 
which  they  could  effectually  stockade  tlieir  posi- 
tion on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Scots,  in- 
deed, were  not  wholly  without  archei-s;  but  these 
were  generally  Highlanders  or  Islesraen,  whom 
the  Lowlanders  heartily  hated ;  and  their  bows  of 
four  feet  long,  where  the  string  was  only  drawn 
to  the  breast,  could  not  send  an  arrow  with  the 
same  distant  range  and  deadly  force  that  were 
given  to  the  "  cloth- vard  shaft."     The  Scottish 
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kings,  esj^ecially  James  I.  and  James  II.,  anxious 
to  make  their  subjects  a  full  match  in  every 
kind  of  conflict  to  their  enemies,  endeavoui*ed 
to  introduce  among  them  the  longbow,  and  the 
careful  apprenticeship  which  it  required;  and 
accordingly  the  pojjular  out-door  sports  were  i 
prohibited.  Every  male  above  the  age  of  twelve 
was  to  practise  archery,  and  butts  were  to  be 
erected  at  every  village  church,  at  which  every 
man  was  to  shoot  at  least  six  arrows  each  holi- 
day, while  the  defaulter  was  to  forfeit  two- 
pence as  drink-money  to  those  who  gave  regular 
attendance.  But  the  Scots,  still  more  impatient 
of  such  coercion  than  their  rivals  had  ever  been, 
chose  rather  to  be  shot  with  English  arrows  than 
learn  to  requite  them,  and  accordingly  the  spear 
of  six  ells  long,  which  needed  little  beyond  a 
stout  heart  and  steady  hand,  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  and  national  weapon,  until,  like  the 
English  bow,  it  was  superseded  by  hagbut,  ar- 
quebuse,  and  matchlock,  and,  better  still,  by  the 
bayonet. 

As  war  was  of  necessity  so  mucli  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Scots,  the  war-laws  were  sufficiently 
numerous.  These  chiefly  regarded  Border  in- 
roads and  the  division  of  plunder — matters,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  country.  As  invasions 
also  from  England  were  so  frequent  and  sud- 
den, the  system  of  war-signals  in  Scotland  was 
brought  even  at  an  early  period  to  a  consider- 
able state  of  improvement.  The  laws  of  James  II. 
in  this  respect  were  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ment. All  the  fords  and  passages  of  the  Tweed 
by  which  the  English  could  cross,  were  to  be 
carefully  watched,  and  bale-fires  or  beacons  to 
be  established  at  each,  to  give  notice  of  the  com- 
ing enemy.  The  natiu'e  of  the  invasion  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  by  the  number  of  fires  that 
were  lighted.  Thus,  one  beacon  kindled,  gave 
warning  that  an  inroad  from  England  was  np- 
prehended  ;  two  such  signals  announced  that  it 
was  certain  ;  and  when  four  were  lighted,  it  was 
a  token  that  the  invaders  were  coming  in  great 
numbers.  From  Hume  Castle,  the  nearest  point, 
these  signals  were  taken  up  and  transmitted  to 
Edgertou;  from  Edgerton  they  passed  to  Soutra 
Edge,  and  thence  to  Dunbar,  Haddington,  Dal- 
keith, Edinburgh,  and  the  Lothiaus,  so  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  most  populous  districts  could  be 
warned  and  in  readiness  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  military  muster,  from  a  baud  to  a 
numerous  army,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
warning,  could  be  effected  with  almost  equal 
promptitude,  as  every  peasant  was  a  trained 
soldier,  bound  to  repair  to  the  banner  of  his  feu- 
dal landlord,  and  more  or  less  completely  armed, 
according  to  the  amount  of  laud  he  held  in  fee. 
All  these  2:)oints  were  minutely  specified  by  laws, 


which  were  as  familiar  as  household  words,  and 
every  man  knew  his  place  and  duty,  however 
sudden  might  be  the  sammons.  The  campaign, 
however,  was  necessarily  a  short  one,  as  each 
soldier  carried  his  own  provisions,  ami  tliese  only 
for  forty  days  at  the  utmost ;  and  hence  the  im- 
patience of  the  Scottish  armies  to  decide  the  con- 
test at  once,  and  by  a  pitched  battle,  although 
against  more  numerous  and  better  armed  anta- 
gonists. The  case,  however,  was  different  when 
the  war  was  carried  into  England  ;  for  there, 
the  cottish  soldier's  little  bag  of  oatmeal  could 
be  replaced  from  the  well-stored  giruels  and 
abundant  stalls  of  the  south  with  richer  fare,  in 
which  he  revelled  with  a  zest  for  which  his  pre- 
vious short  commons  had  fully  prepared  him. 
When  the  English  viands  were  thus  found,  the 
ingenuity  of  military  Scottish  cookery  was  by 
no  means  wanting  ;  for  the  bullock's  hide  sup- 
plied not  only  a  regimental  caldron  for  boiling 
the  carcass,  Ijut  shoes  for  the  march,  while  the 
animal's  horns  sufficed  for  trumpets  to  cheer  the 
invaders  on  the  way,  or  sound  to  the  onset. 

In  a  society  so  diversified  as  that  of  Scotland, 
and  amidst  such  a  constant  whirl  of  events  and 
changes,  it  is  difficult  to  desci-ibe  within  a  nar- 
row compass  the  every-day  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  that  prevailed 
among  them.  Not  only  every  district,  but  every 
village  had  its  j^akxtial  edifice,  from  the  castle 
of  the  great  noble,  to  the  peel  or  single  square 
tower  of  the  baron  ;  and  in  each  of  these  was 
generally  contained  th«  right  of  pit  and  gallows, 
so  that  its  master,  however  limited  his  territory, 
was  absolute  sovereign  ov^er  it,  and  might  hang 
or  imprison  his  offending  vassals  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure.  To  these  strongliolds 
also,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  women 
and  children  repaired  for  shelter,  while  the  chief's 
retainers  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  manned 
the  walls,  or  inarched  out  to  the  o])en  field.  At 
the  best,  however,  these  castles  were  but  sorry 
buildings  when  compared  with  the  stately  resi- 
dences of  the  English  nobility,  and  even  the 
palaces  of  the  Scottish  kings,  up  to  the  close  of 
this  period,  were  roofed  with  thatch.  The  style 
of  living  within  these  castles  was  often  as  coarse 
as  it  was  precarious,  more  esjiecially  when  their 
victualling  dejaended  upon  a  successful  inroad 
into  England,  or  a  foray  in  which  cattle  was  to 
be  lifted  from  friend  and  enemy  indifferently — 
as  was,  for  the  most  pai-t,  the  case  o\'er  the  Border 
counties.  As  far,  however,  as  attendants  went, 
there  was  no  lack  of  grandeur,  for  every  tower 
was  a  crowded  hive  of  jackmen,  grooms,  and 
gillies,  while  every  cliief  when  he  rode  forth  had 
generally  a  whole  regiment  of  retainers  at  his 
heels.  A  Douglas  was  usually  accompanied  by 
1200  followers,  ])ractised  in  battle  and  armed  to 
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the  teeth,  while  the  trains  of  the  chief  uobility 
were  scai-cely  inferior.  This  was  all  the  more 
uecessai-y,  when  each  had  a  score  of  feuds  on  his 
hands,  and  might  have  as  many  encounters  in 
a  journey  from  Jedburgh  to  llolyrood.  While 
the  habitations  and  style  of  living  among  the 
noblest  was  so  rude  and  uncomfortable,  notwith- 
standing the  external  pomp  and  glitter  of  feudal 
authority  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  tlie 
condition  of  the  commons  corresponded  with  that 
of  their  lords.  Such  was  the  case  especially  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  yEueas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pius  II.,  made  an  adventurous  visit 
into  Scotland.  Upon  the  Borders  he  found  that 
most  of  the  houses  were  not  even  huts,  as  they 
were  generally  a  small  breast- work  composed  of 
mud,  or  such  materials  as  were  at  hand,  and 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height  by  three  or  four 
poles  meeting  a-top,  and  covej-ed  with  straw  or 
turf ;  while  those  of  the  villages  were  little  bet- 
ter, and  liad  no  door  but  a  cow's  hide  suspended 
at  the  entrance.  As  for  the  towns,  the  houses 
were  generally  built  of  wood,  but  if  of  stone, 
then  lime  was  omitted.  This  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  so  little  domestic  architecture 
being  indicated  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  except  in  the  ruins  of  strong 
castles  that  either  defied  every  attack,  or  were 
thought  not  worth  the  trouble  of  demolition. 
Fi'om  the  Border  to  the  metropolis,  no  one 
thought  of  building  a  costly  edifice,  which  a  sin- 
gle hour  of  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  feud 
might  level  to  the  ground.  That  neither  the  will 
nor  the  ability,  however,  was  wanting,  was  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  stately  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  that  towered  above  the  huts  of  their 
builders,  and  upon  which  all  the  resources  of 
architecture  were  expended,  in  the  hope  that 
their  sacredness  would  be  respected  by  a  Chris- 
tian foe.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  was  awanting,  and  therefore,  while 
temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground,  the  "house 
of  Pindarus  "  would  not  have  been  spared.  The 
noble  ruins  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and 
Dryburgh  Abbeys,  are  melancholy  monuments  of 
what  Scotland  might  have  achieved  in  architec- 
ture, had  not  the  battle  for  national  indepen- 
dence occurred,  to  task  all  her  energies,  as  well 
as  exhaust  all  her  resources. 

While  comfortable  homes  and  the  details  of 
domestic  life  were  thus  so  materially  affijcted  by 
these  wars,  the  graces  that  impart  a  charm  to 
them  were  not  only  unknown,  but  even  their  very 
entrance  into  Scotland  was  obstinately  resisted. 
This,  too,  originated,  in  a  great  measure,  in  that 
intense  national  hatred  which  made  them  regard 
every  refinement  as  English,  and  therefore  hos- 
tile and  abominable.  Such  was  especially  the 
case  on  the  return  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  when 
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he  attemjjted  to  cure  the  barbarism  of  his  sub- 
jects by  those  new  arts  of  life  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  captivity,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
none  was  better  able  to  appreciate.  But  although 
comforts  were  niultii)lied  by  the  change  to  a  de- 
gi'ee  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country,  the  worst 
evils  followed  in  their  train — ease,  luxury,  and 
licentiousness — by  which  public  tranijuillity  was 
destroyed,  and  individual  sobriety  corrupted. 
Hence  arose  sumptuous  entertainments  by  day, 
and  revellings  by  night,  a  love  of  attire  of  the 
most  costly  foreign  materials,  houses  built  not 
for  use  but  for  show,  and  a  perversion  of  man- 
ners under  the  name  of  elegance,  so  that  native 
customs  came  to  be  despised,  and  nothing  was 
esteemed  graceful  or  becoming  that  was  not  new. 
So  says  Buchanan,  in  the  full  rhetorical  style  of 
the  ancients  whom  he  loved  to  imitate  ;  and  un- 
fortunately he  was  not  alone  in  his  judgment, 
for  the  grim  nobles  of  the  court  of  James  were 
equally  hostile  to  these  innovations,  so  that  while 
they  denounced  them  as  the  fopperies  of  the 
queen  and  the  English  courtiers  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  Scotland,  they  condemned  them  as 
subversive  of  that  manly  courage,  hardihood, 
and  simplicity  which  hitherto  had  formed  the 
best  distinctions  of  their  countrymen.  The  king 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  sumptuary  law  enacted  by  the 
parliament  at  Perth  in  1430.  By  this  it  was  de- 
creed, that  none  should  wear  pearls  but  ladies, 
and  that,  too,  only  in  a  small  collar  around  the 
neck,  while  the  iise  of  furs  and  ermines,  and  gold 
and  silver  lace,  was  prohibited,  as  also  banquet- 
ings,  riotous  feastings,  and  all  such  foreign  luxu- 
ries. In  this  way  the  storm  was  quieted  for  the 
present,  but  only  to  break  out  in  a  new  form, 
and  with  greater  violence,  under  his  grandson 
James  III.  This  unfortunate  king,  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  that  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  age,  delighted  chiefly  in  the  so- 
ciety of  architects,  musicians,  and  connoisseurs  in 
graceful  attire  and  ornament.  But  here  again 
the  nobility  interposed.  Their  self-love  was 
wounded,  and  their  ignorance  and  grossness  re- 
buked, by  his  attachment  to  such  favourites, 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  masons,  fiddlers,  and 
tailors;  and  their  hostility  never  rested  until 
these  unfortunate  men  were  hanged  over  Lauder 
bridge,  and  the  king  himself  despatched  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin. 

Hitherto,  the  few  learned  men  that  Scotland 
produced,  had  been  indebted  for  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  universities  of  England  or  France, 
but  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  countiy 
was  provided  with  colleges  of  its  own.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
erected  by  its  bishop,  Henry  Wardlaw.  This 
eminent  individual,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
89 
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Scottish  primacy  in  1404,  while  he  was  re.siding 
in  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon,  found,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ilia  native  country,  everything  in  a  con- 
fusion that  was  soon  after  deepened  by  the  death 
of  Robert  III.,  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  I.,  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Wardlaw, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  as  well  as  able 
statesman  and  true-hearted  i^triot,  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  chief  source  of  this  disorder  and  mis- 
rule, and  addressed  himself  to  cure  it  by  the 
benefits  of  education,  which  the  prie.stliood  and 
nobility  needed  almost  as  much  as  the  peojale  at 
large.  This  was  a  formidable  as  well  as  hostile 
aggression,  and  needed  to  be  cautiously  com- 
menced. He  first  formed  an  association  at  St. 
Andi'ews  of  such  scholars  as  the  country  then 
possessed,  who  gave  lectures  upon  the  subjects 
that  were  usually  taught  at  colleges — ^divinity, 
logic,  physics,  and  the  canon  and  civil  laws.  In 
this  way,  having  established  the  reality  of  a  uni- 
versity without  the  name,  his  next  step  was  to 
invest  it  with  a  charter  or  grant  of  privileges, 
which  he  did  in  1411;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  six  Papal 
bulls  sent  by  Benedict  XIII.,  which  were  re- 
ceived in  St.  Andrews  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  lighting  of  bonfires,  and  every  demonstration 
of  popular  triumph.  James  I.,  on  his  return 
from  captivity,  fostered  the  rising  institution, 
which  at  length  comprised  thirteen  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  eight  doctors  of  laws,  as  its  teacher.s, 
while  the  students  amounted  to  several  thou- 
sands. At  first,  the  professors  had  no  fixed 
salaries,  and  the  students  paid  no  fees,  while  the 
only  building  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  was  a 
large  wooden  edifice  called  the  pedagogy.  But 
in  1455,  James  Kennedy,  the  successor  of  Ward- 
law,  built  and  endowed  the  college  of  St.  Salva- 
tor.  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  founding 
of  the  university  was,  the  consideration  "  of  the 
many  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  who  desired  to  be  instructed 
in  theology,  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  medicine, 
and  the  liberal  arts,  were  exposed,  from  wars 
and  other  impediments,  in  their  journeys  to 
foreign  studia  genercdia,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  such  institution  to  which  they  might 
repair  in  their  own  country."  The  injunctions 
laid  upon  these  ecclesiastics  while  they  attended 
college,  give  us  a  strange  idea  of  the  morals  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  of  this  period.  They  were  to 
live  decently  according  to  their  sacred  calling, 
"so  as  not  to  keep  aonanhinQs puhlicli/,  nor  to  be 
common  night-walkers  or  robbers,  or  habitually 
guilty  of  other  notorious  crimes."  Was  it  in 
conseqiience  of  these  restrictions  that  so  few  of 
the  clergy  availed  themselves  of  a  univei"sity  so 
expressly  founded   for  then-   benefit?      At   all 


events,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  while 
the  laity  were  eager  to  improve  themselves  by  its 
instructions,  the  priesthood  stood  aloof,  or  op- 
posed it.  But  Divine  as  well  as  poetical  justice 
requited  them  in  the  following  century  for  their 
ci-iminal  remissness,  for  it  was  chiefly  from  this 
university  that  the  Reformation  issued,  before 
which  they  were  swept  away. 

The  next  Scottish  establishment  of  the  kind 
was  the  university  of  Glasgow,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam TurnbuU.  This  ecclesiastic  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  that  see  in  1448,  addressed 
himself  to  the  erection  of  a  college  in  that  city, 
and  obtained  a  bull  to  that  efi'ect  from  Nicholas 
V.  at  the  beginning  of  1450.  The  grant  was  for 
the  establishment  of  a  university  there  in  all 
time  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  the  preference  of 
that  locality  was,  on  account  of  its  "being  ane 
notable  place,  with  gude  air,  and  plenty  of  pro- 
visions for  human  life,"  while  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  honours,  and  exemptions  were  conferred 
upon  it,  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  univer- 
sity of  Bononia.  In  order  still  further  to  aggran- 
dize the  institution,  which  commenced  its  labours 
in  1451,  the  bull  granted  a  universal  indulgence 
to  all  faithful  Christians  who  should  visit  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  during  that  year.  At  first 
the  building  was  a  humble  tenement  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rottenrow  near  the  cathedral,  but 
afterwards,  the  college  was  transferred  to  its 
present  residence,  in  consequence  of  a  rich  be- 
quest for  that  purpose  from  Loi'd  Hamilton, 
Originally,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrews,  no 
salaries  were  attached  to  the  professorships  ;  no 
lands  nor  rents  belonged  to  the  institution,  and 
the  fees  of  the  students  were  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  taking  into  account.  But  the 
high  privileges  with  which  the  imiversity  was 
endowed  as  a  self-governing  independent  body, 
were  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  this  lack  of 
funds  or  emolument ;  so  that  rich  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  poor  scholai's  were  glad  to  enrol  them- 
selves among  its  members.  As  in  the  case  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  course  of  study  and  form  of 
government  were  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
university  of  Paris.  Both  of  these  Scottish 
colleges,  instead  of  being  monastic  institutions, 
where  the  students  were  lodged  within  the  walls 
and  sup])orted  at  a  common  table,  were  rather 
great  academies,  composed  of  class-rooms  which 
the  students  attended  daily  during  the  prescribed 
hours.  This  was  all  in  the  way  of  education 
that  so  poor  a  country  as  Scotland  was  able  in 
the  first  instance  to  accomplish. 

While  Scotland  was  not  more  distinguished 
than  England  had  been  during  this  period  for 
men  of  high  attainment  in  literature  and  science, 
the  case  was  difiereut  in  poetry ;  for  in  this  re- 
spect Scotland  has  names  to  ofi'er  with  whicli  her 
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more  richly-eudowed  rival  was  imable  to  compete. 
The  fii'st  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  was 
James  I.,  that  minstrel  king,  whose  poetical  his- 
tory was  as  romantic  as  his  political  career,  but 
without  the  same  stormy  troubles  or  melancholy 
termination.  His  iniquitous  capture  and  deten- 
tion in  England  by  Heniy  IV.  have  been  already 
narrated.  As  if  to  quiet  his  conscience  by  soften- 
ing the  evils  of  this  unjust  captivity,  Henry  sup- 
plied the  young  prince  with  an  education  far  be- 
yond what  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  his  own 
country,  and  by  this  James  profited  so  highly, 
that  he  became  an  accomplished  knight  and 
statesman,  as  well  as  ripe  and  learned  scholar. 
It  was  with  poetry  that  he  seems  to  have  chiefly 
solaced  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Wind- 
sor ;  and  how  could  he  have  otherwise  than  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  inspiration  that  so  soon  con- 
verted his  prison  into  a  palace  ? 

"And  therewith  kest  I  down  m}'n  eye  ageyne, 
Quhare  as  I  saw  walkyng  under  the  Toure, 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  hir  to  pleyne 
The  fairest  or  the  freschest  young  floure 

That  ever  I  sawe,  methoght,  before  that  houre  ; 
For  which  sodayne  abate,  anon  astert, 
The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart." 

This  beautiful  apparition  was  Lady  Jane  Beaii- 
fort,  thenceforth  his  muse,  and  finally  his  queen 
He  became  a  poet  scarcely  inferior  to  Chaucer  him- 
self, who  was  his  model ;  and  his  principal  poem, 
entitled  the  King'' s  Quhair  {quire  or  book)j  is 
the  only  work  in  English  worthy  of  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Several 
other  poetical  works  have  been  attribut  ed  to  him, 
but  from  their  character  and  style,  they  were 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
James  V.,  his  talented  descendant. 

Another  distinguished  Scottish  jjoet  of  this 
period  was  Henry  the  Minstrel,  better  known 
'  among  the  people  at  large  by  the  homely  epithet 
of  Blind  Harry.  Of  his  personal  history  there  is 
little  known,  except  that  he  belonged  to  that  class 
now  prescribed  in  Scotland  among  the  "  vagabon- 
dis,  fuilis,and  sic  like  idill  peopill ;"  that  he  recited 
his  ballads  from  house  to  house  for  a  living,  and 
that  he  was  born  blind.  All  this  gave  little 
promise  of  the  celebrity  he  was  afterwards  to  ac- 
quii^e  among  his  countrymen.  But  happily  he 
hit  upon  a  popular  theme,  which  was  the  life 
and  adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  al- 
most worshipped  national  hero,  which  he  must 
have  composed  between  the  years  1470  and  1480; 
and  the  materials  of  the  work,  he  informs  us, 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  Life  of  Wallace, 
wiitten  in  I;atin  by  John  Blair,  the  chaplain  of 


the  hero,  and  amplifieil  by  Thomas  Cray.  In 
classical  refinement,  depth  of  reflection,  and  his- 
torical fidelity,  the  poem  of  Wallace  cannot  stand 
comparison  with  Barbour's  Bruce;  but  as  a  spirit- 
stirring  narrative,  as  well  as  descriptive  epic,  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  ])hilosophical 
archdeacon;  so  that  while  the  latter  work  v/a.s 
chiefly  confined  to  the  reflective  few,  the  former 
obtained  a  universal  acceptance  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotland,  whom  it  roused  and  animated 
in  the  great  struggle  for  national  independence. 
In  this  way,  the  blind  minstrel  became  the  Homer 
of  his  country.  Even,  too,  when  liis  language  had 
become  all  but  a  dead  letter  to  common  readers, 
and  when  Barbour  was  almost  forgotten,  the 
poetical  fame  of  Henry  suffered  little  diminution, 
as  his  Wallace  was  faithfully  modernized  by 
William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  the  friend  and 
cori'espondent  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  in  this  con- 
dition continues  to  be  a  favourite  in  almost  every 
cottage  of  Scotland. 

A  third  Scottish  poet,  but  of  a  diiferent  cha- 
racter from  the  preceding,  was  Robert  Heniy- 
son  or  Henderson,  of  whose  life  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  chief  schoolmaster  of  Dun- 
fermline during  the  fifteenth  century.  Classical 
and  elegant  in  taste  and  refined  in  language,  his 
poetry  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the  rough  trum- 
jiet-like  strains  of  Blind  Harry,  as  well  as  his 
favourite  themes,  which  were  chiefly  recommend- 
atory of  peacefnlness,  purity,  and  religious  con- 
templation. He  wrote  a  collection  of  fables, 
thirteen  in  number,  also  the  tale  of  Orpheus 
founded  on  the  old  classical  story,  and  the  Bludi/ 
Serk,  an  allegorical  tale,  in  which  the  highest 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  impersonated  in  the 
adventures  of  a  young  prince  freeing  a  king's 
daughter  from  captivity.  But  the  best  known 
of  his  works  are  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  written 
as  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  Troylus  and  Cresseyde, 
and  Robene  and  Ilakyne,  the  earliest  pastoral 
poem  written  in  the  English  language.  The 
l^oetical  merits  of  Henryson  are  thus  justly 
summed  up  by  P.  F.  Tytler :  "  Of  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man  it  is  difficidt,  when  we  con- 
sider the  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
to  sjjeak  in  terms  of  too  warm  encomium.  In 
strength,  and  sometimes  even  in  sublimity  of 
painting,  in  pathos  and  sweetness,  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  in 
the  vein  of  quiet  and  playful  humour,  which  runs 
through  many  of  his  pieces,  and  in  that  fine 
natural  taste,  which, rejecting  the  faults  of  his  age, 
has  dared  to  think  for  itself,  he  is  altogether 
excellent." 
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FROM  A.D.  14S5— 1603. 


CONTEMPOEARY  PRINCES. 


England. 

1485  HENRT  VII. 
1509  HENRY  VIII. 
1547  EDWARD  VI. 
1553  MART. 
1558  ELIZABETH. 


Scotland. 

1460    JAMES    III. 
1488    JAMES    IV. 
1513    J.\MES   V. 
1542    MART. 
1567    JAMES   VI. 


Spain. 

1474  isAB.  and  Ferdinand. 

1516    CHARLES    I. 

1556  PHILIP  II. 
1598  PHILIP  III. 

France. 

1483   CHARLES   viri. 
1498  LODis  XII. 

1515  FRANCIS  I. 
1547  HENRT  II. 

1559  FRANCIS  ir. 

1560  CHARLES  IX. 
1574  HENRT  III. 
1589  HENRT  IV. 


Germany. 

1440  FREDERICK  IV. 

1493  MAXIMILIAN  ]. 

1519  CHARLES  V. 

1558  FERDINAND  I. 

1564  MAXIMILIAN  II. 

1576  RODOLPH  II. 

Popes. 

1484    INNOCENT    VIII. 
1492    ALEXANDER    VI. 

1503  PIUS  III. 
1503  JULIUS  II. 

1513    LEO    X. 


1522 
1523 
1534 
1550 
1555 
1555 
1559 
1566 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1592 


ADRIAN    VT. 
CLEMENT    Vn. 
PAUL    III. 
JULIUS    III. 
MARCELLUS    II. 
PAUL    IV. 
PIUS   IV. 
PIUS    V. 
GREGORT    XIII. 
SIXTUS   V. 
URBAN    VII. 
GREGORT    XIV. 
INNOCENT    IX. 
CLEMENT   VIII. 


CHAFTEE  I.— CIVIL  AND  MILITAEY  HISTOEY.— a.d.  1485—1492. 

HENRY    vn. — ACCESSIOX,    A.D.  1485— DEATH.   A.D.   1509. 

Accession  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VII. — Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
imprisoned  in  the  tower — Reception  of  Henry  VII.  in  London  after  his  victory  at  Bosworth — His  coronation 
— Adjustment  of  his  royal  rights — Date  established  for  the  commencement  of  his  reign — Act  for  the  settlement 
of  tlie  crown — Henry  unites  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth — 
Dispensation  of  the  pope  for  the  marriage — Royal  progress  of  Henry  through  the  kingdom — Appearance  of  a 
pi'etender  to  the  throne  as  Earl  of  Warwick — He  is  crowned  in  Ireland — He  invades  England — Is  defeated  at 
Stoke— Henry's  avaricious  proceedings — His  policy  under  the  growing  predominance  of  France — -He  receives 
bribes  from  France,  and  deserts  the  Bretons — Indignation  of  his  subjects  at  his  conduct — Events  in  Brittany 
in  connection  with  England — -Henry's  coalition  with  foreign  powers  against  France — France  obtains  possession 
of  Brittany — Henry  makes  traffic  of  the  popular  discontent  against  France — His  pretended  invasion  of  France. 


ICHAED  being  removed  from 
the  scene,  the  person  that  gave 
most  uneasiness  to  the  conqueror 
of  Bosworth  Field  was  Edward 
Phxntagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
I  son  and  heir  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  manor- 
house  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
the  jealous  fears  of  his  uncle  Eichard.  This 
unfortunate  boy  was  indisputably  the  next  heir 
of  the  house  of  York  after  the  Princess  Elizabeth ; 
lie  had  even  at  one  time  been  treated  by  his  uncle 
Eichard  III.  as  heir-apparent ;  and  as  he  was 
already  in  his  fifteenth  j^ear,  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  overlooked  by  Henry,  who  had  "  the  ingeni- 
ous forecast  of  the  subtle  serpent."  Before  leav- 
ing Leicester,  he  sent  Sir  Eobert  Willoughby  to 


remove  the  captive  from  SherifF-IIutton  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  young  prince,  "born  to  perpetual 
calamity,  was  incontinent  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don put  under  safe  and  sure  custody.'"  At 
SherilT-Hutton*  Edwaixl  Plantagenet  had  for  a 
short  time  a  fellow-prisoner,  if  not  a  companion, 
in  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  by  her  uncle  Eichard  soon  after  the  fail- 
ure of  his  scheme  for  marrying  her.  This  lad}"^, 
not  long  after  Edward  Plantagenet's  removal  to 
the  Tower,  was  brought  up  to  London,  and  was 
there  lodged  with  her  mother,  the  queen-dowa- 
ger, Elizabeth  Woodville. 


'  Hall. 

"  This  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Stephen  (1140)  by  Ber- 
tram de  Bulmer,  from  whose  family  it  descended  by  marriage 
to  the  Nevils,  who  held  it  till  the  battle  of  Bamet,  in  1471, 
■v/hen   Richard  Nevil,    Earl   of  Warwick,    was  slain,  and   his 
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From  Leicester,  Henry  travelled  by  easy  jour- 
neys towards  the  capital;  and  when  he  approach- 
ed the  city  on  the  27th  of  August,  five  days  after 


Manor-IIouse  of  Siieriff-Hutton. — From  a  drawing  by  Whittook. 

the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  companies,  all  clad  in  violet,  met  him 
at  Hornsey  Wood,  and,  with  great  pomp,  con- 
veyed him  through  the  city  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
where  he  offered  his  three  standards  on  the  high 
altar— one,   an   image   of   St. 
George ;  the  second,  a  red  dra- 
gon ;   the  third,  a  dun-cow — 
and  after  prayers  said  and  Te 
Deum  sung,  he  departed  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  there  so- 
journed a  season;  during  which 
time  plays,  pastimes,  and  plea- 
sures were   showed   in   every 
part  of  the  city.'     These  pro- 
fane amusements  were  inter- 
spersed  with   religious    page- 
ants: immense  processions  were 
ordered  to  express  the  hearty 
and  humble  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  it  was  said  (rather 
prematurely),  had  been  restor- 
ed to  liberty  and  freedom.    The 
concourse  of  people  in  the  capital,  and  their  con- 
stant meeting  in  great  crowds,  appears  to  have 
spread  a  disease  which  had  been  for  some  time 
raging  with  less  violence  in  the  provinces.^    The 


"  sweating  sickness,"  as  it  was  called  from  one  of 
its  symptoms,  is  not  easy  of  description  ;  but  it 
was  an  epidemic  that  committed  great  ravages, 
__   _    _  and  which,  like  the  plague, 

"""^    "°~  generally  proved  fatal  with- 

in a  very  short  time.  It  be- 
gan in  London  about  the  21st 
of  September,  and  continued 
till  the  end  of  October.  We 
are  not  told  that  this  visi- 
tation, so  inauspicious  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  reign 
and  dynasty,  was  held  to  be 
a  judgment,  though  it  may 
have  been  so  considered  by 
some  of  the  losing  party,  who 
had  no  historians.  When 
the  malady  abated,  Henry 
l^repared  for  his  coronation. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and 
Jude,  he  rode  from  Kenning- 
ton  to  Lambeth,  and  there 
dined  with  Thomas  Bour- 
chier.  Cardinal -archbisho]) 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  aftei- 
dinner,  with  a  goodly  company  of  lords,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  he  went  by  land  towards 
London,  his  nobles  riding,  "  after  the  guise  of 
France,  upon  small  hackneys,  two  and  two  upon 
a  horse  ;"  and,  at  London  bridge  end,  he  was  met 


Carriage  of  the  Period.^ — Archajologia. 


and  welcomed  by  John  Warde,  the  new  mayor, 
with  his  brethren  and  the  crafts.  The  king  took 
up  his  lodging  in  the  Tower.  There,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  28th  of  October,  he  made  a  num- 


estates  confiscated.  Edward  IV.  bestowed  it  upon  his  brotlier, 
Bubsefiuently  Ric]iard  III.,  and  it  became  the  prison  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence,  wlio  was 
con6ned  within  its  walls  until  the  death  of  Richard  on  Bosworth 
Field :  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  afterwards  consort  of 
Henry  VII.,  was  also  confined  here.  The  castle  and  manor  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  crown  till  1625,  when  they  were 
granted  to  the  Ingrams. 


1  Hall:  Stovj. 

-  It  will  be  remembered  that  Stanley  excused  his  non-atten- 
dance on  King  Richard  by  saying  that  he  was  laid  up  with  the 
sweating  sickness.     See  vol.  i.  p.  650. 

3  Henry  entered  London  in  a  clumsy,  close  carriage,  carefully 
shut  up  so  as  to  conceal  lus  person.  The  Londoners,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  theii-  kings  ride  on  horseback, 
I  thought  this  a  very  bad  sign. 
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ber  of  promotions.  His  uncle  Jasper,  Eai'l  of 
Pembroke,  was  made  Duke  of  Bedford ;  the  Lord 
Stanley,  who  had  put  the  crown  upon  his  head 
on  Bosworth  Field,  was  made  Earl  of  Derby;  and 
Sir  Edward  Courtenay  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
Henry  was,  with  all  ceremonies  accustomed,  an- 
ointed and  crowned  king,  by  Bourchier,  the  car- 
dinal-archbishop, who,  little  more  than  two  years 
before,  had  performed  the  same  ceremonies  for 
Eichard. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  he  met  his  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  for  the  proper  establishment 
of  affairs.'  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Henry, 
from  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life,  considered  himself  indebted  for 
the  throne  to  his  sword,  and  he  always  fixed  that 
battle  as  the  epoch  of  his  accession.-  Now, 
when  the  commons  waited  upon  him  to  present 
their  speaker,  he  told  them  that  he  had  come  to 
the  throne  "  by  just  title  of  inheritance,  and  by 
the  sure  judgment  of  God,  who  had  given  him 
the  victory  over  his  enemy  in  the  field."  It  was 
found  immediately  that  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were 
persons  attainted  and  outlawed  by  Eichard  or  his 
brother  Edward,  for  their  adherence  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  or  for  other  causes;  and  it  was  also 
remarked  that  Henry  himself,  who  had  called 
this  pai'liament,  had  been  attainted.  The  com- 
mons therefore  questioned  whether  their  house 
were  lawfully  constituted,  and  the  king,  to  his 
"Teat  displeasure,  was  obliged  to  refer  the  case 
to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the  exchequer 
chamber.  The  judges  determined  that  such 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  were  at- 
tainted by  coui-se  of  law  must  forbear  taking  their 
seats  till  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  reversal 
of  their  attainder:  as  for  what  regarded  the  king 
himself,  they  asserted  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops  in  blood, 


and  that,  from  the  time  the  king  took  upon  him- 
self royal  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared, 
and  all  attainders  and  coiTuptions  of  blood  dis- 
charged.^ The  elections  had  been  made  before 
the  blood  was  well  dried  upon  Bosworth  Field ; 
the  sjiirit  of  the  aristocracy  (and  the  people  were 
as  yet  too  weak  to  oj^pose  the  royal  ]30wer  with- 
out it)  was  broken  and  degraded — evaporated 
with  the  noble  blood  shed  in  the  score  of  battles 
fought  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  men  of  all  classes  had  acquired, 
by  long  practice,  a  wonderful  facility  in  discover- 
ing and  siding  with  the  strongest  party.  No 
Yorkist  opposition  of  a  serious  nature  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  in  the  house  which,  not  many 
months  before,  had  rung  with  the  unanimous 
l^raise  of  King  Richard ;  and,  by  a  single  act,  all 
the  attainted  members  were  restored  to  their 
rights  and  then  took  their  seats.'' 

Henry  in  reason  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  effaced  all  former 
blemishes  and  deficiencies,  and  made  him  a  good 
and  lawful  king  from  the  time  he  assumed  the 
crown,  which  was  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  he 
resolved  to  be  a  king  even  before  that  time,  in 
order  to  punish  men  for  treason  which  had  never 
been  committed,  unless  he  could  antedate  his 
royal  existence.  This  antedating  involved  some 
very  curious  points :  if  he  claimed  the  crown  by 
right  of  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  date  from  his 
boyhood  or  from  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. ;  if 
people  looked  to  the  rights  he  would  derive 
from  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  the  house  of  York,  though  they  could  not 
help  knowing  that  this  marriage  had  not  even  yet 
been  celebrated,  they  might  have  allowed  him 
the  latitude  of  dating  from  the  murder  of  Eliza- 
beth's brothers  in  the  Tower;  but  Henry  took  a 
very  different  course,  and  with  characteristic 
nicety,  as  if  so  small  a  theft  from  time  were  no 


'  As  a  new  historical  era  had  commenced  with  the  new  dy- 
nasty, it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  the  polity  of  England,  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VI  I. 

"  The  essential  checks  upon  the  royal  authority  were  five  in 
number: — 1.  The  king  could  levy  no  sort  of  new  tax  on  his 
people,  except  by  tlie  grant  of  his  parliament,  consisting  as  well  of 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots  or  lords  spiritual,  and  of  hereditary 
peers  or  temporal  lords,  who  sat  and  voted  promiscuoiisly  in 
the  same  chamber,  as  of  representatives  from  the  freeholders  of 
each  county,  and  from  the  bvugesses  of  many  towns  and  less 
considerable  places,  forming  the  lower  or  commons'  house.  2.  The 
previous  assent  and  authority  of  the  same  assembly  was  ne- 
cessary for  every  new  law,  whether  of  a  general  or  temporary 
nature.  3.  No  man  could  be  committed  to  prison,  but  by  a 
legal  warrant  si^ecifying  his  offence  ;  and  by  an  usage  nearly 
tantamount  to  constitutional  riglit,  he  must  be  speedily  brought 
to  trial,  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of  jail  delivery.  4.  The 
fact  of  guilt  or  innocence  on  a  criminal  charge,  was  deteiTuined 
in  a  public  court,  and  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  al- 
leged to  have  occurred,  by  a  juiy  of  twelve  men,  from  whose 
unanimous  verdict  no  appeal  could  be  made.     Civil  rights,  so 


far  as  they  depended  on  matter  of  fact,  were  subject  to  the  same 
decision.  5.  The  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown,  violating 
the  personal  liberty  or  other  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  sued 
in  an  action  for  damages,  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  or,  in  some 
cases,  were  liable  to  a  criminal  process ;  nor  could  they  plead 
any  warrant  or  command  in  their  justification,  not  even  the 
direct  order  of  the  king. 

"These  securities,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  they 
were  all  recognized  in  law,  differed  much  in  the  degree  of  their 
effective  operation.  It  may  be  said  of  the  first,  that  it  was  now 
completely  established.  After  a  long  contention,  the  Kings  of 
England  had  desisted  for  near  100  years  from  every  attempt  to 
impose  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  their  recent 
device  of  demanding  benevolences,  or  half-compulsory  gifts, 
though  very  oppressive,  and  on  that  account  just  abolished  by 
an  act  of  the  late  usurper,  Richard,  was  in  effect  a  recognition 
of  the  general  principle  which  it  sought  to  elude  rather  thau 
transgress." — HaUam's  Const.  Hist,  of  Sngland,  chap.  i. 

-  Sir  HaiTis  Nicolas,  Chron.  of  Hist. 

3  Bacon.  Life  of  Henry  VII.  :  Rot.  Pari. 

*  Rot.  Pari.;  Bacon;  tHanoiinv,  Histoire  de  Henri  VII.,  sur- 
nomme  Le  Sage,  et  le  Salomon  d' Angleterre. 
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theft  at  all,  he  ouly  antedated  by  a  single  day, 
making  his  reign  begin  on  the  21st  of  August, 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  the 
crown  was  on  the  head  of  Kichard,  and  he,  Henry, 
was  nothing  but  Earl  of  Richmond.  In  this 
manner  the  marches  and  counter-marches,  and 
all  the  long  preparations  of  the  friends  of  Richard 
to  meet  the  invader  were  overlooked,  and  they 
were  accused  of  nothing  treasonable  before  that 
day.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  he  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  parliament,  after  a  recital  of 
the  unnatural,  mischievous,  and  great  perjuries, 
treasons,  homicides  and  murders  in  shedding  of 
infants^  blood,  with  many  other  wrongs,  odious 
olfeuces  and  abomin- 
ations against  God 
and  man,  committed 
by  Richard  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  it  was 
shown  how  John,  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Francis,  Viscount 
Lovel,  John,  Lord 
Zouch,  Robert  Mid- 
dleton,  Robert  Brac- 
kenbury,  Ratclilie, 
Catesby,  and  others, 
had,  "on  the  21st  day 
of  August,  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord, 
assembled  to  them  at 
Leicester,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicester,  a  great 
host,  traitorously  in- 
tending, imagining, 
and  conspiring  the  de- 
struction of  the  king's 
royal  person,  our  sov- 
ereign liege  lord,"  &c.' 
The  absurdity  of  this 
antedating  by  a  day  was  too  manifest  to  escape 
observation, and  the  whole  tendency  was  startling. 
It  was  asked  how  Richard,  and  Norfolk,  and 
Surrey,  and  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  king, 
could  have  committed  treason  against  Henry, 
then  only  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  had  never  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
All  constitutional  and  legal  objections  were,  how- 
ever, overruled,  and,  in  spite  of  a  faint  opposi- 
tion within  doors  and  a  louder  outcry  without 
tlie  subservient  parliament  passed  the  bill  as  re- 
quired, and  attainted  the  late  king,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lovel, 
Lord  Ferrers,  and  twenty-five  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  Henry  thus  obtained  what  he 
much  wanted — an  immediate  supply  of  money : 


Henry  VII. — From  the  family  picture  painted  by  Holbein  for 
Henry  VIII. 


'  Rot.  Pari. 


some  of  the  confiscated  estates,  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  he  kept  to  himself,  and 
others  he  distributed  among  his  needy  followers. 
Of  the  thirty  persons  thus  attainted,  some  had 
fallen  with  Richard  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Bosworth;  some,  like  Loixl  Lovel,  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary, and  some  had  fled  beyond  sea.  The  new 
king  was  only  fond  of  executions  on  great  state 
occasions,  and  the  only  blood  which  was  shed  at 
this  revolution,  was  that  of  Richard's  confiden- 
tial adviser,  Catesby,  and  of  two  persons  named 
Brecher,  who  were  put  to  death  immediately 
after  the  battle. 

But  the  most  important  operation  pursued 
during  this  session  of 
parliament,  and  that 
in  which  Henry  most 
forcibly  displayed  his 
wary,  hesitating,  and 
equivocating  charac- 
ter, was  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  by  vote 
and  enactment.  The 
act  was  dictated  by 
the  king  himself :  all 
mention  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  of 
every  branch  of  her 
family,  was  carefully 
avoided ;  no  stress  was 
laid  on  his  descent 
from  an  excluded  and 
illegitimate  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter; he  satisfied  him- 
self with  j-epealiug  in 
his  own  favour  all 
such  acts  as  treated 
Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
Henry  VI.,  and  Ed- 
ward of  Lancaster, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as 
usurpers  and  traitors ;  and  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  merely  revoked  the  bastardy  act  passed 
against  her  and  all  the  children  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Elizabeth  Woodville  at  Richard's  accession. 
He  ordered  that  every  record  of  parliament 
which  contained  any  mention  of  his  own  attain- 
der should  be  taken  oif  the  file,  that  the  original 
of  the  bastardy  act  should  be  burned,  and  that 
all  persons  who  kept  copies  of  it,  after  a  certain 
day,  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  Dropping 
the  high  tone  of  hereditary  right  and  heavenly 
judgment  ''  shown  in  issue  of  battle,"  he  caused 
it  merely  to  be  written  in  the  act  of  settlement, 
that  "  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  be, 
rest,  remain,  and  abide,  in  the  most  royal  person 
of  the  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming,  perpetually 
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with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and  in  none 
other."  But  this  excess  of  caution  excited  sus- 
jjicions  and  discontents  which  might  have  proved 
fatal,  had  Henry  not  been  ready  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract of  a  more  {n-ivate  nature,  through  which 
only — gloze  it  as  he  would — he  could  pretend  to 
any  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  well  aware  of 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  queen-dowager  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  he  knew  that  the  first 
had  fallen  iu  with  the  views  of  the  late  king,  and 
that  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  marry  Richard 
and  convey  her  rights  to  him.  These  circum- 
stances were  not  likely  to  conciliate  Henry  ;  but 
affection  and  respect  had  no  part  in  his  political 
match ;  his  great  object  in  delaying  the  union 
was  to  avoid  making  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
York  too  prominent — to  disguise  the  fact  that, 
in  law  at  least,  he  owed  the  crown  to  a  woman  : 
and  even  at  last  he  made  it  appear  that  he  yielded 
to  the  pi'ayer  of  parliament.  The  friends  of  the 
house  of  York — the  parties  who  had  contracted 
for  the  marriage  in  France  a  year  before — were 
irritated  at  seeing  no  allusion  made  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth ;  and  the  nation  at  large  felt  that 
if  this  new  revolution  were  to  have  any  value,  it 
would  only  be  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end  to  civil 
war,  by  uniting  the  White  and  Red  Roses.  When 
the  commons  presented  to  the  king  the  grant  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  (now  a  usual 
grant),  they  saddled  it  with  a  plain  and  direct 
request  that  he  would  "  take  to  wife  and  consort 
the  Princess  Elizabeth."  When  this  petition  was 
read,  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  rose 
from  their  seats  and  joined  in  it,  by  bowing  with 
])roper  solemnity  to  the  throne,  and  then  Henry 
graciously  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  satisfy  them  on  this  point." 

In  the  same  parliament  all  grants  made  by  the 
crown  since  the  thirty-foui'th  year  of  Henry  VI. 
were  resumed ;  and  thus  Henry  acquired  the 
power  to  take  from  the  partizans  of  the  house  of 
York,  or  to  confirm  to  them  the  possession  of 
whatever  property  they  had  obtained  in  this 
way.  There  was  also  passed  a  general  amnesty 
iu  favour  of  all  such  adherents  of  Richard  as 
would  submit  to  the  king's  mercy  and  take  the 
new  oatli  of  allegiance.  But  here,  again,  Henry 
showed  his  character :  he  would  not  allow  the 
houses  of  parliament  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  act  of  grace,  which  was  published  and  pro- 
claimed as  origiuating  in  his  own  royal  breast, 
and  emanating  solely  from  his  own  royal  mercy. 
All  these  things  were  sufficient  indications  of  the 
spirit  of  absolutism — a  spirit  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  the  proud  and  bold  aris- 
tocracy of  former  times,  but  which  there  was 
now  little  to  oppose.    Several  of  Richard's  adroit 
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agents  were  presently  employed  about  the  court; 
and  among  these  were  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  the  re- 
puted murderer  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Tower. " 

On  the  18th  of  January  Henry 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth ; 
and  thus,  at  last,  the  long-desired  blending  of 
the  rival  Roses  was  accomplished.  But  her  jea- 
lous husband  allowed  her  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  authority  or  influence :  her  coronation 
was  indefinitely  postponed ;  and,  imtil  policy 
obliged  her  husband  to  adopt  a  different  course, 
she  was  little  more  than  a  queen  in  name.  Nor 
did  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  reap  any 
great  benefit  from  the  revolution  ;  she  did  not 
recover  her  dower,  but  lived,  it  should  seem,  on 
an  allowance  made  by  Hemy,  who  was  too  fond 
of  money  to  be  liberal. 

The  Bishop  of  Imola,  Papal  legate,  had  given 
the    dispensation    considered  necessary  for   the 
marriage,  as  Hemy  and  Elizabeth  were  related  ; 
but  the  king  was  determined  to  make  more  of 
this  opportunity.      He  thought  that  he  might 
gain  something  over  scrupulous  minds,  by  ob- 
taining the  express  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  :  and  for  this  he  determi- 
ned to  apply  in  his  usual  indirect  manner.     Pre- 
tending scruples  or  apprehensions  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  marriage  he  had   contracted,  he 
applied  for'a  second  dispensation,  to  be  given  by 
the  pope  himself.     Innocent  VIII.  readily  com- 
plied.     In  his  document  every  clause   was  in- 
serted that   Henry  required,  and  contradictory 
rights  were  heaped  one  upon  another.     It  was 
recited  that  the  crown  of  England  belonged  to 
the  gracious  Henry  by  right  of  conquest — by 
notorious  and  indisputable  right  of  succession — ■ 
by  right  of  election  made  by  all  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  the  realm — and  by  right 
of   the  act  of   settlement   passed  by  the   three 
estates  in  parliament  assembled — but  that,  never- 
theless, to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  wars  which 
had  risen  out  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  at  the  urgent  request  of  parliament.  King 
Henry  had  consented  to  marry  Elizabeth,   the 
eldest  daughter  and  true  heii*  of  Edward  IV.,  of 
"immortal  memoiy."      The  pope,  therefore,   at 
the  prayer  of  the  king,  and  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  kingdom,  confirmed  the  dispensation.      So 
far  the  dispensation  did  not  very  miich  exceed 
its  proper  office  :  but  the  jwntiff  proceeded  to 
confirm  the  act  of  settlement  passed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  to  define  and  fix  u-revocably  the 
meaning  of  that  act.     According  to  his  interpre- 
tation, that  act  meant  that,  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
should  die   without   issue  before  the  king  her 
husband,  or  if  her  issue  should  not  outlive  their 
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father,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  crown  should 
devolve  to  Henry's  chikh-en  by  any  subsequent 
marriage.  Sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pi-onounced  against  all  who  should  call  in  ques- 
tion this  intei'pretation,  or  who  should  hereafter 
attempt  to  disturb  Henry  in  the  present  posses- 
sion, or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the  future  suc- 
cession : — and  so  ended  this  extraordinary  bull. ' 

When  parliament  was  dissolved,  Henry  pre- 
pared to  make  a  royal  progress  through  the  king- 
dom, with,  the  naore  expi-ess  object  of  stayhig 
some  time  in  the  north,  in  order  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  people  in  those  parts.  "In  the  prime 
time  of  the  year  he  began  his  joui-ney  towards 
York,  and,  because  the  feast  of  Easter  aj^proached, 
he  turned  aside  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
tarried  during  the  solemnity  of  that  high  feast." 
Here  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Lovel,  with 
Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  "had  fled  from 
the  sanctuary  of  Colchester,  and  had  gone,  with 
dangerous  intentions,  no  man  knew  whither." 
On  the  6th  of  April  Henry  left  Lincoln  for  Not- 
tingham, well  attended ;  by  the  1 7th  he  was  at 
Pontefract,  where  he  was  stopped  for  awhile  by 
the  intelligence  that  Lord  Lovel,  with  a  conside- 
rable body  of  insurgents,  had  thrown  himself 
between  Middleham  and  York.  To  retreat 
might  have  jjroved  more  dangerous  than  to  ad- 
vance, even  in  face  of  an  equal  force ;  but  the 
insurgents  were  greatly  inferior,  and,  on  seeing 
that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless.  Lord  Lovel  dis- 
banded them,  and  tied  into  Lancashire.  After 
lying  concealed  there  for  a  short  time  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  he 
passed  over  to  Flanders.  A  few  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  with  him  were  seized  and 
executed.  This  failure  wholly  disconcerted  the 
project  of  the  StafFords,  who  had  j^repared  an 
insurrection  in  Worcestershire.  The  two  bro- 
thers fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  Coin- 
ham,  near  Abingdon ;  but  this  time  their  sanc- 
tuary was  not  respected :  they  were  dragged  by 
force  from  the  church,  and  had  sentence  passed 
upon  them  as  traitors.  Humjjhrey,  the  elder, 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  but  Thomas,  the  young- 
er brother,  was  pardoned.  - 

On  the  26th  of  April  Henry  entered  York,  in 
which  city  the  memory  of  King  Richard,  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  yet  "recent  and  lively,  and 
not  all  forgotten  of  his  friends."  But  the  visitor, 
on  necessary  occasions,  could  relax  his  avarice : 
he  reduced  the  town-rent  to  the  crown  from  .£160 
yeai-ly  to  .£18,  5s. — he  dispensed  favours  and 
honours — held  feasts — exhibited  pageants  and 
mu-acles — fed  some  poets  who  recited  some  bad 
verses  in  his  honour — and  distributed  money 
among   the   people,   who   cried,    lustily,  "King 
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Henry !  King  Homy  !  Our  Lord  preserve  tliat 
sweet  and  well-favoured  face ! "  Having  spent 
nearly  a  month  at  York,  he  turned  to  the  south- 
west, and  visited  Worcester,  Hereford,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Bristol.  In  the  course  of  his  slow  and 
stately  progress  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
public  observance  of  religious  worship ;  but  he 
chose  his  own  subject  for  the  sermons  that  were 
preached.  On  every  Sunday  or  saint's  day  one 
of  the  bishops  read  and  expounded  from  the 
pulpit  the  bull  which  Henry  had  obtained  on 
his  marriage  from  Pope  Innocent.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  le- 
ceived  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  joyfully  consented  to  a  treaty  of  truce  and 
amity,  to  be  followed  in  due  season  by  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  their  families.  ^ 

On  the  20th  of  September,  eight  months  and 
two  days  after  her  marriage,  Elizabeth  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Arthur, 
after  the  hero  of  ancient  romance,  with  whom 
Henry  claimed  relationship  on  the  father's  side 
through  the  Tudors  and  Cadwalladei-s. 

We  left  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  In  the  month  of  November  a  young 
priest  of  Oxford,  and  a  beautiful  boy,  landed  at 
Dublin.  The  priest  gave  out  that  the  boy  was 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
escaped  in  a  marvellous  manner  from  the  Tower 
of  London ;  and  among  a  people  of  lively  ima- 
gination and  warm  feelings,  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  a  ready 
belief  was  accorded  to  the  story,  and  a  generous 
sympathy  spread  from  heart  to  heart  for  the 
young  hero  of  it.  What  was  credulity  in  the 
common  people  was  design  and  craft  in  some, 
possibly  in  most  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles,  who 
were  averse  to  Henry,  who  had  scarcely  submit- 
ted to  his  government,  and  who  were  ready  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  chance  might  otier, 
provided  they  held  out  a  prospect  of  overthrow- 
ing the  new  order  of  things  in  England.  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord-lieutenant 
or  deputy  of  Ireland,  received  the  priest  and  his 
pupil  with  open  arms,  and  jjresented  the  latter 
"to  all  his  friends  and  lovers,"  declaring  "the 
coming  of  the  child,  and  afterwards  affirming 
that  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm  of  right 
belonged  to  this  young  prince."  The  boy  was 
not  only  beautiful  and  graceful  in  person,  but 
witty  and  ingenious :  he  told  his  touching  story 
with  great  consistency,  and  when  questioned,  he 
could  give  minute  particulars  relating  to  the 
royal  family.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  declared 
unanimously  in  his  favour;  and  his  fame  was 
"shortly  bruited   throughout   all    Ireland,   and 
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every  man  was  willing  to  take  his  part,  and  sub- 
mit to  him,  calling  him,  on  all  hands,  king." 
When  news  of  these  doings  reached  King  Hen- 
ry, he  summoned  a  great  council  to  meet  in 
the  Charter  House,  near  his  royal  manor  of 
Richmond.  His  bad  faith  had  made  many  men 
desperate  ;  and,  in  the  homely  saying  of  the  chro- 
nicler, "had  set  all  things  at  sixes  and  sevens." 
The  pardon  which  he  had  gi-anted  in  the  first  par- 
liament was  not  only  hampered  with  exceptions 
and  restrictions,  but  the  parts  that  were  free 
from  such  qualifications  had  not  been  observed ; 
several  persons  who  had  submitted  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  and  cruelly  treated ;  and  in  this  number 
was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,'  who  was  now  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Henry,  trembling  at  the 
effect  of  all  this,  now  resolved  to  proclaim  another 
general  pardon,  free  from  all  exceptions.  The 
next  resolution  adopted  in  council  was  to  arrest 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  mother  of  the  queen; 
and  the  third  was  to  produce  the  real  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  show  him  in  the  most  public  manner. 


East  Gate  of  Bermondsey  Abbey.- — From  an  engraving  dated  1794 

The  council  was  held  with  great  secrec}'.  The  re- 
solutions, however,  were  immediately  carried  into 
execution ;   and,    first,  the   queen-dowager   was 


arrested,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  placed 
as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  Bermond- 
sey. The  motive  set  forth  by  Henry  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  true  one ;  it  seemed  altogether 
incredible  to  the  historians  of  the  following  age, 
and  it  was  not  credited  by  Henry's  contempo- 
raries. It  was  that  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
punished  for  her  intrigues  with  King  Richard, 
and  for  delivering  her  daughter  into  the  hands 
of  the  usiu'per,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agree- 
ment with  those  that  had  arranged  with  her 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  said  daughter 
Elizabeth  with  Henry  himself,  then  an  exile  in 
France.  Bacon,  and  Hall,  whom  he  follows, 
plainly  assign  another  reason.  After  observing 
that  the  priest  of  Oxford,  who  had  never  seen  the 
real  Earl  of  Warwick,  must  have  had  a  prompter 
in  a  person  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
court  and  family  of  York,  Bacon  says,  "so  it 
cannot  be,  but  that  some  ffreat  person,  that  knew 
particularly  and  familiarly  Edward  Plantagenet, 
had  a  hand  in  the  business,  from  whom  the  priest 
might  take  his  aim.  That  which  is  most  pi-oba- 
ble  out  of  the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts 
is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager  from  whom 
this  action  had  the  principal  source  and  mo- 
tion. For  certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy,  ne- 
gotiating woman,  and  in  her  withdrawiug- 
chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the 
king  against  King  Richard  III.  been  hatched, 
which  the  king  knew  and  remembered,  per- 
haps, hut  too  well;  and  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely discontent  with  the  king,  thinking 
her  daughter  (as  the  king  handled  the  matter) 
not  advanced,  but  depressed  :  and  none  could 
hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and  instruct 
this  stage-play  as  she  could." ^ 

Soon  after,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Eliza- 
beth's son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  amnesty 
was  of  course  published  immediately ;  but,  not 
relying  wholly  on  this  measure,  Henry  sent 
trusty  agents  to  the  seaports  to  prevent  fugi- 
tives, malcontents,  and  suspected  persons  from 
passing  over  to  Ireland  or  to  Flanders :  on  a 
Sunday  he  brought  young  Edward  Planta- 
genet, Earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  conducted  him  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner through  all  the  principal  streets  of  Lon- 
don, that  he  might  be  seen  and  recognized  by 
the  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  known  the 
boy  up  to  his  tenth  year.  This  well-studied  and 
most  open  exhibition  had  its  effect  in  England. 
"Nevertheless,  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late 


'  Surrey  had  fought  bravely  for  King  Richard  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  where  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  slain. 

2  Bermondsey  Prioi-y  was  founded  in  lOSl,  by  AUwyn  Childe, 
a  citizen  of  London,  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order,  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  priory  was  sefjuestrated,  together  with  other 


alien  priories,  but  re  established  and  erected  into  an  abbey  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  XI.  The  abbey  waa 
finally  surrendered  in  the  year  1539,  by  Robert  de  Wharton, 
who  received  in  compensation  the  large  pension  of  £330,  6s.  ^d., 
and  also  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  commendam. 
2  Bacon,  Life;  UaU. 
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to  go  back,  it  Avi-oiiglit  none;  bnt  contrariwise, 
there  they  turned  tlie  imposture  upon  the  king, 
and  gave  out  that  he,  to  defeat  tlie  true  inheritor, 
and  to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  the  eyes  of 
simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness 
of  Edwiu-d  Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to  the 
people,  not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremony  of  a 
solemn  procession,  the  more  to  countenance  the 
fable.'" 

But,  for  a  time,  the  plot  thickened  even  in 
England.  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de 
la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  second 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Eichard  III.,  had,  like 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Henry  after  the  battle  of  Bos  worth.  It  was 
known  that  his  uncle,  the  late  king,  had  at  one 
time  appointed  this  young  earl  to  be  his  successor 
on  the  throne,  and  that  many  persons  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  most  promising  member  of  the 
house  of  York.  The  young  earl  is  described  as 
a  person  of  great  wit,  courage,  and  enterprise, 
"  with  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations;" yet,  if  he  had  been  of  a  different 
temper,  it  seems  probable  that,  at  a  moment  when 
Henry's  suspicions  and  jealousies  were  so  much 
excited,  self-jji'eservation  might  have  induced  him 
to  flee,  if  not  to  embark  in  some  desperate  project. 
Immediately  after  the  jsrivate  sitting  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Richmond,  Lincoln  disappeared,  and  it  was 
not  known  for  some  time  whither  he  had  betaken 
liiraself.  The  Irish  lords  had  sent  emissai'ies 
into  Flanders.  The  high  personage  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves  was  the  Dowager-duchess 
of  Burgundy,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Rash, 
and  sister  to  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  who 
lived  in  good  state  in  the  Netherlands,  having 
sovereign  authority  in  the  district  which  her 
husband  had  left  as  her  dower.  Good  and  amia- 
ble as  she  was  in  other  respects,  this  princess 
hated  King  Henry  and  all  his  race  with  a  most 
enduring  and  implacable  hatred.  Bacon  says, 
rather  ungallantly,  that  she  had  "the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  the  malice  of  a  woman ; "  and  that, 
''abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her 
dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  she  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty 
royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her 
house,  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at 
whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and 
shoot."  It  was  to  her  that  Lovel  had  fled  on  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  and  it 
was  to  her  that  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
now  repaired.  The  duchess  pjresently  got  to- 
gether a  body  of  2000  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  experienced 
captain.     With  these  foreign  mercenaries,  the 
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Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  some  other 
English  exiles,  embarked  for  Ireland.  In  the 
month  of  May,  a  few  days  after  their  landing, 
tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  side  of  the  water 
was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  church  of  i:)ublin 
in  the  most  solemn  fashion,  the  Bishop  of  JNIeath 
performing  the  ceremony.  This  was  done  with- 
out any  show  of  opposition,  there  being  not  a 
single  sword  drawn  for  King  Henry,  and,  indeed, 
no  displeasure  testified  in  Ireland,  except  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  and  among  the  peoj^le  of  the 
Butlers,  who  were  old  Lancastrians  and  lieredi- 
tary  enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord- 
keeper.'-  Edward  VI.,  as  the  new  king  was 
styled,  issued  writs,  convoked  a  parliament,  and 
caused  penalties  to  be  enacted  against  the  Butlers 
and  the  citizens  of  Waterford. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  levied  troops  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  put  on  a  smiling,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  devout  face,  and,  with  great 
policy,  resorted  to  the  best  means  for  disconcert- 
ing the  plots  hatching  in  England,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  people.  Shortly  after 
the  sudden  flight  of  Lincoln,  he  travelled  leisurely 
through  Essex,  Suff"olk,.  and  Norfolk,  in  which 
counties  the  young  earl's  influence  was  high.  He 
was  courteous  to  all  the  gentry,  many  of  whom 
held  themselves  ready  to  do  him  service.^  From 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  he  went  to  Norwich,  and,  to 
captivate  the  populace,  he  went  from  Norwich 
"in  manner  of  a  jjilgrimage"  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  Lady's  Church,  famous  for 
miracles.  He  then  proceeded  by  way  of  North- 
ampton and  Coventry,  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
within  the  strong  walls  of  which  he  had  placed 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  infant  son.  Prince 
Ai'thur.  While  he  lay  at  Kenilworth,  the  king, 
fi'om  Ireland,  landed  at  the  jjile  of  Foudray,  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Furness.  Immediately 
on  their  landing,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Loi'd  Lovel  were  joined  by  their  sworn  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  whose  estates  lay  in  Lan- 
cashire. From  the  coast  they  advanced  boldly 
towards  York,  expecting  to  be  joined  on  the  road 
by  many  malcontents.  "But  their  snowball  did 
not  gather  as  it  went;  for  the  people  came  not  in 
to  them,  neither  did  any  lise  or  declare  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them, 
which  was  caused  pai-tly  by  the  good  taste  that 
the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  rejmtation  of  his  felicity  (good 
luck),  and  partly  for  that  it  was  an  odious  thing 
to  the  people  of  England  to  have  a  king  brought 
in  to  them  upon  the  shoiUders  of  Irish  and  Dutch, 
of  which  their  army   was   in   substance   com- 

-  Three  or  four  of  the  bishops,  however,  kept  aloof. 

^  We  learn,  from  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  dated  in  the  month 
of  May,  that  the  king  and  his  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
were  right  well  content  at  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  gentrj-. 
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pounded." '  Though  cruelly  disappointed,  the 
young  Earl  of  Lincoln  boldly  turned  southward 
to  meet  Henry,  who  was  advancing  upon  York 
by  way  of  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham, 
at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  and  numerous 
ai-my.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  led  Henry's  van,  was  brought  into  action  at 
Stoke,  then  a  little  village  upon  the  brow  of  a 
hill  not  far  from  Newark.  Henry  remained  with 
the  rear-guard,  which  never  came  into  action. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate  for  about  three 
hours;  but  the  invaders  had  little  or  no  cavalry, 
and  the  mass  of  them  were  ill  i^rovided  with 
arms.  "Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  per- 
formed bravely,  and  so  did  those  few  English 
that  were  on  that  side;  neither  did  the  Irish  fail 
in  coui'age  or  fierceness,  but  being  almost  naked 
men,  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeins,  it  was 
rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them;  in- 
somuch as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a 
great  discouragement  and  appalment  to  the  rest." 
The  veteran  Germans  died  in  their  ranks  almost 
to  a  man ;  nor  was  the  victory  decided  till  one- 
half  of  the  whole  invading  force  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  men  had  perished. 
His  majesty  Edward  VI.,  now  plain  Lambert 
Sinniel,  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  the  priest  of  Ox- 
ford, whose  proper  name  was  Simons,  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lords  Thomas 
and  Maui'ice  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
and  Martin  Swart,  died  fighting  like  brave  men. 
The  Lord  Lovel  was  seen  to  escape  from  the  field : 
his  name  was  not  included  in  the  mournful  list 
of  the  dead,  made  as  u.sual  by  an  herald,  but,  as 
he  was  never  more  seen,  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  his 
horse  across  the  river  Trent.  Long  after,  when 
the  race  of  the  Tudors  had  gone  to  their  account, 
and  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom — nearly  200  years 
from  the  time  of  this  forgotten  battle  of  Stoke — 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  a  subtei-- 
ranean  chamber  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  adventurous  lord.  Within 
this  chamber  was  a  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in 
a  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  table;  and 
these  sad  relics  were  supposed,  with  some  reason, 
to  tell  a  tale  of  horror.- 

Henry's  conduct  after  the  victory  of  Stoke  was 
very  characteristic.  "For  Lambert  (Simnel)," 
says  Bacon,  "the  king  would  not  take  his  life, 
both  out  of  magnanimity — taking  him  but  as  an 


'  £aco7i.         2  Sacon:  Hall;  Rot.  Pad.;  Carte,  Hist.  Eng. 

3  A  spit;  French,  "brocke."  *  Bacon. 

^  A  curious  account  of  the  coronation  is  given  by  Ives.  See 
Stlect  Papers,  &c. 

«  "  Next  the  king  required  their  aid  to  put  Ao\vn  the  danger- 
ous and  unlawful  practice  of  'maintenance.'  The  reader  wUl 
recoUect  that  by  maintenance  was  understood  an  as.sociation  of 
individuals  under  a  chief,  whose  Uveiy  they  wore,  and  to  whom 


image  of  wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded — and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thruking 
that  if  he  suffered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten 
too  soon,  but  being  kept  alive  he  would  be  a  con- 
tinual spectacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  against 
the  like  enchantments  of  peojjle  in  time  to  come. 
For  which  cause  he  was  taken  into  service  in  his 
court,  to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen  ;  so  that  lie 
turned  a  broach^  that  had  worn  a  crown.  .  .  . 
And  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of 
the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  priest,  he  was 
committed  closer  prisoner,  and  heard  of  no  more 
— the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own  dangers."  "* 

One  of  the  king's  first  cares  after  the  battle  of 
Stoke  was  to  return  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and 
to  offer  up  his  banner  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady 
of  Walsiugham.  He  then  travelled  northward 
to  punish  such  persons  as  had  assisted  or  favoured 
the  rebels.  His  proceedings  w-ere  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice;  but,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  his  revenge  was  subser- 
vient to  his  avarice,  so  that  the  chief  punishments 
he  inflicted  were  by  fine  and  ransom.  But  the 
pleasure  Henry  derived  from  a  harvest  of  this 
kind,  and  from  seeing  that  all  immediate  opposi- 
tion had  vanished,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  facts, 
that  his  behaviour  to  his  queen  had  created  him 
many  enemies,  and  that  his  jealousy  of  the  whole 
house  of  York,  instead  of  strengthening  had 
weakened  him,  by  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Elizabeth,  the  rightful  heir,  was  kept 
in  obscurity ;  she  had  been  his  wife  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  had  borne  him  a  son,  and  still  she  was 
not  crowned.  Now,  however,  he  was  "  willing 
to  give  some  contentment  of  that  kind,  at  least 
in  ceremony."  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, on  the  20th  of  November,  Henry  \v\i- 
nessing  the  whole  ceremony,  and  the  feast  which 
followed,  from  behind  a  screen  or  lattice  that 
concealed  his  person.^  He  liberated  the  Marquis 
of  Doi-set  from  the  Tower,  but  it  appears  that  he 
still  left  Elizabeth  Woodville,  that  nobleman's 
mother,  and  the  mother  of  his  queen,  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.  The  chief 
business  of  the  parliament  when  it  met  was  to 
vote  supplies  and  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  on 
slight  evidence,  included  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons said  to  have  been  concei'ned  in  the  late  in- 
suiTection.  It  appears  that  no  names  were  in- 
serted except  of  persons  who  had  proj^erty  to 
forfeit." 

Ever  since  his  accession  Henry  had  been  occu- 


they  bound  themselves  by  oaths  and  promises,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  by  force  the  private  quarrels  of  the  chief  and 
the  members.  Hence  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed, 
juiors  were  intimidated,  and  oflfenders  escaped  with  impunity. 
Hence  also  (and  this  it  was  that  chiefly  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  king)  powerful  noblemen  were  furnished  with  the  means 
of  raising  forces  at  a  short  warning  to  oppose  the  reigning,  or  to 
assist  a  new  claimant.      In  the  prece<iiiig  parliament  an  oat  h 
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pied  exclusively  in  settling  his  affairs  at  home ; 
but  now,  complicated  intrigues  and  great  politi- 
cal movements  forced  him  to  look  abroad.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  even  before  these  de- 
monstrations, was  sufficiently  alarming:  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  that  country  were  gradually  unit- 
ing into  a  consistent  Avhole,  and  forming  a  great 
and  compact  kingdom,  while  the  much  narrower 
extent  of  Britain  was  still  divided  into  two  rival 
kingdoms,  frequently  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  French  power  threat- 
ened to  cast  a  dangerous  shadow  over  all  the 
neighbouring  countries;  and,  both  according  to 
the  i^rinciples  of  common  policy,  which  seeks  to 
check  the  too  rapid  aggrandizement  of  a  rival, 
and  to  the  juster  and  nobler  policy  which  op- 
poses itself  to  the  conquest  of  small  and  weak 
states  by  strong  ones,  Henry  seemed  bound  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 
But  Henry  was  no  warrior,  and  his  avidity  for 
money,  his  juggling  and  double-dealing,  prevent- 
ed him  from  taking  ujs  the  honourable  position  of 
an  arbiter  and  peacemaker;  for,  with  the  means 
he  had  in  his  hands,  he  might  have  curbed  the 
ambition  of  France  without  any  war.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XL,  which  happened 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1483,  about  two  months 
after  the  accession  of  Eichard  III.,  by  craft  and 
policy,  by  fortunate  mai-riages,  and  by  the  sword, 
the  French  monarchy  had  swallowed  up  all  the  in- 
dependent pi'incipalities,  except  Brittany,  which 
still  preserved  its  duke  and  its  comparatively 
free  institutions.  Charles  VIIL,  the  son  of  Louis, 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  France;  and,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made  by  his  father,  he  was  placed  for  a 
fixed  time  under  the  tutelage  of  Madame  Anne,  his 
elder  sister,  who  had  married  Peter  of  Bourbon, 
Lord  of  Beaujeu.  What  followed  was  according 
to  precedent:— the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards 
Louis  XII.),  who  hated  Bourbon  and  his  wife, 
flew  to  arms;  but  Orleans  was  unsuccessful  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Brittany.  Duke  Fran- 
had  been  required  from  the  lords,  and  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
by  the  commons  in  each  county,  that  they  would  not  keep  in 
their  service  men  openly  cursed,  or  murderers,  or  felons,  or  out- 
laws; that  they  would  not  retain  persons  by  indentures,  or  give 
liveries  contrary  to  law;  and  that  they  would  not  make  riots  or 
maintenances,  nor  oppose  the  due  execution  of  the  king's  wi-its. " 
— Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

"  From  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  feudal  system  and  all  the 
feelings  connected  with  it  declined  very  rapidly.  But  what  the 
nobility  lost  in  the  number  of  their  niUitai-y  tenants,  was  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  state  of  manners.  The  higher 
class  of  them,  who  took  the  cldef  share  in  public  affairs,  were 
exceedingly  opulent;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave  wealth  an  in- 
credibly greater  efficacy  than  it  possesses  at  ijresent.  Gentlemen 
of  large  estates  and  good  families,  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  those  great  peers,  who  bore  offices  which  we  should  call  menial 
in  their  households,  and  sent  their  children  thither  for  educa- 
tion, were  of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in  a  rising, 
without  much  inquiry  into  the  cause.  Still  less  would  the  vast 
body  of  tenants  and  their  retainers,  who  were  fed  in  the  castle 


cis  II.  had  always  been  a  weak  prince,  and  he 
was  now  growing  old  and  infirm.  His  guest, 
notwithstanding  he  was  already  married  to  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XL,  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  duchy  by  marrying 
Anne  of  Brittany,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Francis;  and  a  Jiarty  among  the  turbulent 
Breton  nobles  entered  into  his  views.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  another  faction  that  favoured 
the  French  court,  and  another  that  inclined  to 
an  alliance  with  England.  The  country  was 
ravaged  by  a  civil  war.  Encouraged  by  the  pre- 
vailing disorders,  the  French  regency  precoci- 
ously betrayed  their  design  of  seizing  the  duchy, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  inexplicable  right. 
Duke  Francis  thereupon  summoned  the  three 
estates  of  the  duchy,  who  took  a  most  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Princess  Anne,  and,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  issue,  to  her  younger 
sister  Madame  Isabeau.  This  act  fixed  the  eyes 
of  several  princes  vipon  the  heiress  of  Brittany, 
and,  besides  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  many 
formidable  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  Sire  d'Al- 
bret,  whose  dominions  lay  in  Gascony  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Maximilian,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IV.,  aspired  to  her  hand. 
The  poor  duke,  who  had  engaged  to  consult  the 
three  estates  on  the  choice  of  his  son-in-law,  ne- 
glected so  to  do,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
these  three  suitors,  and  even  treated  with  others 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
made  his  peace  with  the  French  court  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but  he  was  soon  detected  in  a 
fresh  conspiracy,  and  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to 
Nantes.  He  soon  found  that  his  party  was  losing 
ground  in  Brittany,  where  the  nobles  were  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  that  he  did  what  he  chose  with 
their  imbecile  prince,  and  filled  all  the  offices 
with  French  adventurers,  his  own  adherents. 
The  course  they  pursued  to  correct  this  evil  was 
absurd  enough :  a  great  many  of  the  Breton  no- 
bles opened  a  correspondence  with  the  French 
court,  and  implored  its  aid.     At  this  moment  a 


at  time  of  peace,  refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
field  of  battle.  JMany  devices  were  used  to  preseri'e  this  aristo- 
cratic influence,  which  riches  and  ancestry  of  themselves  ren- 
dered so  fonnidable.  Such  was  the  maintenance  of  suits,  or 
confederacies  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  each  other's  claims 
in  litigation,  which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  in 
parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  several  prohibitory  statutes.  By 
help  of  such  confederacies,  parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent 
entries  upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which  the  law  itself  cotxld 
hardly  be  said  to  discourage.  Even  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  were  often  liable  to  intimidation  and  influence.  A 
practice  much  allied  to  confederacies  of  maintenance,  though 
ostensibly  more  harmless,  was  that  of  giving  liveries  to  aU  re- 
tainers of  a  noble  family  ;  but  it  had  an  obvious  tendency  to 
preserve  that  sph-it  of  factious  attachments  and  animosities 
which  it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  wise  government  to  dissipate. 
From  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.,  we  find  continual  mention 
of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  provisions  against  it;  but  it  was 
never  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII."— Hallam,  Hist,  qf 
England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 
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French  army  was  on  their  frontiers ;  for  the  Re- 
gent Anne  had  made  up  her  mind  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  Bretons 
formed  a  confederacy  at  Ch§,teaubriant,  and  sti- 
puLated  that  the  king  shonkl  not  send  more  than 
400  men-at-arms  and  4000  foot  into  their  coun- 
try— that  the  libei'ties  of  the  duchy  and  private 
jaroperty  shoukl  be  respected — and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  be  expelled,  the 
French  sliould  reeross  the  frontier.  Charles 
poured  16,000  men  into  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  broke  all  his  engagements  as  soon  as  he 
was  able.  In  the  month  of  May,  1487,  while 
Henry  was  expecting  Lambert  Sinmel  from  Ire- 
land, the  French  ai-my  advanced  in  three  divi- 
sions; the  first  took  Ploermel,  the  second  Van- 
nes,  and  the  third  laid  siege  to  Nantes,  within 
the  walls  of  which  Duke  Francis  took  refuge  with 
his  daughters.  Maximilian,  now  titular  King 
of  the  Romans,  sent  a  body  of  1500  German  and 
Flemish  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Francis;  and 
these,  being  joined  by  some  Bretons,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  of  Dunois,  cut  their  way 
through  the  French  lines,  and  relieved  Nantes 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  Another  of  Madame 
Anne's  suitors  was  less  fortunate.  As  the  Sire 
d'Albret  was  marching  through  the  Limousin, 
with  3000  or  4000  Gascons,  to  succour  Duke 
Francis  and  the  ladies,  he  was  attacked  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  French,  to  which  he  capitulated. 
Though  foiled  before  Nantes,  La  Tremoille,  Char- 
les' general,  took  Auray,  Vitre,  and  St.  Aubin- 
du-Cormier:  at  the  same  time  fresh  troops  poured 


The  Castle  and  Cathedral,  Nantes.— From  Touchard  Lafosse,  La  Loire 


across  the  French  frontier,  while  Maximilian 
could  send  no  further  reinforcements.  At  the 
approach  of  the  storm  Duke  Francis  applied  to 
England  for  assistance.  At  that  moment  Henry 
was  absoi'bed  by  his  own  troubles;  but  when 
tho.se  ditScuIties  were  over  he  was  in  no  haste  to 
accede  to  the  prayer  of  tlie  Bretons.    We  believe 


the  fact  to  be,  that  he  had  already  accepted  of  a 
retainer  from  the  French  court.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  for 
cunning  and  quick-sightedness,  and  stand  in  this 
particular  in  the  light  of  a  dupe.  "  King  Char- 
les," says  Bacon,  "  knew  well  he  could  not  re- 
ceive any  ojjposition  so  potent  as  if  King  Henry 
should,  either  from  policy  of  state,  in  preventing 
the  growing  greatness  of  France,  or  upon  grati- 
tude unto  the  Duke  of  Brittany'  for  his  former 
favours  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  espouse  that 
quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the  duke. 
Therefore,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  King  Henry 
was  settled  by  his  victory  (at  Stoke),  than  he  sent 
ambassadors  unto  him,  to  pray  his  assistance,  or 
at  the  least  that  he  would  stand  neutral :  which 
ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester."^ 

Henry,  to  acquit  himself,  as  he  said,  of  his 
gratitude  to  both  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  for  whom  he  "  was  ready 
even  to  go  a  pilgrimage,"  and  to  "satisfy  all  ob- 
ligations both  to  God  and  man,"  offered  himself 
as  mediator.  Upon  this  the  ambassadors  de- 
parted well  pleased,  for  they  knew  that  his  medi- 
ation would  not  stop  the  progress  of  their  army. 
Charles'  generals,  indeed,  proceeded  with  moi-e 
vigour  than  ever ;  and,  while  they  were  fighting, 
Henry  despatched  Christopher  Urswick,  liis  chap- 
lain— "  a  person  by  him  much  trusted  and  em- 
ployed"— to  talk  to  the  French  court.  From 
Paris  Urswick  went  to  RenueSj  the  capital  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany.  When  Francis  saw  the 
prie.st,  he  told  him  that,  having  been  a  bene- 
factor and  a  kind  of  foster-fa- 
ther to  Henry  for  many  years, 
he  looked,  at  this  time,  from  the 
-  _^^^  .  "renowned  King  of  England" 
rather  for  succour  in  a  brave 
{irmy,than  a  vain  treaty  of  peace. 
The  chaplain  then  returned  to 
Paris,  and  the  court  there  sent 
him  back  to  London,  to  tell  his 
master  of  the  obstinacy  and  dis- 
I'espect  of  Duke  Francis.  And 
still  the  French  troops  contin- 
ued their  operations,  and  when- 
ever they  gained  a  battle  or  took 
a  town  they  emphatically  re- 
peated that  they  had  no  wish 
to  make  conquests,  but  were 
most  anxious  for  the  success  of 
Henry's  mediation.  Another 
embassy  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  Henry 
could  not  do  less  than  return  the  compliment. 
Ui'swick  was  despatched  again  to  the  French 
court,  and  with  him  were  associated  the  abbot 


'  "Britain"  is  the  form  of  the  name  \ised  by  Bacon ;  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  we  have  substituted  tlie  more  usu.al  form  iu 
this  and  other  places,  2  jjucoa. 
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of  Abingdon  and  Sir  Eichard  Tunstal,  a  layman. 
But  by  tliis  time  the  people  of  England  were  be- 
ginning to  lament  that  the  French  king  should 
be  allowed  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  the  expense 
of  an  ancient  ally  of  their 
country  ;  and  some  gal- 
lant knights,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
the  recollections  of  Cre- 
cy  and  Azincourt  were 
not  yet  extinct,  were  all 
on  fire  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  an  unfortun- 
ate prince,  and  measure 
swords  with  the  French. 
Sir  Edward  Woodville, 
one  of  the  queen's  uncles, 
collected  a  brave  band  of 
400meu,  and  set  sail  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  St. 
Malo,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  When  the  news 
of  this  expedition  reach- 
ed the  French  court,  the 
poor  chaplain  Urswick 
and  his  brother  ambassa- 
dors there  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  fury  of 
"  divers  young  bloods." 
But  "  presently  came  an 
agent  from  King  Henry 

to  pvu-ge  himself  touching  Lord  Woodville's  going 
over,  using  for  a  principal  argument,  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that  the 
troops  were  so  small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of 
a  succour  by  authoritj',  nor  could  much  advance 
the  Brittany  affairs.  To  which  message,  although 
the  French  king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made 
fair  weather  with  the  king,  and  seemed  satis- 
fied."- 

This  was,  indeed,  a  business  where  everybody 
was  seeking  to  deceive  everybody.  Henry,  how- 
ever, forbade  other  English  adventurers  to  join 
Duke  Francis;  and,  as  the  zeal  of  the  nation  blazed 
the  more  from  repression,  he  determined  to  tm-n 
it  to  his  advantage  financially.  "  Wherein  first  he 
thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his  parliament, 
knowing  that  they,  being  aflectionate  unto  the 
quarrel  of  Brittany,  would  give  treasure  largely."^ 
The  wily  Morton,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  chancellor,  was  instructed  so  to  address  par- 
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From  his  moiiumejital  brass 
in  Hackney  Church. 


'  The  monument  of  Christopher  Urswick  is  an  erection  resem- 
bling an  altar  tomb,  surmounted  by  an  obtuse  arch  omamen- 
teil  with  foliage  and  tracery.  Beneath  the  arch  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription— " Clrristophero  Urswyk,  Rectore,  Ag  Dui  1.519." 
On  each  side  are  the  contractions  mi  a  (Misericordia).  On  the 
slab  of  the  altar  is  the  effigy  in  bra.ss  of  Urswick,  with  the  word 
"  Misericordia"  at  length,  and  on  the  stone  beneath  the  arch  is, 
likewise,  a  brass  plate  inscribed  witli  his  epitaph  in  Latin— 


liament  as  to  affect  them  towards  the  business, 
but  without  engaging  the  king  in  any  expi-ess 
declaration  of  war;  and  the  ambiguous  speech  of 
the  right  reverend  minister  fully  answered  these 
ends.  Parlian)eut  eagerly  caught  at  the  ])ait,  and 
recommended  strong  measures,  "as  well  in  re- 
spect of  the  emulation  between  the  nations,  and 
the  envy  at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, as  in  regard  of  the  danger  to  sufl'er  the 
Fi'ench  to  make  their  approaches  upon  England, 
by  obtaining  so  goodly  a  maritime  province,  full 
of  sea-towns  and  havens  that  might  do  mischief 
to  the  English  either  by  invasion  or  by  interrup- 
tion of  traffic."  They  were  also  indignant  at  the 
injustice  and  oppression  used  in  Brittany,  for  no 
one  could  be  well  deceived  by  the  manifestoes  of 
the  French  court;  and  they  advised  the  king  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Bretons  openly  and 
manfully,  and  then  they,  with  "  much  alacrity 
and  forwardness,"  voted  an  unusually  large  sub- 
sidy. When  Henry  got  the  money,  he  sent  his 
chaplain  to  ivarn  the  French  court,  and  to  explain 
that,  with  all  his  friendly  feelings,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  motion  of  his 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  priest  was  to  hint 
that  the  English  succour  to  be  sent  to  Duke 
Francis  would  be  limited,  and  that  the  troops 
would  be  instructed  not  to  wage  war  against  the 
French  beyond  the  limits  of  Brittany.  The 
French  did  what  might  be  expected;  they  rein- 
forced La  Tremoille,  who  carried  the  towns  of 
Chateaubriant,  Ancenis,  and  Fougeres.  By  this 
time  the  Breton  nobles  were  fully  aware  of  the 
folly  they  had  committed  in  inviting  them  into 
the  country:  the  factions  united  for  common  de- 
fence, and  an  army  of  the  unfortunate  duke, 
strengthened  by  the  few  English  under  Wood- 
ville, by  the  1500  Germans  sent  by  Maximilian, 
and  by  a  few  companies  of  Gascons  and  of  Basques, 
sent  by  the  family  of  D'Albret,  took  the  field  un- 
der the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. After  some  minor  operations,  the  two 
armies  engaged  in  a  general  battle  on  the  20tli 
of  July,  1488,  between  Andouille  and  St.  Aubin- 
du-Cormier.  La  Tremoille,  by  his  superiority  in 
numbers  and  in  field  ai-tillery,  gained  a  complete 
and  sanguinary  victory.  Sir  Edward  Woodville 
was  slain;  and  of  his  400  men  and  1700  Bretons 
who  had  assumed  the  white  coats  and  red  crosses 
of  the  English,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  but  very 
few  escaped.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
fought  bravely  on  foot,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 


"Christopher  Urswick  was  a  man  of  equal  talent  and  piety. 
He  wiis  chaplain  to  Henry  VH.,  and  employed  in  promoting  the 
imion  between  that  king  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Refusing  an 
offered  bishopric,  and  resigning  several  valuable  preferments,  he 
retired  to  his  rectory  at  Hackney,  where  he  passed  the  decline 
of  life  in  the  exercise  of  religious  offices.  Hediedin  1521,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age." 

-  Bacon;  Daru,  Hist,  de  ia  Bretagne;  Lobineau.  ^  Bacon. 
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Brittany  lay  helj^less   at   tlie  foot   of   the   con- 
queroi'.' 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  battle,  and 
of  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  reached 
England,  the  people  raised  so  loud  an  outcry  that 
Henry  was  startled  from  his  pleasant  dream. 
Still,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  events, 
hoping  that  Maximilian  would  succour  Brittany, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money 
which  parliament  had  voted  for  the  war.  But 
the  course  of  events  did  not  impi'ove.  La  Tre- 
moille  took  Dinant  and  St.  Malo,  and  threatened 
to  besiege  the  unfortunate  Duke  Francis  in 
Eennes,  his  capital.  Finding  that  no  assistance 
arrived  from  England  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
Francis  at  last  accepted  the  hard  terms  offered 
by  the  French  court;  and  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust (1488)  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Verger.  Here- 
by the  claims  of  the  French  crown  to  the  duchy 
were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
commissioners:  the  French  were  to  retain  the 
conquests  they  had  made,  and  the  duke  was 
bound  never  more  to  call  in  troops  from  England 
or  any  other  country,  and  not  to  marry  either  of 
his  daughters  without  the  full  approbation  of  his 
suzerain  lord,  the  King  of  France.  The  Bretons 
prepared  for  a  fresh  struggle,  but  their  poor 
duke,  who  seemed  heart-broken,  sickened,  and 
died  on  the  7th  of  September,  about  three  weeks 
after  he  had  signed  the  treaty.^ 

The  Princess  Anne  was  even  now  only  in  her 
twelfth  year,  and  her  little  court  was  distracted 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  rivals  for  her  hand. 
D'Albret,  one  of  her  suitors,  who  had  found  his 
way  into  Brittany  in  a  beggared  state,  attemjited 
to  carry  her  off  and  marry  her  by  force,  for  Anne 
felt  a  very  natural  aversion  to  a  man  who  was 
old,  exceedingly  ugly,  and  of  a  ferocious  temper. 
The  Count  of  Dunois  rescued  her,  and  carried 
her  off,  seated  behind  him  on  his  war-horse,  and 
she  was  subsequently  jM-otected  by  the  people  of 
Rennes.  While  men  were  disputing  within  Brit- 
tany who  should  be  her  husband,  the  French  coiu-t 
claimed  the  right  of  being  her  guardian;  and 
before  the  bishops  and  barons  could  get  ready 
a  proper  answer,  a  French  army  took  the  field, 
and  carried  by  assault  Pontrieu,  Guingamp,  Con- 
carneau,  Brest,  and  other  jjlaces  of  less  import- 
ance. This  most  unequal  war  now  excited  fresh 
cries  of  indignation  in  England,  and  Henry  was 
urged,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  generous  people,  as 
a  father,  to  save  the  helpless  orphan.  The  king 
conceived  the  notion  of  forming  an  extensive 
coalition.  He  despatched  ambassadors  to  Maxi- 
milian, King  of  the  Romans,  to  his  son  the 
Archduke  Philip,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to 


'  Daru,  Hist,  de  la  Bretagne;    Actes  de  Bretagiu;  Mezerai: 
Bacon:  Hall. 
^  Original  MSS.  and  Acta  de  Bretagne,  quoted  by  Daru, 


the  King  of  Portugal,  calling  upon  them  to  act 
in  concert  with  him,  in  order  to  check  the  law- 
less ambition  of  the  French  court.  He  then 
summoned  another  parliament,  and  asked  for 
more  money  to  carry  on  the  rear. 

Parliament,  which  could  not  be 
■   ■  ■    ignorant  of   the  use   made  of  the 

sums  ah-eady  voted  for  the  defence  of  Brit- 
tany, reduced  Henry's  demand  from  ^100,000  to 
i;75,000.*  But  the  levying  even  of  this  diminished 
amount,  in  the  temper  in  which  the  nation  was, 
occasioned  alarming  commotions.  These  we  shall 
presently  notice.  Meanwhile  Henry  offered  to 
the  Breton  government  the  services  of  6000 
archers,  but  he  limited  the  time  of  their  service 
to  six  months,  and  would  not  send  them  at  all 
until  two  of  the  best  seaport  towns  of  Brittany 
were  j^ut  into  his  hands  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  entire  expense  of  the  armament, 
and  until  the  young  duchess  had  taken  an  oatli 
never  to  marry  without  his  consent.  In  the 
spring  the  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  landed  in 
Brittany  with  his  small  army;  at  the  same  time 
a  Spanish  force  advanced  through  Roncesvalles, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  the  south  of  France;  and 
Maximilian  hoped,  after  subduing  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  Flemish  subjects,  to  attack  the  French 
on  their  northern  frontier.  By  this  plan  of 
operation  the  French  were  prevented  from  con- 
centrating in  full  force  in  Brittany,  and  Lord 
Willoughby  de  !^'oke,  with  his  small  army,  was 
enabled  not  only  to  keep  them  completely  in 
check,  but  also,  with  the  help  of  some  Breton 
troo]3s,  to  gain  several  advantages  over  them. 
Though  nearly  half  a  centuiy  had  passed  since  the 
last  real  battle  fought  by  the  English  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  French  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
campaigns,  and  they  paid  such  a  respect  to  the 
valour  of  the  Islanders,  and  their  conduct  in  the 
open  field,  that  they  cautiously  avoided  anything 
like  a  pitched  battle.  They  kept  themselves  in 
fortified  towns  and  entrenched  camps,  and  limited 
their  ojjei-ations  to  skirmishes.  The  Lord  de 
Broke,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  risk  his 
little  army  frankly,  was  constantly  checked  by 
the  unwarlike  and  most  cautious  king,  who, 
moreover,  recalled  him  and  his  troojjs  in  less 
than  six  months.  The  French  had  been  obliged 
to  detach  a  great  army  towards  Fuenterrabia  to 
oppose  the  Spaniards;  and  Maximilian,  aided  by 
a  small  force  of  English,  chiefly  drawn  from  Ca- 
lais, had  gained  some  important  advantages  in 
the  north,  and  taken  the  town  of  St.  Omer.  Not 
more  for  these  reasons,  than  for  others  of  a  less 
apparent  nature,  resulting  from  a  change  of  plan 
which  was  not  made  visible  until  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  the  French  court  offered  to  treat  for 
peace,  and  soon  after  signed  a  treaty  at  Frauk- 
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fort  with  Maxiniiliiin.  The  chief  clauses  were — 
that  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Brit- 
tany; that  the  Duchess  Anne  should  dismiss  all 
her  foreign  auxiliaries ;  that  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Malo,  Fougeres,  Diuant,  and  St.  Aubin,  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  by  them  held 
till  all  the  difl'erences  between  France  and  Brit- 
tany should  be  amicably  settled;  and,  finally, 
that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Tournai  for 
that  settlement.  Maximilian  pretended  to  act 
merely  as  a  fi'iendly  mediator,  and  the  French 
had  their  eyes  too  constantly  fixed  on  their  own 
intrigues  and  deceptions  to  pei'ceive  his.' 

Thus  finished  the  war  of  1489.  The  English 
had  expected  great  glory,  and  they  got  none. 
The  harshness  used  in  levying  the  subsidy  had 
driven  the  northern  counties  into  insurrection, 
and  had  cost  the  life  of  the  king's  lieutenant,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  people.  At  one  moment  this  insurrection 
threatened  to  shake  the  throne,  but  it  was  put 
down  by  an  army  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey.  John  a  Chambre,  "  a  very  boute-feu 
(fire-brand),  who  bore  much  sway  amongst  the 
vulgar  and  popular,"  was  taken  alive;  and  Sir 
John  Egremont,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents  for 
higher  objects,  "  fled  into  Flanders  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Burgundy,  whose  palace  was  the  sanctuaiy 
and  receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the  king."'- 
John  ^  Chambre  was  executed  at  York  in  great 
state,  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised  a 
stage  higher,  as  a  traitor  paramount,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story, 
round  about  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  par- 
liament made  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  subsidy  (which,  instead  of  o£75,000,  had  pro- 
duced only  ^25,000)  by  passing  a  new  grant  of  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  in  order  that  the  war  with 
France  might  be  carried  on  with  vigour;  for 
Henry's  interests  were  not  taken  into  account  by 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  it  was  already  evi- 
dent that  that  treaty  would  not  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  Brittany.  The  English  people 
again  expected  to  be  gratified  by  an  active  war, 
but  Henry  put  their  money  into  his  cofi"ers,  and 
sent  some  priests  to  the  Continent  to  negotiate 
with  the  various  coiu'ts.  A  new  coalition  was 
now  formed,  the  principal  members  being  Henry, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  (a  sovereign  who  was  his 
match  in  craft),  and  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,^  wherein  each  sovereign,  under  the  pre- 
text of  aiming  at  the  benefit  of  Europe  by  check- 
ing French  ambition,  sought  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  aggrandizement. 

Maximilian,  whose  suit  had  formerly  been  ap- 
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l)roved  by  Duke  Francis,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  and  without  consulting  his  new  allies, 
whose  treaty,  as  yet,  remained  a  secret,  jjrojjosed 
an  immediate  marriage  with  the  young  duches.s, 
and  Anne  was  induced  to  give  her  consent.  But 
at  the  moment,  Maximilian  feared  to  make  the 
journey  into  Brittany  either  by  land  or  water,  and 
sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  stead.  A  mar- 
riage, by  proxy,  was  performed  at  Rennes  with 
so  much  mystery,  that  the  servants  of  Anno  were 
not  aware  of  it  until  some  time  after,  and  the 
date  of  the  ceremony  has  never  been  precisely 
ascertained.  As  soon  as  that  disappointed  suitor, 
the  fierce  DAlbret,  ascertained  the  object  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  mission,  he  gave  information 
to  the  French  court,  and  betrayed  the  important 
city  of  Nantes,  which  he  had  surprised,  to  a 
French  army.  As  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  had 
been  but  indifferently  observed  by  the  French, 
and  as  they  had  kept  possession  of  many  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  heart  of  Brittany,  they  renewed 
the  war  with  many  advantages.  The  young 
duchess  applied  to  her  husband  for  aid  ;  but  he 
was  again  distressed  by  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish 
subjects,  and  could  give  her  nothing  but  the 
empty  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  Romans,"  which  she 
now  publicly  assumed ;  and  King  Henry,  in  reply 
to  her  demands  for  English  troops,  increased  her 
distresses  by  asking  her  for  money  at  a  time 
when  her  coff'ers  were  quite  empty,  and  when 
the  only  money  current  in  Brittany  was  stam- 
ped leather  cut  into  pieces  of  diff"erent  sizes. 

About  the  same  time  an  important  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  court.  King 
Charles,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
freed  himself  from  the  authority  and  guardian- 
ship of  his  sister,  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
from  his  dungeon  at  Bourges,  changed  most  of 
the  ministers  and  officers,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  business  of  government.  This  politic  and 
crafty  king,  who,  however,  was  excessively  igno- 
rant in  other  respects,  saw  that  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Brittany  by  force  of  arms  would,  after  all, 
be  a  work  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  he 
resolved  to  obtain  his  end  in  a  very  difi'erent 
manner.  For  more  than  seven  years  he  had 
been  solemnly  affianced  to  Margot — the  "  gentle 
demoiselle,"  the  daughter  of  the  fair  Mary  of 
Burgundy  and  Maximilian.  Margot  had  been 
"  nourished  and  brought  up  "  at  the  French  court, 
and,  as  she  was  now  in  her  eleventh  year,  it  was 
exjjected  that  the  marriage  would  be  consum- 
mated in  two  or  three  years.  But  Charles,  who 
had  now  firm  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
France  which  had  been  constituted  her  dower, 
and  who  saw  but  a  distant  and  uncertain  pro- 
spect of  deriving  any  further  advantage  from 
the  contract,  determined  to  break  it,  and  marry 
the  Duchess  Anne,  in  spite  of  that  ]i)'iucess' 
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maniage  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  the  father  of 
Margot ;  for  thus  he  coufidently  hoped  to  obtaiu 
quiet  possession  of  Brittany.  This  sudden  move 
took  all  parties  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  bribed  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  court  of 
Brittany,  and  cajoled  or  terrified  the  ministers 
of  that  weak  and  distracted  government.  The 
Countess  of  Laval,  the  Countess  of  Dunois,  the 
Marshal  de  Eieux,  and  Montauban,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy,  engaged  to  obtain  Anne's  assent ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  formerly  as- 
pired to  her  hand,  now  pleaded  and  intrigued  in 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  But  they  had  a  greatei 
difficulty  than  they  expected.  The  yoimg  duchess, 
or  "  Queen  of  the  Romans,"  considered  her  mar- 
riage contract  with  Maximilian  as  binding,  both 
by  Divine  and  human  law ;  and  she  was  well 
aware  of  the  contract  which  existed  between  the 
King  of  France  and  Margot  of  Burgundy.  She 
was  now  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  her  ratm-al 
talents  had  been  developed  by  an  unusually  cai-e- 
ful  education,  and  by  an  early  experience  in  the 
affau-s  and  troubles  of  the  world.  She  saw  that 
this  new  husband  they  wished  to  force  upon  her 
was  the  oppressor  of  her  country — the  despoiler 
of  her  family;  it  was  sword  in  hand  that  he 
wooed  her,  and  he  was  not  a  generous  conqueror. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  rude,  ugly,  and  illiterate, 
while  she  was  learned,  accomplished,  and  re- 
markably beautiful.  Though  constantly  assailed 
by  her  ladies  and  her  ministers,  her  repugnance 
did  not  yield  until  a  French  ai'my  advanced  and 
threatened  to  besiege  her  in  her  capital.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  must  be  either  the  wife  or  the 
captive  of  Charles,  she  consented  to  a  treaty,  the 
principal  article  of  which  was,  that  she  should 
marry  the  French  king,  and  convey  to  him  her 
rights  over  Brittany.  Charles  jiaid  Anne  a  short 
\'isit  in  Eennes,  and  then  retired  into  Touraine. 
His  court  maintained  a  sjiecious  farce  to  the  last: 
they  treated  his  afiianced  biide  Margot  as  Queen 
of  Fi'ance,  giving  her  splendid  fetes  at  the  very 
moment  that  Charles  was  enforcing  another  mar- 
riage ;  and  still  farther  to  lull  and  delude  Maxi- 
milian, they  drew  up  and  i>ublished  an  extra- 
ordinary passport  or  safe-conduct,  permitting  the 
Duchess  Anne  to  travel  through  France  to  join 
her  husband,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  in  Flan- 
ders. But  now  the  scene  changed:  instead  of 
his  bride,  it  was  his  rejected  daughter  that  Char- 
les sent  to  Maximilian ;  and  the  fair  bride,  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  was  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Langeais,  in  Touraine,  and  there  married  to 
Charles  on  the  6th  of  December,  1491.' 

Maximilian,   who   had    lost   for 
himself  a  wife  and  a  gi-eat  teni- 
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quoted  by  Daru. 


tory,  for  his  daughter  a  husband  and  one  of  the 
first  thrones  in  Europe,  made  every  court  in 
Europe  resound  with  his  complaints  and  impre- 
cations ;  and  he  threatened  France  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  co-operating  armies  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  of  Spain,  and  of  England.  Henry, 
seeing  that  there  was  business  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  money-making,  pretended  to  be  greatly 
shocked  (irritation  was  a  state  of  mind  he  never 
felt  or  affected)  at  the  double-dealing  and  over- 
topping ambition  of  his  cousin  of  France :  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  loos- 
ened threads  of  the  European  coalition,  and  he 
summoned  a  parliament  to  vote  him  fresh  sup- 
plies— almost  the  sole  duty  which  parliament  had 
to  perform  in  his  reign.  During  the  preceding 
summer  he  had  levied  a  few  troops,  and  as  re- 
cently as  the  month  of  October  he  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.^  He 
now,  in  the  month  of  January,  pressed  for  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  payment,  and  got  a  parliamen- 
tary sanction  to  measures  by  which  the  English 
gentry  might  ruin  themselves  in  bearing  person- 
ally the  expenses  of  a  campaign.  An  act  was 
passed  to  allow  the  warlike  spirits,  who  were 
eager  for  glory,  to  alienate  their  estates  without 
])ayment  of  the  ordinary  fees  or  fines,  and  to  en- 
feofi'  lands,  to  the  end  that  their  executors  might 
have  funds  to  fulfil  their  bequests.^  Many  per- 
sons of  the  best  qualit}',  knights  and  noblemen, 
thus  encouraged,  proceeded  at  once  to  sell  their 
estates,  or  to  raise  money  upon  them.  They 
hoped  to  indemnify  themselves  by  conquests  and 
possessions  in  France ;  but,  in  the  event,  they 
found  that  they  had  impoverished — -in  many  in- 
stances utterly  ruined  —  themselves  and  their 
families  to  no  purpose.  Henry  had  declared  in 
parliament,  with  his  own  mouth,  that  Charles 
was  a  disturber  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that 
he  was  now  determined  to  conquer  the  French 
crown,  his  rightful  inheritance,  for  himself.  The 
levies  of  troops  proceeded  with  rapidity ;  and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  magical  words  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  Azincourt  and  Verneuil.  "But,  for 
all  this,"  says  Bacon,  "and  though  the  king 
showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only  to 
his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 
cil likewise  (except  the  two  bishops  *  and  a  few 


^  He  had  also  issued  a  commission  to  extort  money  in  the 
different  counties  and  cities,  under  the  illegal  name  of  " '  Bene- 
volence." The  citizens  of  London  were  forced  to  pay  £10,000. 
Archbishop  Morton,  now  chancellor,  put  men  between  the 
horns  of  a  cniel  dilemma :  if  they  lived  frugally  and  without 
show,  they  were  told  that  they  must  be  rich  fi-om  their  parsi- 
mony, and  therefore  could  well  afford  to  pay ;  if  they  livetl 
hospitably  and  splendidly,  their  rate  of  exi)enditure  proved 
that  they  must  be  opulent,  and  therefore  they  could  well  affoni 
to  pay. 

3  Rot.  Pari.  <  Morton  and  Fox. 
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more);  5'et,  nevertheless,  in  liis  secret  intentions, 
he  had  no  purpose  to  go  througli  with  any  war 
upon  France.  But  tlie  truth  was,  that  he  did 
but  traffic  with  that  war  to  make  his  return  in 
money."  Some  suspicion  was  excited  by  seeing 
that  he  let  the  spring,  and  the  summer  too,  go 
by  without  taking  the  fiekl.  At  hist,  in  the 
month  of  October,  a  season  in  which  commanders 
usually  thought  of  retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
and  not  of  opening  a  campaign,  he  embarked, 
and  sailed  for  Calais,  where  he  safely  landed 
with  a  magnificent  army  of  25,000  foot  and  1600 
horse.  Some  of  his  captains  ventured  to  hint 
that,  after  all,  this  would  prove  a  mei'e  demon- 
stration, and  that  the  king  would  not  have  taken 
the  field  at  such  a  time  of  the  year  if  he  were  not 
sure  of  concluding  a  peace  presently.'  The  fact 
was,  Henry  had  arranged  a  treaty  three  months 
before  this,  and  peace  was  in  substance  con- 
cluded with  Charles  before  the  army  left  Eng- 
land :  but  this  he  was  anxious  to  conceal ;  and  he 
silenced  the  captains  by  asserting  that,  as  he  had 
come  over  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  France, 
which  was  not  the  work  of  one  summer,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  at  what  season  he  began  the 
invasion,  especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for 
winter  quarters.  To  have  an  air  of  doing  some- 
thing, he  marched  from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and 
sat  down  before  that  place  as  if  he  meant  to  be- 
siege it.  So  completely  was  this  campaign  settled 
beforehand  upon  paper,  that  the  French  did  not 
employ  the  useless  and  expensive  ceremony  of 
setting  an  army  on  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Thei'e  were  scarcely  any  troops  between  the  coast 
and  tlie  capital.  This  reliance  upon  a  secret  bar- 
gain might  have  proved  dangerous,  but  King 
Charles  had  a  secret  security  in  his  hands,  as  we 


>  Sismondi  remarks  that  at  this  time,  France  had  consider- 
ably outstripi^ed  England  in  the  military  art.  "  Henry  VII.," 
he  says,  "was  clear-sighted  to  be  aware  that  no  sooner  should 
he  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  than  a  rebellion  would 
break  out  in  England.  He  knew  the  Continent,  where  he  had 
lived  long,  and  that  the  time  of  Crecy,  Foictiers,  and  Azincourt, 
perpetually  I'ecalled  to  the  remenil>ranc€  of  the  Englisli,  had 
passed  away.  The  military  art  liad  undergone  great  improve- 
ments in  France.  Clwrles  VIII.  had  at  his  disposition  a  superb 
artillery,  superior  to  tliat  of  all  Europe  beside;  a  body  of  men- 
at-arms,  as  constantly  exercised  during  peace  as  dui'ing  war ; 


shall  see  presently.  Instead  of  pres.sing  the  siege, 
Henry  caused  letters  from  his  ambassadors  to  be 
published  in  the  camp,  showing  that  no  co-ope- 
i-ation  was  to  be  expected  from  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  and  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  either  of  those  allies.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, eight  days  after  his  arrival  before  Boulogne, 
he  summoned  twenty-four  of  the  ]n-incii)al  offi- 
cers of  the  English  army  to  a  solemn  council,  and 
submitted  to  their  consideration  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Tliose 
great  captains  did  wliat  they  were  required  to 
do,  and  what  they  had  been  paid  to  do  (for  all 
Henry's  favourites  touched  some  French  gold): 
they  put  their  names  to  a  report,  and  strenuously 
advised  him  to  sign  the  treaty.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber two  treaties  were  duly  signed — one  public, 
the  other  private.  By  the  first,-  Henry  and 
Charles  were  to  live  in  peace  and  alliance  all  the 
days  of  their  lives ;  and  the  peace  between  the 
two  countries  was  to  last  for  one  year  after  the 
death  of  tlie  survivor  of  the  two  kings.  By  the 
second,  Charles  was  to  pay  Henry,  Vjy  instal- 
ments, the  sum  of  Jl49,000  sterling;  £124,000 
to  go  in  discharge  of  all  claims  upon  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  £25,000  in  payment  of  the  pension 
(our  kings  called  it  tribute)  due  to  Edward  IV. 
It  -was  thus  that  Henry,  under  the  full  sway  of 
his  money-making  spirit,  sold  war,  or  the  hopes 
of  it,  to  the  people,  and  peace  to  his  enemies. 
"  But  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome  to  both 
kings :  to  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto  him 
the  possession  of  Brittany,  and  freed  the  enter- 
jjrise  of  Naples :  to  Henry,  for  that  it  filled  his 
coff"ers,  and  that  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  a  storm 
of  inward  troubles  coming  upon  him,  which  pre- 
sently after  broke  forth."  * 


francs-archers,  whom  his  predecessors  had  for  thirty  j-ears  been 
training  for  the  field;  and  brave  bands  of  Swiss,  ever  ready  to 
rally  under  the  flag  of  France.  The  English,  on  the  contrar}', 
for  two  generations,  had  no  military  practice,  beyond  the  sud- 
den ebullitions  of  their  civil  wars,  which  lasted  only  for  a  few 
days;  they  had  no  troops  of  the  line,  and  they  had  brought  their 
artillery  to  no  perfection.  Desides,  they  were  far  from  prodigal  in 
their  subsidies,  and  could  not  long  maintain  a  war  requiring  enor- 
mous expense  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  provisions  by  sua. " 

^  This  treaty  went  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Etaples. 

»  Bacon, 
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HE  "  storm  of  inward  trouble," 
which  Henry  had  foreseen,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  new  pretender  to 
the  cix)wn,  in  right  of  an  assumed 
descent  from  the  house  of  York. 
In  the  preceding  year  a  stranger 
— a  beautiful  young  man — landed  in  the  Cove 
of  Coi'k,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  Eichard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. 
The  murder  of  the  elder  son  by  order  of  their 
uncle  Eichard  was  admitted,  but  this  youth  (so 
went  the  story)  had  escaped  by  some  marvellous 
means  from  the  Tower  ;  and,  after  being  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  wanderer  for  seven  long  years,  had 
come  to  claim  his  inheritance.  "Without  caring 
for  the  recent  case  of  the  baker's  boy,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork  warmly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
adventurer,  whose  name  was  soon  spread  over 
the  gi-eater  part  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  An- 
glo-Irish nobles  were  quite  ready  to  draw  the 
sword;  but  the  powerful  Earl  of  Kildai-e  was 
rather  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  the  young  man  was  in- 
duced to  accept  a  pressing  invitation  to  the 
French  court.  King  Charles,  who  was  then  ex- 
pecting the  invasion  of  Hemy,  and  who  had  not 
as  yet  begun  his  secret  negotiations,  saw  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  him  in  distui'bing  and 
alarming  the  English  government,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  him  a  most  courteous  reception,  and 
caused  his  whole  court  to  treat  him  as  the  real 
Duke  of  York  and  heu-  to  the  crown  of  England. 
A  royal  body-guard  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him;  the  stoiy  of  his  adventures,  and  the  list  of 
his  accomplishments,  were  diligently  circulated; 
and  Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about 
100  English  exiles,  went  to  Paris  and  bound 
themselves  to  his  service.     The  person  of  this 


claimant  was  the  security  which  Charles  had 
against  Henry,  and  of  which  he  made  the  most, 
threatening  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  let  him 
loose  in  England,  backed  by  a  French  army;  and 
it  was  this  consideration  that  hastened  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Etaples.  When  that 
treaty  was  concluded,  Charles  tm^ned  the  adven- 
turer out  of  France.  Henry  endeavoured  to 
make  the  French  court  deliver  him  up;  but  Char- 
les, probably  thinking  that  he  might  be  useful 
hereafter,  said  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  honour.  The  wanderer 
then  retired  for  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  This  princess  pretended 
many  scruples,  and  submitted  his  whole  story  to 
a  studied  and  imposing  scrutiny,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  see  that  she  did  not  take  up  his 
cause  lightly.  All  this,  and  something  more, 
may  have  been  necessary  to  counteract  the  recol- 
lections left  by  her  conduct  in  relation  to  Simnel. 
But  in  the  end  she  embraced  her  guest  as  her 
dear  nephew,  the  living  image  of  her  loving  bro- 
ther King  Edward  IV.  She  bestowed  on  him 
the  poetical  surname  of  "  The  White  Eose  of 
England,"  iu  allusion  to  his  pure  Yorkist  de- 
scent. The  people  of  Flanders,  out  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  duchess,  showed  a  great  alac- 
rity in  believing  what  she  desired,  and,  by  means 
of  the  active  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  English,  the  present  condition  of 
the  young  man  was  soon  made  known,'  and  a 
correspondence  was  opened  in  his  behalf  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Eobert  Clifford  was  despatched  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  these  malcontents  to  the 
coiu-t  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  were  a  true  prince  or  not.     Sir  Eobert 


'  Bacon  says,  "The  news  came  biasing  and  thundering  over 
into  England  that  the  Dnke  of  York  was  oiu-e  alive." 
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reported  that  he  had  seen  ''  The  White  Rose," 
had  conversed  with  him  and  his  aunt,  and  that 
there  couhl  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
his  birth  and  rights.  But  Henry  also  had  sent 
/iis  secret  emissaries  into  the  country,  and  the// 
framed  a  report  of  a  very  different  nature,  stat- 
ing, as  the  result  of  their  diligent  researches, 
that  "The  White  Rose"  was  none  other  than  one 
Peterkin  or  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant— a  converted  Jew — of  the  city  of  Tournai ; 
that  he  had  lived  much  with  the  English  mer- 
chants in  Flanders,  and  that  he  had  recently  been 
travelling  about  Europe  as  a  servant  to  Lady 
Brompton,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  exiles.  In  the 
summer  of  1493  Henry  despatched  an  embassy  to 
the  Ai'chduke  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Charles  the  Rash,  and 
now  sovereign  prince.  The  ambassadors  were 
charged  to  demand  the  surrender,  or  at  least  the 
expulsion  of  Warbeck ;  but  the  answer  they  re- 
ceived was,  that,  to  have  the  love  and  favour  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  archduke  from  that  time 
forward  would  neither  aid  nor  assist  Perkin  or  his 
accomplices,  but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
interfere  with  the  duchess-dowager,  because  she, 
in  the  lands  assigned  to  her  for  her  dower,  might, 
as  a  sovereign  princess,  do  and  order  all  things 
at  her  own  will  and  pleasure.  Henry  upon  this 
withdrew  the  mart  of  English  cloth  from  Ant- 
werp to  Calais,  and  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 
Flanders.  "After  this  the  king,  looking  circum- 
spectly to  his  matters,  purposed  to  pacify  the 
storms  and  blasts  that  he  perceived  to  be  growing 
rather  by  jwlicy  and  council  than  by  dubious  war." 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  bribe  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  and  William  Barly,  his  associate;  and 
these  secret  agents  of  the  English  malcontents, 
won  by  his  money  and  promises,  betrayed  the 
names  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  England  who  had 
entered  into  Warbeck's  scheme.  On  the  same 
day  Henry  caused  to  be  arrested,  in  different 
places,  and  brought  before  him  in  London,  John 
Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  de  Mount- 
ford,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Daubeney, 
Robert  Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Cressemer,  Thomas 
Astwood,  "  as  also  certain  priests  and  religious 
men,"  as  Sir  William  Richeforde,  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, and  Sir  Thomas  Poynes,  both  friars  of  St.  Do- 
minic's oi'der,  Dr.  William  Sutton,  Sir  William 
Worsely,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Robert  Layborne, 
and  Sir  Richard  Lessey.  It  was  not  possible  to 
keep  secret  so  many  arrests  of  conspicuous  per- 
sons, and  many  who  had  been  sharers  in  the 
same  treason  lied  and  took  sanctuary.  Judg- 
ment of  death  was  passed  upon  all  the  prisoners, 
and  Sir  Simon  de  Mountford,  Sir  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe, and  William  Daubeney,  wei-e  beheaded 
immediately.  The  others  were  pardoned,  and 
all  the  jiriests  for  their  order's  sake ;  "  but,"  adds 


the  clironicler,  "few  of  them  lived  long  after." 
Loi'd  Fitzwalter  was  pardoned  of  his  life ;  but 
afterwards,  being  sent  to  Calais  and  there  laid 
in  hold,  he  was  beheaded,  because  he  corrupted 
the  keepers  in  order  to  escape  out  of  prison,  in- 
tending, as  was  thought,  to  have  gone  to  Perkin. 
These  transactions  passed  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1494,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the  peace 
of  Etaples.' 

,  ,fjr  Henry's  suspicions  had  fallen  uj)- 
on  Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  to 
Lortl  Stanley,  wlio  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head  at  Bosworth  Field.  After  the  festival  of 
Christmas  the  king  and  court  went  to  lodge  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  One  day,  as  Henry  sat 
there  in  council,  the  false  Clifford  was  intro- 
duced suddenly  to  enact  a  part.  Falling  upon 
his  knees,  as  if  he  who  had  sold  his  party  were 
in  fear  of  his  life,  he  implored  the  royal  par- 
don; and  Henry,  as  good  an  actor  as  the  trai- 
tor, granted  it  with  much  benignity  of  counte- 
nance. The  ti-aitor  was  then  questioned  con- 
cerning the  full  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
Clifford  named  Sir  William  Stanley.  Henry  ex- 
pressed both  horror  and  incredulity,  but  he  re- 
commended his  friend  Stanley  to  keep  his  room 
in  the  Tower,  where  Sir  William  was  residing 
with  the  cotu-t  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
chamberlain.  Regard  had  no  doubt  been  i^aid 
to  the  convenience  of  having  the  court  and  pri- 
son within  the  same  walls.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, Stanley  "  denied  little  of  that  wherewith  he 
was  charged,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excuse  or 
extenuate  his  fault,  so  that  (not  veiy  wisely), 
thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  by  confession, 
he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation."-  The 
judges  at  Westminster  considered  his  confession 
sufficient  grounds  for  a  sentence  of  death.  Peo- 
ple could  scarcely  believe  that  Henry  would  re- 
fuse the  royal  pardon  in  such  a  case.  To  the 
Stanleys  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
crown ;  the  criminal  himself  had  saved  his  life 
at  Bosworth  Field,  when  he  was  near  falling 
under  the  furious  charge  of  Richard  ;  and  the 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  William's  brother,  in  addition 
to  his  many  important  services,  was  husband  to 
the  king's  mother,  who  was  still  living.  But  the 
prisoner  was  "the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the 
kingdom" — and,  accordingly,  he  died  the  death 
of  a  traitor  on  the  15th  of  February.  Other  po- 
litical reasons,  such  as  a  wish  to  inspire  terror 
by  striking  down  a  great  man,  have  been  assign- 
ed; but  nearly  all  the  writers  who  lived  near  the 
time  seemed  to  agi-ee  in  thinking  that  Stanley 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance  for  his  life 
if  he  had  not  been  so  very  rich.* 

I  Hall;  Stow;  Bacon;  Rot.  Pari.  ^  Bacon. 

'^  Bacon;  Hall;  P.  Virgil;  ^nd/'tf  (MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.);  «o!d. 
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The  party  of  Perkin  "Warbeck,  after  all  these 
executions,  and  the  treachery  of  Sir  Eobert  Clif- 
ford, were  filled  with  despau-  and  distrust.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Flemings,  who  suffered  severely 
from  the  inteiTuption  of  the  trade  with  England, 
began  to  murmur,  and  even  to  threaten  the  pi'e- 
tender.  Warbeck,  upon  this,  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  landing  in  England.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  while  the  king  was  in  Lancashire  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  a  few  hundred  desperate  men 
— English  exiles  or  foreign  adventurers — landed 
near  Deal,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  country  in 
favour  of  "  The  "White  Kose."  The  people  were 
easily  moved,  but  it  was  fiercely  to  repel,  not  to 
join,  the  invaders,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
wei-e  driven  back  to  the  sea-shore.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  were  taken  prisoners;  the  rest, 
with  Perkin  among  them,  returned  with  a  press 
of  sail  to  Flanders.'  All  the  captives  were  driven 
to  London  tied  together  like  a  great  £eam  of  cat- 
tle, and  they  were  executed  to  a  man,  some  at 
London  and  Wapping,  others  at  different  places 
upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Nor- 
folk, their  bodies  being  gibbeted,  "  for  sea-marks 
or  light-houses  to  teach  Perkin's  people  to  avoid 
the  coast."  ^ 

The  interruption  of  the  commer- 
■  ■  cial  intercourse  with  Flanders  was 
of  necessity  almost  as  injurious  to  the  English  as 
to  the  Flemings,  and  Henry  agreed  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Archduke  Philip.  A  "great 
treaty  of  commerce"  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  in  the  month  of  Februai-y,  beai-ing 
this  important  appendage — that  Philip  should 
prevent  the  Dowager-duchess  of  Burgundy  from 
assisting  or  harbouring  the  king's  rebels,  and 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  banish 
from  his  dominions  the  enemies  of  the  other.' 
Upon  this,  Warbeck,  who. could  no  longer  stay 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  met 
with  a  cold  recei^tion.  From  Ireland  he  crossed 
over  to  Scotland,  where  the  court,  which  was 
incensed  against  Henry,  received  him  with  open 
arms.* 

To  James  III.,  who  had  so  readily  recognized 
his  accession,  and  made  treaties  with  him,  Henry 
was  never  a  warm  friend,  or  an  open  enemy.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  factions  in 
Scotland  even  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ground 
whatever  for  a  quan-el  with  the  king.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1487,  when  he  was  pi'eparing  to 
take  part  in  the  war  on  the  Continent,  he  de- 
s})atched  his  favourite  negotiator,  Richard  Fox, 


'  It  appeal's  that  Warbeck  never  landed,  but  kept  himself  on 
board  with  sails  bent,  to  make  off  in  case  of  not  finding  the 
people  favonraVjle. 

'^  Bacon ;  Fabyan:  Hall;  Stow;  Rot.  Pari. 

^  Rymer.  This  last  clause  Henry  contin\ied  to  insert  in  all 
his  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

>  Hall;  Poliidore  Virgil;  Stow ;  Tj-tler,  Hist.  Scot. 


lord  privy  seal,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  to  negotiate  with 
James,  who  referred  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. The  two  bishops  agreed  that  the  truce 
subsisting  should  be  prolonged  till  the  1st  of 
September,  1489;  and  then,  taking  up  a  project 
which  had  already  been  entertained  in  the  Eng- 
lish court,  they  settled  the  following  extraordi- 
nary marriages:  1.  The  King  of  Scots  was  to  take 
to  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  Edward 
IV. ;  2.  James,  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  was  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Elizabeth  AVoodville  and  Edward  IV.;  and,  3. 
The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  second  son  of  the 
Scottish  king,  was  to  marry  another  daughter.-' 
This  treaty,  however,  soon  fell  to  the  ground, 
because  the  Scottish  monarch,  as  a  preliminary, 
insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, which,  it  appears,  Henry  had  at  one  time 
promised.  From  this  moment  the  English  court 
gave  a  more  decided  countenance  to  the  faction 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Although  the  tur- 
bulent Albany  had  been  killed  at  a  toui-nament 
in  France,  and  the  great  Douglas  had  been  con- 
fined like  a  monk  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
the  barons  were  still  powerful,  and  still  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  tlie  king,  whom  they  had 
treated  so  harshly,  that  they  could  never  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness. When  the  unfortunate  James  began  to 
display  more  activity  and  vigour  than  had  been 
customary  with  him,  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
curtailing  their  authority,  they  won  over  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a  youth  only  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  but  who  had  some  ability, 
and  all  that  impatience  which  has  so  frequently 
distinguished  the  heirs  of  Aveak  kings.  At  the 
same  time  they  strengthened  their  party  with 
some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  and  higher  clergy, 
who  were  irritated  by  the  king's  denunciation  of 
the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  church  promo- 
tions. The  King  of  England  secretly  sanctioned 
the  unnatural  conspiracy  of  the  son  against  the 
father;  but  so  adroitly  did  Henry  manage  this 
matter,  that  it  could  never  be  discovered  to  what 
extent  he  went.  James  was  not  very  wise  in  his 
new  energy:  he  set  up  his  second  son,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  in  opposition  to  his  first;  and  he 
still  further  irritated  the  higher  order  of  the 
clergy  by  insisting  that  the  right  of  disposing  of 
vacant  benefices  belonged  solely  to  him,  and  not 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  His  parliament  went  along 
with  him  in  this  measure,  and  interdicted  appeals 
to  the  pope  in  such  cases.  They  also  passed  acts 
of  great  severity  against  the  Earls  of  Ai'gyle  and 
Angus,  the  Lords  Drummond,  Hailes,  and  Lyle, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others.     As 
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soon  as  this  parliament  adjourned,  the  barons 
collected  their  vassals  in  ai'ms;  and  the  Duke  of 
Eothesay,  who  was  now  addressed  as  "King  of 
Scotland,"  issued  from  Stirling  Castle,  and  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Upon  this,  James  sent 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Lord  Bothwell,  and  the 
Bisho])  of  Muri-ay,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  English  troops 
—in  every  respect  the  worst  step  he  could  have 
taken.  This  application  was  soon  known,  and  it 
was  made  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  upon 
which  the  Scottish  insurgents  declared  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  crown.  His  sou  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  under  the  title  of  James  IV. ; 
and  a  new  administration  was  formed,  which 
acted  in  his  name.  Henry,  hoping  to  profit  by 
these  troubles,  and  caring  little  in  what  manner, 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  son  as  king. 
The  unfortunate  father  was  soon  driven  from 
Edinburgh ;  his  baggage  and  money  were  seized 
at  Leith ;  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  Fife, 
by  throwing  himself  on  board  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  brave  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  As  the  whole 
of  the  south  had  risen  in  arms  against  him  he 
fled  to  the  north,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Athole,  Huutly,  and  Crawford,  the 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byi-es,  a  veteran  who  had 
served  the  French  in  the  wars  on  the  Continent, 
and  by  many  other  noblemen  of  great  name.  Old 
Lindsay  presented  him  with  a  gray  charger  re- 
markable for  height,  power,  and  sj^irit,  and  said, 
"Only  keep  a  good  seat,  and  his  speed  will  outdo 
all  I  have  ever  seen,  either  to  flee  or  follow." 
From  the  north  James  soon  turned  southward, 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He  found  his  ene- 
mies, with  his  own  son  at  their  head,  at  Black- 
ness, near  Linlithgow.  His  force  was  far  superior ; 
but  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends  he  lis- 
tened to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  even  signed 
a  pacific  treaty.  But  almost  immediately  after, 
either  with  or  without  his  consent,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  fell  unawares  on  the  prince's  army,  gained 
a  decided  advantage,  and  killed  a  great  many 
men;  though  the  afl'air  did  not  break  up  the  ar- 
ray, or  even  force  the  prince  to  retreat.  Indeed, 
within  a  few  days  the  king  renewed  the  treaty 
with  his  enemies,  who  stood  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  obtained  very  advantageous  con- 
ditions. He  then  retired  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  dismissed  his  northern  forces.  But  the 
prince's  party,  or  rather  the  faction  which  made 
that  youth  then-  instrument,  either  kept  together 
their  forces,  or  re-collected  them  immediately 
after  the  pacification  of  Blackness,  and  once  more 
forced  the  king  into  the  field.  After  some  minor 
operations,  this  short  but  sanguinary  civil  war 
was  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June,  1488,  at 
Little  Canglar,  a  moor  upon  the  east  of  a  brook 
called  Sauchie  Burn,  about  two  miles  from  Stir- 


ling, and  one  mile  from  the  memorable  field  of 
Bannockburn.  Tlie  royalists  were  rather  inferior 
in  number,  and  the  naked  Highlanders  were  not 
a  match  for  the  hardy  and  well-armed  Galwegians, 
and  the  yet  better  equipped  Borderers  of  Lid- 
desdale  and  Annandale.  While  his  followers  still 
maintained  a  desperate  conflict,  the  king,  who 
was  no  warrior,  and  apparently  no  horseman, 
stuck  his  spurs  into  his  charger,  and  galloped  from 
the  field.  The  horse  he  rode  was  the  gallant 
gi-ay  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  tlie 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  and  which  probably 
proved  too  much  for  an  unskilful  or  a  timid  rider. 
It  is  possible  that  James  may  really  have  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  this  horse;  but  the  following 
is  the  singular  account  given  by  all  the  Scottish 
chroniclers  who  lived  neai*est  to  the  time,  and 
also,  we  believe,  imiversally  adopted  by  later 
writers,  as  well  as  still  attested  by  popular  tradi- 
tion. As  the  king  crossed  the  brook  of  Bannock, 
close  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Miltoun,  a  poor 
woman  who  was  drawing  water  from  the  brook, 
threw  down  her  pitcher  in  alarm  close  before 
him;  upon  which  his  bounding  steed  took  fright, 
swerved  in  his  course,  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence  as  to  deprive  liim  of 
his  senses.  The  cotters  ran  to  his  assistance,  and, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  quality,  carried  him  into 
the  house  of  the  miller,  took  ofi"  his  heavy  ar- 
mour, and  laid  him  upon  a  wretched  flock  bed, 
with  a  coarse  rug  thrown  over  him.  As  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  senses  he  asked  for  some  priest 
or  monk  to  whom  he  might  confess  before  he 
died.  The  poor  people  then  asked  who  he  was; 
and  James,  as  the  story  goes,  said  incautiously, 
"Alas!  this  morning  I  was  your  king."  Then 
the  woman  of  the  house  ran  forth  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  out  for  a  priest  to  shrive  the 
king !  Attracted  by  her  clamour,  a  man,  who 
was  one  of  a  party  of  stragglers  from  the  victori- 
ous army  of  the  prince,  went  into  the  house,  and 
recognizing  the  king,  stooped  over  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  priest  about  to  administer  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
with  a  dagger.  James  III.  was  only  thirty-five 
years  old  when  he  perished.  At  the  dismal  news 
of  his  death  his  undutiful  son  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse ;  but  though  this  feeling  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon 
his  most  festive  hours,  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  ascending  the  throne,  nor  from  embarking 
most  ardently  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He 
attended  his  father's  funeral,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Perth,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  Abbey,  with 
the  usual  pomp  antl  rejoicings,  on  the  26th  of 
June.  He  had  set  an  example  highly  dangerous 
to  kings;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  aff"ect  Henry, 
who  granted  passports  to  the  ambassadors  of  his 
"  dear  cousin,"  James  IV.,  taking  care,  however, 
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at  the  same  time,  to  send  strong  reinforcements 
to  Berwick,  which  might  be  attacked  with  the 
vigour  which  generally  characterizes  a  new  re- 
volution. Having  agreed  with  the  young  king 
for  a  three  years'  truce,  he  then  waited  events; 
and  the  course  they  took,  for  some  time,  seemed 
likely  to  lay  Scotland  at  his  feet  without  his 
making  war,  which  he  disliked,  and  without  his 
touching  his  treasures,  which  he  disliked  still 
more. 

The  late  King  of  Scotland  had  not  died  uula- 
mented,  and  there  were  some  bold  and  desperate 
men  w^ho  were  quite  ready  to  ti-y  another  revolu- 
tion. In  the  following  year  the  Lord  Forbes  took 
up  arms,  and  marched  through  the  country  with 
a  l:)loody  shirt,  said  to  be  the  late  king's,  fixed 
upon  a  spear,  as  his  banner;  and  this  ghastly 
token  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  common 
people,  who  had  always  been  rather  attached  to 
the  deceased  sovereign.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lord  Lyle  occupied  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbar- 
ton in  defiance  of  the  new  government,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  the  Lord  Darnley,  and  some 
others,  armed  their  vassals  and  put  their  castles  in 
a  state  of  defence.  But  James,  who  was  as  active 
and  warlike  as  his  father  had  been  sedentary  and 
pacific,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  men  of  en- 
ergy, rapidly  collected  aji  army,  and,  after  a  few 
sieges  and  a  desperate  nocturnal  fight  at  Talla 
Moss,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Stirling,  he  com- 
pletely suppressed  this  revolt.  His  clemency  in 
the  hour  of  victory  and  triumph  was  still  more 
effective  than  his  arms,  and  the  disaflected  nobles 
were  pretty  generally  reconciled,  and  even  at- 
tached to  his  government. 

In  the  following  year  (1490),  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Scottish  king  was  negotiating 
with  Henry  in  the  most  friendly  manner  for  the 
settlement  of  some  Border  difi"erences,  and  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  tiiice,  a  dark  plot  was  hatched 
at  the  English  coui-t  for  the  seizing  of  his 
person,  together  with  that  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Ross,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Ramsay,  Lord  Eothwell,  the  favourite  of  the  late 
king,  who  had  fled  into  England,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  who  had  recently  been  received  into 
James'  favour,  and  one  Sir  Thomas  Tod,  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Henry  to  seize  the  two  princes  and  deliver 
them  both  into  Ids  hands.  For  present  aid  iu 
this  treasonable  enterprise  Henry  advanced  the 
sum  of  £260;  but,  with  his  accustomed  parsi- 
mony, he  stipulated  that  the  money  should  be 
restored  to  him  by  a  certain  day.  The  bargain 
was  drawn  up  at  Gi-eenwich,  and  Tod  delivered 
his  son  as  an  hostage  or  security.'     But  although 


•  The  industrious  Rymer  first  brought  this  transaction  to 
light.  The  original  agreement  is  puljlishetl  in  Ids  Foedera,  Con- 
vent iones,  (tc. 


James  had  no  susjticion,  and  had  probably  never 
learned  that  such  a  j^lan  was  on  foot,  the  project 
came  to  nothing.  In  the  following  year  Henry 
received  with  open  arms  the  Earl  of  Angus,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
concluded  another  dark  agreement  with  him;  and 
though  this  conspiracy,  which  was  known,  at 
least  in  part,  to  James,  failed,  like  that  of  Both- 
well,  Buchan,  and  Tod,  he  did  not,  for  that,  cease 
to  maintain  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  disaf- 
fected portion  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  nor  ne- 
glect to  keep  spies  in  the  coiu-t.  James,  though 
he  was  very  imperfectly  informed  of  these  prac- 
tices, still  knew  enough  to  excite  his  indignation ; 
and  his  natural  disposition  alone  made  him  hate 
the  cold  and  crafty  character  of  Henry.  The 
young  king,  moreover,  had,  from  the  time  of  his 
accession,  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Henry's  implacable  enemy,  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing not  only  that  James  knew  of  Warbeck's  com- 
ing, but  that  he  had  negotiated  with  him  several 
years  before  he  came. 

Whether  James  entei'ed  into  these  relations 
with  his  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  Perkin  was 
not  what  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  or  whe- 
ther he,  at  this  or  at  any  later  time,  believed 
him  to  be  an  imjiostor,  must  remain  matter  of 
doubtful  speculation.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
he  and  his  people  had  long  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  breaking  with  Henry,  as  with  a  man 
who  could  never  be  trusted,  and  who  had  the 
art  of  making  jieace  more  dangerous  than  war. 
When,  therefore,  the  wanderer  presented  him- 
self, he  found  the  Scots  in  a  humoui-  which  would 
not  dispose  them  to  be  very  critical  in  the  exa- 
mination of  his  proofs  of  royal  birth;  but  such 
was  the  wonderful  tact,  such  the  winning  man- 
ners of  Perkin,  that  he  soon  convinced  people 
through  theu-  feelings  to  himself  pei'soually,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  the 
honest  belief  that  their  interesting  guest  was 
really  the  person  that  he  reported  himself  to  be. 
There  was  certainly  no  real  prince  at  the  time 
more  beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  accomplished, 
than  this  extraordinary  pretender.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  James  IV.,  who 
always  addressed  him  as  "  cousin,"  entertained 
him  with  tournaments  and  other  gi-eat  festivals; 
and  when  these  were  over  he  took  him  with  him 
on  a  royal  progi'ess  through  Scotland,  by  which 
means  he  was  seen  and  enthusiastically  admired 
by  all  classes.  As  if  to  prove  the  warmth  of  his 
attachment,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction 
that  Pei-kin  was  the  real  Duke  of  York,  he  mar- 
ried him  in  a  shoi-t  time  to  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Eai-1  of 
Huntly,  who,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuai-t. 
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Henry  was  much  disquieted  by  these  transac- 
tions; nor  were  his  apprehensions  abated  wlien 
lie  learned  that  James  had  summoned  all  his 
lieges  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Lauder.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  renew  an  old  fi'iendship  with 
Ramsay,  Lord  Both  well,  the  discontented  fa- 
vourite of  the  late  king;'  to  send  a  present  to  the 
reigning  king's  brother;  and  to  emjiloy  one  Mas- 
ter Wyat,  an  Englishman,  and  an  old  servant  in 
this  kind  of  business,  as  a  secret  envoy  in  Scot- 
land. Henry's  bosom  friend,  Fox,  now  Bishop 
of  Durham,  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  in  a 
more  open  manner;  but  he  was  less  successful 
than  Wyat.  The  English  bishop  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Scottish  court  by  a  French  knight, 
a  more  welcome  ambassador,  from  Charles  VIII. 
This  was  the  Sire  de  Concressault,  who  had  been 
captain  of  the  French  guard  of  honour  assigned 
to  Perkin  by  King  Charles  in  1493.  In  public, 
the  accomplished  diplomatist  showed  himself  as 
a  mediator  anxious  to  reconcile  the  diiferences 
existing  between  the  French  and  English  sove- 
reigns; in  private,  he  favoured  Perkin  and  the  war 
party,  and  pressed  for  the  invasion  of  England; 
for  his  master  Charles  was  irritated  and  alarmed 
by  the  condvict  of  Henry,  who  had  now  formed 
a  league  with  the  pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  establishing  themselves  as  conquerors  be- 
yond the  Alps.  In  a  short  time  Ramsay,  Lord 
Bothwell,  wrote  secretly  to  Henry,  informing 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Buchan^  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  fulfil  what  was  meant,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able,  "  in  the  long  nights,"  to  surjirise  War- 
beck  in  his  tent,  and  take  him  prisoner.  He 
went  on  to  tell  his  employer  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  king's  brother,  who  engaged  to  do  his  grace 
service,  and  not  to  join  the  army  against  his  grace 
for  aught  the  king  might  do,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  undertook  to  solicit  the  young  prince 
to  go  over  to  his  grace,  in  case  his  brother  King 
James  should  jaersist,  against  the  will  of  his  ba- 
ronry  and  his  whole  people,  in  making  this  war. 
This  spy,  who  was  trusted  by  King  James  all 
the  time,  certainly  worked  hard  to  earn  Henry's 
money,  and  scrupled  at  no  measures,  however 
base.  In  other  letters  he  mentions  the  names  of 
the  Dacres,  Nevils,  Lovels,  and  Hei'ons,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  north  of  England,  as  be- 
ing in  correspondence,  or  having  stolen  inter- 
views, with  King  James  and  Warbeck.^ 

The  Dowager-duchess  of  Burgundy  contrived 
to  send  to  Scotland  'ftxty  picked  men-at-arms, 


'  At  the  memorable  execution  in  14S2,  when  James  III.'s 
favourites  were  hanged  by  the  barons  on  the  bridye  of  Lauder, 
this  Ramsay  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  As  the  plot  for 
seizing  King  James  and  his  brother  seems  to  have  originated 
with  liirn,  ho  must  have  had  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  luider- 
taking. 
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and  a  supply  of  crossbows,  arms,  armour,  anil 
other  military  stores;  and  Perkin  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  1400  men  of  all  manner 
of  nations.  James  now  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Warbeck  as  with  a  sovereign  prince.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  besides  Bothwell  and  Buchau 
were  sold  to  Henry,  and  ready  to  betray  the 
army;  others,  out  of  prudence  and  good  policy, 
were  against  the  war,  for  Scotland  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  recent  internal  dissen- 
sions; but  James,  who  was  young  and  ardent, 
knew  not  the  treachery  of  oife  party,  and  rejected 
the  advice  of  the  other.  By  some  means  not  ex- 
plained, Buehan  failed  in  his  plan  of  seizing  War- 
beck  in  his  tent;  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
Bothwell  informed  Henry  that,  on  the  15th  day 
of  the  same  month,  James  would  he  at  Ellam 
Kirk,  within  ten  miles  of  the  marches  of  Eng- 
land, with  Perkin  and  his  followers,  and  all  the 
Scottish  troops  he  could  muster.*  The  spy  made 
a  trifling  mistake  in  point  of  date;  but  early  in  the 
winter  James  crossed  the  Borders,  being  preceded 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  an  address  on  the 
part  of  Perkin  to  his  faithful  subjects,  the  people 
of  England.  Had  Perkin  come  alone,  or  with 
the  few  Englishmen  who  had  joined  his  standard, 
his  chance  wouLl  have  been  better,  though  in  no 
circumstances  could  that  chance  have  been  a  good 
one.  Warned  in  proper  time  by  Bothwell,  Henry 
had  adopted  measures  to  indispose  men's  minds 
to  insurrection. 

Instead  of  a  genei-al  rising  in  his  favour,  Per- 
kin saw  that  he,  and  the  Border  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  him,  were  regarded  with  detestation, 
as  being  in  close  league  with  the  natural  enemies 
of  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  ad- 
venturers could  not  agree  with  the  Germans  and 
Flemings,  and  the  Scots  quarrelled  with  all  the 
foreigners  alike.  Then,  to  convert  Warbeck's 
last  faint  hope  into  despair,  the  ill-disciplined 
invaders,  with  or  without  James'  consent,  began 
to  plunder  the  country,  and  thereby  to  convert 
every  yeoman  and  every  peasant  into  a  deter- 
mined enemy.  Warbeck  said  (or  at  least  it  is 
reported,  to  his  honour)  that  he  would  rather 
lose  the  tlirone  than  gain  it  by  the  sufferings  of 
Englishmen.  It  should  appear  that  the  cattle  and 
stores  had  been  removed  betimes  from  the  open 
country,  and  that  this  marauding  expedition  was 
not  very  productive  in  the  article  of  victuals;  for 
the  invaders  soon  felt  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
thereupon  retreated  across  the  Borders  without 
fighting  a  battle,  or  waiting  for  a  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish army,  just  as  Bothwell  had  foretold.^ 


-  Buehan,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  also  been  concerned  in 
the  Greenwich  plot  for  seizing  James  and  his  brother. 

^  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  4  Ibid. 

^  Bacon;  Hall;  Stow;  Tytlor's  Hist.  Scot.;  Sir  Henry  Ellis' 
Letters. 
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This  incursion,  thougli  little  better  than  a  foul 
raid,  was  productive  of  serious  consequences;  for 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  considering  themselves 
over-taxed  by  Henry  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war,'  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  crying  for  the 
execution  of  the  Archbishop  Morton,  chancellor 
and  chief  minister,  and  of  Sir  Eegiuald  Grey, 
they  poured  into  Devonshire  to  the  number  of 
16,000  men.  From  Devonsliire  they  advanced  into 
Somersetshire,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Lord  Audley,  and  many  other  jjersons  of  less 
note.  They  then  marched  through  AViltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Surrey,  into  Kent,  and  en- 
camped on  Blackheath.  Henry,  Avhose  great 
sagacity  did  not  preserve  him  from  superstition, 
believed  that  Saturday  was  his  lucky  day ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  ordered  battle  to  be  given  on  a 
Saturday.  While  the  Lord  Daubeney  moved 
from  London  to  attack  in  front,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford made  a  circuit  to  attack  in  rear;  and  the 
king,  with  a  great  body  of  reserve  and  most  of 
the  artillery,  kept  his  pei-son  out  of  danger  at 
St.  George's  Fields,  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Lord  Daubeney,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which 
the  Cornish  archers  did  great  execution,  drove  in 
the  advance  post  of  the  insurgents  at  Deptford- 
Strand,  carried  the  bridge,  ascended  the  hill, 
and  established  himself  on  the  heath.  At  the 
same  time,  Oxford  showed  himself  in  their  rear. 
Though  without  horse  or  artillery,  or  any  good 
officers  to  command  them,  the  Cornish  men 
fought  bravely,  until  2000  of  them  were  slain. 
Fifteen  hundred  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands;  and  among  the  prisoners  were  Lord  Aud- 
ley and  Flammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph,  a 
blacksmith.  The  Lord  Audley  was  beheaded  at 
Tower  Hill ;  Flammock  and  Joseph  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quai-tered,  at  Tyburn.  The  black- 
smith died  like  a  hero.  All  the  rest  were  par- 
doned by  proclamation,  and  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  compound  for  their  liberty  with  the 
men  that  had  taken  them. 

The  battle  of  Blackheath  was  fought  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1497.  A  short  time  before  it  hap- 
pened King  James  again  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
swept  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tees;  but  he  re- 
treated when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  marched  north- 
ward with  a  powerful  army.  The  English  then 
ravaged  a  part  of  the  Scottish  borders  ;  but  after 
gaining  or  losing  a  few  insignificant  conflicts 
they  retired,  and  the  war  languished.  Henry's 
correspondents  were  not  slow  in  informing  him 
that  James  wished  for  peace;  whereupon  the 
English  king  repeated  an  off"er  he  had  already 


'  On  the  13th  of  February,  1497,  soon  after  receiving  news 
that  James  and  Warbeck  had  crossed  the  Borders,  parliament 
passed  a  grant  of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths.  The  Comish 
men  pretended  that  the  men  of  the  north  alone  ought  to  pay  for 
the  defence  of  theii-  o^vn  provinces. 


made  of  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Marga- 
ret, to  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Scots.     Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  treaty  was   signed,  and  the 
max'riage  was  not  concluded  till  more  than  five 
years  after.     James,  though  young,  thoughtless, 
dissipated,  and  extravagant,  was  too  honourable 
to  think  of  selling  Perkiu  AVarbeck,  for  whom  he 
had  coined  his  plate,  and  even  converted  the  gi'eat 
chain  of  gold  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
into  money.     Before  dismissing  his  army,  or  con- 
cluding anything  with  Henry,  he  permitted  Per- 
kin  to  depart;  being  no  longer  able  to  assist  him, 
and  seeing  that,  if  he  remained,  his  presence  would 
only  embarrass  the  negotiations.    A  ship  was  pri- 
vately got  ready  at  Ayr,  and  a  delicate  attention 
was  paid  to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.     Warbeck  was  escort- 
ed to  the  sea-port  hj  a  guard  of  horse,  and  he  em- 
barked with  a  few  followers  who  wei'e  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  who  would  on  no  account 
leave  him.     Though  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her 
but  a  wandering  and  perilous  life,  his  wife  re- 
solved  to   share   his   fortunes   to  the  last — for, 
prince  or  impostor,  he  had  won  the  heart  of  that 
beautiful  woman.  At  the  end  of  July  the  "Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York" — as  they  were  still  called 
— left  Scotland  for  ever.-     They  stood  over  to 
Ireland,  and,  landing  at  Cork,   Warbeck  tried 
once  more  to  raise  the  Irish.     Failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  acted  on  the  bold  resolution  of  trying 
his  fortunes  in  Cornwall.     At  the  beginning  of 
September  he  arrived  in  Whitsand  Bay,  with 
four  small  barks  and  some  six  or  seven  score 
fighting  men.  From  the  coast  he  marched  inland 
to  Bodmin,  the  native  j^lace  of  Joseph  the  black- 
smith, whose  fate  at  Tyburn  seemed  to  his  towns- 
men to  call  for  vengeance.     In  other  parts  of  the 
countiy  there  were  many  thousands  who  had  lost 
relations  and  friends  in  the  fierce  fight  at  Black- 
heath, and  who  were  equally  eager  for  revenge. 
Warbeck  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
host.     Having  assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV., 
King  of  England  and  Finance,  and  Lord  of  Ire- 
land,   and   having   sent  his  wife,   "  for  present 
safety,"  to  Mount  St.  Michael,  he  advanced  into 
Devonshire,   and,   being  joined  by  many  disaf- 
fected persons,  appeared  before  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter on  Sunday,  the  I7th  of  Septembei-,  with  an 
irregular  force,  estimated  by  those  within  the 
walls  at  10,000  men.     The  nobility  and  gentry 
of  all  the  neighbouring  country  had  flocked  into 
that  city,  where,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  seconded  by^e  wealthier  burghers, 
they  bade  defiance  to  the  insurgents,  who  had  no 
artillery,  nor  any  kind  of  engines  proper  for  a 
siege.     The  Cornish  men,  however,  boldly  as- 


-  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland.  Jlr.  Tj-tler's  curious  extracts 
from  the  "Treasurer's  Books"  estabUsh  several  very  interesting 
points. 
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stroke  stricken"  — submitted  to  the  mercy  of 
Henry,  who  hanged  the  ringleaders,  and  dismiss- 
ed the  rest,  naked  and  starving.  Great  num- 
bers of  well-mounted  men  were  despatched  iu 
every  quarter  in  pursuit  of  Perkin,  but  his  steed 
carried  him  well,  and  he  reached  the  sanctuary 


saulted  the  east  and  north  gates;  but  they  failed, 
and  lost  about  300  or  400  men.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  repeated  their  assaults  upon  the 
same  two  gates,  and  "  especially  at  the  north 
gate,  which  was  again  well  and  truly  defended, 
and  \n\t  Perkin  from  his  jiurpose  there  ;  .  .  . 
insomuch,  as  when  Perkin 

and  his  company  had  well  '      "^J" 

assayed  and  felt  the  guns, 
they  were  fain  to  desire  to 
have  license  to  gather  their 
company  together,  and  so 
to  depart  and  leave  the 
city."'  This  failure  dis- 
heartened such  of  the  men 
of  Devonshire  as  had  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  they  be- 
gan to  return  to  their  homes 
as  quietly  as  they  could;  but 
the  hardy  men  of  Cornwall 
advised  Warbeck  to  con- 
tinue his  march  eastward, 
vowing  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  for  him  to  a 
man.  Making  rapid  mar- 
ches, they  reached  Taunton, 
in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
20th,  but  they  found  no  ac- 
cession of  force,  though  the 
country  people,  who  were   still   complaining  of  I  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest. 


The  Refectory,  Beattlieu.' — From  an  eugiaviiig  by  Sparrow,  dated  1766. 


There  was  also 


the  king's  tax-gatherers,  wished  success  to  their 
enterprise.  At  Taunton  their  farther  progress 
was  checked  liy  tlie  presence  of  a  royal  army, 
numerous,  jirovided  with  artillery,  and  well  ajj- 
pointed  in  all  particulars.  The  half-naked  Cor- 
nish men,  thus  confronted,  neither  fled  nor  spoke 
of  retreat;  and  Warbeck,  showing  a  good  counte- 
nance, rode  along  their  lines,  and  made  his  dispo- 
sitions for  a  battle,  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow; 
for  the  quiet  shades  of  evening  were  stealing 
along  the  beautiful  valley  of  Taunton  Dean,  and 
the  royalists  had  pitched  their  tents  and  tethered 
their  horses  for  the  night.  But  Warbeck,  with 
all  his  princely  qualities,  was  deficient  in  one,  very 
essential  to  princes  in  those  days — he  wanted 
coui-age;  he  was  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the 
measureless  superiority  of  Henry's  forces,  and 
during  the  night  he  mounted  a  swift  horse  and 
fled  from  his  company  at  Taunton,  taking  no 
leave  nor  license  of  them.^  When  morning 
davrned,  and  his  flight  was  discovered,  the  Cor- 
nish  men,  without  head  or   leader  —  "without 


•  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  the  king,  dated  the 
18th  of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  this  second  attack 
was  made. — Ellis'  Letters. 

■  Letter  from  the  king,  dated  the  25th  of  Sept. — Sir  H.  Ellis. 

^  The  Cistercian  abbey  of  Beaulieu  was  founded  a.d.  1204,  by 
King  John.  The  stone  wall  which  siuTOunded  the  pi-ecincts  of 
the  abbey  is  in  several  places  nearly  entire.     The  abbot's  .apart- 


sent,  with  all  speed,  a  troop  of  horse  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  in  Cornwall,  to  seize,  at  all  haz- 
ards, the  person  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  her  husband,  "  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved."  "  The  king," 
adds  Bacon,  "  sent  iu  great  diligence,  not  know- 
ing whether  she  might  be  with  child ;  vjltereby 
the  business  would  not  have  ended  in  PerhirCs  per- 
son^'' The  horsemen  easily  got  possession  of  the 
fair  Catherine,  and  brought  her  like  a  captive 
and  bondwoman  to  the  king,  in  whose  jM'esence 
she  blushed  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  beauty  and 
amiable  countenance  touched  even  the  cold,  im- 
passive heart  of  Henry ;  he  treated  her  with 
respect,  almost  with  tenderness,  and  sent  her  to 
his  wife,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  court 
she  was  received  with  great  kindness.* 

The  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  was  soon  surround- 
ed by  the  king's  troops,  but  Henry  hesitated  to 
force  so  holy  a  place,  and  he  proceeded  by  arti- 
fice, in  which  he  was  not  often  unsuccessful.  He 
sent  some  of  his  skilful  agents  to  work  upon  the 


ments,  after  the  dissolution  converted  into  a  family  seat,  a  long 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  the  donnitory,  the  ancient 
kitchen,  and  the  refectory,  are  still  standing.  The  chm-ch  is 
entirely  gone.  The  refectory,  a  plain  stone  building,  with  strong 
buttresses,  and  a  curiously  raftered  oak  roof,  forms  the  parish 
church  of  the  village  of  Beaulieu. 

'  Hall;  Andre;  Bacon:  Sir  Henry  Ellis'  Letters. 
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fears  of  Perkin,  who,  finding  himself  without 
help  or  hope,  accepted  the  royal  pardon,  and,  of 
his  own  will,  frankly  and  freely  departed  out  of 
sanctuary.  Henry  would  not  admit  him  into 
his  presence,  but  his  curiosity  induced  him  to 
take  a  secret  \'iew,  from  behind  a  screen,  of  the 
spirit  which  had  so  long  tormented  him.  A  part 
of  the  royal  army,  whose  presence  was  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  taxes  and  fines,  marched 
westward  into  Devonshire  and  Coruwall.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  levy  fines  upon  the 
wealthier  insm-gents,  according  to  one  old  writer,' 
"  like  a  whirlwind,  tossed  and  pierced  the  coffers 
and  substance  of  the  people ;"  and  Bacon  says  that 
* '  they  proceeded  with  such  strictness  and  severity, 
as  did  much  obscure  the  king's  mercy  iu  sparing 
of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure." 
\Yhen  Henry  returned  to  London,  Warbeck 
rode  behind  him  at  a  little  distance,  but  not  iu 
any  ignominious  fashion.  In  order  that  he  might 
be  seen  by  all  the  citizens,  he  was  sent  through 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill  to  the  Tower,  riding  on 
horseback  in  slow  procession.  The  people  crowd- 
ed to  gaze  upon  the  handsome  prisoner,  whose 
wonderful  adventures  had  occupied  their  minds 
duiing  so  many  j^ears.  Some  hooted  and  scoffed, 
but  the  majority  preserved  a  wondering  and  re- 
spectful silence.  When  they  saw  the  dismal  gates 
close  upon  him  they  thought  never  to  see  him 
again ;  but  jiresently  he  came  forth  of  the  Tower, 
and  he  was  conveyed  in  the  same  slow  state  back 
to  the  palace  at  Westminster.  In  ajipearance,  he 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  court ;  in  reality,  he  was 
watched  by  certain  keepers,  who  were  ordered 
never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  nor  permit  him  to 
move  from  them  a  nail's  breadth.  He  was  not 
converted  into  a  menial,  like  Simnel,  but  was 
treated  with  an  outward  show  of  respect.  He 
was  repeatedly  examined  before  a  select  commis- 
sion ;  but,  except  a  few  particulars,  which  iu  no 
way  explained  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  his 
stoiy,  his  confessions  were  kept  secret." 

1  <no         Without  speculating  on  Henrv's 
A.D.  1498.  .  ,  .\    .    .      ?  ■' 

motives,  wlach  it  is  clear  were  not 

penetrated  by  any  of  the  contemporary  writers, 
we  will  proceed  to  relate  the  outward  and  visible 
facts  which  wound  up  the  marvellous  history  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  In  June,  when  he  had  resided 
some  six  or  seven  mouths  in  Henry's  court,  he 
contrived,  or,  what  seems  more  probable,  he  was 
permitted  to  escape.  Being  immediately  pur- 
sued, he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Bethlem, 
called  the  Priory  of  Sheue,  beside  Eichinond,  in 
Surrey.  This  house  was  one  of  those  which  en- 
joyed the  right  of  sanctuary;  but  the  prior  hav- 
ing, by  earnest  solicitations,  procured  a  j^i'omise 
from  tlie  king  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  de- 


1  HaU. 
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livered  him  up.  A  paper  was  now  put  into  his 
hand,  and  he  was  fettered  in  a  pair  of  stocks  before 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  stood  a 
whole  day,  not  without  coarse  insults;  and  there 
he  read  the  paper,  which  purported  to  be  his  full 
confession.  The  next  day  he  stood  in  the  stocks 
at  Cheapside,  and  read  the  same  paper.  The 
confession,  which  was  afterwards  printed  by 
Henry's  orders,  though  we  believe  that  no  full 
and  authentic  copy  is  preserved,  was  a  very  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  in  part  a  contradictory  document. 
Henry's  cunning  and  caution  injured  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  by  which  he  wished  all  men 
should  be  convinced.  After  the  second  read- 
ing Perkin  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  after  his  exhibi- 
tion in  the  city  and  at  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  imposture  of  Simnel,  had  been  recom- 
mitted to  his  old  lodging.^ 

Perkin  Warbeck  had  not  been 
more  than  six  months  in  the  Tower 
when  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  Hen- 
ry; and  one  Ralph  Wilford  or  Wulford,  the  son 
of  a  cordwainer,  undertook  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Several  plots  had  been 
set  on  foot  to  release  the  unfortunate  earl,  and 
proclaim  him  king;  but,  though  aided  on  one 
occasion  by  Charles  VIII.,  they  had  all  failed. 
Now  a  report  was  spread  that  Warwick  had 
perished,  or  was  missing  in  the  Tower  ;  but 
after  a  short  interval  there  was  a  whisper  that 
he  had  escaped.  From  the  borders  of  Sussex, 
Ralph  Wilford  and  an  Augustine  friar,  named 
Patrick,  who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  this  farce, 
stole  into  Kent,  where  they  seem  to  have  found 
some  encouragement.  The  cordwainer's  sou  told 
the  story  of  his  royal  birth,  captivity,  and  escape; 
and  the  monk  undertook  to  prove  it  to  be  all 
true,  in  a  discourse  which  he  publicly  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  Both,  however,  were  arrested 
almost  immediately :  Ralph  the  scholar  was  exe- 
cuted— Patrick  the  monk  and  master  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  There  was 
a  very  general  impression  at  the  time  that  this 
whole  business  "  was  but  the  king's  device,"  and 
that  the  friar  was  soon  permitted  to  go  to  some 
monastery  abroad.  AVilford  was  executed  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  month  of  July  it  was 
rumoured  that  "VA^arbeck  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick had  conspired  together  to  escape  from  the 
Tower  and  get  up  a  new  insurrection.  Such  was 
the  fascination  of  Perkin's  manners,  that  he  not 
only  won  the  entire  friendship  of  Warwick,  but 
also  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  keepers. 
Strangways,  Blewett,  Astwood,  and  Long  Roger, 
undertood  to  murder  their  master.  Sir  John  Dig- 
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by,  the  governor,  to  get  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  Tower,  and  to  conduct  the  two  captives  to 
some  place  of  safety,  where  Warbeck  might  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  and  whither 
Warwick  might  summon  the  retainers  of  his 
father  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Such  at  least 
was  the  account  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
king,  though  here  again  peo[)le  doubted  whether 
Henry  had  not  excited  the  natural  desires  of 
the  two  prisoners  for  liberty,  led  them  into  the 
plot,  and  invented  some  of  its  worst  features;  for 
he  was  so  cunning  that  it  was  not  believed  he 
could  ever  act  in  a  straight-forward  manner. 
The  plot  being  discovered  before  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted— or  this  at  least  being  stated — Warbeck 
and  AVarwick  were  closely  confined  in  separate 
cells,  and  preparations  were  made  for  their  sepa- 
rate trials,  for,  though  the  only  charge  brought 
against  Warwick  was  his  being  an  accomplice  of 
Perkin,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  try  them  to- 
gether. Henry's  judges  seem  to  have  been  ready 
to  twist  and  turn  the  law  just  as  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  their  master ;  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion there  were  long  deliberations.  At  length, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  Warbeck  was  arraign- 
ed in  Westminster  Hall,  upon  divers  treasons 
committed  and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on 
land  within  this  kingdom  (for  so  the  judges  ad- 
vised, because  he  was  a  foreigner).  He  was  con- 
victed, of  course,  and  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  and  John  O'Water,  the  mayor  of  Cork, 
one  of  his  first  adherents,  were  drawn  to  Ty- 
burn ;  there,  on  the  scaffold,  his  confession  was 
again  read,  and  he  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  man,  that  it  was  all  true.  Then  he  and 
his  fellow-sufferer  "  asked  the  king's  forgiveness, 
and  died  patiently." '  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
strange,  long  drama. 

Before  the  execution  of  Warbeck  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  brought,  not  before  the  judges, 
but  as  a  peer  (though  he  had  never  taken  the 
oatbs,  and  the  act  of  attainder  jjassed  against  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  never  been  re- 
versed), to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
accused,  not  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simj^ly, 
but  for  the  conspiring  with  Perkin  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  destroy  the  king.  The  poor  prince, 
who,  from  his  long  confinement,  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  helpless  and 
ignorant  in  a  jaiteous  degree,  confessed  to  the  in- 
dictment; the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  lord-steward, 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  house ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  November,  three  days  after  his  trial, 
he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.=  Thus  did 
Henry  remove  the  last  descendant  of  the  Planta- 


•  Hall. 

"  Biewett  and  Astwood,  two  of  the  servants  of  the  governor 
nf  the  Tower,  were  lianged  at  Tyburn,  a  few  days  after  the  exe- 
cution of  "  the  noble  and  uomniiserable  "  Earl  of  Warwick. 


genets  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  fear,  and 
from  this  moment  he  stood  without  a  competitor. 
The  hapless  Warwick  was  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year  when  he  died  ;  but  he  had  been  a  state- 
prisoner  from  his  childhood,  and  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  innocent  as  a  child,  when  he  was 
judicially  murdered  by  the  king  and  the  degrad- 
ed peers  of  England.  The  people,  however,  long 
continued  to  murmur;  nor  were  their  doubts 
wholly  removed  that  Warbeck,  after  all,  might 
have  been  the  real  Duke  of  York,  and  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  dying  words  of  that 
mysterious  character  might  have  been  uttered  on 
some  secret  promise  of  pardon,  or  on  the  threats 
of  some  execrable  tortures ;  and  the  confession 
itself  was  so  full  of  contradictions  and  reserva- 
tions, that  it  could  scarcely  imjDose  even  on  sim- 
ple minds.^  If  there  was  a  tenderer  sympathy 
for  the  inoffensive  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  exciting 
adventures  of  Warbeck  were  the  more  frequent 
theme  of  conversation.  And  what  became  of 
Warbeck's  fair  wife  I  The  Lady  Catherine  con- 
tinued in  the  queen's  court,  aj^ijarently  much 
resjiected,  and,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the 
people  continued  to  call  her  "The  White  Rose." 
She  was  afterwards  re-married  to  Sir  Matthew 
Cradoc,  of  North  Wales,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  buried  with  him  in  the  old 
church  of  Swansea,  where  their  tomb  and  epitaph 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

A  fierce  i^lague  having  broke  out 
in  London,  the  peojjle  considered 
it  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven.  After  several 
changes  of  residence,  Henry,  partly  from  a  deli- 
cate regard  to  his  own  health,  and  partly  because 
he  had  business  to  transact  with  the  Ai-chduke 
Philip,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  stayed  there  till 
the  pestilence  was  over.  He  invited  the  arch- 
duke to  Calais,  but  that  prince  prudently  declin- 
ed putting  himself  within  his  power,  and  their 
meeting  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  between 
Calais  and  St.  Omer.  The  subjects  of  their  long 
conference  were  commerce,  and  cross-marriages 
between  their  children;  but  there  were  no  visible 
effects,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  king's  anxiety 
to  confer  personally  with  the  archduke  proceeded 
from  some  other  causes,  in  which  the  case  of 
Warbeck  was  included.  About  this  time  died, 
"  much  hated  of  the  people,"  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor and  primate ;  but  men  were  disajipointed 
in  their  hopes  that  the  death  of  that  grinding 
minister,  and  the  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  render  the  kins:  less  eacjer  for  mouev. 


A.D.  1500. 


3  The  reader  will  be  amused,  though  probably  not  convinced, 
by  Walijole,  who,  in  his  Historic  Doubts,  maintains  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  really  the  Duke  of  York.  For  oui'selves,  we  be- 
lieve that  Perkin  was  an  impostor,  but  that  Henry  overdid  Ills 
part,  and  never  proved  him  to  be  one.  We  have,  however, 
stated  the  clearer  facts  without  any  bias,  and  from  them  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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Charles  YIII.,  of  France,  had  now  been  nearly 
two  years  in  his  grave.     In  1494,  about  sixteen 
months  after  buying  off  Henry  by  the  treaty  of 
Etaples,  that  strange  king,  who  claimed  by  pur- 
chase from  the  house  of  Anjou  an  absurd  right 
to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  crossed  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  3600  men-at-arms,  20,000 
French  infantry,  8000  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  an 
immense  train  of  artillery.     The  little  princes  of 
the  numerous  states  into  which  Italy  was  divided 
had  no  force  to  opjiose  to  such  an  army,  and 
their  jealousies   prevented  the  formation   of   a 
general  league.     The  invaders  poured  on,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance.     But  Charles 
soon  found  that  the  lily  of  France  was  not  des- 
tined to  take  root  in  an  Italian  soil'     The  Neapo- 
litans, who,  in  their  frivolity  and  "  mad  love  of 
change,"  had  at  first  welcomed  the  French,  were 
])resently   disgusted  with   their   insolence,    and 
opened  communications  with  their  expelled  sove- 
reign, Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  who  had  not  re- 
tired further  than  the  island  of  Sicily.     At  the 
same  time  a  formidable  league,  consisting  of  the 
pope,  the  King  of  the  Eomaus,  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile, the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  a  few  of  the  minor  Italian  states,  was  formed 
against  the  invaders ;  and  Charles  not  only  lost 
his  conquest  as  rapidly  as  he  had  made  it,  but 
had  extreme  difficulty  in  fighting  his  way  back 
to  France.^     While  waiting  till  the  state  of  his 
finances  should  enable  him  to  renew  the  mad 
enteri^rise,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and 
debaucheiy,  neglecting  his  beautiful  wife,  Anne 
of   Brittany.      In  1498,  he  resolved   to  engage 
15,000  men-at-arms,  natives  of  Italy,  and  win 
over  the  pope,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  with  some  other  members 
of  the  coalition.     "  He  also  resolved,  within  him- 
self, to  lead  a  more  chaste  and  religious  life,  to 
regulate  the  laws,  to  reduce  taxation,  under  which 
his  peojile  were  groaning,  and   to   reform   the 
church.     He  got  good  preachers  about  him,  and 
was  a  constant  hearer  of  their  discourses."^     Be- 
ing thus  in  great  glory  in  relation  to  this  world, 
jmd  in  good  mind  as  to  the  next  [his  health  had 
been  for  same  time  declining\  on  the  7  th  of  April, 
being  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  he  took  his  queen 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  her  apartment 
in  the  chateau  of  Amboise,  where  the  court  was 
then  residing,  to  a  Y)lace  in  which  she  had  never 
Iteen  before,  to  see  them  play  at  tennis-ball  in 
the  castle  ditch.^     The  king  and  queen  had  to 
pass  through  a  filthy  corridor,  which  was  so  low 
at  the  entrance  that   Charles,   notwithstanding 

'     .     .     .     .     "Che  non  lice 

Che  il  giglio  in  quel  terreno  abbia  radioe." — -Ariodo. 
-  Giannone,  Storia  del  Regno  di  Napoli;  Giiicciardini,  Istoria 
d' Italia.  ^  Comines.  ^  Ibid. 
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his  diminutive  stature,  struck  his  forehead  against 
the  archway.  The  accident  seemed  slight,  and 
the  king  spent  some  time  in  looking  on  at  the 
tennis-players,  talking  freely  with  everybody. 
But  about  two  in  the  afternoon  he  fell  down 
backwards,  and  lost  his  speech,  and  being  laid 
down  on  an  old  straw  mattress  in  the  open  cor- 
ridor, he  died  about  nine  hours  after,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.^  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  married 
the  widow  Anne,  having  obtained  a  divoi'ce  from 
his  wife  Jane,  who  was  still  living,  by  agreeing 
to  pay  20,000  ducats  to  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
and  to  cede  the  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny,  with  a 
pension  of  20,000  livres,  to  the  pope's  son,  the 
execrable  Caesar  Borgia.  Louis  XII. — such  was 
the  title  of  Orleans — was  as  eager  as  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  That 
England  might  not  hinder  him  in  the  pi'osecu- 
tion  of  those  distant  wars,  he  gladly  renewed  the 
treaty  of  Etaples,  and  bound  himself  by  solemn 
oaths  to  pay  up  the  pension,  which  had  fallen 
into  arrears.  Henry  got  some  money,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1499,  Louis  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  the  fei'tile  jjlains  of  Lombardy. 

Some  Border  forays  afforded 
Henry  a  pretext  for  sending  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  an  embassy  to  James  of 
Scotland.  This  skilful  negotiator  found  the 
young  king  in  Melrose  Abbey,  and  induced  him 
to  ask  the  hand  of  the  Princess  INIargaret,  his 
master's  eldest  daughter.  This  match  had  long 
been  a  favourite  scheme  with  Henry;  it  had  been 
proposed  more  or  less  openly  on  several  occasions, 
but  James  had  hitherto  shown  a  strong  aversion 
to  it.  After  tedious  negotiations  this  treaty, 
which  led,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to  a  no 
less  important  result  than  the  peaceful  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  was  concluded  and  ratified. 
Henry's  old  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  came  to  London  to  act  as  proxy  for 
King  James  ;  and  "  the  fiancels  "  were  solemnly 
celebrated  in  the  queen's  chamber,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  in  giving  her  consent,  being  made  to 
say  that  she  did  it  "  wittingly  and  of  deliberate 
mind,  having  twelve  years  complete  in  age  in  the 
month  of  November  last  past.'"^  This  ceremony 
took  })lace  on  the  29th  of  January,  1502,  but  the 
young  lady  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  until 
nearly  twenty  months  later.  On  the  Borders 
she  was  met  by  a  selected  party  of  Scottish  no- 
bility, and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  made  her 
entry  into  Edinburgh,  King  James  riding  behind 
her  on  the  same  palfrey.  The  following  day  the 
mai-riage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  This  marriage  was  preceded 
by  a  treaty  of  perpetual  })eace,  wherein  Henry's 
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favourite  clause  was  not  forgotten — that  neither 
prince  should  give  shelter  or  encouragement  to 
the  revolted  subjects  of  the  other. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  Henry's  eldest  son,  Arthur, 
had  been  married  and  had  died.  As  early  as 
1496,  Henry  concluded  a  bargain  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain,  who  agreed  to  give  Prince  Ar- 
thur his  fourth  daughter,  Catherine,  with  a  por- 
tion of  200,000  crowns.  Three  years  after,  when 
Arthiu-  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  solemnly 
affianced,  the  Spanish  ambassador  acting  as  proxy 
for  the  princess,  who  did  not  arrive  until  two 
more  years  had  passed.  On  the  6tli  of  Novem- 
ber, 1501,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  this  occasion  Henry 
had  the  heart  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  feasts  and  tournaments;  but  some  of 
his  nobles,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  spent  so  much 
that  they  were  reduced  to  ruin.  The  chief  man 
that  took  care  of  the  marriage  pageants  was 
Bishop  Fox,  "  who,"  says  Bacon,  "  was  not  only  a 
grave  councillor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good 
surveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  anything  else  that  was  fit  for  the  active 
part  belonging  to  the  service  of  court,  or  state  of 
a  great  king."  The  historian  adds  that  there 
was  a  great. deal  of  astrology  and  fortune-telling 
in  the  masques  and  fanciful  pieces  which  were 
represented.  "  You  may  be  sure  that  King  Ar- 
thur the  Briton  [after  whom  the  young  prince 
was  named],  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady  Cathe- 
rine from  the  house  of  Lancaster  [through  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt],  was  in  nowise  for- 
gotten." Prince  Arthur  was  compared  to  Arc- 
turus,  and  the  i^rincess  to  Hesperus;  and  her 
ancestor,  old  King  Alfonso,  "  the  greatest  astro- 
nomer of  kings,"  was  brought  on  the  scene  to 
predict  the  wonderful  and  brilliant  fortunes, 
and  the  glorious  progeny  which  should  spring 
from  the  match.  "  But,  as  it  should  seem,  it  is 
not  good  to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  stars ;  for  this 
young  prince,  that  drew  upon  him  at  that  time 
not  only  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his  country, 
but  the  eyes  and  expectation  of  foreigners,  after 
a  few  months,  in  the  beginning  of  April  [1502], 
died  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  he  was  sent  to  keep 
his  residence  and  court  as  Pi-ince  of  Wales." 
Arthur  was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  and  six 
months  old;  and  his  amiable  temiaer  and  hand- 
some person  seem  to  have  gained  the  afiection  of 
the  people.  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  the  young 
widow,  for  political  reasons,  instantly  proposed 
that  she  should  be  married  to  her  brother-in-law. 
Prince  Harry,  now  heir-apparent  to  the  English 
throne — a  marriage  more  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  law  than  with  the  canons  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Henry  suggested  some  difficulties;  but, 
when  Ferdinand  asked  back  the  young  lady,  and 


the  money  which  had  been  paid  with  her,  ho 
agreed  to  the  match,  provided  that  the  dispensa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  Rome,  and  that 
100,000  crowns,  the  remaining  half  of  Catherine's 
portion,  should  be  immediately  remitted  to  Lon- 
don. The  disjiensation  was  more  easily  obtained 
than  the  money;  and  though,  in  1503,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  Henry  was  contracted  t(i 
his  brother's  widow,  the  marriage,  for  various 
reasons,  was  delayed  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  it  was  more  than  once  nearly  broken  off 
altogethei'. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  was  looking  througl) 
Europe  for  a  rich  wife  for  himself — his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  having  died  in  child- 
bed in  the  Tower,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
son.  Prince  Henry.  He  lost  no  time;  he  com- 
menced his  seai'ch  before  the  dust  had  time  to 
gather  on  his  wife's  coffin;  but  he  was  a  suitor 
difficult  to  please  in  point  of  money.  Having  no 
longer  any  fear  of  insurrection  at  home,  and  see- 
ing the  great  powers  of  the  Continent  too  much 
absorbed  by  other  wars  to  molest  him,  he  fleeced 
his  subjects  more  unmercifully  than  ever,  giving 
all  his  affections  and  thoughts  to  the  gathering 
and  heaping  \ip  of  treasui'e.  His  ministers,  his 
lawyers,  and  his  priests,  did  their  best  to  gi"atify 
this  ruling  passion,  and  to  prove  to  the  people 
that  all  was  done  legally,  and  that  the  duty  of 
all  loyal  subjects  was  passive  obedience  and  a 
ready  paying  of  money.  "  And  as  kings,"  ob- 
serves Bacon,  "  do  more  easily  find  instruments 
for  their  will  and  humour  than  for  their  service 
aiid  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpose,  or 
beyond  his  purpose,  two  instruments,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whom  the  peojile  esteemed  as  his 
horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men,  and  careless 
of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist. 
Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one 
that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good  lan- 
guage. But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a  sieve- 
maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done, 
putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever."  These 
men,  who,  according  to  the  forcible  expression 
of  the  same  great  writer,  "  turned  law  and  justice 
into  wormwood  and  rapine,"  were  both  lawyers. 
Their  modes  of  proceeding  were  very  simple,  but 
such  as  could  hardly  have  succeeded  had  not 
the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  been  annihilated, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  reduced  to  a  cijiher. 
They  charged  the  owners  of  estates,  which  had 
long  been  held  on  a  different  tenure,  with  the 
obsolete  burdens  of  wardship,  liveries,  premier 
seisins,  and  the  whole  array  of  feudal  obligations, 
for  which  they  would  only  give  quittances  for 
payments  in  money:  they  not  only  converted 
nearly  every  offence  into  a  case  of  fine  and  for- 
feiture, but  they  also  invented  new  oflences,  that 
they  might  get  the  fines.     To  hunt  up  their  game 
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they  kept  up  packs  of  spies  and  informers  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  strike  it  down 
■n-ith  the  legal  forms,  they  kept  a  rabble  to  sit  on 
juries.  In  the  end  they  did  not  "observe  so 
much  as  the  half  face  of  justice."' 

At  the  very  moment   that  this 
A.D.  1504.    gyg^g^^  ^y^.^g  ijj  f^jii  vigour,  a  pai'lia- 

ment  met  (in  the  month  of  January),  and  the  com- 
mons chose  Dudley,  the  leech,  for  their  speaker, 
and  ]3assed  all  such  bills  as  the  king  thought  fit  to 
propose.  But  though  parliament  had  become  the 
obedient  tool  of  the  coui-t,  there  were  loud  mur- 
murs out  of  doors;  and  there  was  a  desperate 
man,  a  son  of  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Rich- 
ard III.,  who  appeai-s  to  have  been  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  This 
was  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  came  over  with  Simnel,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke.  When  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
died  Edmund  claimed  his  titles  and  estates;  but 
the  king,  who  had  a  law  and  a  logic  of  his  own, 
maintained  that  he  did  not  inherit  from  his  fa- 
ther, but  from  his  brother  Lincoln,  who  had  died 
before  the  father,  and  had  never  had  possession ; 
and  that,  as  his  said  brother  Lincoln  had  been 
attainted  by  parliament,  he,  Edmund,  could  have 
no  claim  to  the  honoiu's  or  lauds.  Strange  as 
was  this  com-se  of  argument,  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  obsequious  parliament;  and  Ed- 
mund was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
fragment  of  his  patrimony,  which  was  given,  not 
as  of  right,  but  as  an  act  of  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  with  the  inferior 
title  of  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  harsh  usage  had  a 
great  effect  on  a  temper  which  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  irritable.  The  young  earl,  in  a  broil, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man.  The  case,  if 
properly  tried,  would  not  probably  have  gone  be- 
yond a  modern  case  of  manslaughter;  but  Henry, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reduce  one  connected 
with  the  house  of  York,  had  him  arraigned  as  a 
murderer,  and  then,  instead  of  permitting  the 
trial  to  take  place,  commanded  him  to  plead  the 
royal  jiardon.  Suffolk  fled  to  the  Continent,  and 
took  I'efuge  in  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  Heurj'-,  by  means  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  induced  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  at  large  for  some  time  with- 
out any  talk  of  his  offence.  At  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  the  Infanta  Catherine,  he 
attended  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and,  being 
"  too  gay,"  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt.  Almost 
immediately  after  he  was  again  missing,  as  was 
also  his  youngest  brothei',  Richard  de  la  Pole. 
Henry  soon  learned  that  both  the  young  men  were 
with  their  aunt  of  Burgmady,  and,  resorting  "  to 


his  wonted  and  tried  arts,"  he  caused  Sir  Robert 
Curson,  who  was  employed  at  the  time  at  Calais , 
to  quit  his  post  as  if  he  had  fled  from  it  in  dis- 
gust or  in  fear  of  the  king,  and  to  present  himself 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  as  a  discontented  man. 
This  knight  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the 
secrets  of  the  earl,  and  found  out  the  names  of 
the  persons  upon  whom  "  he  had  either  hope  or 
hold."  To  increase  Suffolk's  confidence  in  the 
spy,  Hemy,  at  one  stage  of  the  business,  ordered 
the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication  and  curse 
against  rebels  to  be  read  at  Pai^l's  Cross  against 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Robert  Curson.  Cur- 
son communicated  with  Hemy  in  gi'eat  secrecy, 
and  still  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward 
trust  with  the  earl.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation given  by  this  base  agent,  Henry  ar- 
rested William  de  la  Pole,  another  brother  of 
Suffolk;  the  Lord  Courtenay,  who  had  married 
the  Lady  Catherine,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Henry's 
queen;  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  Sir  William  Windham, 
and  some  other  meaner  persons.  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  not 
closely  confined,  and  were  liberated  soon  after. 
It  was  not  easy,  even  in  Henry's  courts  of  law,  to 
convict  William  de  la  Pole  and  the  Lord  Courte- 
nay of  any  other  crimes  than  their  relationship 
to  the  fugitive,  and  their  connection  with  the 
house  of  York;  yet  Courtenay,  Henry's  brother- 
in-law,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during 
the  king's  life,  and  De  la  Pole  "  was  also  long- 
restrained,  though  not  so  strictly.  But  for  Sir 
James  Tyi'rel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  did 
still  cry  from  imder  the  altar,  and  Sir  John 
Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  be- 
headed."^ This  sentence  is  another  ciu-ious  spe- 
cimen of  Henry's  indirect  dealing.  Tyrrel  and 
Windham  were  condemned,  not  for  any  conspu'- 
acy,  but  for  having  assisted  the  king's  enemy,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  his  first  escape  out  of  England 
in  1499,  or  nearly  three  years  before  this  trial. 
If  suspicions  had  rested  upon  Tyrrel  as  the  mur- 
derer of  the  innocent  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry 
had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  proceed  against 
him  for  that  horrible  and  mysterious  business;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  emj^loyed  Tyrrel,  and  seems 
even  to  have  honoured  this  master  of  the  hoi-se  of 
his  predecessor.  It  appears  to  have  been  while  Tjr- 
rel  was  lying  in  the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death 
for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  Suffolk,  that 
he  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was  reported  by  Hemy 
that  he  confessed,  to  his  having  emjjloyed  Miles 
Forest  and  John  Dighton  to  murder  the  princes, 
and  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  their  bed, 
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and  buried  at  the  stair  foot.  From  the  manner 
in  which  thi.s  confession  was  obtained  or  reported, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  the  mystery  did 
not  seem  cleared  up  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner.  As  the  story  went,  there  were  but  four 
persons  that  could  speak  ujjon  their  own  know- 
ledge as  to  the  murder — Sir  James  I'yi'i'el,  Miles 
Forest,  John  Dighton,  and  the  priest  of  the 
Tower,  who,  it  was  said,  had  buried  the  bodies. 
Sir  Eobert  Brackenbury,  who  was  removed  from 
the  custody  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours, 
must  have  known  that  the  two  children  were 
either  killed  or  carried  off,  but  Brackenbury  had 
died  at  Bosworth  Field  fighting  for  King  Rich- 
ard; and  his  servant,  one  Black  Will,  who  guarded 
the  princes,  if  alive,  was  never  questioned  or 
mentioned,  any  more  than  John  Green,  who  had 
carried,  or  was  said  to  have  carried,  Richard's 
order  to  Brackenbury.  Of  the  four  witnesses 
mentioned,  Miles  Forest  and  the  priest  of  the 
Tower  were  dead ;  and  from  this  showing  there 
remained  only  Tjrrrel  and  Dighton  to  speak  to  the 
facts.  Dighton  was  a  prisoner  as  well  as  Tyrrel, 
and,  whatever  the  master  may  have  done  or  said, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  servant  confessed  the 
murder,  and  that  he  repeated  the  pai'ticulars 
of  the  story  to  many  men  and  in  many  places. 
33ut  here,  again,  the  course  pursued  darkened 
and  deepened  the  shades  of  doubt  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  confessions  in  the  Tower  were  taken 
privately.  Tyrrel,  as  we  have  seen,  was  got  rid 
of  on  another  charge;  but,  according  to  the  re- 
markable words  of  Bacon,  "  John  Dighton,  who, 
it  seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthivith 
set  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  di- 
vulging this  tradition."'  Several  years  later 
(about  1513),  when  More  wrote,  Dighton  was 
still  not  only  alive,  but  at  large;  and  though  the 
same  writer  tells  us  that  he  was  likely  to  come 
to  the  gallows  at  last,^  he  does  not  inform  ns  for 
what  crimes,  or  whether  he  ever  really  met  the 
fate  predicated  for  liim. 

As  for  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if,  in  fleeing 
the  second  time,  he  had  arranged  a  conspiracy, 
there  was  certainly  no  proof  of  it  made  public  by 
this  inscrutable  government.  Sir  Robert  Cur- 
son,  "  when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the 
king,  but  worse  fame  with  the  people."  Suffolk, 
dismayed,  retired  from  the  court  of  his  aunt,  and 
became  a  needy  and  neglected  wanderer  through 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  France. 


'  Bacon's  accoimt  of  this  affair  is  unaccountably  perplexed, 
and  indeed  contradictory— in  singular  opposition  to  his  usual 
philosopliic  clearness.  His  narrative  of  the  confessions  of 
Tyrrel  and  Dighton  distinctly  makes  these  pei-sons  to  liave  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  examined  upon  tlie  subject  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes,  on  the  first  rumour  of  Warbeck's  attempt, 
and  for  tlie  express  p\irpose  of  putting  down  his  pretensions. 
Yet  he  concludes  the  statement  by  informing  us  that  Tyrrel  ■n'as 
"soon  after  beheaded  in  tlie  Tower-yard,"  leaving  us  to  suppose 
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In  the  last  years  of  his  reign 
Henry  dispensed  with  parliament, 
not  caring  for  their  votes,  but  levying  money  by 
the  arbiti'ary  and  illegal  method  of  benevolences. 
Dudley  and  Emj^son  continued  their  profitable 
labours  all  the  while.  In  1504,  when  Prince 
Henry  was  knighted,  the  king  called  a  jmrlia- 
ment,  and  demanded,  by  the  feudal  customs,  a 
payment  for  that  occasion,  and  another  for  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  They  were  in- 
structed to  offer  ^40,000  ;  and  then  the  king,  to 
show  his  moderation,  took  £30,000.  After  this 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  parliaments.  Henry's 
coft'ers  were  brimful ;  his  wealth  in  ready  money 
was  enormous ;  yet  he  still  earnestly  endeavour- 
ed to  increase  it  by  marriage,  and  an  accident 
occurred  which  seemed  to  offer  him,  not  only 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  wife,  but  also  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  person  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  dreaded  even  in  his  helplessness  and  beg- 
gary. In  the  month  of  January  a  storm  drove 
some  foreign  vessels  to  seek  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour of  Weymouth.  Distressed  by  their  suf- 
ferings at  sea,  and  being  in  want  of  fresh  pro- 
visions, a  small  party  came  on  shore.  Among 
them  were  the  Archduke  Philip,  and  his  wife 
•Joanna,  now,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  Isa- 
bella, Queen  of  Castile,  of  which  country  they 
were  going  to  take  possession  when  the  tempest 
interrupted  their  progress.  Their  departure  from 
Flanders  had  been  watched,  and,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  what  would  happen,  or  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  passage  of  a  fleet  through  the  Channel, 
where  the  vessels  beat  about  for  many  days, 
Henry  had  stationed  guai-ds  along  the  coast,  and 
had  issued  his  orders  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
royal  couple  if  they  should  laud.  They  had 
scarcely  set  foot  on  shore  Avhen  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  and  Sir  John  Carew  went  with  an 
armed  force  into  Weymouth,  where,  with  much 
humbleness  and  humanity,  they  invited  the  par- 
ty to  their  houses — giving  them,  however,  to 
understand  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
re-embark  without  the  notice  and  leave  of  their 
king  and  master.  Philip  had  no  confidence  in 
Henry's  good  faith  :  he  knew  him  to  be  in  close 
alliance  and  constant  correspondence  with  his 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who,  at 
the  moment,  was  endeavouring  to  keej^  the  king- 
dom of  Castile  for  himself  :  he  must  have  bit- 
terly regretted  not  being  guided  by  his  council, 
who  advised  him  to  brave  the  storm  rather  than 

that  he  had  never  been  liberated  between  liis  said  examiuation 
aiul  his  execution.  His  own  History  shows  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
ten  or  eleven  years  after,  that  TyiTel  was  put  to  death  on  anotliei 
charge,  and  that  in  the  meantime  lie  had  been  long  at  large. 
We  have  followed  the  account  of  More,  wlio  speaks  of  TyiTel's 
confession  as  having  been  made  after  his  committal  on  the  charge 
for  which  he  suffered. 

-  "  Dighton,  indeed,  j-et  walkoth  on  alive,  ui  good  possibility 
to  be  hanged  ere  he  die." 
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trust  himself  on  any  part  of  Henry's  domiuions ; 
but,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  put  on  a 
cheerful  countenance,  as  if  he  considered  himself 
a  guest,  and  not  a  prisoner.  Henry  presently 
despatclied  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  tell  his  loving 
cousin  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  escaped  the 
dangei-s  of  the  seas,  that  he  was  to  consider  him- 
self as  in  his  own  land,  and  that  he,  the  king, 
would  make  all  haste  to  embrace  him.  Arundel 
went  to  the  coast  in  great  magnificence,  with  a 
brave  troop  of  300  horse.  When  Philip  had 
heard  the  earl's  message,  "seeing  how  the  world 
went,  the  sooner  to  get  away,  he  went  upon  speed 
to  the  king  at  Windsor ;  and  his  queen  followed 
by  easy  journeys."  At  thi-ee  o'clock,  on  the  I7th 
of  January,  the  cunning  host  and  the  unwilling 
guest  met  upon  Elworth  Green,  two  miles  from 
Windsor.  The  two  princes  saluted  each  other 
with  all  loving  demonstrations.  Philip  said  that 
he  was  now  punished  for  not  having  gone  within 
the  walled  town  of  Calais  when  they  last  met. 
Henry  replied  (did  the  by-standers  keep  their 
countenances  ?)  that  walls  and  seas  were  notliing 
where  hearts  were  ojjen.  When  they  went  fi'om 
Elworth  Green  towards  Windsor,  Henry  rode  on 
the  right  hand  of  Philip,  and  when  they  reached 
the  castle,  the  host,  instead  of  being  at  the  stir- 
rup of  his  royal  guest,  permitted  him  to  dismount, 
and  to  stand  some  time  before  he  alighted  from 
his  own  saddle.  Within  the  castle  Philip  found 
a  splendid  apartment  prepared  for  him.  But  the 
guest  soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  dear  i»-ice 
for  his  entertainment.  Henry  drew  up  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  wholly  in  his  own  favour ; 
and  while  they  were  discussing  this  subject,, 
choosing  a  fitting  time,  he  drew  Philip  into  a 
private  I'oom,  and  asked  from  him  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  long 
sufferings  and  wanderings,  had  retired  in  penury 
to  Flanders,  where  he  was  then  enjoying  Philip's 
protection.  The  King  of  Castile  "herewith  was 
a  little  confused  and  in  a  study : "  he  said  that 
such  a  measure  would  reflect  dishonour,  not  only 
on  himself,  but  also  on  the  King  of  England,  who 
would  be  believed  to  have  treated  him  as  a  pri- 
soner if  he  exacted  such  a  thing  from  him  ;  but 
Heniy  told  him  to  make  his  mind  easy  in  this 
respect,  for,  as  for  the  dishonour,  he  would  take 
it  all  upon  himself,  and  so  the  honour  of  Philip 
would  be  saved.  "The  King  of  Castile,  who  had 
the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  remem- 
bered where  he  was,"  consented  reluctantly  to 
oblige  the  king,  from  whom,  however,  he  ob- 
tained the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the  life 
of  Suffolk  should  be  respected.  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence, adopted  such  measures  as  induced  the 
earl  to  believe  that  his  sovereign  pardoned  him, 
and  to  come  over  of  his  own  good-will.  Henry 
next  proceeded  to  exact  a  wife.    Margaret,  Duch- 


ess of  Savoy,  was  sister  to  Philip,  and  a  widow, 
and  very  rich.  Henry  had  cast  his  eyes  upon 
her  as  a  suitable  match,  and  now  he  forced  her 
brother  to  agree  to  the  marriage,  and  to  fix  her 
portion  at  300,000  crowns.  But  Philip  had  a  son 
as  well  as  a  sister ;  and  this  remorseless  driver  of 
hard  bargains  made  him  agree  that  his  infant  son 
Charles'  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.) 
should  be  married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, his  youngest  daughter. 

To  draw  out  the  time,  Henry  gave  gi-eat  feast- 
ings  and  entertainments  ;  he  made  Philiji  a  knight 
of  the  Garter ;  and  Philip  made  him  and  Prince 
Harry  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  At  the 
proj)er  season  he  conducted  Philip  and  Queen 
Joanna  to  London,  where  they  were  entertained 
with  the  greatest  magnificence  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
the  festivities  had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took 
leave.  Philip  and  Joanna  sailed  instantly  for 
Spain,  having  been  detained  nearly  three  months 
in  England.  The  life  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Suffolk  was  sjjared  for  two  or  three  yeai's ;  but 
in  his  last  moments  Heuiy  left  an  order  for  his 
execution. 

Before  the  negotiations  could  be  finished  for 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
Philip  died  in  Spain,  and  thereupon,  thinking 
that  his  widow  would  be  a  better  match  than  his 
sister,  Henry  dropped  the  treaty  for  the  duchess, 
and  jjroposed  for  Joanna  the  queen.  At  the  very 
time,  Joanna  was  bereft  of  her  reason  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  her  young  and  handsome  husband 
Philip — was  sunk  in  the  most  hopeless  insanity, 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  But  the  bronze 
which  fifty  years  of  successful  craft  and  assur- 
ance had  put  upon  the  face  of  Henry  was  not 
to  be  affected,  and,  in  reply  to  her  father.  King 
Ferdinand,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
govei'ument  of  Castile,  he  asserted  that  her  ma- 
lady had  been  brotight  on  by  the  harsh  treatment 
which  she  had  received  from  her  former  husband; 
that  it  was  only  temporary,  and  by  no  means  of 
a  nature  to  prevent  her  from  contracting  a  j^ro- 
]3er  marriage.  Ferdinand,  not  less  from  a  desire 
of  continuing  to  rule  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy, and  to  keei?  so  great  a  master  of  intrigue 
from  having  any  part  of  it,  than  out  of  tender- 
ness for  his  unhappy  child,  renewed  his  represen- 
tations of  Joanna's  condition.  Upon  this,  Henry 
gave  his  old  friend  to  understand,  that  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters 
(Joanna),  his  son  Prince  Harry  should  never 
marry  his  other  daughter  (Catherine).  He  had 
several  advantages  in  this  controversy :  he  knew 
that  his  alliance  or  neutrality  in  the  great  game 
that  was  playing  between  the  French  and  S]  >ani  - 
ards  for  supremacy  in  Italy  was  indispensable 

'  Charles  at  this  time  was  just  six  years  old. 
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to  Ferdinand  ;  he  had  the  Infanta  Catherine  in 
his  hands,  and  100,000  of  Ferdinand's  dollars  in 
his  coffers.  But  at  the  same  time  he  also  knew 
the  subtlety  and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ; 
and  even  Henry's  genius  may  have  been  overawed 
by  the  sublime  craft  and  state  policy  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  conducted  the  administration  of 
afl'airs  in  Castile  for  Ferdinand.  Three  such 
minds  have  not  often  been  brought  in  contact ! 
In  the  end,  seeing  that  he  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  Joanna,  Henry  gave  up  that  suit, 
and  concluded  a  new  treaty,  in  which  Ferdinand 
agreed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  remit  100,000  more 
crowns  in  completion  of  his  daughter's  portion  ; 
and  Henry  agreed,  on  the  other, 
that  his  son  should  complete  his 
marriage  with  the  infanta  as 
soon  as  all  this  money  was  re- 
ceived, but  not  before. 

The  king's  health 
A.D.  1508.    j^^^^^  j^^g   i^gg^   -^ 

a  wretched  state ;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  fits  of  the  gout, 
but  an  elder  enemy  was  a  pe- 
riodical cough,  "that  wasted  his 
lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year, 
in  a  kind  of  return,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  he  had  great 
fits  and  labours  of  the  phthisic." 
Henry  was  a  religious  prince ; 
his  declining  strength  and  sufifer- 
ings  made  him  think  "more  seri- 
ously of  the  world  to  come" — • 
and  the  woi'ld  to  come  made  him 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  In  the  spring 
of  1507  he  distributed  alms  among  the  poor,  and 
discharged  all  prisoners  in  London  that  were  con- 
fined for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  shillings.  The 
following  year,  being  still  woi'se,  he  opened  his 
ears  to  the  bitter  cries  raised  against  Dudley  and 
Empson,  and  their  accomplices.  Formerly,  many 
l^ersons  had  been  set  in  the  pillory  and  had  their 
ears  cut  off  for  uttering  these  comjjUiints,  or 
defaming  the  king's  council ;  but  now  he  was 
touched  with  gi'eat  remorse  for  the  oppressions 
and  exactions  he  had  permitted  his  two  finance 
ministers  to  exercise.  He  even  ordered  justice 
to  be  done  to  all  persons  who  had  suftered  wi^ong  ; 
but  as  his  bad  season  passed  these  good  resolu- 
tions departed,  and  his  greediness  for  money  re- 
turned. For,  "nevertheless,  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley, though  they  could  not  but  hear  of  these 
scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet,  as  if  the 
king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several  offices, 
that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever." 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
did  Henry  continue  to  the  last  to 
grind  his  wealthier  subjects  in  order  to  add  to 


his  immense  treasures,  which  he  kept  for  the 
most  part  under  his  own  key  at  his  manor  of 
Richmond.  But  his  last  spring  had  now  arrived  ; 
his  cough  was  worse  than  ever,  his  thoughts  were 
again  turned  to  repentance,  and  he  drew  up  a 
will,  which  strongly  shows  his  remorse  and  an- 
xiety, enjoining  his  young  successor  to  do  what 
he  had  never  the  heart  to  perform  himself^to 
repair  the  injuries  he  had  committed,  and  make 
restitution  to  the  victims  he  had  plundered.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  April,  1509,  at 
his  new  palace  of  Richmond,  and  was  buried  in 
the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


A.D.  1509. 


tjAiEWA\  Oi  Richmond  Palace.'— From  a  di  iwnig  on  the  bpot  by  J   \V.  Aicliei. 


He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  had  reigned 
twenty-three  years  and  eight  months,  wanting 
one  day. 

Henry,  as  a  sovereign,  was  a  man  of  the  age; 
and  his  was  an  age  of  subtlety,  as  the  preceding 
ones  had  been  ages  of  rude  force  and  violence. 
There  was  one  great  struggle  going  on  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
overthrow  the  feudal  system,  to  depress  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  elevate  the  authority  of  kings. 
In  other  countries  this  led  to  the  establishment 
of  despotic  monarchies,  from  which  England  her- 
self had  a  narrow  escape ;  for,  if  hardy  and  an- 

'  The  name  of  this  royal  residence  was  originally  Shene  Palace. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Edwards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  latter  died 
in  it,  and  likewise  Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.  After  her  death, 
Richard,  having  demolished  the  apartments  in  which  Ids  be- 
loved queeii  died,  deserted  the  place.  It  was  afterwai'ds  rejDaired 
by  Henry  V.  In  1497  it  was  destroyeil  by  fire,  and  rebiiUt  by 
Ilenry  VII.,  who  named  it  Richmond,  fi'om  his  earldom  oi 
Richmond,  and  died  in  it.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  for  some  time 
a  prisoner  here,  and  it  was  her  favourite  residence  after  her 
accession  to  the  tlirone.  The  chamber  in  which  she  died  was 
over  the  gateway.  The  palace  was  in  part  pulled  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceutuiy,  and  still  fxirther  demolished 
iu  the  eigiiteenth.  The  principal  existing  vestige  is  the  gateway, 
but  some  of  tlie  oflices  remain  among  residences  built  on  the 
crown  lands. 
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cient  seed  remained  in  the  gi-ouud,  which  craft 
could  not  detect,  or  of  which  it  could  not  apj^re- 
ciate  the  importance,  and  if  sturdy  plants  con- 
tinued to  thrive  which  no  force  or  tyranny  could 
ever  uproot,  yet  the  liberties  of  the  country  were, 
in  a  ft-reat  measure,  held  in  abeyance  during  the 


sway  of  the  Tudors.  The  authority  of  the  nobles 
had  passed  over  to  the  king.  The  people  were 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  put  in  their  claim  for 
a  portion  of  the  power  which  had  been  wielded 
by  the  feudal  lords,  and  which  for  a  time  fell 
almost  entirely  to  the  sovereign.' 


CHAPTER  III.— CIVIL   AND  MILITARY   HISTORY.— a. d.  1509—1520. 

HENSY    VIII. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509 DEATH,  A.D.    1547. 
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]ENEY,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  onh^ 
surviving  son  of  his  father,  was 
in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  without  op- 
position, and  to  the  universal  joy 
of  the  nation.  His  handsome  per- 
son, his  frank  manners,  his  cheerful  disposition, 
and  even  his  ardent  love  of  pleasure,  were  all 
made  subjects  of  applause  and  endearment;  and 
the  people  seemed  to  like  him  the  more  from  his 
differing  in  all  things  from  his  father,  whose 
death  they  openly  rejoiced  in.  He  had  been 
prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  late  king  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  business,  but,  in  retire- 
ment, he  had  contracted  a  taste  for  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  his  natural  abilities  were  fancied 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  was  proclaimed  on 
the  22d  of  April,  and  was  crowned,  with  his 
Queen  Catherine,  on  the  24th  of  June. 

'  " .  .  .  Every  one  who  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  ware 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  attends  to  the  regulations  effected 
by  the  policy  of  that  prince  (Henry  VII.),  must  see  they  would 
necessarily  lead  to  great  and  important  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  what  the  tendencies  of  such  changes  would  be,  and 
much  more  in  what  manner  they  would  be  produced,  might  be 
a  question  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  now  the  generally  received 
opinion,  and  I  think  a  probable  opinion,  that  to  the  provisions 
of  that  reign  we  are  to  refer  the  origin,  both  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  liberties  wrested  from  our  an- 
cestors by  the  Stuarts ;  that  tyranny  was  their  immediate  and 
liberty  their  remote  consequence ;  but  he  must  have  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  sagacity,  who  can  satisfy  himself,  that,  un- 
aided by  the  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  he  could,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  causes,  have  foreseen  the  succession  of 
effects  so  diiferent." — Charles  James  Fox,  History  of  the  Early 
Pan  of  the  Reign  of  James  II. 


His  marriage  with  the  S]>anish  infanta,  tho 
widow  of  his  own  brother,  had  not  been  con- 
cluded without  serious  deliberation ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Henry  himself  offered  no  objection, 
and  that  Catherine  was  admired  and  beloved 
both  by  the  court  and  the  j^eople.  A  bull  from 
the  pope  did  away  with  the  restrictions  of  canoni- 
cal law,  and  was  considered  sufficient  to  settle 
all  scruples  of  delicacy.  They  were  married  at 
Greenwich  on  the  3d  of  June,  twenty-one  days 
before  the  coronation,  Catherine  being  about 
eight  years  older  tlian  Henry.  "With  the  single 
exception  of  Warham  the  primate,  every  member 
of  the  council  had  forwarded  the  match,  which, 
moreover,  was  sti'ongly  recommended  by  Henry's 
grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Eichmond,  who 
was  still  living,  and  much  consulted  by  the  minis- 
ters. " 

The  council  of  government,  which  was  ap- 


"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  all  the  political  differences  which 
had  agitated  England  since  the  Norman  conquest,  seemed  to  be 
set  at  rest.  The  long  and  fierce  struggle  between  the  crown  and 
the  barons  had  temiinated.  The  grievances  which  had  pro- 
duced the  rebellions  of  Wat  Tjler  and  Cade  had  disappeared. 
Villanago  was  scarcely  known.  The  two  royal  houses,  whose 
conflicting  claims  had  long  convulsed  the  kingdom,  were  at 
length  united.  The  claimants,  whose  pretensions,  just  or  imjust, 
had  disturbed  the  new  settlement,  were  overthrown.  In  religion 
there  was  no  open  dissent,  and  probably  very  little  secret  heresy. 
The  old  subjects  of  contention,  in  short,  had  vanished ;  those 
which  were  to  succeed  had  not  yet  appeared." — Macaiilay,  Revieio 
of  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

-  This  lady,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  died  in  the  same  month 
of  June  in  which  her  grandson  was  married  and  crowned.  She 
beUeved  (and  so  it  was  generally  believed  both  in  England  and 
Spain)  that  there  had  been  no  consummation  of  Catherine's  first 
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pointed  under  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  old  I 
countess,  consisted  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  I 
Canterbury  and  chancellor;  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win-  j 
Chester,  secretary  and   privy  seal ;  the  Earl  of  | 
Surrey,  treasurer ;  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  stew-  1 
ard  ;    Lord  Herbert,  chamberlain ;  Sir  Thomas 
Level,  master  of  the  wards  and  constable  of  the  i 
Tower ;  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  comptroller ;  Sir  j 
Henry   Marney,    Sir   Thomas    Darcy,   Thomas  | 
Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws,  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.  I 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  experience  and  ability :  I 
they  had  all  served  the  late  king,  and  had  taken 
part  in  his  most  obnoxious  acts  :  but  this  consi- 
deration   did   not   prevent   them   from    joining 
heartily  in  a  measure  of  vengeance  against  their 
old  colleagues  in  office,  Empson  and  Dudley,  who 


had  been  ari-ested  immediately  after  the  death 
of  their  master.' 

When  brought  before  the  council  these  two 
learned  lawyers  made  a  skilful  defence,  but  this 
did  not  save  them  from  being  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Soon  after,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  encourage  complaints  against  them,  and  the 
long-restrained  fury  of  the  people  was  purposely 
let  loose  against  their  spies  and  informers.  Many 
of  the  "lesser  rogues  in  country  places"  were 
torn  to  pieces ;  some  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  London,  mounted  on  wretched  horses, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  tail.  Some  were 
set  in  the  pillory  at  Cornhill,  and  then  convey etl 
to  Newgate,  where  they  soon  died  in  consequence 
of  the  harsh  treatment  received  from  the  mob 


Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon. — From  portraits  oy  Holbein. 


and  from  their  jailers.  The  gratifying  of  their 
spite  seems  to  have  been  the  only  gi*atification 
the  peo])le  received,  for,  though  there  was  a  talk 
of  "restitution,"  the  courts  of  law  took  such  an 
alarm  at  the  immense  number  of  persons  who 
presented  themselves  as  victims,  that  their  doors 
were  soon  closed  in  the  faces  of  the  applicants, 
and  no  more  was  said  about  refunding.  Henry, 
who  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
the  son  of  a  miser  must  be  a  spendthrift,  and 
who  had  dipped  deeply  into  his  father's  coffers 
for  his  splendid  coronation,  and  the  jousts,  tour- 
naments, and  expensive  feasts  and  masques  he  was 
constantly  giving,  probably  fancied  that  the  heads 
of  Empson  and  Dudley  ought  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceipt in  full.  It  may  be  that  he  was  also  teraiated 
by  the  great  wealth  those  rapacious  men  had 


marriage.  Catherine  was  married  to  Heury,  not  with  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  for  widows,  but  with  those  appropriated  to 
maids.     She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  her  hair  loose. 


accumulated.  Few  pitied  their  fate,  and  law  had 
no  delicacies  in  those  days.  They  were  indicted, 
not  for  offences  of  which  they  were  notoriously 
guilty,  as  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  late 
king  would  have  been  aw-kwardly  involved,  and 
the  question  of  restitution  revived,  but  for  the 
almost  impossible  ci-ime  of  forming  a  conspiracy 
to  deprive  the  present  king  of  his  succession  and 
rights.  The  judges,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  two  juries,"  concurred  in  finding  them  guilty 
of  treason,  and  they  were  condemned  to  death 
and  forfeiture,  not  as  robbers  of  the  people,  but 
as  traitors  to  the  kinj^.^ 


^  Peter  Mart i/r;  Herheit,  life  of  Heniy  VI II.;  Stoio. 

-  Dudley  was  tried  at  London ;  Empson  at  Northampton. 
The  heii-s  of  both  were  restored  in  blood,  some  two  or  three  yeai-s 
after.  John  Dudley,  the  son  of  the  fii-st,  became  Viscount  Lisle 
under  Henry  VIIL,  Earl  of  Warwick  imder  Edward  VI.,  then 
Dulce  of  Northumberland,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  accession 
of  Mary.  It  was  the  grandson  of  the  rapacious  minister  of  Henry 
VII.  that  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

'  Herbert:  Stoic,-  Bishop  Godwin. 
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Secure  in  his  iusular  position,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  the  heai-ty  affection  of  his  subjects,  rich, 
and  powerful,  the  English  king  might  have  de- 
fied the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  and  avoided 
taking  any  pai-t  in  their  wars.  Even  at  this  time 
he  miyht  have  occupied  the  honourable  position 
of  anaibiter  or  friendly  umpire,  and  given  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  strength  to  his  country  by 
commerce,  while  his  contemporaries  were  ex- 
liausting  their  kingdoms  by  incessant  hostilities. 
But  Henry  was  anxious  for  military  glory;  his 
council  were  cajoled  by  his  father-in-law,  Fer- 
dinaud  of  Aragon,  and  by  Pope  Julius  II. ;  Louis 
XII.  of  France  was  not  inclined  to  continue  the 
pension  paid  to  his  father,  and  thus,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  the  young  and  fortunate  king 
w\as  induced  to  join  a  coalition  against  France, 
and  to  take  part  as  a  principal  in  the  continental 
war. 

A  herald  was  desjjatched  to  com- 
A.D.  1512.    j^^j^^j^  Louis  not  to  make  war  upon 
the  pope,   "the  father  of  all  Christians."     As 
Julius  II.  was,  at  the  least,  as  much  a  soldier  as 
priest,  and  as  he  had  formed  the  present  league 
against  France,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Louis  would  submit  to  this  injunction.     He  w-as 
soon  visited  by  a  second  herald  from  Henry,  who 
demanded  the  instant  cession  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
Normandy,  and  Guienne.     This  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Henry  summoned 
his  first  parliament  to  ask  for  money  to  enable 
him  to  fit  out  a  proper  army.     Supplies  were 
voted  with   the  greatest  alacrity ;  and  though 
parliament  no  longer  exj^ressed  the  free  voice  of 
the  nation,  yet  on  this  occasion  the  peoi^le  ap- 
plauded their  votes,  and  began  to  dream  once 
more  of  the  glories  of  Crecy  and  Aziucourt.     A 
fine  army  was  raised  and  equipped,  and  Henry 
thought  of  passing  into  France  by  way  of  Calais, 
when  his  father^n-law  Ferdinand  represented 
how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
make  his  attack  in  the  south,  and  to  begin  opera- 
tions by  making  sui-e  of  the  rich  province  of 
Guienne,  where  the  English  rule  was  still  re- 
gretted.    His  arguments  seemed  convincing,  and 
when  he  sent  a  fleet  to  convey  the  English  forces 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence  they  could 
march  in  a  few  days  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
his  son-in-law  consented  to  adopt  his  plan  of 
operation.     Ten  thousand  men  were  immediately 
embarked  under  the  command  of  the  INIarquis 
of  Dorset.     Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they 
lauded  in  Guipuzcoa,  and  were  quartered,  by 
Ferdinand's  orders,  at  Fuenterrabia,   near   the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.    Dorset  immediately  pro- 
posed passing  the  river  into  France,  but  he  had 
little  or  no  artillery,  and  found  that  he  could  not 
move  except  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  force. 
Ferdinand  promised  evei'}'thing  that  was  neces- 


sary, and  collected  troops  in  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, as  if  for  the   invasion  of  the  south  of 
France.     When  all  was  ready,  the  English  ex- 
pected to  be  led  to  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  but 
Ferdinand  pretended  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  allied  army  to  advance  until  they  had 
made  sure  of  Navarre,  which  that  movement 
would  leave  in  their  rear.     Navarre  was  then  a 
separate  kingdom,  governed  by  Catherine  and 
John  d'Albret,  who,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  had 
contracted   a  close  alliance  with   the   King   of 
France.     As  Dorset  could  not  help  himself,  he 
consented  to  remain  in  force  upon  the  Bidassoa, 
while  his  ally  negotiated  with  the  terrified  court 
of  Navarre.     D'Albret  readily  consented  to  re- 
main neutral  during  the  present  war,  but  Fer- 
dinand demanded  a  free  passage  for  his  troops, 
the  surrender  of  some  of  the  most  important 
fortresses,  and  the  jDerson  of  the  Prince  of  Viaua, 
the  heir  to  the  ci'owai,  as  an  hostage.     The  latter 
terms  were  indignantly  rejected,  and  thereupon 
Ferdinand  threw  the  army  he  had  collected  under 
pretext  of  joining  the   English   into   Navan-e. 
This  army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who,  after  taking  sevei-al  of  the  towns,  invited 
the  English  to  join  him  in  the  siege  of  Pam]:)eluna, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.     Dorset  refused  to  make 
war  anywhere  but  in  France,  and  called  for  the 
artillery,  and  a  supply  of  horses,  which  had  been 
promised  to  him  ever  since  his  landing.     "With 
the  greatest  courtesy  he  was  told  that,  since  he 
scrupled  to  join  the  Spanish  arms  in  Navarre, 
he  must  wait  until  that  business  was  settled,  and 
that  then  he  would  have  all  that  he  wanted,  to- 
gether with  an  auxiliary  force  to  enable  him  to 
take  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  whole  of 
Guienne.     As  the  marquis  could  do  nothing  else, 
he  again  consented  to  wait.     The  presence  of  an 
English  army  on  the  Bidassoa  obliged  the  French 
to  concentrate  their  forces  between  that  river  and 
Bayonne,  and  prevented  Louis  from  sending  any 
succour  to  his  unfortunate  ally  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  arid 
obliged  to  flee  wdth  his  wife  and  children  across 
the  Pyrenees  into  his  little  principality  of  Beam. 
Pampeluna  capitulated  to  Alva,  and  Upper  Na- 
varre was  thenceforward  joined  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy — an  important  scheme  long  in  contem- 
plation, and  for  the  happy  execution  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  been  so  anxious  for  the  presence 
of  an  English  army  in  the  south.     When  Dorset 
again  made  his  impatient  voice  heard,  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  quite  ready  to  march, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  B(3arn,  not 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.     Upon  this  the  Eng- 
lish commander  refused  to  move  at  all,  and  Fer- 
dinand sent  an  ambassador  to  Henry.    It  is  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  sagacitv  of  the  English  council 
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Ihat  they  did  uot  perceive  how  they  were  duped, 
but,  on  the  conti'ary,  seut  Dor.set  orders  to  con- 
form to  the  instructions  of  the  Spanish  court. 
But  before  these  orders  ai-rived  the  English 
troops,  who  during  their  inactivity  had  suffered 
severely  from  sickness  and  also  from  famine  (for 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  suj^ply  them  with  jsroper 
provisions),  took  the  decision  of  the  case  into 
their  own  hands,  and  insisted  upon  returning 
home.  When  the  ci-afty  Spaniard  saw  that  their 
violence  was  becoming  dangerous,  he  prepared 
some  ships  for  them,  well  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  past  manoeuvre.  At  this  moment 
the  order  that  they  were  to  remain  arrived  from 
England;  but  the  men  mutinied,  and,  cursing  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Biscayans,  forced  their  com- 
manders to  set  sail.  Greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
humiliated,  and  in  tatters,  this  expedition,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  reached  Eng- 
land about  Christmas.' 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
lead  an  army  in  person  into  France, 
Henry,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  summoned 
a  parliament  to  ask  for  more  money.  Besides 
imposing  a  poll-tax  and  a  sort  of  property-tax, 
the  houses  voted  him  two-fifteenths  and  four- 
tenths.  With  the  money  thus  raised,  and  with 
the  remnant  of  his  father's  hoard.s,  the  young 
king  began  to  fit  out  shijis  and  to  levy  a  great 
army.  By  this  time  the  French  were  not  only 
driven  out  of  Italy,  where  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded them,  but  were  harassed  on  their  own 
frontiers  by  the  "Holy  League,"  as  the  sovereigns 
continued  to  call  a  coalition  which  acted  in  the 
most  base  and  worldly  manner.  In  these  difR- 
culties  Louis  opened  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  tind  Hemy  occuj^ation  in 
his  own  country.  The  Scots  at  the  moment  had 
several  gi-ounds  of  complaint  against  the  English 
court.  Henry  had  appi'opiiated  to  himself  cer- 
tain jewels  which  his  father  had  bequeathed  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  his  fleet  had  come 
into  hostile  collision  with  .sliijjs  bearing  the  Scot- 
tish flag.  Fully  anticipating  what  followed, 
Henry  jDut  his  towns  near  the  Scottish  borders 
in  a  good  state  of  defence — collected  troojjs  in 
the  marches,  and  gave  the  conmiand  of  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrej",  the  best  of  his  generals,  who 
was  instructed  to  watch  James,  while  his  royal 
master  proceeded  against  Louis.-' 

The  French  king,  though  much  exhausted  in 
finances  by  his  Italian  wars,  and  though  ojj- 
pressed  both  with  ill-fortune  and  ill-health,  was 
no  contemptible  opponent.  He  determined,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Channel, 
to  meet  the  English  at  sea,  which  was  ah-eady 
considered  in  a  manner  as  their  element,  and  to 


1  Herbert:  Wolsey's  Letters,  quoted  ))y  Fiddes ;  Gochci: 
"  Sir  Henry  Ellis;  Lord  Herbert. 


prevent  their  landing  on  his  coasts.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  several  naval  encounters  had  taken 
place;  and  in  one  great  battle,  fought  off  Brest, 
the  French  had  the  advantage,  though  it  was 
dearly  bought  with  the  death  of  their  brave  Ad- 
miral Primauget,  who  was  blown  up  in  his  ship 
with  900  men.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Regent,  Henry's  finest  ship,  perished  in  the  like 
manner  with  700  Englishmen.  Louis  reinforced 
his  fleet  and  collected  a  gi-eat  number  of  mariners, 
who  were  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Channel,  and  there  embarked 
under  experienced  commanders  of  various  na- 
tions, but  chiefly  Genoese.  This  "  great  navy," 
says  Hall,  "which  the  French  had  prejiared, 
and  which  was  well  furnished  in  all  things,  was, 
no  doubt,  a  wonder  to  see !"  To  disperse  or  de- 
stroy it,  Henry  despatched  "  ships  royal  and 
others  meet  for  war,  to  the  number  of  forty-two, 
besides  ballengers,"  under  the  command  of  the 
lord-admiral.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  one  of  the 
gallant  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Howard 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  month  of  March, 
1513.  Early  in  April  he  presented  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Brest,  within  which 
the  French  ships  were  anchored,  and  defended 
by  batteries  and  other  works.  He  secured  the 
mouth  of  the  haven,  and  then  wrote  to  the  young 
king  his  master  to  come  over  in  person  to  have 
the  glory  of  a  great  and  sure  victory.  Henry,  it 
appears,  had  no  taste  for  naval  engagements,  and 
his  council,  considering  it  very  improper  in  How- 
ard to  send  such  an  invitation,  "  for  putting  the 
king  in  jeopardy  iipon  the  chance  of  the  sea," 
wrote  sharply  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  do 
his  duty  as  admiral.  Howard  was  stung  by  this 
letter.  On  St.  Mark's  Day,  despising  the  tre- 
mendous fire  kept  vc^  both  on  sea  and  shore,  he 
sailed  right  into  the  harbour  of  Brest,  followed 
by  a  number  of  small  row-galleys,  and  attempted 
to  carry  the  whole  fleet  by  boarding,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  cut  out  some  of  their  best  ships.  He 
lashed  himself  alongside  the  French  admiral  and 
leaped  on  board,  sword  in  hand;  but  only  seven- 
teen men  had  followed  him  when  the  French 
admiral  cast  himself  loose,  and  the  English  gal- 
ley slid  away.  The  row-galleys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  Sir  John  Wallop, 
and  Sir  William  Sidney,  pi-essed  forward  to  his 
rescue,  but  they  were  engaged  by  the  light  ves- 
sels in  the  harbour,  and  before  they  could  get 
alongside,  Howard  and  his  handful  of  men  were 
all  killed  and  thrown  overboard.  The  death  of 
their  gallant  admiral  completely  disheartened  the 
fleet,  which  returned  to  England,  being  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  French,  who  sailed  out  of 
Brest  and  made  some  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

At   this  moment    King   Ferdinand,  who  had 
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led  Henry  into  this  absurd  war,  made  a  separate 
truce  for  himself  M'ith  France,  which,  among 
other  things,  recognized  his  seizure  of  Navarre. 
Some  of  the  English  ministers  thought  that,  as 
the  strength  of  the  league  had  thus  received  a 
mortal  wound,  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the 
invasion  of  France;  but  Henry,  the  willing  dupe 
of  those  who  flattered  him  as  the  most  warlike 
monarch  and  most  perfect  knight  in  Christendom, 
would  not  forego  his  purpose,  and  pretended  that 
a  new  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  Maxi- 
milian "  the  Moneyless,"  who  was  now  emperor, 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  secession 
of  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand.  His  army  was 
i-eady;  his  people,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  were  singing  beforehand  the  glory 
which  should  attend  "  the  red  rose,"  "  the  royal 
rose,"  in  France.  To  desist  at  this  stage  would 
liave  been  a  marvellous  effort,  but  Henry  soon 
showed  that  he  had  not  a  particle  of  the  military 
genius  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  loved  war 
for  its  iwmp  and  parade  rather  than  for  its  grand 
operations  in  the  field.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
despatched  his  vanguard  to  Calais,  under  the 
command  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Lord  Herbert:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  Tower  (a  cowardly  mode 
of  beginning  a  campaign);  and  then,  "  when  all 
things  were  prest,  accompanied  with  many  noble- 
men and  600  archers  of  his  guard,  all  in  white 
haberdines  and  caps,  he  dejoarted  from  his  manor 
i-oyal  of  Greenwich  the  loth  day  of  June.'"  In- 
stead of  steering  straight  for  Calais,  Henry  ran 
down  the  Channel  as  far  as  Boulogne,  to  regale 
the  French  coast  with  a  mighty  firing  of  great 
guns.  Having  thus  announced  to  France  that 
the  majesty  of  England  was  coming,  he  put  about 
his  fleet  and  landed  at  Calais  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  amidst  such  a  roar  of  artillery  from  ships 
and  batteries  as  had  never  been  heard  in  the 
memory  of  man."  Lord  Herbert  had  already 
taken  the  field  and  begun  the  siege  of  Terouenne, 
but  Henry  was  in  no  gi-eat  hurry  to  join  him, 
l)assing  his  time  very  pleasantly  at  Calais  with 
his  courtiers  and  favourites,  among  whom  Thomas 
Wolsey,  his  almoner,  was  already  the  most  pre- 
valent.' 

The  news  that  a  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  de  Longueville  and  the  far- 
famed  Bayard—  Le  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
rei^roche — was  moving  to  the  relief  of  Terouenne 
caused  the  young  king  to  mount  his  war-horse ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  July  he  marched  out  of  Calais 
with  a  magnificent   army  amounting   to   about 


1  Hall. 

-Tytler,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.;  HerbcH;  Holimhed. 

^  At  this  time  we  find  Queen  Catherine  wi-iting  very  humbly 
r>nd  affectionately  to  the  rising  Wolsey,  and  entreating  him  to 
send  her  frequent  news  of  her  husband,  his  grace  the  king.— See 
Sir  Heury  Ellis'  Collection  of  Letters. 


15,000  horse  and  foot.  They  had  scarcely  got 
beyond  Ardres  when  they  saw  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  manoeuvring  in  their 
front.  Expecting  a  battle,  Henry  dismounted, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  centre  of  his  lansque- 
nets, to  fight  on  foot  like  the  Henries  and  Ed- 
wards of  former  times.  The  brilliant  Bayard, 
who  was  with  the  French  horse,  would  have 
charged,  but  his  superiors  in  command  reminded 
him  that  King  Louis  had  given  oi'ders  that  they 
should  most  carefully  avoid  fighting  the  English 
in  open  battle;  and,  after  reconnoiti'ing  the  in- 
vaders, the  French  withdrew,  having  already 
succeeded  in  another  part  of  their  commission, 
which  was  to  throw  provisions  and  gunjDOwder 
into  the  besieged  town.  The  English,  "  without 
let  or  hindrance,"  joined  the  divisions  under 
Lord  Herbert,  and  the  siege  was  then  pressed 
with  some  vigour.  The  besieged  garrison  was 
numerous,  brave,  and  skilful:  they  countermined 
a  mine  attempted  by  Baynain,  the  English  en- 
gineer; and  their  artillery,  though  it  made  less 
noise,  did  more  mischief  than  that  of  the  be- 
siegers. At  the  same  time  the  Count  of  Angou- 
leme  (soon  after  Francis  I.)  advanced  with  a 
considerable  army  from  Amiens,  and  threw  out 
detachments  of  stradiotes  (an  active  description 
of  light  cavalry),  which  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
try, frequently  cutting  oft'  the  convoys  and  forag- 
ing jjarties  of  the  English.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  received  an 
advance  of  120,000  crowns  from  the  English  trea- 
sury to  enable  him  to  raise  troops,  came  to  Te- 
rouenne with  nothing  but  a  small  escort.  Henry 
l^ut  on  all  his  magnificence  for  this  reception; 
for,  nominally,  the  emperor  was  the  first  of 
Christian  princes.  The  two  potentates  met  in  a 
tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain  (which  must 
have  deranged  the  white  silk  jackets  of  the  Eng- 
lish courtiers)  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  between 
Aire  and  the  camp.  The  broad  way  to  Henry's 
heart  had  been  discovered  by  all  his  royal  bro- 
thers, and,  his  vanity  being  once  satisfied — for 
Maximilian  assured  him  that  he,  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  was  come  to  serve  under  him  in  qua- 
lity of  volunteei' — he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  omission  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  not 
bringing  an  army  with  him.  The  emperor  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters  when  Henry 
received  a  much  less  flattering  visitor.  This  was 
Lyon  king-at-arms,  bringing  him  the  defiance 
and  declaration  of  war  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  had  already  taken  the  field  and  sent  his 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  ally  the  King  of 
France.  Henry,  however,  knew  that  the  brave 
Surrey  was  in  the  marches,  and  he  told  the  mes- 
senger that  that  earl  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  his  master. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  the 
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siege  of  the  insignificant  town  of  Terouenne;  and 
so  absurdly  had  the  siege  been  conducted,  that  the 
garrison  still  continued  to  receive  supplies  from 
the  army  of  the  Count  of  Angouleme.  When 
these  communications  were  interrvipted,  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about 
12,000  men,  advanced  from  Plangy,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  in  provisions  luider  cover  of  a  feigned 
battle.  Upon  this  Henry  and  Maximilian  crossed 
the  river,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  between 
it  and  the  town  and  the  Frencli  army.  The  em- 
peror, who  had  won  a  victory  over  the  French  on 
that  very  gi-ouud  thirty-four  years  before,  di- 
rected the  ojjerations  of  the  English,  wearing  the 
red  cross  of  England  above  his  armour,  and  the 
red  rose  of  Lancaster,  Henry's  favourite  cogniz- 
ance, in  his  helmet.  All  this,  according  to  an 
old  historian,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  etei'- 
ual  honour  of  our  nation,  as  also  the  fact  of  the 
emperor's  taking  for  pay  100  crowns  a-day,  be- 
sides what  was  disbursed  among  his  attendants.' 
The  French  horse  charged  in  a  brilliant  manner, 
but,  after  throwing  some  powder  within  reach  of 
the  besiegeil,  they  wheeled  round  to  fall  back 
upon  their  main  body.  Being  hotly  followed  by 
the  mounted  English  archers  and  a  few  squadrons 
of  German  horse,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  a 
downright  flight,  galloped  into  the  lines  of  their 
main  body,  and  threw  the  whole  into  uproar  and 
confusion.  As  the  English  charged  with  tre- 
mendous shouts  of  "St.  George!  St.  George!" 
the  panic  became  complete;  and  every  French- 
man that  was  mounted  struck  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  galloped  from  the  field.  In  vain  the 
bravest  of  their  oflicers  tried  to  rally  them;  the 
attempts,  indeed,  were  Avorse  than  vain,  for,  own- 
ing to  their  not  making  the  same  use  of  their 
spurs  and  fleeing  with  the  rest,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  illustrious  Bayard,  La  Fayette, 
and  many  other  captains  of  high  rank,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  English.  Henry  could 
not  help  congratulating  his  captives  on  the  great 
speed  their  men  had  put  into  their  horses:  the 
light-hearted  Frenchmen  joined  in  his  laugh,  and 
said  that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  "  Battle  of 
Spui's."  By  this  name,  accordingly,  the  afiair 
came  afterwards  to  be  popularly  knowTi.  The 
panic,  however,  was  both  real  and  lasting;  and  if 
Henry  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  inflicted  a  much  more 
serious  blow.  The  Swiss,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  money,  had  crossed  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
great  force,  and  had  penetrated  into  France  as 
far  as  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  With  a 
Swiss  army  of  20,000  men  on  one  side,  and  an 
English  army  on  the  other,  Paris  began  to  betray 
symptoms  of  alarm.  But,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Louis,  Henry,  instead  of   advancing,  permitted 
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himself  to  lie  amused  another  whole  week  by  the 
siege  of  Terouenne.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
French  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to 
mai'ch  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war:  the  town, 
by  the  advice  of  Maximilian,  who  had  an  inte- 
rested and  evident  motive  for  this  advice,  was 
dismantled  and  burned.  That  the  destruction 
might  be  complete,  without  any  labour  to  the 
English,  the  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor's  grandson  the  Archduke 
Charles,  were  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  place, 
and,  being  animated  with  the  old  enmities  usual 
to  bordering  nations,  razed  the  walls,  filled  uj) 
the  ditches,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  scarcely 
left  one  stone  standing  upon  another.  The  wea- 
ther continued  to  be  very  rainy,  and  Henry,  by 
this  time,  "  had  so  much  of  war  that  he  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  toil  thereof,  and  to  cast  his  mind 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  court."  -  But  still  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September, 
and  military  etiquette  required  that  something 
more  should  be  done  before  going  into  winter 
quarters.  What  Henry  did  was  a  military  ab- 
surdity ;  but  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  Maxi- 
milian, who  was  still  working  for  the  profit  of 
the  Flemings  and  his  grandson  Charles.  Instead 
of  advancing  into  France,  he  turned  back  to  lay 
siege  to  Tournai,  which  belonged  to  France, 
though  it  was  enclave  in  the  territory  of  Flanders, 
over  the  trade  of  which  it  exercised  a  bad  influ- 
ence, while  it  gave  a  passage  to  the  French  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  Flemings 
were  concerned  it  was  altogether  an  unpleasant 
neighbour;  and  the  emjDeror  was  wise  in  getting 
possession  of  it  without  cost  or  risk.  But  what 
interest  Henry  could  have  in  such  an  entei'prise 
was  not  very  aj^pareut.  His  favourite,  Wolsey, 
however,  had  an  interest,  and  a  great  one — -Maxi- 
milian had  promised  him  the  rich  bishoiJric  of 
Tournai,  and  this  yjrevailing  favourite  no  doubt 
recommended  the  siege.  The  French  citizens  of 
Tournai  refused  the  assistance  of  a  garrison  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  a  bad 
pun.^  Upon  being  summoned  they  made  a  bold 
show  of  resistance,  but,  as  soon  as  the  English  ar- 
tillery got  into  play,  they  changed  their  tone,  and 
in  a  few  days  capitulated.  On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber Henry  rode  into  Tournai  with  as  much  pomp 
and  triumph  as  if  he  had  taken  the  capital  of 
France.  Ten  days  before  this  inglorious  con- 
quest the  Swiss,  who  saw  what  sort  of  an  ally 
they  had  in  the  English  king,  concluded  a  treaty 
highly  advantageous  to  themselves  with  the  King 
of  France,  and  marched  back  to  their  own  moun- 
tains. Louis  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his 
forces  in  the  north,  and  the  grand  plan  of  the 
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3  They  said—"  Que  Tournai  n'avoit  jamais  toiu'ue,  ui  encore 
xie  touruei'ait." — Memoiret  de  FUuranges. 
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BATTLE  OF  I'LODDEN 


allies  vauished  iu  air.  Wolsey  got  the  rich 
bishopric,  Heni-y  speut  some  money  iu  jousts  and 
tournameuts,  aud  then  returned  well  satisfied  to 
Eno-laud,  where  he  arrived  safe  aud  sound  on  the 
22d  of  October.  Although  he  did  uot  gain  quite 
so  much  by  it,  Maximiliau  had  duped  the  vain- 
glorious king  almost  as  much  as  Ferdinand  had 
dune  before. 

The  money  which  Henry  had  expended  on  the 
Continent  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum.  But 
his  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  not  been 
uiisplaced;  and  during  his  absence  that  noble- 
man had  gained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vic- 
tories on  record.  Following  up  his  defiance,  the 
Scottish  king  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  gallant, 
but  somewhat  undisciplined  ar- 
ray, and,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  most  of  his  ministers,  crossed 
the  Tweed  and  began  hostilities. 

The  version  most  received  of 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  is  so 
striking  and  romantic,  that  we 
scarcely  hope  to  rectify  what  is 
incorrect  in  the  impressions  it 
has  made ;  but  the  following  ap- 
]3ear  to  have  been  the  real  cir- 
cumstances which  pi'eceded  and 
attended  that  battle. 

Although  undertaken  against 
the  advice  of  the  majority  of  the 
nobility,  the  war  was  very  popu- 
lar with  the  Scottish  people,  who 
flocked  in  such  numbers  to  the 
royal  standard  that  James  was 
enabled,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
to  cross  the  Borders  with  one  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  that 
had  ever  invaded  England.  His 
artillery  and  aj^poiutments  were 
also  superior  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  seen  in  Scottish  armies.  In- 
stead of  advancing,  however,  he 
lingered  on  the  light  bank  of  the 
Tw^eed,  besieging  Norham  Castle, 
which  did  not  surrender  till  the 
29th  of  August.  He  then  marched 
up  the  Tweed  to  Wark  Castle,  which  detained 
him  a  day  or  two.  From  Wark  he  went  to  Etal, 
and  thence  to  Ford,  another  Border  fortress  of 
no  gi-eat  consequence,  but  which  he  attacked  out 
nf  spite  to  the  family  of  the  Herons  (to  whom  it 
belonged),  a  member  of  which,  John  Heron,  was 
suspected  of  having  murdered  his  favourite,  Sir 
Robert  Kerr,  the  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches. 
AVilliam  Heron,  the  head  of  the  family  and  real 
owner  of  the  castle,  was  a  prisoner  in  Scotland, 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  passed  southward  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  York,  in  order  to  make 


arrangements  by  which  the  castle  might  be  spared 
from  the  fury  of  the  Scots,  and  her  husband  liber- 
ated from  his  captivity.  James,  however,  took 
the  castle  by  storm  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

From  York  the  EaiT  of  Surrey,  who  was  al- 
lowed time  to  reinforce  his  army,  marched  to 
Newcastle,  and  from  Newcastle  he  advanced  to 
Alnwick,  whence,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he 
despatched  Rouge  Croix,  the  pui'suivant-at-arms, 
to  rej^roach  James  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and 
to  ofter  him  battle  on  the  following  Friday,  if  he 
had  courage  to  remain  so  long  on  English  ground. 
The  same  herald  bore  another  message  from  Sur- 
rey's son,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard, now  Admiral 


of  England,  who,  in  very  rude  terms,  told  the 
Scottish  monarch  that  he  Avould  come  to  justify 
the  death  of  that  pirate.  Barton,  which  had  been 
charged  upon  him  as  a  foul  mui-der  by  James, 
and  that  he  neither  expected  to  receive  nor  would 
give  quarter.  To  Surrey  James  replied  in  a 
chivalrous  tone,  accepting  his  challenge  ;  but  he 
left  the  brutal  message  of  his  son  unanswered. 
Though  his  army  was  ah-eady  somewhat  thinned 
by  desertion,  James  was  resolved  to  abide  the 
battle,  and  chose  his  ground  with  some  skill  on 
Flodden  Hill,  an  oflT-shoot  of  the  Cheviot,  steep 
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oil  both  flauks,  autl  defended  in  front  by  the 
deep  Till,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  When 
the  English  came  in  sight  of  this  position  they 
did  not  like  it ;  and  Surrey,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, sent  James  a  second  letter,  reproaching 
him  with  having  "put  himself  into  a  ground  more 
like  a  fortress  or  a  camp,  than  any  indiflferent 
ground  for  battle  to  be  tried."  As  this  taunting 
message  had  not  the  desired  effect,  Siirrey  sought 
to  obtain  his  end  by  manoeuvring  round  the  posi- 
tion, by  advancing  towards  Scotland,  and  then 
turning  sharply  round  the  rear  of  Flodden.  On 
the  morning  of  the  8th  he  crossed  the  Till,  near 
Weetwood,  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and 
marched  over  some  rugged  ground  to  the  village 
of  Barmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Early 
on  Friday  morning,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march 
towards  Berwick,  he  faced  the  north-west,  pro- 
ceeded to  Twisell  bridge,  re-crossed  the  Till,  and 
advanced  towards  Branxton,  as  if  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  occupy  a  hill  to  the  westward  of  Flod- 
den. James,  who  had  thrown  away  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  English  while  they 
were  crossing  at  Twisell-bridge,  and  at  a  danger- 
ous ford  a  little  higher  up,  now  put  himself  in 
motion,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up 
a  formidable  position  between  him  and  his  own 
country.  Setting  fire  to  their  huts  and  litter, 
the  Scots  descended  their  hill,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  great  smoke  they  had  raised,  hiu-ried  for- 
ward to  seize  the  heights  of  Branxton,  towards 
which  the  English  vanguard  was  hastening  in 
another  direction.  Between  Twisell-bridge  and 
Flodden,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
runs  the  small  stream  of  Palinsburn,  which  the 
English  had  crossed  before  the  wind  drove  away 
the  smoke,  and  discovered  the  Scottish  army 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  in  perfect 
order,  "marching  like  the  Germans,  without  talk- 
ing or  making  any  noise."'  Several  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  had  advised  a  retreat :  among  these 
was  the  same  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byi-es  that 
made  James  III.  the  fatal  present  of  the  gray 
charger,  a  rough  old  soldier,  who  had  a  turn  for 
jiarables,  and  who  had  represented  to  the  council 
that  the  stakes  between  the  combatants  were  not 
equal.  For  this  advice  James,  it  is  said,  threat- 
ened to  hang  Lindsay  at  his  own  castle  gate  ;  nor 
were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
and  the  Earl  of  Angus  (the  once  terrible  Bell- 
the-Cat)  heard  with  more  calmness.  It  is  added, 
that  the  king  told  the  latter  that,  if  he  were 
afraid  of  the  English,  he  might  go  home.  The 
taunt  touched  the  old  man  to  the  quick,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.     He  turned,  however,  to  depart, 

1  Official  accOTint  written  to  Henry  VIII.  in  French. The 

good  Older  and  striking  silence  of  the  Scots  are  noticed  by  nearly 
every  contemporary  writer.  ' '  Little  or  no  noise  did  they  make," 
says  a  black-letter  account,  jn-inted  by  Richard  P'aques  in  1513, 
and  reprinted  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  1809. 


saying  mournfully,  "My  age  renders  my  botly 
of  no  use  in  battle,  and  my  counsel  is  despised  : 
but  I  leave  my  two  sous  and  the  vassals  of  Dou- 
glas in  the  field :  may  old  Angus'  foreboding 
prove  unfounded  I " 

To  decline  the  battle  was  now  impossible  ;  and 
the  Scottish  nobles,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 
sovereign.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in 
number,  each  counting  about  30,000  men.  On 
the  side  of  the  English  were  5000  whom  Henry 
had  sent  back  from  France  to  meet  this  storm 
on  the  Borders — oue,  not  altogether  unimportant, 
consequence  of  the  diversion  of  the  Scots  in  fa- 
vour of  Louis.  The  disposition  of  both  armies 
was  also  much  the  same,  and  very  simple.  The 
line  of  each  was  formed  into  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  and  on  each  side  a  strong  body  of  reserve 
was  posted  behind  the  centre.  The  battle  began 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  9tli 
of  September,  with  cannonading  on  both  sides. 
The  English  were  superior  in  artillery,  and  their 
guns  seemed  to  have  been  better  served.  "  Then 
out  burst  the  ordnance  on  both  sides  with  fire, 
flame,  and  hideous  noise ;  and  the  master  gun- 
ner of  the  English  slew  the  master  gunner  of 
Scotland,  and  beat  all  his  men  from  their  gnns, 
so  that  the  Scottish  ordnance  did  no  harm  to  the 
Englishmen,  but  the  Englishmen's  artillery  shot 
into  the  midst  of  the  king's  battail,and  slew  many 
persons — which  seeing,  the  King  of  Scots  and 
his  brave  men  made  the  more  haste  to  come  to 
joining."  The  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Hoxue, 
with  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  who 
fought  on  foot  with  "long  spears  like  Moorish 
pikes,"  fell  upon  pai-t  of  the  English  right  wing 
under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  with  a  fury  that 
was  irresistible.  Sir  Edmund  was  beaten  down  ; 
his  banner  was  brought  to  the  dust ;  his  lines 
were  completely  broken,  and  part  of  his  men  fled 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  Sir  Edmund,  after  be- 
ing saved  by  the  remainder  of  the  right  wing 
under  the  lord-admiral,  fell  back  towards  the  Eng- 
lish centre,  which  extended  its  line  to  receive 
him,  while  Lord  Dacre,  who  was  in  i-eserve  be- 
hind the  centre,  came  up  and  charged  with  all 
the  English  cavalry.  Though  the  Borderers  un- 
der Lord  Home,  fancying  they  had  already  gained 
the  victory,  had  begun  to  disperse  over  the  field 
in  search  of  plunder,  that  Scottish  wing  kept  its 
ground  with  wonderful  obstinacy,  throwing  off 
the  English  horse  at  the  point  of  their  long  spears  : 
but  charge  after  charge  told  upon  them,  and, 
after  a  long  conflict,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  Huntly  and  Home  retreated  before 
Sir  Edmund,  the  Lord-admiral  Howard,  and 
Lord  Dacre.  The  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Mon- 
trose, who  were  not  able  to  prevent  this  retro- 
grade movement,  were  charged  in  their  turn  by 
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horse  and  foot,  whom  they  received  in  line  with- 
out wavering  upon  the  points  of  their  spears ; 
and  when  they  were  reinforced  from  the  centre, 
they  not  only  became  the  assailants,  but  also 
threw  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  English,  with 
the  cavalry  from  then-  reserve,  into  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  lord-admiral  sent 
the  Agnus  Dei  which  he  wore  at  his  breast  to 
his  father,  who  was  with  the  English  centre,  re- 
questing him  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  that  divi- 
sion with  all  possible  speed.  Surrey  advanced; 
but  King  James,  w^ho  watched  his  movements, 
fell  ui)on  him  with  the  entire  centre  of  the  Scots, 
tightiug  himself  most  gallantly  in  their  front. 
The  battle  was  now  tremendous ;  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Both  well  came  up  with  the  reserve  to  the 
support  of  the  king,  the  victory  for  a  while  in- 
clined to  the  Scots.  But  there  were  two  circum- 
stances— the  shyness  of  Lord  Home,  and  the 
rashness  of  the  Highlanders  who  formed  James' 
right  wing — which  proved  fatal  to  the  high  hopes 
of  the  imprudent  but  gallant  sovereign.  When 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  urged  Home  to  renew  the 
light  and  advance  with  his  portion  of  the  left 
wing,  which  had  suffered  cruelly,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "He  does 
well  that  does  for  himself.  We  have  f oughten  our 
vanguards,  and  have  won  the  same  ;  therefore  let 
the  lave  [the  rest]  do  their  part  as  well  as  we." 
When  the  right  wing,  under  the  Earls  of  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  with  the  Camjibells,  the  Macleans, 
the  Macleods,  and  the  other  clans  from  the  High- 
lands and  the  Isles,  who  obeyed  no  orders  save 
those  of  their  chiefs,  descended  a  hill  to  join  the 
main  body,  they  were  met  by  the  extreme  left  of 
the  English — hai-dy  bowmen  and  stout  pikemen 
from  Cheshire  and  from  Lancashire — under  Sir 
Edward  Stauley,  who  galled  them  sorely  with 
their  ari'ows.  In  a  frenzy,  the  half-naked  clans- 
men threw  away  shield  and  target,  and  with  their 
broadswords  and  axes,  and  without  any  order, 
rushed  among  the  English.  In  vain  La  Motte, 
a  commissioner  from  the  French  king,  and  other 
experienced  French  officers,  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  in  their  ranks — on  they  rushed,  as  if  every 
Highlandman  thought  of  deciding  that  great  en- 
gagement with  his  own  right  arm.  At  first  the 
English  were  astonished  at  this  fierce  onslaught, 
but  they  stood  firm,  closed  their  ranks  and 
squares,  and  opposed  as  wonderful  a  coolness  to 
the  wonderful  imjjetuosity  of  their  enemies,  who, 
at  length,  were  driven  back,  and,  being  unable 
to  re-form,  were  slaughtered  in  detail,  or  put  to 
downright  flight.  Their  chief  commanders,  the 
Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  both  perished  on 
the  field.  Stanley  now  charged  the  king's  centre 
on  its  right  flank  and  rear;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  James  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  Surrey 
in  front,  and  the  attack  of  the  Admiral  Howard 


and  Lord  Daere,  who,  after  repulsing  the  Earls 
of  Ci-awford  and  Montrose,  Avho  were  both  slain, 
had  fallen  upon  his  left  flank.  In  fact,  he  was 
now  sm-rounded — hemmed  in  within  a  gradu- 
ally contracting  circle  of  foes,  who,  by  this  time, 
seem  to  have  adopted,  to  a  man,  tiie  savage  re- 
solution of  the  lord-admiral,  Thomas  Howard 
— of  giving  no  quarter.  Now  was  the  time  that 
the  nobles  and  the  meanest  subjects  of  the  doomed 
prince  showed  their  valour  and  their  attachment 
to  his  person  : — 

"The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
lu  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  ; 
Front,  flajik,  and  rsar,  the  sqviadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  billmeu  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 
''  The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  steijping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Liuk'd  in  the  serried  phalaiix  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well."  ' 

Nor  did  they  cease  fighting  when  James  bit  the 
dust  with  an  English  ai'row  sticking  in  his  body, 
and  with  a  mortal  wound  from  an  English  bill 
on  his  head  :  they  closed  round  the  body,  which 
fell  within  a  spear's  length  of  Surrey,  defending 
it  dead  as  obstinately  as  they  had  defended  it 
when  living.  Night  closed  upon  the  carnage, 
and  sei^arated  the  combatants.  Surrey  was  for 
a  while  uncertain  of  the  victory  ;  but  during  the 
night  his  scouts  brought  him  intelligence  that 
the  Scots  were  in  full  retreat  towaixls  their  own 
country,  and  that  none  remained  on  the  field  ; 
"upon  which  the  earl  thanked  God  with  humble 
heart."  But  the  intelligence  of  the  scouts  was 
not  quite  correct :  during  the  night  the  Border- 
ers, who  had  fought  under  the  standard  of  Lord 
Home,  being  joined  by  marauders  from  Tynedale 
and  from  Teviotdale,  stripped  the  slain,  and  pil- 
laged part  of  the  baggage  of  both  armies ;  and 
when  day  dawned.  Home's  banner  was  seen 
hovering  near  the  left  tiank  of  the  English,  while 
another  body  of  Scots — a])pareutly  the  remnant 
of  the  centre,  which  had  fought  under  the  king 
— appeared  in  front,  occupying  a  hill,  as  if  de- 
termined to  renew  the  contest.  Surrey  brought 
his  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  were 
dislodged ;  but  even  then  they  .seem  to  have  i-e- 
treated  very  delibei'ately,  and  Lord  Home's  peo- 
ple carried  a  rich  booty  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prisoners  across  the  Tweed.  Lord  Dacre 
found  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  deserted  on 
the  hill-side  ;  and  it  a]3pears  to  have  been  in  the 
morning,  and  not  in  the  preceding  evening,  that 
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the  English  horse  followed  a  portion  of  the  re- 
tiring Scots  for  about  four  miles,  and  not  further. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Surrey  had  suffered  dread- 
fully in  this  stern  conflict,  aud  that  he  had  no 
inclination  whatever  to  try  the  fords  of  the  Tweed, 
and  the  moors  and  morasses  beyond  it.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots,  according  to  the  most  moderate  cal- 
cvilation,  amounted  to  8000  or  9000  men  ;  but  in 
this  number  were  included  the  very  prime  of 
their  nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  Besides 
the  king  and  his  natural  sou,  Alexander  Stuart, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  studied 
abroad,  and  received  instruction  from  Erasmus, 
there  were  slain  twelve  earls — Crawford,  Mon- 
trose, Lennox,  Argyle,  Errol,  Athole,  Morton, 
Cassilis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caithness,  aud  Glen- 
cairn  :  to  these  must  be  added  fi/teen  lords  and 
chiefs  of  clans  ;  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  Loughlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  Campbell  of  Lawers ;  and  conspi- 
cuous in  the  sad  list  are  the  names  of  George 
Hepburn,  Bishop  of  the  Isles ;  William  Bunch, 
abbot  of  Kilwinning ;  Lawrence  Oliphant,  ab- 
bot of  Inchaft'ray ;  the  dean  of  Glasgow ;  La 
Motte,  the  French  agent,  and  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  families  of  the  gentle  blood  of 
Scotland  lost  all  their  male  members  that  were 
of  an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Tlie  body  of 
the  king  was  found  by  Lord  Dacre  among  a  heap 
of  dead.  Dacre,  who  had  known  him  well,  re- 
cognized it,  though  it  was  disfigured  by  many 
wounds,  and  it  was  afterwards  identified  by 
James'  chancellor.  Sir  "William  Scott,  by  Sir 
John  Forman,  and  some  other  prisoners.  The 
body  was  conveyed  to  Berwick,  where  it  was 
embalmed  and  wrajoj^ed  in  sheets  of  lead,  and  it 
was  then  sent  secretly,  among  other  packages,  to 
Newcastle.  From  Newcastle  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
took  it  with  him  to  London,  and  then  placed  it 
in  the  monastery  of  Shene,  near  Richmond.  Mean- 
while, in  Scotland,  the  people  were  loath  to  believe 
that  their  king  was  dead ;  and  those  who  believed 
it  attributed  his  death,  not  to  the  English  in  the 
field,  but  to  certain  traitors  in  the  retreat.  It 
was  said  that  James,  after  escaping  across  the 
Tweed,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  retainers 
of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  and  the  classical,  but  cre- 
dulous aud  imaginative  Buchanan  tells  us  that 
he  himself  had  heard  one  Lawrence  Telfer  say 
that  he  saw  the  king  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
after  the  battle.  Lesley,  again,  informs  us  that 
it  was  asserted  by  many,  that  it  could  not  be  the 

'  Original  despatch  in  French,  attributed  to  the  Lord-admiral 
Howard,  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College,  and  printed  by 
riukerton. — The  Trewe  Encomitre  or  Batayle  lately  don  beiwene 
Englande  and  Scotlande,  &c.,  fli-st  printed  in  1513,  and  reprinted 
by  Haslewood,  in  1809;  Hall's  Chronicle:  Pitscottie;  Lesley, 
He  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum;  Walter  Scott,  Notes  to  Marmion; 
Ellis' ZcH«)-.s/  Tytler,  Hist.  Scot.;  Rambles  in  Northumberland 
and  on  the  Scottish  Border,  by  Stephen  Oliver  the  Yomiger. 


king's  body- which  Surrey  had  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, as  James  was  seen  alive  by  many,  and  safe 
at  Kelso,  after  the  flight  of  Flodden  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  of  the  Scots  continued  to  believe  that 
the  king  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  slaughtered 
nobles,  aud  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  devotion 
and  penitence.  By  these  romantic  believers  it 
was  ]iarticular]y  objected  to  the  English,  that 
they  could  never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt 
which  James  constantly  wore  round  his  body, 
in  penance  for  his  youthful  rebellion  and  the 
death  of  his  father:  but  the  English  produced 
the  unfortunate  monarch's  sword  and  dagger, 
and  a  turquoise  ring  (supposed  to  have  been  sent 
him  by  the  Queen  of  France),  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College,  London ;  and 
no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  James 
perished  at  Flodden  Field. ' 

Queen  Catherine  instantly  announced  this  vic- 
tory to  her  husband  in  a  very  spirited  and  very 


Sword,  Dagger,  and  Ring  of  James  IV.- — From  the  originals 
in  Herakls'  College,  London. 

English  letter.  Being  on  the  winning  side,  she 
said,  "All  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best;"  and 
she  sent  Henry  the  coat-armour  of  the  unfortu- 
nate James.^  The  affectionate  tone  of  the  letter 
is  remarkable.  She  calls  the  king  "my  Henry ;" 
and  concludes  with  praying  God  to  send  him 
home  shortly,  as  without  this  no  joy  can  be 
complete.  The  king  received  this  conjugal  des- 
patch while  he  lay  before  Toumai.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England  he  rewarded  Surrey,  by 
i-estoring  to  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  victory  at  Flodden  had  been  so  dearly 
bought,  and  money  and  provisions  were  so  scarce 
in  his  camp,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to 
follow  up  his  advantages.     Instead  of  invading 


2  The  length  of  the  sword  blade  is  3  feet  f  inch,  and  of  the  hilt 
GJ  inches.  On  one  side  of  the  blade  is  inscribed  "  Maestro  Do- 
mingo :"  on  the  other  apparently  the  words,  ' '  Espoir  conforte 
LE  GVEVAL."  The  blade  of  the  dagger  is  13|  Indies,  and  the 
hilt  oj  in  lengtli. — Archceologia,  xxsiii.  335. 

2  The  whole  of  the  letter,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed  m  Sir  Henry  Klliis' 
Collection,  is  exceedingly  hiteresting. 
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Scotland  he  stopped  at  Berwick,  and  having  put 
some  troops  in  garrison,  he  disbanded  the  rest  of 
his  array.  The  Scots  prepared  manfully  for  the 
defence  of  their  country;  and  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time,  wi'ote  an  aifectionate  letter  to  her 
brother  Henry,  requesting  his  forbearance  for 
a  widowed  sister  and  an  infant  orphan.  Henry 
was,  perhaps,  not  incapable  of  generous  senti- 
ments; but  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  Scots,  and  the  old 
recollections  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  Scot- 
tish wars,  had  their  w-eight  in  his  council,  which 
agi-eed  to  a  peace. 

Louis  XIT.  pursued  a  course  of 
"^■°'  ■    diplomacy  which  broke  up  the  co- 

alition against  him,  and  which  would  have  left 
the  English  to  make  war  by  themselves,  had 
Henry's  military  ardour  tempted  him  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  struggle.     He  completely  reconciled 
himself  with  the  court  of  Eome,  and  he  not  only 
prolonged  his  truce  with   Ferdinand,  but  won 
over  the  Emperor  Maximilian — the  volunteer  of 
England— by  proposing   a   treaty  of   marriage. 
Louis  offered   the  hand   of   Eenee,   his   second 
daughter,  with  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  grandson  both  to 
Maximilian  and  to  Ferdinand.     Charles,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  affianced  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  king  to  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  Henry's  youngest  sister.     The  bargain 
had  been  arranged  with  Chai'les'  father,  Philip, 
during   his   detention   in  "Windsor   Castle;  but 
Henry  did  not  consider  it  the  less  binding  from 
the  force  and  treachery  which  had  been  used  on 
that  occasion,  and,  as  Charles  was  now  approach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty,  he  expected  shortly  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  marriage.     The  first 
person  to  inform  Henry  of  these  negotiations 
was  the  French  king  himself,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  and 
conveyed  into  England.  That  accomplished  cour- 
tier soon  won  the  favour  of  the  English  king ; 
and  when  Henry  was  almost  frantic  at  the  trea- 
chery of  his  allies,  the  duke  adroitly  proposed  a 
family  alliance  with  his  master.      Louis'  wife, 
Anne  of   Brittany,   had  died  in  the  mouth  of 
January,  just  in  time  for  the  furthering  of  this 
sudden  scheme.     She  had  left  no  son,  and  her 
widower,  notwithstanding  his  declining  health, 
hoped  that  a  new  marriage  might  bless  him  with 
an  heir.      Negotiations  in   other   quarters   had 
been  ojjened  before  Anne  was  bm-ied ;  but  the 
friendship  of   England  was   worth  purchasing, 
even  at  the  price  of  taking  a  disagreeable  wife — 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
beautiful  and  charming  person.     Henry,  whose 
mind  was  seldom  startled   by  sudden   changes, 
caught  at  the  jiroposal.     Louis  anxiously  urged 


the  treaty,  and  the  private  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cess were  disregfU'ded,  as  in  all  such  cases.  Louis 
was  fifty-three  years  old,  Mary  was  sixteen,  and 
passionately  enamoured  of  Charles  Brandon,  Vis- 
count Lisle,  one  of  her  brother's  favourites,  and 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  noble- 
man in  the  English  court.  The  treaty,  which 
was  to  secure  lasting  peace  and  amity  between 
the  two  nations,  was  concluded  with  the  usual 
forms :  Louis  agreed  to  pay  Henry  a  million  of 
crowns,  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  in  discharge 
of  arrears  due  on  the  old  treaty  of  Etaples, 
and  Henry  agreed  to  give  his  sister,  Mary,  a 
dower  of  400,000  crowns.  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust a  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Greenwich,  the  Duke  of  Longueville  acting  as 
proxy  for  his  master.  If  Mary  was  in  no  haste 
to  leave  England,  Louis  was  very  impatient  for 
her  society,  and  he  wi-ote  more  than  once  to 
hurry  her  departure.  On  the  2d  of  Sejitember 
he  addressed  Wolsey,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
the  manager  of  all  Henry's  affairs,  desiring  that 
his  queen  might  be  sent  over  without  delay.  A 
month  after  this  Henry  and  his  court  accom- 
panied the  young  Queen  of  France  to  Dover, 
where  she  embarked  for  Boulogne,  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  among  whom  were  Surrey, 
now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  lover,  the  Viscount 
Lisle,  who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Anne  Boleyne,  then  a  pretty  little  girl  and  maid 
of  honour.'  On  the  8th  of  October  she  made  her 
public  entrance  into  Abbeville.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  marriage  was  re-solemnized  by  a 
French  cardinal,  Louis  suffering  grievously  from 
the  gout  during  the  ceremony;  and  the  day  after, 
to  the  gi-eat  vexation  of  the  young  queen,  he 
dismissed  the  Lady  Guildford,  her  govei'ness.  Sir 
Eichard  Blount,  her  chamberlain,  with  all  the 
rest  of  her  English  attendants,  except  Anne  Bo- 
leyne, and  two  or  three  mere  menials.  The  ac- 
complished Charles  Brandon,  however,  remained 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  quality  of  ambassa- 
dor. On  the  12th  of  October  Mary  addi-essed  her 
brother,  complaining  bitterly  of  this  treatment. 
"Would  to  God,"  she  exclaims,  "that  my  Lord 
of  York  had  come  with  me  in  the  room  of  Nor- 
folk !  for  then  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  left 
much  more  at  my  heart's  ease  than  I  am  now  I"- 
My  Lord  of  York  was  none  other  than  Wolsey, 
who  ran  through  all  the  grades  of  church  prefer- 
ment with  unprecedented  ra])idity,  and  who  had 
been  translated  from  Lincoln  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York  on  the  preceding  oth  of  August.  The 
gallant  Brandon  excited  a  great  jealousy  among 
the  French  courtiei-s;  and,  if  we  ai'e  to  believe 
the  majority  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time, 

'  lu  the  original  list  signed  by  King  Loiiis,  wliich  is  preserved 
among  tlie  Cottoniau  MSS.,  this  personage  is  merely  i.aned  .is 
MadamoijielU  Boleyn.  -  Sir  Heiir)'  Ellis'  CuUection. 
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the  attaehiueut  between  him  and  Queen  Mary  was 
apparent  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in 
France,  and  excited  suspicion,  notwithstanding 
their  great  prudence  and  irreproachable  conduct. 
In  the  month  of  December  Louis  wi-ote  to  his 
"good  brother,  cousin,  and  gossi]),"  the  King  of 
England,  to  express  his  happiness  in  this  mar- 
riage ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  following  he 
expired  at  Paris,  worn  out  with  sickness  and  de- 
bility. Mary  was  not  an  inconsolable  widow.  It 
was  generally  rumoured  that  Francis  I.,  who  now 
ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  was  not  insensible  to  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  ;  but  he  was  provided  with 
a  queen,  having  recently  married  the  Princess 
Claude,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  and 
Anne  of  Brittany.  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  and  Dr.  West,  with  a 
"goodly  band  of  yeomen,  all  in  black,"  to  bring 
the  princess  home  again.  Mary,  who  had  been 
not  quite  three  mouths  a  wife,  and  scarcely  two 
months  a  widow,  gave  heart  and  hand  to  her 
lover,  and  was  privately  married  at  Paris  to 
the  captivating  Brandon,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  that  capital.  It  had  not  been  unusual 
for  princesses  of  the  blood  to  marry  subjects,  but 
the  notion  of  the  royal  dignity  was  now  wonder- 
fully on  the  increase  ;  and  it  had  been  set  down 
as  law,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Henry  VI.,  that  no 
such  marriages  should  be  allowed  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  king;  and  for  this  it  aji- 
pears  Mary  did  not  ask.  She  wrote  to  implore 
pardon  for  the  step  she  had  taken  to  secure  her 
own  hapi^iness,  and  then  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band to  Calais,  where  a  more  public  marriage 
was  solemnized  shortly  after.  Henry  for  a  time 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  exceedingly  wroth  at  the 
unequal  match ;  and  on  their  return  to  England, 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  duke  and  duchess 
went  to  their  manor  in  SuiFolk  instead  of  joining 
the  court.  The  king,  however,  had  a  warm  affec- 
tion both  for  his  sister  Mary  and  for  the  accom- 
plished Brandon,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  from  his  childhood,  and  who  delighted 
Henry  by  his  cheerful  humour,  his  gallant  de- 
l^ortment,  and  his  great  address  in  tournaments 
and  all  martial  exercises  ;  and  a  pei-fect  reconci- 
liation soon  took  place,  aided  by  the  good-will  of 
my  "Lord-cardinal" — for  Wolsey,  still  rising,  got 
the  cardinal's  hat  in  the  course  of  this  summer.' 
It  is  time  to  say  a  word  touching  the  history 
of  this  gorgeous  churchman,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  was  more  King  of  England  than 
Henry  himself.  Thomas  AVolsey  was  the  son  of 
a  substantial  butcher,  or  more  probably  grazier, 
of  Ipswich.  His  father,  who  was  rather  wealthy 
for  the   time,    procured  him  a  good  education, 

>  Ellis'  Letters:    Hall;    Bishop   Godwin;    Hist,  de  Bayard; 
Latere  de'  Principi;  Original  Lettere  quoted  by  Fiddes. 


and  brought  him  up  for  the  church.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  where,  on  account  of  his  precocitv 
and  early  attainments,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  Boy  Bachelor.  For  some  time 
he  taught  the  gi'ammar-school  adjoining  to  Mag- 
dalen College.  Among  other  pupils,  the  sons  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  were  committed  to  his 
care,  and,  by  means  of  the  marquis,  the  parsonage 
of  Limington,  in  Somersetshire — "no  very  mean 
one" — was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  not 
distinguished  at  any  period  of  his  life  by  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  and  a  command  of  his  pas- 
sions :  in  the  hot  season  of  youth  he  appears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  sundry  indiscretions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  young  parson  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  obscuinty  of  a  country  life  ;  "  bear- 
ing a  mind  that  looked  beyond  this  poor  bene- 
fice," which  he  soon  left  to  become  domestic  chap- 
lain to  the  treasurer  of  Calais.      The  treasurer 


Caedinal  Wolsey. — From  a  picture  by  Holbein, 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Fox,  the 
cunning  minister  and  diplomatist — "  a  man  that 
knew  rightly  how  to  judge  of  good  wits."  Fox 
warmly  recommended  him  to  his  master  Henry 
VII.,  whose  jjarticular  talent  it  was  to  discover 
the  abilities  of  other  men,  and  who  never  em- 
))loyed  a  dull  one.  Henry  presently  employed 
Wolsey  in  certain  secret  af!;iirs  of  great  moment, 
and  Wolsey  justified  the  warm  recommendation  of 
his  patron  the  bishop.  ' '  What  need  many  words  T 
exclaims  an  episcopal  historian;  "he  so  far  pleased 
the  king,  that  in  short  time  he  became  a  great 
man,  and  was  first  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  then  made  the  king's  almoner."* 

Upon  the  death  of  the  old  king  there  was  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  council  between 


'  Bishop  Godwin. 
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Bishop  Fox  and  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  then  Earl 
of  Surrey.  The  bishop  was  not  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing that  the  earl,  whose  military  character  and 
tastes  pleased  tlie  young  king,  was  getting  the 
upper  hand,  and  to  counteract  this  influence,  he 
introduced  Wolsey  to  Henry  VIll.  It  was  the 
old  story — the  tool  was  too  sharp  for  the  hand 
that  would  have  worked  with  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  propping  the  bishop  against 
the  weight  of  the  earl,  the  chaplain  supplanted 
them  both,  and  soon  acquired  more  power  and 
intluence  at  court  than  they  had  ever  possessed 
between  them.  Tliongli  nearly  twenty  years  his 
senior,  Wolsey  glided  into  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  young  king,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  natural  to  him ;  and 
though  a  churchman,  he  became  a  sort  of  model 
and  a  bosom  friend  to  Henry,  whose  chief  but 
not  only  ambition  it  was  to  figure  as  a  warlike 
monarch  and  perfect  knight.  We  have  noticed 
his  love  of  literature.  Of  the  books  he  had  read 
many  were  of  the  school  divinity;'  and  his  fa- 
vourite author  was  the  subtilizing  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  "Wolsey  could  entertain  him  on  this 
subject,  which  he  had  studied  professionally ; 
and,  with  a  happy  facility,  he  could  pass  from 
St.  Thomas  to  the  ladies  and  affairs  of  gallantry. 
Henry,  according  to  an  old  writer,  had  "  as  little 
inclination  to  trouble  himself  with  business  as  a 
wild  ox  has  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough;"  and  it 
quite  suited  Wolsey's  views  to  encourage  this 
feeling,  and  to  take  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment upon  himself. 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  the  Princess 
Mary  from  France,  Archbishop  Warham,  finding- 
Ins  authority  reduced  to  nothing,  resigned  the 
seals,  upon  which  Wolsey  became  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom.  This  high  promotion  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  an  ecclesiastical  descrip- 
tion: in  consequence  of  services  rendered  or  pro- 
mised, Leo  X.  appointed  him  to  the  important 
and  lucrative  post  of  Papal  legate.  He  now  be- 
came most  goi-geous  in  his  di-ess,  retinue,  house- 
keeping, and  all  other  things;  carrying  pomp, 
and  ceremony,  and  expense  to  a  higher  pitch 
tlian  men  had  ever  before  seen  in  a  subject.  It 
was  calculated  at  one  time  that  his  income,  with 
the  pensions  and  presents  he  received  from  for- 
eign princes,  equalled  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 
But  his  taste  was  rather  for  spending  than  ac- 
cumulating. He  maintained  a  train  of  800  per- 
sons, amongst  whom  Avere  nine  or  ten  lords,  the 
beggared  descendants  of  proud  bai'ons.  He  had 
fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  All  his  do- 
mestics were  splendidly  attired  :  his  cook  wore  a 
satin  or  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  chain  of  gold  round 


'  Accw-Umg  to  several  accounts  Henry's  father  bad  at  one 
time  destined  him  for  the  chm-ch.  Hence  his  knowledge  of 
di>-inity,  church  music,  <Sic. 


his  neck.  Henry  seems  to  have  taken  a  pride 
in  the  splendour  of  his  favoiu'ite,  and  jealousy 
was  probably  avoided  by  his  considering  all  this 
gloiy  as  a  mere  reflection  of  his  own.  Even  the 
nation  was  less  jealous  of  the  low-born  minister 
than  might  have  been  exjsected ;  for  Wolsey  was 
an  excellent  paymaster,  and  constantly  gave  lar- 
gesses to  the  peojjle  and  alms  to  the  poor.  At 
the  same  time  he  encouraged  men  of  learning, 
exerted  himself  for  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  endowed  colleges.  Indeed,  Wolsey, 
though  the  most  absolute  minister  of  an  absolute 
king,  was  rather  popiUar  than  otherwise,  until 
Henry's  wants  obliged  him  to  overtax  the  people. 
As  chancellor  he  dispensed  strict  justice,  though 
his  severity  too  often  savoured  of  the  system  of 
Empson  and  Dudley ;  for  he  set  round  fines  on 
the  heads  of  rich  offenders,  without  any  very 
scrupulous  attention  to  legal  forms  or  the  posi- 
tive amount  of  their  guilt.  On  the  whole,  and 
with  reference  to  that  age,  his  home-government 
was  not  a  bad  one.  His  faults  and  vices  were 
of  a  gigantic  growth  ;  but  Wolsey  was  no  vulgar 
ujjstart — no  sordid  mind." 

Francis  I.,  the  new  King  of  France,  whose 
views  were  all  directed  beyond  the  Alps,  gladly 
renewed  the  treaty  which  his  predecessor  Louis 
had  concluded  with  Henry.  Having  secured 
peace  with  England,  and  resumed  alliances  with 
Venice,  with  Genoa,  and  some  other  states,  Fran- 
cis poured  60,000  men  into  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  splendid  victory  of  Marignano  and 
the  acquisition  of  Milan  were  the  fruits  of  this 
invasion. 

The  military  gloiy  which  the  young  French 
king  acquired  beyond  the  Alps  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Henry,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  in  the 
English  court  against  French  ambition  and  en- 
croachment. As  Francis  had  given  gi*eat  offence 
to  Wolsey,  that  jiowerful  favourite  encouraged 
the  hostile  feelings  of  his  master,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  form  a  fresh  alliance  with  the 
Emjieror  Maximilian,  in  order  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy.  If  there  had  been  money  in 
hand  war  would  have  been  immediately  declared 
against  Francis,  but  Henry  by  this  time  had 
completely  exhausted  the  treasures  left  to  him 
by  his  father ;  and  Maximilian,  on  his  side,  was 
still  the  "moneyless,"  and  could  do  nothing  with- 
out English  subsidies.  He  soon  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which,  by  a  very  correct  estimate  of 
Henry's  character,  he  calculated  would  induce 
him  to  make  greater  exertions  for  the  raising  of 
money  than  the  mere  prospect  of  a  doubtful  war. 
Gradually  he  hinted  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
weight  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  might  be 
easily  persuaded  to  resign  it,  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration in  money,  to  the  English  king.    Duped 
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as  he  had  been  by  Maximilian  ah-eady,  Henry's 
greedy  vanity  took  the  bait ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  and  Dr.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
the  emperor's  court  to  negotiate  for  this  cession 
of  a  title.  Tunstall,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  in  Europe,  and  a  man  of 
business  besides,  presently  discovered  the  speci- 
ous cheat.  After  begging  his  short-sighted  mas- 
ter to  pardon  his  frankness,  he  explained  the 
trick  in  some  admirable  letters.'  Henry  was 
convinced;  and  he  not  only  gave  up  his  dream  of 
being  an  emperor,  but  also  his  projected  alliance 
with  Maximilian,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
French  out  of  Italy.  Nor  did  he  stoji  at  nega- 
tives. When  once  turned  from  a  line  of  policy, 
it  was  his  general  custom  to  run  for  a  time  in  a 
directly  contrary  direction.  Francis,  after  secur- 
ing himself  in  possession  of  the  Milanese,  went 
on  to  Bologna,  where  he  held  a  long  conference 
with  the  pope,  whom  he  won  over  by  his  liberal 
treatment  and  the  fascination  of  his  manners.  In 
the  following  spring  the  French  monarch  re- 
crossed  the  Alps,  leaving  the  Constable  Bourbon 
to  govern  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  soon  applied 
himself  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  with  Wolsey, 
and  by  means  which  are  not  explained,  but  at 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  my  lord-car- 
dinal was  converted  from  an  enemy  into  a  zeal- 
ous friend.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  oifensive  and 
defensive,  was  then  set  on  foot,  and  at  length, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1518,  it  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied. Henry's  biographer.  Lord  Herbert,  holds 
up  this  treaty  as  a  model  for  princes;  but  we  see 
little  in  it  that  is  new,  either  in  matter  or  man- 
ner, and  all  its  clauses  were  bi'oken  more  rapidly 
even  than  usual.  It  was  agi-eed,  as  a  basis,  that 
the  infant  dauphin,  the  son  of  Francis,  should 
be  contracted  to  Henry' .s  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  was  then  about  a  year  and  a  half  old; 
and  that  Henry  should  restore  Tournai  to  Fran- 
cis upon  payment  of  600,000  crowns,  and  under 
charge  of  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  livres, 
which  Wolsey  was  to  receive  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
venj^es  of  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  The  cardi- 
nal, in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  had  not 
neglected  his  own  interests,  and  he  had  a  confi- 
dential agent  attached  to  the  embassy  in  France 
who  received  the  i^resents  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners. 

Henry's  jealousy  of  Fi-ancis  seem- 
A.D.  1519.         ,  X     1    •    .  1 

ed  now  converted  into  a  vehement 

admiration;  and  he  proposed  a  personal  interview, 
to  take  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1519,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne.  But  this  scene  of 
parade  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a  great  political  crisis,  which  wholly 
occupied  the  attention  of  Europe  for  many  months. 
'  Ellis'  Letters.    The  originals  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ydl.  I. 


The  Emperor  Maximilian  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  January,  1519,  and  Francis  pro- 
posed himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity. 
Henry,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  his  head 
was  full  of  the  pageantry  to  be  gotten  up  for 
their  meeting,  promised  the  French  king  his 
countenance  and  support ;  a  little  later  (in  the 
month  of  May)  he  sent  the  learned  Richard  Pace 
to  the  German  electors,  to  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate.  But  a  greater  than  Henry  or  than 
Francis  was  now  in  the  arena.  This  was  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  had  once  been  betrothed 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  Henry's  sister.  By  the 
death  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  old  Ferdin- 
and of  Aragon,  which  happened  in  1516,  Charles 
had  become  possessor  of  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy; and  now,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  his 
paternal  grandfather,  he  proposed  himself  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  The  claims  of  Charles 
were  in  all  essentials  preferable  to  those  of  Fran- 
cis ;  he  was  of  a  German  house  (of  the  imj^erial 
house  of  Austria);  he  was  born  at  Ghent,  and 
was,  by  right  of  inheritance,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  which  were  held  to  be  a  subject 
part  of  the  emjiire.  The  German  electors  had 
often  been  most  corrupt,  and  Francis  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  set  aside  all  these  advan- 
tages by  intrigue  and  bribery.^  But  the  Lord  of 
the  Netherlands,  of  Najjles  and  Sicily,  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  was  a  much  richer  sovereign  than 
the  French  king;  and  as  for  political  intrigue, 
Francis,  though  his  senior  in  years,  was  a  mere 
child  to  Charles,  whose  councils  were  directed  by 
the  most  cunning  diplomatists  in  Europe — men 
who  had  studied  their  craft  in  the  school  of  his 
grandfather  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
Henry  soon  found  that,  between  two  such  com- 
petitors, there  was  no  chance  for  him;  and,  either 
from  that  common  desire  men  feel  for  being  on 
the  winning  side,  or  from  some  new  disgust 
against  Francis,  or  in  a  lame  attempt  at  manoeu- 
vre, he  wrote  to  assure  Charles  of  his  earnest 
wishes  that  he  might  prove  the  successful  candi- 
date.^ This  young  king  went  from  Spain  to  the 
Netherlands;  and  while  the  electors  were  debat- 
ing in  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  he  raised  an  army, 
which  he  kept  sufficiently  near  to  overawe  the 
diet,  and  yet  sufficiently  distant  to  save  appear- 
ances. After  long  deliberations,  and  a  rapid 
circulation  both  of  French  and  Spanish  money, 
Charles  was  elected  emperor  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Francis  bore  his  disappointment  and  his  heavy 


-  Francis  told  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  was  one  of  Henry's 
ambassadors,  that  he  would  spend  three  millions  of  gold  but  he 
would  succeed. 

■*  At  the  same  time,  however.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  conveyed  to 
Francis  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  Henry's  support,  and 
also  (at  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so)  Pace  recommended  his 
master  to  the  electora.  {State  Papers,  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
published  by  his  Majesty's  Record  Commission,  a.d.  1830.) 
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pecuniary  losses  with  seemiug  liglitiiess  of  heart, 
saying  to  the  Spanish  ambassadors  that,  in  ambi- 
tion as  in  love,  a  discarded  suitor  ought  never  to 
cherish  resentment.  But  notwithstanding  this 
bon  mot,  he  was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  felt  that 
he  and  Charles  must  be  rivals  for  life.  This, 
however,  in  all  probability  would  have  happened 
even  if  there  had  been  no  imperial  crown  to  con- 
tend for.  Ever  since  Charles  VIII.  had  carried 
his  lances  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps— for 
more  than  twenty  years— there  had  been  a  strug- 
gle between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  for 
the  dominion  of  Italy:  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
this  would  be  given  up  under  two  young,  active, 
and  warlike  princes,  at  a  moment  when  Charles 
held  the  whole  of  the  south  of  that  beautiful 
peninsula,  and  when  Francis  had  obtained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  north  of  it. 

The  eagei-ness  with  which  each  of  these  rivals 
attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  England,  was  flattering  to  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  nation;  but  Henry  was 
utterly  incapable  of  benefiting  either  himself  or 
his  people,  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  ad- 
vantages afibrded  him  by  his  enviable  position. 
On  the  6th  of  July  he  ordered  Wolsey  to  draw 
up,  "as  his  politic  wisdom  should  think  best,"' 
letters  of  congratulation  to  Charles;'  and  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  we  find  Wolsey  stating,  in 
a  letter  to  his  master,  that  De  Hesdin,  Chai'les' 
ambassador,  complained  that  proper  respect  had 
not  been  paid  in  London  to  this  grand  occasion. 
It  is  quite  cleai-  that  both  king  and  minister 
wished  to  i^lay  a  double  game,  and  to  keep  on  the 
best  of  terms,  for  the  present,  with  both  Charles 
and  Francis.  What  advantages  Henry  proposed 
to  himself  are  not  so  obvious;  but  Wolsey  had 
recently  touched  the  French  king's  money,  and 
was  probably  expecting  more,  while,  with  the 
emperor,  he  was  engaging  for  a  still  higher  prize. 
When  Francis  requested  the  kmg  to  fulfil  his 
former  purpose,  and  pass  over  to  the  Continent 
to  a  personal  interview,  it  was  agi-eed  to  give  him 
this  great  sign  of  friendship  and  confidence;  and 
the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  following  summer. 
TJpon  learning  this  appointment,  Charles  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  his  ambassadors  in  England 
did  all  thatthey  could  to  break  it.  But  Henry, 
who  longed  to  display  his  magnificence,  was  firm  to 
his  purpose,  and,  as  the  time  approached  (towards 
the  end  of  May),  he  removed,  with  his  queen  and 
court,  from  Greenwich  to  Canterbury.  He  had 
scarcely  collected  his  finery  for  embarkation  at 
Dover,  when  he  received  news  that  the  emperor 
was  in  the  Channel.    According  to  the  commonly 


'  This  letter  to  Wolsey,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  printed  in  Sir 
Henry  ElUs'  Collection,  and  in  the  State  Papers  published  by 
govemmeut. 


received  account,  Henry  was  taken  by  sui'prise, 
but  not  so  was  his  minister.  Wolsey  had  opened 
a  secret  negotiation  with  Spain,  where  the  em- 
peror was  then  residing,  and  had  concerted  this 
opportune  visit;  and  Charles  had  granted  his 
"  most  dear  friend,"  the  cardinal,  a  pension  of 
7000  ducats,  secured  upon  two  Spanish  bishop- 
rics. Wolsey  was  now  detached  from  Canterbury 
with  a  splendid  train  to  meet  the  imperial  guest, 
who  anchored  at  Hythe,  on  the  26th  of  May. 
The  illustrious  strangers  were  lodged  in  Dover 
Castle,  whither  Henry  repaired  to  pay  his  re- 
spects. He  arrived  by  torch-light,  and  saluted 
and  embraced  the  emperor  very  tenderly.  They 
conferred  together  in  private  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night;  and  on  the  morrow,  being 
Whit  Sunday,  they  rode  together  in  gi'eat  state 
to  Canterbury,  the  emperor  always  keejjing  the 
right  hand,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  bearing  the 
sword  of  state  before  them.-  As  they  approached 
the  cathedral  they  were  met  by  Wolsey  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  of  the  clergy,  and  conducted 
into  the  church.     The  cathedral,  the  adjoining 


Cajjterbuey  Cathedral,  West  Front. 

monastery,  and  the  difierent  buildings  thereto 
attached,  and  which  formed  a  little  town  in  them- 
selves, were  then  at  the  height  of  theii-  glory,  en- 
riched by  the  accumulated  donations  of  nearly 
1000  years.  The  sovereigns,  according  to  prece- 
dent, laid  their  offerings  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  h.  Becket,  and  some  time  was  spent  there 
in  devotions,  not  only  by  the  emperor,  but  even 
by  him  who  shortly  after  defaced  the  monument 
and  seized  upon  that  infinite  treasure.  From  the 
church  they  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Ai-ch- 


-  Derby,  it  ai)peai-s,  was  one  of  Wolsey  s  retinue. 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  where  tlie  emperor  Avas 
joyfully  welcomed  by  Queen  Catherine,  who  Avas 
Ilia  aunt.  Here,  too,  Charles  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  Henry's  sister,  Mary,  late  Queen-dowager 
of  France,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  He 
gazed  with  unconcealed  admiration  on  her  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  person;  and  it  is  said  that, 
remembering  how  she  had  been  affianced  to  him, 
he  bitterly  regretted  the  political  views  by  which 
he  had  lost  such  a  wife,  and  that  these  thoughts 
marred  all  the  splendid  festivities  which  were 
got  up  to  do  him  honour.  But  if  those  tender 
feelings  ever  existed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
of  transient  d  uration  in  such  a  mind ;  and  Charles 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  time  of  his  short  visit  in 
arranging  fresh  schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  secur- 
ing Wolsey  to  his  interests.  The  cardinal,  who 
considered  every  advancement  but  as  a  step  to 
something  higher,  sighed  for  the  triple  crown  of 
Rome;  and  the  adroit  emperor  engaged  to  give 
him  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  whenever  the 
present  pope  should  die.  He  also  made  Wolsey 
some  magnificent  presents,  and  conciliated  his 
})ride  by  treating  him  with  great  reverence,  and 
affecting  to  submit  to  his  superior  judgment  in 
state  affairs.  Three  days  were  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  on  .the  fourth,  Charles  re-embarked  at 
Sandwich,  and  set  sail  for  his  Netherland  do- 
minions, well  satisfied  that,  by  anticijxiting  and  by 
winning  Wolsey,  he  had  prevented  any  evil  con- 
sequences that  might  otherwise  have  arisen  out 
of  the  more  formal  interview  with  Francis.  On 
the  same  day  Henry,  with  the  cardinal,  the 
queen,  and  the  whole  court,  sailed  for  Calais  to 
keep  that  appointment.  The  place  fixed  upon, 
after  deliberations  of  an  interminable  length,  was 
within  the  English  jaale,  between  Guines  and 
Ardres.' 

On  the  4th  of  June  (1520)  the  king's  grace, 
with  all  the  lords,  and  the  queen  with  her  train 
of  ladies,  removed  from  Calais  to  the  lordship 
royal  of  Guines,  where  a  temporary  palace  of 
wood  had  been  built,  and  most  gorgeously  deco- 
rated by  1100  workmen,  most  of  them  cunning 
artificers  from  Flanders  or  from  Holland.  The 
outside  was  covered  with  sail-cloth,  which  was  so 
painted  as  to  look  like  squared  stone;  the  inside 
was  hung  with  the  richest  arras.  The  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  temporary  chapel  and 
apartments  of  state  were  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  walls  glittered  with  embroidery  and 
jewels;  the  altar  and  the  tables  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  massive  plate.-  Francis,  that  he 
might  not  be  outdone,  had  prepared  an  immense 
j)avilion,which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  a  mighty 
mast,  with  ropes  and  tackle  strained  to  steady  it. 
But  there  arose  a  most  impetuous  and  tempestu- 


'  Herhei-t;  Hull;  Stoio .■   Godicin. 


ous  wind,  which  broke  asunder  the  ro]")es  a,nd 
laid  all  this  bravery  in  the  dirt;  and  Francis  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  an  old  castle 
near  the  town  of  Ardres.  As  soon  as  the  two 
kings  were  settled  in  their  respective  residences, 
"the  Reverend  Father  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey, 
cardinal  and  legate  a  Latere,  as  the  king's  high 
embassador,  rode  with  noble  repair  of  lords,  gen- 
tlemen, and  prelates,  to  the  French  court  at  Ar- 
di-es,  where  the  same  lord  cardinal  was  highly  en- 
tertained of  the  French  king."  The  Frenchmen 
were  so  struck  with  Wolsey's  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, that  they  afterwards  "  ?nade  books,  showing 
the  triumphant  doings  of  the  cardinal's  royalty!'' 
At  the  same  moment  that  Wolsey  visited  Fran- 
cis, a  deputation  of  French  nobles  waited  upon 
Henry.  The  cardinal,  who  had  "  full  power  and 
authority  to  affirm  and  confirm,  bind  and  un- 
bind, whatsoever  should  be  in  question,"  even 
as  if  the  king  his  master  were  there  present, 
spent  two  whole  days  in  arranging  an  additional 
treaty  with  the  French  sovereign.  Francis,  whose 
heart  was  beyond  the  Aljjs,  readily  agreed  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  neutrality  of  England 
in  the  war  which  he  saw  was  inevitable:  he  re- 
newed the  recent  marriage  treaty,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  there  promised,  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  yearly  sum  of  100,000  crowns,  in  the 
event  of  the  said  marriage  between  their  children 
being  solemnized,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
seated  on  the  English  throne.  To  do  away  with 
the  jealousy  which  had  long  existed  between 
France  and  England  on  the  subject  of  Scotland, 
he  consented  that  the  affairs  of  that  country 
should  be  referred  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  own  mother,  Louisa  of 
Savoy. 

When  the  business  was  over,  Henry,  apparelled 
in  a  garment  of  cloth  of  silver  of  damask,  ribbed 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  all  his  nobles  gau- 
dily dressed  and  mounted,  went  forth  to  meet 
his  brother  of  France.  They  met  at  last  (on  the 
7th  of  June)  in  the  valley  of  Andren,  where  a 
gorgeous  tent  had  been  pitched  for  the  occasion. 
As  had  been  previously  arranged,  in  order  to  get 
over  a  delicate  point  of  precedency,  the  two  kings 
saluted  and  embraced  on  horseback.  Francis 
spoke  first,  saying,  "  My  dear  brother  and  cousin, 
thus  far  to  my  pain  have  I  travelled  to  see  you 
personally.  I  think,  verily,  that  you  esteem  me 
as  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not  unworthy  to  be  your 
aid.  The  realms  and  seigniories  in  my  posses- 
sion demonstrate  the  extent  of  my  power."  To 
this  Henry  graciously  replied,  "  Neither  your 
realms  nor  other  the  places  of  your  power  are  a 
matter  of  my  regard,  but  the  steadfastness  and 
loyal  keeping  of  promises  comprised  in  charters 
between  you  and  me.     I  never  saw  prince  with 
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my  eyes  that  miglit  of  my  heart  be  more  beloved; 
and  for  yoiu-  love  liave  I  passed  the  seas  into  the 
farthest  frontier  of  my  kingdoms  to  see  you."  The 
two  monarchs  dismounted  together,  and  walked 


a  costly  banquet.  After  they  had  ended,  and 
spice  and  wine  had  been  served  up  in  the  tent, 
"  ipocras  was  chief  drink,  of  plenty  to  all  that 
would  drink  outside."     The  kings  then  came  out 


irm-in-arm  into  the  tent,  where  they  partook  of    of  the  tent,  when  Henry's  favoured  historian  ot 
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taiued  a  near  view  of  the  person  and  the  clothes 
(which  seemed  to  him  of  more  importance)  of  the 
French  monarch.  "The  said  Francis,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  goodly  prince,  stately  of  countenance  and 
meriy  of  cheer;  brown  coloured,  great  eyes,  high- 
nosed,  big-lipped,  fair-breasted  and  shouldered, 
with  small  legs  and  long  feet."' 

Several  months  before  this  meeting  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
that  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  as  bro- 
thers-in-arms,  would  hold  solemn  jousts  and  tour- 
neys, and  defend  the  field  against  all  knights.  On 
the  11th  June  the  jousts  were  opened,  the  queens 
having  taken  their  places.  Catherine  was  most 
brilliantly  equipped,  her  very  foot-cloth  being 
powdered  with  pearls.  The  kings  rode  together 
to  the  mound,  Henry  having  for  his  aids  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Sutfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
set, Sir  AVilliam  Kingston,  Sir  Richard  Jerning- 
ham,  Sir  Giles  Capell,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carew,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Knevitt;  and  Francis  having  for 
his  aids  the  Lords  of  St.  Pol,  Montmorency, 
Biron,  and  other  noble  gentlemen.  Many  illustri- 
ous knights,  from  ditfereut  countries,  entered  the 
lists  as  challengers;  and  then  the  mock  combats 
began.  Such  was  the  address  of  the  two  mon- 
archs, or  such  the  practical  flattery  of  their  op- 
ponents, that  they  fought  five  battles  each  day, 
and  invariably  came  off  victorious.      Six  days 


'  Hall.  Those  who  remember  the  spirited,  iiitellectual-looking 
portrait  of  Frajicis,  painted  by  Titian,  will  be  inclined  to  tliiuk 
that  this  annalist  has  scarcely  done  the  French  king  jiistice. 
liut  beyond  pageants,  and  dresses,  and  feasts,  Hall  was  wholly 
out  Of  his  depth.  He  was,  notwitlistandlng,  a  proper  historian 
for  such  a  king  as  Henry  VIII. ;  and  there  is  no  having  a  correct 
notion  of  the  solemn  trifles  which  filled  up  so  large  a  part  of  this 
reign  witliout  referring  to  his  ponderous  sentences  and  elaborate 
UescriptionB. 


were  spent  in  tilting  with  lances,  two  in  tourneys 
with  the  broadsword  on  horseback,  and  the  two 
last  in  fighting  on  foot  at  the  barriers.  The  feats 
of  the  combatants  were  registered  in  a  book, 
wherein  the  heralds  were  not  likely  to  permit 
the  exploits  of  kings  to  lose  by  their  modesty  of 
expression. 

No  pageantry  or  outward  show  of  friendship 
could  reconcile  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  two 
nations,  or  even  remove  their  mutual  suspicions. 
The  English,  as  Comines  has  told  us,  had  usually 
been  very  confiding  in  matters  of  conference;  but 
the  court  of  Henry  was  certainly  not  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  Francis,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  a  certain  generosity  and  nobleness  of  disposi- 
tion, grew  weary  of  these  cautions,  and  made  an 
efi'ort  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  break  through 
the  bai-riers  of  etiquette.  This  he  did  by  a  well- 
devised  practical  jest,  through  which  mutual 
confidence  was  established.  After  this  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  courts  Wiis  more  fami- 
liar. There  were  banquets  and  balls,  masking 
and  mumming,  in  which  the  ladies  and  the  two 
kings  played  their  parts,  Henry  being  especially 
fond  of  masquerades  and  fantastic  disguisings. 
"But,"  says  an  old  historian,  who  moralizes  his 
theme,  "  pleasures  must  have  their  intermission, 
and  kings,  if  not  by  their-  greatness,  are  by  their 
affairs  severed."  After  consuming  a  fortnight, 
Henry  retui-ued  to  Calais,  and  Francis  went  to- 
wards Paris.  The  most  lasting  effect  produced 
by  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  as  the  inter- 
view and  the  place  where  it  was  held  were  after- 
wards called,  was  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
both  English  and  French,  who,  in  their  insane 
i  rivalry,  contracted  enormous  debts.'' 

,  '^  Hall;    IhiBillay;   Poli/dnre  Virgil:   (Judicin. 
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Mutual  visits  between  Ileury  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — Duke  of  Buckingham  suspected — Accused  of  treason — Tried 
and  executed — Henry  becomes  champion  of  the  Eomish  church  against  the  Eeformation — His  negotiations 
with  Charles  V.  against  France — Wolsey's  intrigues  for  the  popedom — League  against  the  French  king — 
"VV'olsey  disappointed  of  the  popedom — Charles  V.  visits  England — Wolsey's  oppressive  measures  to  raise 
money — France  unsuccessfully  invaded — Ireland  and  Scotland  stirred  up  by  France  against  England — Regency 
of  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  in  Scotland — She  is  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  Duke  of  Albany — Margaret's 
flight  into  England — Henry  espouses  her  cause — Insurrections  in  Scotland — -The  Duke  of  Albany  leaves  Scot- 
land— Margaret  returns  thither — Tumults  in  Scotland  — Albany  returns,  and  resumes  the  regency — Intrigues 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey  to  embroil  Scottish  affairs — Albany  invades  England — The  invasion  followed  by 
a  truce — Albany  again  leaves  Scotland — Henry  re-assembles  his  parliiment  to  raise  money — Independent  con- 
duct of  parliament — The  demanded  supplies  withheld — France  invaded — Troubles  in  that  country — The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  driven  to  revolt — His  treaty  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — He  escapes  from  France — ^Unsuc- 
cessful campaign  of  the  English  in  France — Wolsey's  intrigues  for  the  popedom — His  failure — Wars  in  France 
— Francis  I.  besieges  Pavia — He  is  defeated  and  taken  pi'isoner — Intrigues  of  the  English  court  on  that  event 
— Wolsey's  unpopular  proceedings — Henry  concludes  a  peace  with  France — Francis  I.  liberated  from  cap- 
tivity— Fruitless  attempt  of  Luther  to  conciliate  Henry  VIII. 


HEN  the  gaudy  play  was  over, 
the  first  thing  Henry  did  was 
to  go  to  Gravelines,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  the  more  sober-minded 
emperor,  who  had  prevented  his 
noble  subjects  from  attending 
the  meeting,  and  ruining  themselves  in  shows  and 
tournaments.  Charles  accompanied  him  back  to 
Calais,  to  pay,  as  was  given  out,  his  respects  to  his 
dear  aunt  Catherine,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert 
measures  with  those  who  had  so  recently  pledged 
themselves  to  his  rival,  Fi'ancis.  After  spending 
three  days  at  Calais,  the  emperor  rode  back  to  his 
Flemi.sh  dominions  "mounted  on  a  brave  horse 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  richly  beset  with 
stones,  which  the  king  had  given  him."  Before 
he  departed  he  flattei-ed  the  vanity  of  his  dear 
uncle  by  appointing  him  umpire  to  settle  eveiy 
difference  that  might  arise  between  himself  and 
Francis.  After  spending  a  few  more  days  at 
Calais,  Henry  and  his  court  embarked  for  Dover, 
and  then  returned  "all  safe  in  body,  but  empty 
in  purse,"  to  London.' 

Although,  in  these  despotic  times,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  oppose  or  criticize  the  tastes  of  the  king, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  who  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  ruinous  and  useless  expense 
into  which  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
led  for  the  getting  up  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  Among  these  murmurers  one  of  the 
loudest  was  Edward  Staftord,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  son  of  that  weak  and  vacillating  duke 
who,  after  helping  Eichard  III.  to  seize  the 
crown,  raised  an  insurrection  against  him,  in 
which  he  lost  his  head,  like  a  fool  and  coward.^ 


'  nail;   Godicin;  Du  Bellay. 
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But,  though  Buckingham  was  marked  out  for 
destruction  immediately  after  Henry's  return 
from  the  Continent,  it  was  not  solely  on  account 
of  his  criticism,  for  he  had  long  been  an  object 
of  jealousy  and  susjiicion,  though  the  king  pre- 
tended a  great  affection  for  him,  and  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  several  high  offices  about  the 
court.  The  origin  of  the  duke's  misfortunes  was 
his  connection  with  royalty,  and  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  line  of  the  Plantagenets.'  His  next 
misfortune  was  his  wealth,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  He  kej^t  a  splendid 
and  hospitable  house/  and  was  exceedingly  po- 
pular, not  only  with  his  servants  and  retainers, 
but  with  the  nation  at  large.  He  had  several  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  customary  to  consider 
as  peculiarly  English :  he  was  open-handed  and 
open-heai'ted ;  frank  and  free  spoken,  almost  to 
bluntness ;  and,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  bold 
and  firm,  and  not  destitute  of  talent.  His  cre- 
dulity in  matters  of  ])rophecy  was  a  folly  com- 
mon to  his  age.  About  eight  years  before,  when 
the  king  was  preparing  that  expedition  which  was 
to  conquer  France,  and  which  ended  in  the  tak- 
ing of  two  useless  towns,  the  duke  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar, 
who  had  gained  reputation  as  a  fortune-teller. 
The  friar,  it  is  said,  predicted  to  him  (which, 
considering  the  selfish  caution  of  Henry,  and  the 

3  Buokiiigliam  sprang  from  Anne  Plautagenet,  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Diike  of  Gloucester,  a  son  of  Edward  III., 
and  also  traced  through  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He 
Wiis  hereditai-y  High-coustable  of  England. 

*  Henry,  it  appears,  was  at  times  his  guest  at  his  splendid 
Beat  of  Penshurst.  Richard  Pace,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  written 
from  that  place  in  151P,  says,  "The  Duke  of  Buckingham  niaketh 
unto  the  king,  here,  excellent  cheer."— Wate  Paptrs. 
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rasliness  of  James,  he  might  have  done  without 
consulting  the  stars)  that  the  King  of  England 
would  return  home  safe  from  France,  and  that 
the  King  of  Scots  would  surely  perish  if  he  cross- 
ed the  Borders.  The  fulfilment  of  both  prophe- 
cies raised  the  monk's  fame,  and  with  it  the  cre- 
dulity of  Buckingham,  who,  thereafter,  had  fre- 
quent and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  prophet. 
The  monk,  seeing  that  the  duke  was  mindful  of 
his  royal  descent,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  king 
had  no  sons,  began  to  foresee  that  there  was 
something  wonderfully  high  in  the  destinies  of 
young  Stafford,  the  duke's  heir.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  he  hinted  that  the  duke's  son  would  be 
Henry's  successor  on  the  throne.  For  so  great 
an  effect  as  the  judicial  murder  of  this  popular 
nobleman,  people  naturally  sought  a  variety  of 
causes.  "Being  yet  a  child,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  "  I  have  heard  ancient  men  say  that  by 
his  bravery  of  apparel  and  sumjjtuous  feasts,  he 
exasperated  the  king,  with  whom,  in  these  things, 
he  seemed  to  contend."  Another  cause  assigned 
was  the  enmity  of  Wolsey,  without  whose  advice, 
it  was  believed,  the  king  never  undertook  any- 
thing ;  and,  though  the  cardinal  was  not  a  man 
of  blood,  he  may  have  conti'ibuted  to  the  present 
execution,  his  dislike  of  the  duke  being  noto- 
rious. 

Buckingham,  who  was  living 
quietly  on  his  estate  of  Thornbury, 
in  Gloucestershire,  was  now  suddenly  invited  to 
com't.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  mischief,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  started  on  his  journey,  not 
observing  for  some  time  that  he  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  three  knights  of  the  king's  body-guard, 
"and  a  seci'et  power  of  servants-at-arms."  His 
suspicions  were  first  awakened  at  Windsor,  where 
he  lodged  for  the  night,  and  where  he  saw  the 
".same  three  knights  lying  close  by."  He  was 
also  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  a  creature 
of  the  court,  one  Thomas  Ward,  "  who  was  gentle- 
man harbinger  to  the  king ;"  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  breakfast,  "his  meat  would  nob  down." 
The  whole  management  of  the  arrest  is  marked 
with  a  detestable  treachery  worthy  of  the  worst 
of  times.  Before  inveigling  the  duke  to  court, 
Henry  had  thrown  one  Perk,  that  nobleman's 
chancellor,  into  the  Tower,  in  the  view  of  extort- 
ing from  him  confessions  iujui-ious  to  his  master. 
From  Windsor  Buckingham  rode  slowly  on  to 
Westminster,  and  there  took  his  barge,  iu  order 
to  row  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then 
was.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  my  lord-car- 
dinal's bridge,'  where  he  landed  M'ith  four  or  five 
of  his  servants,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Wol- 
sey; "but  he  was  answered  how  my  lord  was 
diseased  (indisposed)."     "Well,"  said  the  duke, 

'  The  quay,  or  jetty,  at  York  House.     The  quays  on  the  river 
Biile  were  called  bridges. 
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"yet  will  I  drink  of  my  lord's  wine  as  I  pass ;" 
and  then  a  gentleman  of  my  lord- cardinal's 
brought  the  duke  with  much  reverence  into  the 
cellar,  where  the  duke  drank.  But  when  he  saw 
and  perceived  no  cheer  to  him  was  made,  he 
changed  colour,  and  so  departed." " 

As  he  descended  the  Thames,  and  drew  near 
the  city,  his  barge  was  hailed  and  boarded  by 
Sir  Henry  Marney,  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
who  attached  him  as  a  traitor  in  the  king's  name. 
The  duke  was  carried  on  shore,  and  conveyed 
through  Thames  Street  to  the  Tower,  to  the  gi-eat 
astonishment  and  regi-et  of  the  people.  This  was 
on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  13th  of  May  he 
was  put  upon  his  trial  as  a  j^eer,  but  not  before 
a  full  house  assembled  in  a  parliamentary  man- 
ner. Seventeen  peers  chosen  by  the  king,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  high-steward,  constitu- 
ted the  ti'ibunal.  He  was  charged  with  tempting 
Friar  Hopkins  to  make  traitorous  prophecies^ 
by  means  of  messages  and  personal  conferences ; 
with  having  tampered  with  the  king's  servants 
and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  means  of  presents 
and  promises;  with  having  declared  his  deter- 
mination, in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  lord-cardinal  and  some 
others,  and  then  to  seize  the  government,  &c.,  &c. 
At  first  Buckingham  pleaded  that  nothing  in 
the  indictment  amounted  to  an  overt  act,  and 
that,  therefore,  even  in  the  showing  of  the  pro- 
secution, there  was  no  guilt  of  treason ;  but  Fi- 
neux,  the  chief -justice,  laid  it  down  as  good  law, 
that  there  was  treason  in  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  that  words  spoken  without  any 
overt  act  were  evidence  enough.  The  duke, 
then,  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  replied  to 
the  indictment,  charge  by  charge,  denied  his  guilt 
in  every  particular,  and  boldly  demanded  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses.  Hopkins  the 
proj^het,  De  la  Court  his  confessor,  Perk  his 
chancellor,  and  Sir  Charles  Knevitt,  his  own  cow- 
sin,  and  formerly  his  steward,  were  brought  into 
court.  All  these  individuals  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  where,  according  to  the  dark 
practices  of  those  days,  they  may  have  been  tor- 
tured, or  threatened  with  torture,  or  corrupted 
by  money  and  promises.  They  all  persisted  in 
their  story ;  but  the  most  determined  evidence 
against  him  was  that  of  his  cousin  Knevitt.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  to  pronounce  sentence,  for 
the  seventeen  peers  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) unanimously  found  him  guilty ;  and  the 
hardy  soldier,  the  victor  of  Flodden  Field,  tliough 
he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  oppose  a  jealous 
tyrant,  wept  like  a  child  as  he  spoke.  Bucking- 
liam  replied,  with  a  manly  voice,  "My  Lord  of 
Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  a  ti'aitor  should 
be  said  unto ;  but  I  was  never  none.     Still,  my 


•^  Hall,  Chron. 
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lords,  I  nothing  malign  you  for  that  you  have 
done  unto  me.  May  the  eternal  God  forgive  you 
my  death,  as  I  do !  I  shall  never  sue  to  the  king 
for  life,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  prince,  and  more 
grace  may  come  from  him  than  I  desire.  I  de- 
sire you,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  pray 
for  me."  The  edge  of  the  axe  was  then  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  was  led  to  his  barge.  He 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  implore  the 
king's  mercy,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  sheriffs 
led  him  from  his  dungeon  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower-hill.  He  was  as  undaunted  in  sight  of 
the  block  as  he  had  been  before  his  j  udges  ;  and 
he  died  as  brave  men  die — firmly  and  meekly, 
without  bravado.  As  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold, 
the  peoj^le  groaned  and  lamented,  for  they  were 
not  yet  brutalized  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of 
such  executions.  "God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! " 
exclaims  one  who  reported  his  trial ;  "  for  he  was 
a  most  wise  and  noble  jirince,  and  the  mirror  of 
all  courtesy.'" 

It  was  while  the  blood  of  Buckingham  was 
fresh  upon  him  that  Henry  set  himself  up  as  the 
defender  and  champion  of  the  holy  (Roman) 
mother  church.  The  Reformation  was  begun 
by  Luther  in  earnest  in  the  year  1517.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  great  Reformer  had  been  eagerly 
received  by  many  minds  in  England,  where  a 
respect  for  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  been  on 
the  decline,  and  where  the  seed  scattered  by 
Wyckliffe  had  never  been  entirely  extir^jated. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1521,  Wolsey  issued  orders 
to  all  the  bishops  of  England  to  seize  all  hereti- 
cal books,  or  books  containing  Martin  Luther's 
errors.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  three 
days  after  Buckingham's  execution,  Henry  wrote, 
with  his  own  hand,  a  fiery  letter  to  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, denouncing  "this  fire  which  hath  been 
kindled  by  Luther,  and  fanned  by  the  arts  of 
the  devil;"  and  calling  upon  Louis,  as  a  good 
Christian,  to  exterminate  Luther,  and  burn  both 
him  and  his  books. - 

But,  as  Henry  had  not  the  power  to  burn  the 
Reformer,  he  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy,  be- 
ing led  thereto  by  a  wish  of  showing  his  scholas- 
tic learning,  and  of  pleasing  the  court  of  Rome, 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Louis  XII. 
was  lying  under  ban,  had  threatened  to  deprive 
the  French  kings  of  their  title  of  "Most  Chris- 
tian," and  to  give  it  to  Henry  and  his  successors, 
the  Kings  of  England.  Another  incentive  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  Luther  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Henry's  fa- 
vourite author.  Thus  animated,  and  with  plenty 
of  priests  and  able  scholars  to  supply  fuel  to  his 
zeal,  and  give  polemical  point  to  his  pen,  Henry 
wrote  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 


^  State  TnaU;  Herbert;  Hall;   Stow, 
2  Geddes,  Hist.  Riform. 
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ments,  which,  as  he  fondly  conceived,  smashed 
Luther  and  all  his  doctrines.  In  the  month  of 
October,  Clark,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
presented  this  book  to  the  pope  in  full  consistory; 
and  Leo  X.,  after  giving  himself  leisure  to  read 
the  treatise,  was  pleased  to  declare,  in  an  express 
bull,  that  he  found  it  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of 
ecclesiastical  grace,  and  that  he  rendered  thanks 
to  God  for  having  insjiired  the  king  to  wi-ite  it 
for  the  defence  of  the  blessed  faith.  In  the  same 
bull  he  formally  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title 
of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  as  a  glorious  and 
christianly  addition  to  his  other  styles.^ 

While  Henry  was  thus  seeking  distinction  by 
the  pen,  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  fightino- 
for  worldly  dominion.  The  French  king  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  sword.  Encouraged  by  a  for- 
midable revolt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  des- 
potic government  of  Charles,  he  marched  an 
army  to  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  overran  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Thus 
far  the  insurgents  of  Spain  looked  on  with  indif- 
ference; but  when  the  French  rashly  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Castile  the  Sjianiards  of  all  parties  flew 
to  arms,  and  not  only  drove  them  back,  but  also 
recovered  Navarre  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  At 
the  same  time  Francis  and  his  auxiliaries  threat- 
ened the  emperor  with  an  invasion  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  the  French  king  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  north  than  in  the  south;  and,  to 
increase 'his  embai-rassments,  Leo  X.  threw  uji 
his  alliance,  and  contracted  a  new  one  with  the 
emperor.  At  this  crisis  Francis  applied  for  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Henry,  who  immediately 
engaged  to  act  as  a  most  impartial  umpire,  and 
then  sent  Wolsey,  not  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  arrangement,  but  to  concert  measures 
with  Charles  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  cardinal  arbitrator— for 
the  whole  business  was  intrusted  to  him — em- 
barked at  Dover  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  landed 
on  the  same  day  at  Calais  with  a  magnificent 
train,  including  lords,  bishops,  doctors  learned 
in  the  law,  and  knights  and  squires  out  of  num- 
ber. At  Calais  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Charles  and  by  ambassadors  from  Francis,  and 
of  com-se  he  found  the  pretensions  of  these  diplo- 
matists irreconcilable.  Upon  this,  with  the  al- 
leged design  of  disposing  the  emperor  to  more 
pacific  measures,  but  with  the  real  intention  of 
completing  the  hostile  league  against  France,  he 
repaired  in  all  his  pomp  to  the  city  of  Bruges, 
where  Charles  received  him  with  wonderful  re- 
spect.^ "  He  spent  a  huge  mass  of  money  in  that 
ambassage,  not  against  his  will ;  for  he  by  all 
means  sought  the  emperor's  favour,  hoping  that 
Leo  X.,  although  much  younger  than  he,  either 

'  Wilkins,  Concilia;  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wolseij ;  Capefigiie,  Hiit. 
de  la  Reforme.  *  Tytler, 
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cut  off  by  treachery  or  his  own  intemperance, 
might  leave  the  world  before  him ;  and  then 
were  it  no  hard  matter  for  him,  being  under- 
propped by  the  emperor  and  our  king,  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Papacy." ' 

Oil  the  19th  of  August  this  impartial  arbitrator 
wrote  from  Bruges  to  his  master  Henry,  telling 
him   that   the   emperor   earnestly  required    his 


Bruges,  the  Principal  Square  ajvd  Tour  des  Halles. 
From  Uelepriere,  Album  rittoresque  de  Bruges. 

grace  forthwith  to  declare  war  against  France, 
and  that  he,  Wolsey,  had  finally  convinced  the 
emperor,  upon  good  reasons  and  grounds,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities against  France  till  Charles  should  pay 
Henry  a  visit  in  England.^  In  the  same  letter 
Wolsey  told  his  master  that  he  had  discussed 
and  debated  with  the  emperor  the  articles  de- 
vised at  Calais  with  the  emperor's  ambassadors 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  (Henry's 
infant  daughter)  with  Charles,  and  that  he  and 
Charles  had  finally  concluded  upon  that  marriage, 
and  settled  the  date  and  all  other  particulars,  all 
which  treaties  were  to  be  kept  strictly  secret  till 
such  time  as  the  emperor  should  speak  with  his 
grace  in  his  realm  of  England.^ 

'  -^^''"/^  Godicin.  2  State  PapeTI. 

3  One  of  Henry's  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  this  treaty  secret 
was,  that  he  might  continue  to  draw  his  pension  from  Francis 
till  the  last  month.  Even  so  late  as  the  •2Stli  of  September,  we 
find  Wolsey  advising  the  king  to  send  hia  ships  and  subjects  to 
Bordeaux  to  load  with  wine  as  usual,  "in  order  to  exclude  such 
siispicions  and  jealousies  from  the  French  king's  mind  as  he 
might  take  by  your  keeping  your  subjects  at  home  more  tlm 
year  than  at  any  other  vintage  heretofore,  whereby  not  onli/  the 
payment  of  your  pension  might  be  stopped,  but  an  inclination 
towards  the  wars  might  be  in  appearance  on  your  part,  whereof 
mauy  inconveniences  might  ensiie."— Letter  from  Wolsey  to 
Henrj-  in  the  British  Sluseum,  and  printed  in  State  Papers. 


Towards  the  end  of  August  the  lord-cardinal 
returned  to  Calais  and  resumed  the  farce  of  the 
pacification  with  the  French  ministers.  It  would 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  diplomatic  abili- 
ties of  the  French  to  suppose  that  they   could 
be  wholly  blind  to  what  was  passing,  or  igno- 
rant of  the  blandishments  of  Charles  at  Bruges. 
They,  however,  kept  their  countenances,  and  even 
received  with  respect  a  plan  of  pacification, 
which  Wolsey  drew  up  in  a  manner  that  he 
knew  the  pride  of  Francis  would  never  ac- 
cept.     The  cardinal  affected  to  lament  his 
obstinacy,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  a 
good  opportunity,  he  pronounced,  as  his  award, 
that  Francis  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the 
war,  and  that  Henry  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
assist  his  ally  the  emperor.     The  mask  was 
now  dropped,  and  the  result  of  Wolsey's  ne- 
gotiations was  disclosed  in  a  league,  signed 
at  Calais  in  the  month  of  October,  between 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.    It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to  check 
the  wicked  ambition  of  France,  and  to  expe- 
dite an  European  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
who  were  gaining  ground  beyond  the  Danube, 
each  of  these  contracting  powers  should  fall 
upon  Francis  from  different  quarters  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  that,  "  for  the  common  good 
of  Christendom,"  the  marriage  between  the 
dauphin  and  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  jmncess  be   man-ied  to  the 
emperor.* 
Hostilities  had  not  been  interrupted  during 
Wolsey's   negotiations,   and   the   results   of   the 
campaign  were  most  adverse  to  Francis.   BeyontI 
the  Alps  the  Italian  league,  headed  by  the  pope, 
and  assisted    by  the   emperor,  had   driven  the 
French  out  of  Milan,  and  taken  possession  of 
nearly   all   their   conquests.      In   the   north    of 
France  the  Imperialists  had  taken  Tournai,  for 
which  Francis  had  recently  paid  so  great  a  price 
to  Henry;  and  all  that  the  French  had  to  set 
off  against  these  losses  was  the  capture  of  Hes- 
din  and  Fuenterrabia.     The  brilliant  success  of 
Leo  X.  was,   however,   closely  followed  by  his 
death.      This   illustrious   member  of   the   great 
Medici  family  was  only  forty-six  years  old.     He 
died  at  the  height  of  glory  and  felicity,  having 
freed  himself,  as  was  thought,  by  the  victory  of 
Milan,  from  all  danger,  and  from  those  incalcu- 
lable expenses  which  had  exhausted  his  treasury, 
and  forced  him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  measures  to 
get  money.     "He  was  a  prince,"  says  the  gi'eat 
Italian  historian,  who  knew  him  intimately,  "in 
whom  there  was  much  to  praise  and  much  to 
blame."* 

Nobody  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of 


*  State  Papers  :  Lord  Herbert  ;   Hall ;   Guicciardiiii. 
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Leo  than  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  informed  of 
the  event  in  a  wondei-fully  short  space  of  time, 
and  who  instantly  sent  messengers  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  his  promises,  and  despatched  Secre- 
tary Pace  to  Rome  to  manage  his  interests  with 
the  conclave.  As  the  conclave  began  its  close 
sittings  on  the  27th  of  December,  there  was  not 
much  time  for  intrigue.  Thirty-nine'  cardinals 
deliberated  for  twenty-three  days  on  the  choice 
of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  their  de- 
liberations were  as  stormy  as  if  they  had  met 
to  elect  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  The 
candidate  that  stai'ted  with  the  most  advantages 
was  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  had  recently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  Lombardy. 
Giulio,  indeed,  obtained  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  votes,  and  as  nobody  could  be  elected 
without  having  two- thirds  of  the  suffrages,  it  was 
clear  that  he  could  exclude  any  rival  if  he  could 
not  secure  his  own  election.  He  and  his  j^artizans 
tried  hard  to  weary  out  the  old  cardinals,  whose 
infirmities  made  them  feel  sensibly  the  close  im- 
prisonment and  other  privations  attendant  on  a 
conclave;  but  the  old  men  were  not  easily  beaten, 
and,  as  they  were  resolved  not  to  elect  him,  and 
as  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  pro- 
posing another  candidate — nearly  every  one  of 
them  hoping  that  he  might  be  chosen  himself — ■ 
the  affair  was  drawn  out  to  such  a  length  that 
Giulio  became  uneasy  as  to  business  out  of  doors, 
well  knowing  that  the  interests  of  his  family  re- 
quired his  presence  with  an  army  in  Tuscany. 
One  morning  at  the  scrutiny,  which,  according 
to  form,  was  made  every  day,  the  Medici  party 
most  unexpectedly  proposed  Adrian,  Cardinal  of 
Tortosa,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  who  had  been  tutor 
to  the  emperor,  and  who  was  now  Charles'  confi- 
dential minister,  and  Viceroy  of  Spain.  He  was 
named  without  any  notion  of  his  being  elected, 
and  merely  to  consume  time,  but  a  vote  or  two 
were  tendered  for  him,  and  then  Cajetano,  Car- 
dinal of  San  Sisto,  made  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable oration  in  his  fa,vour,  lauding  his  great 
learning  and  his  many  virtues,  upon  which  a  few 
of  the  cardinals  began  to  yield,  and  then  the  rest, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  if  rather  from 
impulse  than  from  deliberation,  voted  on  the  same 
side;  and,  in  fine,  that  same  morning  Adrian  was 
unanimously  elected  supreme  pontiff.  Those  who 
elected  him  seemed  themselves  astonished  at  what 
they  had  done,  and  not  being  able  to  give  any 
other  reason  to  the  Italians,  who  murmui-ed  at 
this  election  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  they  at- 
tributed the  event  to  the  sudden  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  wdio,  as  they  said,  always  acted 
directly  upon  the  hearts  of  the  cardinals  in  their 


>  The  decensed  pope  (Leo  X.)  liad  greatly  augmented  the 
Sacred  College.  At  his  own  election  only  tweutj-four  cardinals 
Lad  voted. 
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elections  of  jjoi^es — "as  if  that  pure  Spirit  would 
deign  to  occupy  souls  full  of  ambition  and  in- 
credible cupidity,  and  almost  all  the  slaves  of 
luxurious,  not  to  say  dishonest  jileasures."-  The 
Italian  historians  do  not  intimate  that  the  em- 
jiei^or  had  influenced  this  election  of  his  precep- 
tor; but  when  the  thoughts  of  the  conclave  were 
once  turned  in  that  direction,  there  were  no 
doubt  many  who  paid  respect  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  Imi^erialists  in  Italy  and  in  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  as  the  name  of  Wolsey  seems 
never  to  have  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a  candi- 
date, it  is  quite  certain  that  Charles  had  not  kept 
his  promises  with  the  English  favourite.  Wolsey, 
however,  showed  no  ill-humour  at  the  time;  and 
he,  in  common  with  several  of  his  scarlet  bro- 
thers, probably  consoled  himself  for  his  pr-esent 
disappointment  by  the  thought  that  Adrian  was 
an  infirm  old  man,  not  likely  to  wear  the  tiara 
long.  At  his  order  Secretary  Pace  remained  at 
Rome,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  pope,  to 
congratulate  the  holy  father  in  his  name,  and  to 
solicit  from  him  the  necessary  confirmation  or 
renewal  of  his  high  authority  as  Legate  of  Eng- 
land. 

Francis,  who  Knew  the  volatile  temper  of  the 
English  cabinet,  did  not  desjjair  of  making 
Henry  turn  once  more.  He  administered  the 
most  copious  doses  to  his  vanity — he  humbled 
himself  in  a  jjainful  manner — he  spoke  of  paying 
more  money;  but,  finding  that  all  this  had  no 
effect,  he  stopped  the  payment  of  Henry's  pen- 
sion, laid  an  embai'go  on  the  English  shipping  in 
his  ports,  and  seized  the  goods  of  the  English 
merchants.*  This  brought  on  a  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities at  an  awkward  time,  and  some  two  months 
sooner  than  Wolsey  had  calculated.  As  soon  as 
Henry  learned  the  seizure  of  his  w4ne-ships  he 
flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  as  if  Francis  had 
betrayed  him:  he  confined  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  his  house,  ordered  the  instant  arrest  of 
all  Frenchmen  in  London,  and  sent  his  defiance 
to  Francis  by  Clarencieux  king-at-arms.  Henry 
was  now  in  the  humour  which  the  emperor 
wished  for ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  Charles  V. 
landed  at  Dover,  to  pay  his  promised  visit.  Wol- 
sey met  him  at  the  landing-place,  and,  after  a 
loving  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  arm  to 
Dover  Castle,  where  the  king,  in  his  usual  state, 
soon  waited  upon  him.  In  the  war  they  were  to 
make  together  the  emperor  counted  much  upon 
the  naval  forces  of  England;  and  Henry  now 
took  gi-eat  pride  in  showing  him  over  the  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs.  On  the  following  day 
the  emperor  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Green- 
wich, where  he  reverently  asked  a  blessing  of  liis 


"  Guieeia.rdini. 

^  All  the  ships  which  Henry,  by  Wolsey's  advice,  had  sent  or 
allowed  to  go  to  Bordeaux,  were  seized. 
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auut  Catlieriue,   and  wliere  he  saw  her  infant 
daughter,  his  destined  wife.      "  Henry,  being  a 
noble  prince,  and  one  that  scorned   money  as 
much  as  any  one  breathing,  was  glad  of  the  em- 
peror's coming;  yet  was  his  treasury  very  bare, 
and  so  great  a  guest  could  not  be  entertained 
without  a  great  expense."     But  not  even  the 
prospect   of  empty  coffers   and   embarrassment 
could  cure  this  gorgeous  king  of  his  passion  for 
display,  and  finery,  and  feasting.     By  his  orders 
the  most  expensive  preparations  were  made  in 
London,  and  he  conducted  the  emperor  into  the 
city  iu  triumph.     Amidst  the  pomps  and  page- 
antries   of   this  entrance,  it  is   only  worthy  of 
notice  that  Sir  Thomas  More  welcomed  the  em- 
])eror  in  a  choice  oration,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  two  mighty  monarchs  upon  the  love 
and  amity  which  was  between  them.   From  Lon- 
don Henry  conducted  his  guest  to  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, where  Charles,  with   great  pomp,  was  in- 
stalled knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  upon  Corpus 
Christi  Day  these  two   princes,   having  on  the 
robes  of  the  order,  heard  mass  in   their  stalls, 
and  then,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  solemnly 
swore,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  their  new  league.     Eight  days  were 
spent,   more   in   pleasure   than  in  business,   at 
Windsor,  and  then  the  sovereigns  went  to  Win- 
chester, and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton, 
where  the  emperor's  fleet  of  180  sail,  of  all  sizes, 
had  come  to  anchor.     In  every  town  which  the 
emperor  visited  some  costly  jiageaut  was  exhi- 
bited, and  for  every  day  of  the  six  weeks  he 
spent  in  England  some  feast  or  other  entertain- 
ment was  devised.     The  business  transacted  lies 
in  a  very  small  compass  :  Charles  still  further 
pledged  himself  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  the 
king's  only  child,  and  agreed  to  indemnify  Henry 
for  the  loss  of  the  pension  from  the  French  king ; 
but,  while  he  made  this  promise,  he  managed  to 
]ji-ocure  a  present  payment  or  loan  in  hard  cash 
from  his  impoverished  and  thoughtless  ally — for 
Chai'les,  with  all  his  dominions,  was  poor  at  this 
time.     It  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  power 
should  begin  a  war  with  an  army  of  40,000  men ; 
and  that,  while  the  English  invaded  the  north  of 
France,  the  em])eror  should  fall  upon  the  de- 
voted kingdom  both  on  the  east  and  the  south, 
where  he  promised  to  conquer  the  old  English 
]n-ovince  of  Guienne  for  his  ally.     On  the  6th  of 
July  Charles  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Spain.' 

The  Earl  of  Sm-rey  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Ireland,  where  his  government  was  very  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Irish.  He  was  now  recalled, 
and  put  iu  command  of  all  the  king's  navy-, 
as  High-admiral  of  England.  Surrey  escorted 
Charles  to  the  coast  of  Spain,^  and  on  his  return 


'  Hall;  Lord  HtrheH :   Godicin;  Rymer;  State  Papers. 
-  In  compliment  to  his  uncle  Henry,  the  emperor  had  given 
Surn^y  the  nominal  command  of  his  own  fleet. 


ravaged  the  French  coast,  and  bm-ned  the  town 
of  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  together   with   "some 
right  fair  castles,  goodly  houses,  and  proper  piles."' 
This  was  a  paltry  way  of  commencing  what  was 
intended  to  be  such  a  great  war ;  but,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  treasmy,  Henry   encountered 
many  difficulties  in  raising  an  army,  and  at  last, 
instead  of  sending  40,000  men  to  France,  he  only 
sent  15,000  or  16,000.     Now  was  Wolsey  thrown 
upon  those  rocks  which  made  a  wreck  of  his  re- 
maining popularity.     He  raised  a  forced  loan  of 
£20,000  fi-om  the  mei'chauts  of  London,  and  after 
very  short  respite,  iu  order  to  get  more  money, 
he  called  the  citizens  before  him.     On  the  20tli 
day  of  August  the  mayor,  aldermen,   and   the 
most  substantial  commoners  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, stood  trembling  before  the    lord-cardinal, 
who  declared  to  them  that  the  king  had  appoint- 
ed commissioners  tlu^ough  the  whole  i-ealm  to 
make  inquest  into  the  state  of  men's  private  pro- 
perty, and  "  to  swear  every  man  of  what  value 
he  was  in  moveables,  the  more  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  defence  oft/us  realm."    "  Wherefore,  in  con- 
venient time,"  continued  Wolsey  to  the  London- 
ers, "  certify  to  me  the  number  of  all  such  as  be 
worth  .£100  and  upwai-ds,  to  the  intent  I  may 
swear  them  of  their  values :  for,  fii-st,  the  king 
asketh  of  you  your  loving  hearts  and  due  obedi- 
ence, and,  when  the  value  is  taken,  he  desii-eth 
07ili/  the  tenth  part  of  goods  and  lands,  which  is 
the  least  reasonable  thing  that  you  can  aid  your 
prince  with.     I  think  every  one  of  you  will  offer 
no  less."     The  aldermen  returned  to  their  wards, 
and  named  such  as  were  esteemed  merchants  and 
dealers  of  substance,  who  thereuj^ou  waited  on 
the  lord-cardinal,  and  humbly  besought  him  not 
to  exact  an  oath  as  to  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty— "  because  the  tiiie  valuation  to  them  was 
unknown,  as  many  an  honest  man's  credit  was 
better  than  his  substance,"  and  therefore  they 
dreaded  the  peril  of  perjury.     "  Well,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "  since  you  dread  the  crime  of  perjuiy, 
it  is  a  sign  of  gi-ace;  and  therefore  I  will,  for  you, 
borrow  of  the  king  a  little.     Make  you  your  bills 
of  your  own  value,  according  to  what  you  esteem 
your  credit,  and  then  more  business  needeth  not; 
for  you  see  what  two  costly  armies  the  king  hath 
already  both  against  France  and  Scotland;  there- 
fore, now  show  youi'selves  like  loving  subjects, 
for  you  be  able  enough.     I  dare  swear  the  sub- 
stance of  Loudon  is  no  less  worth  than  two  mil- 
lions of  gold."     •'  Then,"  said  the  citizens,  "  we 
would  to  God  that  it  were  so;  and  the  city  is  sore 
afflicted  by  the  great  occupying  of  strangers." 
"  Well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  it  shall  be  redi*essed 
if  I  Live ;  but,  on  Saturday  next,  I  shall  apjjoint 
one  to  receive  your  bills,  and  he  that  is  of  credit 
more  than  substance,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  I 
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will  be  secret  and  good  to  him."  "  Thus,"  con- 
cludes the  chronicler,  "  the  citizens  departed  in 
great  agony,  saying  that,  at  the  last  loan,  some 
lent  the  fifth  part,  and  now,  to  have  the  tenth 
part  taken,  was  too  much.  Great  was  the  mourn- 
intr  of  the  common  people,  as  it  is  ever  in  such 
cases  of  payments.  But,  in  the  end,  one  Dr. 
Tonnys,  a  secretary  to  the  cardinal,  came  to  the 
cha]3ter-honse  of  St.  Paul's,  and  to  him  the  citi- 
zens brought  in  their  bills,  and  on  their  honesty 
they  were  received,  which  values  afterwards  turn- 
ed them  to  displeasure.  The  spirituality  made  siiit 
to  my  lord-cardinal,  that  no  temporal  man  should 
sit  to  examine  them,  or  be  privy  to  their  posses- 
sions and  goods.  Wherefore,  bishops  and  abbots 
were  appointed  to  take  the  value  of  their  sub- 
stance."' Wolsey,  however,  promised  that  the 
lenders  of  money  should  be  paid  soon,  ovit  of  the 
first  subsidy  voted  by  parliament,  which  it  was 
intended  to  summon. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Surrey  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  had  been 
collected  at  Calais,  and  which  consisted  of  about 
11,000  men  paid  by  the  king,  3000  volunteers, 
and  1000  horse,  composed  of  Germans,  Flemings, 
Walloous,  and  Spaniards.  The  season  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  army  was  none  of  the  best. 
They  marched  through  Artois  to  the  banks  of 
the  Somme,  cai-ef ully  avoiding  the  fortified  towns, 
and  burning  all  the  defenceless  places,  villages, 
farm-houses,  and  cottages.  The  French,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Vend6me,  wonlci  not 
hazard  a  battle,  but  they  harassed  the  English 
incessantly,  and  frequently  cut  off  their  supplies. 
The  weather  fought  for  the  French  ;  incessant 
rains  fell ;  and  these,  wdth  cold  and  bad  provisions, 
brought  a  dysentery  into  Surrey's  camp.  Here- 
upon the  foreign  hoi'se  took  their  leave,  and  re- 
tired to  Bethune  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober the  earl  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Calais, 
having  done  worse  than  nothing.^ 

In  the  meantime  Francis  had  exerted  himself 
to  keep  the  English  at  home.  He  opened  a  cor- 
respondence in  Ireland  with  the  members  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Desmond,  who  were  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  the  English,  and 
induced  the  earl  to  sign  a  treaty  and  to  take  up 
arms,  under  a  promise  of  an  annual  pension  and 
the  assistance  of  a  French  army.^  The  earl  kept 
his  part  of  the  engagement,  and  greatly  embar- 
rassed Henry's  Irish  government,  but  Francis 
failed  in  his,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Desmonds  were 

'  HciU.  2  Lord  Herbert;  Hall;  State  Papers;    Villaret. 

■'  According  to  this  wild  treaty  Ireland  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Desmonds,  and  Richard  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the 
imfortunate  duke  beheaded  in  the  Tower  in  1513,  and  male 
representative  of  the  liouse  of  York.  This  Richard  de  la  Pole 
was  in  the  French  service.  In  1525,  about  three  yeara  after  the 
Irish  treaty,  he  was  killed  in  Italy,  fighting  gallantly  in  tlie 
battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  was  taken  prisoner. 


left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  English  court. 
At  the  same  time  Francis  negotiated  with  his 
old  allies  the  Scots,  whose  last  truce  with  Eng- 
land had  recently  expired,  and  who  were  incensed 
at  the  intermeddling  in  their  affairs  and  the 
treacherous  policy  of  Henry's  ministers.  Mar- 
garet, the  queen-dowager  and  regent,  had  some 
good  qualities,  but  she  too  closely  resembled  her 
brother  Henry  to  make  a  wise  ruler.  Being, 
like  him,  of  a  very  amorous  disposition,  she  cast 
her  eyes  about  her  for  a  second  husband  imme- 
diately after  the  tragedy  of  Flodden  Field;  an<l 
as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  of  which  James  had  left  her  enceinte,  she 
married  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  now  the 
head  of  the  powerful  house  of  Douglas,  but  who 
was  young,  inexperienced,  and  weak-headed,  witli 
little  to  recommend  him  beyond  a  handsome, 
showy  person,  and  a  few  courtly  accomplish- 
ments. By  the  will  of  her  late  husband  James — 
which  provided  for  the  case  of  her  remarrying — 
Margaret  now  forfeited  the  ^^ost  of  regent;  and 
a  jiai-ty  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  opposed  to 
her  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  had  the  keeping  of 
the  young  King  James,  and  his  infant  brother, 
who  was  named  Alexander,  and  created  Duke  of 
Ross.  From  this  moment  Scotland  was  split 
into  two  fui-ious  factions — the  English  i:)arty,  at 
the  head  of  which  w^ere  Margaret  and  Angus ; 
and  the  French  party,  which  embraced  the  mass 
of  the  nobility,  and  was  supported  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.*  An  irregular  kind  of  civil 
war  broke  out,  in  which  the  queen-mother  and 
her  new  husband  Angus  were  hard  pressed;  and 
thus  Margaret  was  compelled  more  than  ever  to 
consult  with  her  brother,  who,  apparently  caring- 
very  little  for  what  befel  her,  made  use  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  in  acquiring,  by  the  most 
crooked  means,  an  influence  over  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Henry's  principal  agent  in 
these  dark  transactions  was  Lord  Dacre,  one  of 
the  English  heroes  of  Flodden,  and  a  man  of,  at 
least,  as  much  craft  and  cunning  as  bravery. 

At  this  crisis  the  Scottish  nobility  pressed  for 
the  immediate  return  from  France  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1515,  the 
duke  arrived  in  the  Clyde,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only 
person  likely  to  tranquillize  the  country,  and 
preserve  its  threatened  independence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Albany,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  large  majority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
took  upon  himself  the  trying  office  of  regent. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  carry  his 
devotion  to  France  to  an  excess  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  that  with  which  the  opposite  faction  pi'os- 
trated  themselves  to  England.  Nor  was  he  long 
in  showing  that  he  was  deficient  in  talents  for 
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government — if  not  actually  wanting  in  courage. 
At  the  same  time,  every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
was  filled  with  spies  and  agents  in  the  pay  of 
England,  who  penetrated,  by  means  of  money, 
all  the  secrets  of  the  council-table;  and  the  faction 
in  the  scale  of  which  the  Douglases  and  the 
Homes  threw  their  entire  weight  was  heavy 
enough  to  crush  a  king.  Notwithstanding  the 
decisions  of  the  parliament,  who  knew  in  what 
dangerous  keeping  they  were  likely  to  be,  Mar- 
garet had  got  possession  of  the  young  king  and 
his  brother;  and  one  of  Albany's  first  measures 
was  to  make  sure  of  their  not  being  carried  off 
to  England.  He  summoned  a  paidiament,  which 
met  at  Edinburgh,  and  named  eight  lords,  out 
of  which  number  four  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot; 
and  from  these  four  the  queen-mother  was  to 
select  three  to  have  charge  of  the  princes.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  Margaret  was  not  to  be 
tmsted,  but  it  seemed  an  odious  thing  to  sepa- 
rate the  mother  from  her  children;  and  though 
this  was  not,  in  strictness,  the  intention  of  the 
government,  it  was  easy  for  the  queen  to  assei't 
that  it  was,  and  to  take  up  a  position  where  she 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  backed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 

The  queen-dowager,  however,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  hold  Edinburgh  Castle,  suddenly  re- 
moved with  her  children  to  Stirling,  where  her 
party  was  strong.  After  some  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, the  Regent  Albany  ordered  Riithven  and 
Borthwick  to  blockade  Stirling  Castle.  The 
powerful  Lord  Home  now  fled  from  the  capital 
to  Newark  Castle,  upon  the  Borders ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  Margaret's  husband,  retired  with- 
in his  estates  and  armed  his  vassals.  Albany, 
accompanied  by  all  the  Scottish  peers,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  and  by  an  army,  proceeded  in 
person  to  Stirling,  where  the  queen  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender;  for  none  of  her  adherents 
seemed  disposf^d  to  stand  a  siege  for  her  sake. 
The  regent  was  respectful  and  moderate  ;  but  he 
declared  that  Angus  and  Home  were  proved 
traitors,  who  had  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  were  then  actu- 
ally in  arms.  Home  presently  threw  himself 
openly  into  the  arms  of  England,  and  concerted 
measui-es  with  Lord  Daere.  Having  committed 
the  two  princes  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  earl- 
marshal  and  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Borthwick, 
Albany  proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Home.  Margaret  applied  to 
Lord  Dacre  ;  and  Home  requested  the  assistance 
of  an  English  army,  telling  the  lord-warden  that 
Scotland  lay  open  to  invasion,  and  that  King 
Henry  might  easily  destroy  his  enemies  there, 
and  remodel  the  government  according  to  his 
own  interests  and  wishes.  Assured  of  speedy 
assistance,  Home  seized  the  strong  tower  of  Blac- 


ater,  situated  a  little  within  the  Scottisli  frontier, 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Berwick, 
where  the  English  had  a  strong  garrison.  The 
object  of  this  move  was  presently  seen — for  Mar- 
garet absconded  from  Edinburgh,  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  Border  tower.  The  regent  soon 
followed  her  with  a  considerable  ai-my,  offering, 
however,  liberal  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
Margaret  arrogantly  rejected.  Meanwhile,  though 
Dacre  had  strongly  recommended  an  invasion, 
no  English  army  made  its  appearance,  and,  after 
a  few  vicissitudes,  the  queen  and  her  husband 
Angus,  and  her  prime  ally  Home,  were  obliged 
to  flee  across  the  frontiers  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Henry.  The  king,  for  honour  of  his 
sister,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  kept  solemn 
jousts,  wherein  he  himself,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Nicholas  Carew,  answered 
all  comers.  But  Margaret,  at  the  time,  was  sadly 
in  want  of  money,  and  for  this  she  applied  to  my 
lord-cardinal  in  a  very  humble  tone  indeed.'  Be- 
fore her  public  reception  in  the  English  coui-t, 
Angus,  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  I'ecently 
borne  a  daughter,"  deserted  her,  and  returned 
into  Scotland  ;  and  Home  either  accompanied 
him  or  followed  soon  after.  They  both  made 
their  peace  with  the  Regent  Albany,  who  re- 
stored them  to  all  their  estates  and  honours. 
Margaret  now  inveighed  as  bitterly  against  An- 
gus as  against  Albany,  whom,  however,  a  short 
time  before,  she  had  accused  of  poisoning  her 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Ross,  who  appears  to 
have  died  of  one  of  the  many  diseases  incident 
to  childhood.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had  been  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  to  extremities  by  the 
startling  successes  of  Francis  in  Italy.  But  things 
were  now  somewhat  changed  in  this  most  change- 
able of  cabinets;  and  Henry  dictated  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  three  estates  of  Scotland,  command- 
ing rather  than  I'ecommeuding  them  to  drive  the 
Regent  Albany  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  one,  by 
neai'nei3s  of  blood,  suspicious  and  dangerous  to 
the  young  king,  his  very  dear  nephew.  The 
Scottish  parliament  told  the  arrogant  dictator 
that  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  soi't,  and  that 
they  were  resolved  manfully  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  country,  or  to  over- 
throw their  existing  government.^  This  passed 
in  the  month  of  July,  1516.  But  the  English 
wai'den  was  at  his  dirty  work,  and  his  intrigues 
were  but  too  successful  in  re-animating  the  spirit 
of  faction.  On  the  23d  of  August,  Dacre  wrote 
from  Kirkoswald  to  my  lord-cardinal,  telling 
Wolsey  of  his    great  doings.      "I   labour   and 


'  See  her  letter  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis'  Collection. 

^  She  was  delivered  only  seven  days  after  her  flight  from 
Blacater  into  England,  and  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Morpeth 
when  Angus  forsook  her  to  return  to  Scotland.  The  child  was 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  afterwards  mother  of  D-^mley,  the 
hapless  husband  of  Mary  Quaen  of  Scots.  '  Ri/mer. 
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studies,"  says  this  noble  lord,  "  all  that  I  can,  to 
make  division  and  debate;  .  .  .  .  and,  for  that 
intended  purjjose,  in  that  behalf  I  have  the  master 
of  Kilmaurs  kept  in  my  house  secretly,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  parties  in  Scotland,  as  the 
queen  can  declare  unto  your  grace;  ....  and 
also  I  have  secret  messages  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  others,  which  I  trust  shall  be  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king's  grace  if  the  said  duke  sub- 
mit not  himself;  and  also  I  hath  400  outlaws  (and 
giveth  them  rewards)  that  burneth  and  destroy- 
eth  daily  in  Scotland — all  being  Scotsmen,  which 
should  be  under  the  obedience  of  Scotland."  ' 

A  new  insurrection  soon  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  and  by  Lennox,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Mure  of  Caldwell;  and  Home,  whom 
no  kindness  could  conciliate,  renewed  his  cor- 
respondence with  Dacre,  whose  hired  traitors 
—  many  of  them  Home's  retainers  —  made  con- 
tinual forays  across  the  Border,  committing  un- 
usual excesses.  The  Regent  Albany  put  down 
the  rising  of  Ai'ran,  Lennox,  and  Glencairn,  and 
pardoned  those  turbulent  barons;  but  when  he 
got  possession  of  the  persons  of  Home  and  his 
brother,  he  immediately  brought  them  to  trial  as 
manifold  traitors,  and  sent  them  to  execution. 
On  the  8th  of  October  their  heads  were  stuck 
above  the  toll-booth  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  regent 
then  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  the  Borders. 
But  seeing  that  Pacre  continued  his  system,  and 
that  Henry  was  inclined  to  raise  an  army,  Al- 
bany thought  his  case  hopeless  unless  he  could 
procure  assistance  from  France ;  and  being  at  the 
same  time  anxious  to  revisit  his  foreign  estates,  he 
requested  the  permission  of  jiarliament  to  go  over 
to  the  French  court  for  four  months.  This  per- 
mission was  reluctantly  granted,  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1517,  Albany  embarked  at  Dumbarton, 
intrusting  the  government  to  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Ai'gyle,  Angus,  and  Arran, 
and  taking  with  him  as  hostages  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  the  great  barons.  Previously  to  his 
departure,  it  had  been  settled  in  parliament  that 
the  queen-mother  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland,  upon  the  condition  of  submitting  and 
enjoying  her  dower  in  tranquillity.  As  soon  as 
Margaret  heard  of  Albany's  arrival  in  France, 
and  not  before,  she  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where 
she  arrived  in  a  very  poor  condition.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  Scotland  when  she  was  suspected 
of  a  fresh  attempt  to  carry  off  the  yoimg  king; 
and  when  the  Borderers,  the  vassals  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Home,  surprised  and  murdered  De  la 
Bastie,  a  brave  and  accomplished  French  officer, 
to  whom  Albany  had  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  marches.  Home  of  "Wedderburn  (whose  wife 


miu. 


was  the  sister  of  Margaret's  husband,  Angus) 
galloped  into  the  town  of  Dunse  with  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman  tied  to  his  saddle- 
bow. In  this  universal  confusion  the  council  of 
regency,  divided  among  themselves,  pursued  no 
imposing  or  consistent  course;  and  Albany,  de- 
spairing, wrote  to  his  old  enemy  Margaret,  re- 
commending her,  if  she  could  unite  the  factions,  to 
take  the  regency  once  more  into  her  own  hands. 
But  Margaret,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  her 
handsome  husband,  insisted  that  Angus  should  be 
regent;  and,  as  this  was  resolutely  opposed  by  a 
lai'ge  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  government  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  council.  Angus,  dis- 
appointed and  irritated,  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
wife:  he  forsook  the  court,  retiring  with  a  mis- 
tress into  Douglasdale.  Margaret  set  no  bounds 
to  her  wrath ;  she  added  the  high  tone  of  a  queen 
to  the  bitterness  of  a  betrayed  wife;  she  heaped 
reproach  upon  reproach,  reminding  him  that  she 
had  pawned  her  jewels  to  support  him  in  his  mis- 
foi'tunes,  and  expressing  her  determination  to 
sue  for  a  divorce.  Her  brother  Henry  at  this 
time  had  no  taste  for  such  proceedings,  and  know- 
ing the  great  power  possessed  by  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  that  Angus  was  a  tool  most  likely 
to  work  for  his  purpose,  he  despatched  a  learned 
friar  to  bring  Margaret  to  a  more  orthodox  way 
of  thinking,  and  to  threaten  her  with  the  serious 
effects  of  his  displeasure.  The  monk  threatened 
her  with  punishment  in  the  next  world  as  well 
as  in  this;  telling  her  that  she.  was  labouring 
under  some  damnable  delusion,  and  hinting  very 
broadly  that  her  own  conjugal  behaviour  had  not 
been  irreproachable,  and  that  Angus  might  re- 
tort her  charge  of  adultery.  Margaret  trembled, 
and,  at  the  command  of  her  brother,  submitted 
to  a  hollow  reconciliation  with  her  husband  in 
the  summer  of  1518.  Angus,  not  satisfied  with 
his  share  in  the  council  of  regency,  soon  attempt- 
ed to  monopolize  the  entire  power,  and  hence 
arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him  and  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  in  which  blood  was  spilt,  and  nearly 
every  kind  of  injustice  committed.  Archibald 
Douglas,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Angus,  expelled 
Arran  from  his  post  of  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  then  considered  a  very  important  ad- 
dition to  the  earl's  other  employments.  When 
Arran  attempted  to  enter  Edinburgh  he  was  set 
upon  by  an  armed  mob,  who  killed  and  wounded 
some  of  his  attendants;  and  then  Sir  James  Ha- 
milton, commonly  called  the  Bastard  of  Arran, 
slew  one  Gawin,  a  carpenter,  a  friend  of  Angus 
and  a  leader  of  the  mob.  About  the  same  time 
Home  of  "Wedderbura,  who  had  recently  killed 
De  la  Bastie,  cut  off  the  prior  of  Coldingham  with 
six  of  his  familv  upon  which  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  took 
possession  of  the  said  priory.    There  was  nothing 
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in  Scotland  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  govern- 
ment; but  in  1520  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  Beaton, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  council  of  regency. 
At  a  moment  when  they  fancied  that  Angus  had 
not  many  of  his  partizans  with  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  assembled  their  friends  in  the  church 
of  the  Blackfriars.  Gavin  Douglas,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Duukekl,  an  uncle  of  Angus,  presented 
himself  at  this  meeting  as  a  peace-maker,  and  re- 
monstrated against  their  intention  of  arresting 
Angus — for  this,  he  soon  saw,  was  the  real  object 
of  the  meeting.  Beaton  struck  his  breast  with 
his  right  hand,  declaring,  on  his  conscience,  that 
they  had  no  evil  intentions  against  the  earl;  but 
the  archbishop  wore  armour  under  his  rochet, 
and  the  steel  plates  rattled  as  he  struck  his 
breast.  "  Ha !  my  lord !"  cried  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  "yonr  conscience  is  not  sound;  did  you 
not  hear  it  clatter?"  "While  the  meeting  in  the 
chui'ch  of  the  Blackfiiars  were  deliberating,  An- 
gus appeared  upon  the  causeway  with  a  formid- 
able body  of  400  spearmen,  and  a  band  of  Bor- 
derers led  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  fierce  Home 
of  Wedderburn,  At  this  sight  Sir  Patrick  Ha- 
milton, the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  rushed 
into  the  street,  and,  with  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  retainers,  fell  like  a  madman  upon  the 
Douglases.  Angus  pressed  forward  and  slew  Sir 
Patrick  on  the  causeway  with  his  own  hand,  in- 
tending also  to  have  killed  his  brother  the  earl. 
The  party  of  Ai-ran  collected  to  the  rescue,  and 
after  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  the  earl  was 
driven  out  of  the  city,  and  his  friend,  Archbisho]) 
Beaton,  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Giles'  Church.' 

Angus  and  his  party  now  remained  for  a  time 
absolute  masters  of  the  capital,  where  they  speed- 
ily removed  the  heads  of  Lord  Hbme  and  his  bro- 
ther from  the  toll-booth.  Arran  and  his  friends, 
with  the  young  king  and  the  queen-mother,  oc- 
cupied Stirling  Castle.  In  the  following  year 
(1521)  Margaret,  incensed  almost  as  much  against 
her  overbearing  brother  Henry,  as  against  her 
husband  Angus,  wrote  with  her  o\vu  hand  to 
entreat  Albany  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  government.  Albany, 
who  was  probably  urged  by  the  French  court, 
which  was  most  anxious  to  embarrass  Henry, 
sailed  from  France,  and  landed  in  the  Gareloch 
on  the  19th  of  November.  He  proceeded  forth- 
with to  Stirling,  where  Margaret,  very  change- 


'  Lfshii:  Flnly;rton:  Ti/tler;  Letter  from  "Wolsey  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler. 

-  Letter  in  the  British  JIuseum,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler. 
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*  Henry,  who  did  not  as  yet  foresee  how  he  was  shortly  to  vex 
the  ear  of  Rome  with  a  suit  of  that  kind,  felt  or  pretended  great 
horror  at  his  sister's  applying  for  a  divorce.  The  following 
passage  fi-om  a  letter  of  Wolsey's  was  meant  to  comfort  him  on 


ful  in  her  affections,  received  himAvith  transports 
of  joy,  and  with  such  familiarity  as  excited  scan- 
dalous rumours.  The  busy  Lord  Dacre  told  the 
king,  his  master,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  day, 
she  was  closeted  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
with  Albany,  taking  no  heed  of  appearances.^ 

The  restored  regent  summoned  a  parliament, 
and  cited  Angus  and  the,  Doviglases  before  it;  but 
the  now  discarded  husband  of  Margaret,  with 
several  of  his  adherents,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Kirk  of  Steyle,  near  the  Borders,  whence  they 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Henry  by  means  of 
Angus'  uncle.  Bishop  Gavin  Douglas,  who  was 
a  better  poet  than  politician,  ami  who  had  more 
genius  than  morality  or  patriotism.  At  the  same 
time  they  raised  a  loud  outcry  against  Margaret's 
immoralities,  accusing  her,  among  other  things,  of 
a  design  to  put  aside  her  son,  to  marry  her  lover 
Albany,  and  to  make  him  king.  A  great  deal  of 
this  was  the  raving  of  a  desperate  faction,  or  the 
artful  misrepresentations  of  the  English  agent; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  intimacy  between  the  regent  and  the  queen- 
mother.  In  other  respects  the  conduct  of  Albany 
was  neither  immoral  nor  imprudent:  he  tried  to 
reconcile  the  factious,  and  to  stop  the  dangerous 
venality  of  the  nobles ;  and  his  feelings  for  France 
did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to  secm-e  peace 
with  England.  But  the  restoration  of  good  order 
in  Scotland  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  projects 
of  the  English  court;  and  Wolsey  and  Henry 
persisted  in  their  plan  of  treachery  and  disor- 
ganization, encouraging  the  Homes  and  all  other 
rebels,  and,  by  means  of  the  indefatigable  Lord 
Dacre,  distributing  money  among  the  factions.^ 
In  fact,  Dacre  soon  saw  mattei's  in  such  a  state 
that  he  earnestly  recommended  Henry  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  king,  however,  was  not  prepared 
for  this  open  hostility;  and  Angus,  with  the 
Homes  and  other  rebels,  was  glad  to  flee  into 
England  from  the  growing  power  and  vigour  of 
Albany's  government.  Margaret  wrote  to  her 
brother.  But  Henry  did  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  peace:  he  openly  accused  his  sister  of 
living  in  shameful  adultery^  with  the  regent;  and 
he  offered  to  the  Scottish  estates  the  alternative 
of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Albany,  or  an  im- 
mediate rupture  with  England.  Many  traitors 
as  there  were  among  the  nobles,  and  base  and 
bought  as  were  many  of  its  members,  the  Scot- 
tish pai-liament  replied  with  proper  spirit.^  Ui^on 
this  Henry,  with  his  usual  moderation,  ordered 


this  head :  — "I  signify  unto  your  grace  that  I  have  not  only 
written  unto  your  orator  (ambassador)  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
impeche  (oppose)  and  let  ^stop)  the  sviit  made  in  that  court  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  for  a  divorce  betwixt  her  and  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Angriishe  (Angus',  but  also  have  caused  the  poi>e'3 
orator,  here  being,  to  write  in  most  effectual  mannei  to  his 
holiness,  for  stopping  of  the  samo. ' — State  Papers. 
'  Ryriier. 
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that  all  Scottish  subjects  found  iu  Englaud  should 
be  driven  ignomiuiously  aci'oss  the  Borders  on 
foot,  with  a  white  cross  marked  on  their  backs; 
aud  shortly  after  (iu  the  spring  of  1522),  without 
declaring  war,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  foi'ces  of  the  northern  counties,  across 
the  Tweed.  Shrewsbury,  whose  movement  was 
sudden  aud  unexpected,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kelso, 
aud  gave  that  beautiful  district  to  the  flames; 
but  he  was  presently  driven  back  into  England 
with  considerable  loss,  by  the  Borderers  of  Merse 
and  Teviotdale. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  witli  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, now  declared  war.     Eighty  thousand  men 
joined  his  standard  at  Annan,  aud  he  was  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  France; 
but  tlie  fickle  and  unscrupulous  Margaret  had 
already  grown  tired  of  the  regent,  and  she  not 
only  intrigued  with  a  jjarty  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
but  also  betrayed  his  secrets  and  plans  to  Lord 
Dacre.   There  are  doubts  and  contradictions  in  all 
the  narratives  of  these  transactions ;  but  it  appears 
that,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  double- 
dealing  of  the  queen-mother,  or  of  the  determin- 
ation of  a  large  23ortion  of  the  Scottish  leaders 
(of  whom  some  had  Caere's  money  in  their  jjock- 
ets)  not  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  the 
regent,  with  his  large  army  and  forty-five  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance,  crossed  the  Borders  and  ad- 
vanced u]jon  Carlisle.'      Henry's  attention  had 
been  wholly  drawn  to  the  side  of  France,  and 
Dacre,  who  was  in  the  marches,  had  but  few 
troops,  and  an  exhausted  money-chest;  but  this 
lord-warden  well  knew  the  slackness  and  want  of 
]  irejaaratiou  iu  the  Scottish  camp,  and  he  always 
had  wit  and  cunning  at  command.     AVhen  the 
invaders  were   within  five  miles  of  the  city  of 
Cax'lisle,  he  opened  communications  with  Albany. 
We  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the  arguments  aud 
arts  employed,  but  the  result  was  correctly  and 
frankly  told  by  Wolsey  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
wherein,  after  mentioning  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  northern  counties,  he  says,  that  "  by  the  great 
wisdom  and  policy  of  my  Lord  Dacre,  and  by 
means  of  the  safe-conduct  lately  sent  at  the  desire 
and  contemplation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,"  the 
Duke  of  Albany  had  consented  to  "  an  abstinence 
of  war  for  one  month,"  iu  order  that  ambassadors 
might  treat  for  peace.     "  And  the  said  Duke  of 
Albany,"  continues  the  cardinal,  "  hath  not  only, 
our  Lord  be  thanked,  forborne  his  invasion,  but 
also  dissolved  his  army;  which  being  dispersed, 
neither  shall,  nor  can,  for  this  year,  be  gathered 
or  assembled  again."-     The  singular  truce  which 
put  an  end  to  this  grand  expedition  was  con- 


cluded on  the  lltli  of  Sejjtember;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  Albany  again  went  to  France, 
leaving  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  and  Ar- 
gyle  to  manage  affairs  dui'ing  his  absence. 

Henry  had  now  governed  eight  years  without 
a  parliament,  following  the  precedent  of  his  fa- 
ther; and,  notwithstanding  the  obsequiousness 
displayed  when  they  last  met,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  he  would  never  have  summoned  the 
representatives  of  the  people  again  had  he  not 
been  forced  to  it  by  his  poverty.  But  Henry 
had  exhausted  all  other  means  of  raising  money, 
and  so  he  met  his  parliament  once  more  on  the 
15th  of  April,  with  Wolsey  sitting  as  chancellor 
at  his  f eet.^  The  commons  chose  for  their  speaker 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  against 
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his  inclination,  had  been  drawn  into  the  service 
of  the  court  about  four  years  before,  and  who 
was  now  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  king,  who  courted  his  society,  and  took 
singular  delight  in  his  wit  and  humour.  But 
More,  though  a  somewhat  timid,  was  an  honest 
man.  The  commons  presently  showed  infinitely 
more  si)irit  than  was  expected;  and,  finding  a 
ready  echo  out  of  doors,  particularly  among  the 
merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  their  sayings 
and  doings  became  the  great  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Henry  testified  his  royal  disdain  "  that 
people  should  talk  about  his  affairs;"  aud  Wol- 
sey was  heard  to  complain,  that  no  sooner  was 
anything  said  or  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, than  it  was  blown  abroad  in  every  ale- 
house. The  lord-cardinal  thought  that  he  could 
overawe  the  members  by  presenting  himself  in 

•'  This  parliament  waa  not  held  at  Westminster,  the  usual 
place,  but  at  the  Blaokfriars,  London. 
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I)ersou;  and  Uiousih  this  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, lie  sent  to  tell  the  house  that  they  must  re- 
ceive liim,  and  hear  from  his  lips  Avliat  were  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  His  business  was  to  tell 
them  how  necessary  the  war  was,  and  what  a  fair 
opportunity  was  offered  for  the  recovery  of  all 
the  English  had  once  held  in  France;  provided 
only  that  the  house  had  regard  to  the  weakness 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  would  instantly  raise 
^800,000,  by  passing  a  property-tax,  at  the  mo- 
derate rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  house,  in 
agreeing  to  receive  the  cardinal,  had  also  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  commit  their  privileges 
by  entering  upon  any  debate  in  his  presence; 
and  this  extraordinary  demand  was  not  likely 
to  change  their  purpose.  Every  man  remained 
as  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  gazing  on  the 
o-lowiug  cardinal.  Soon  tired  of  this  dramatic 
scene,  Wolsey  addressed  one  of  the  members  by 
name :  this  gentleman,  after  rising  from  his  seat, 
sat  down  again  without  speaking:  he  then 
turned  to  another  member,  but  his  authoritative 
tone  eliciWd  no  answer.  He  then  lost  his  tem- 
pei-,  and  exclaimed,  "Masters,  as  I  am  sent  here 
immediately  from  the  king,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  an  answer;  yet  here  is,  without 
doubt,  a  suriDrising  and  most  obstinate  silence, 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  manner  of  your 
house  to  express  your  mind  by  your  speaker 
only."  More,  upon  whom  the  angry  eyes  of  the 
cardinal  were  fixed,  rose,  and,  after  bending  the 
knee,  said  that  the  members  were  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  so  great  a  personage,  whose  presence 
was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  in  the  realm;  but  that  presence,  he 
observed,  was  neither  expedient,  nor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  liberties  of  that  house. 
More  added,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  return 
any  answer;  and  that,  as  to  requiring  a  reply 
from  him  individually,  the  thing  was  simply  im- 
possible; for  he,  as  sjjeaker,  could  only  act  upon 
the  instructions  received  from  the  house.  The 
lord-cardinal  retired  sorely  disconcerted ;  and  the 
debate  on  the  su^Dplies  was  adjourned  day  after 
day.  At  length  the  commons  agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  to  solicit  a  diminution  of  the  tax.  The 
cardinal,  notwithstanding  More's  courteous  re- 
jjroof,  again  went  to  the  house,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  them  into  debate.  But  the  commons,  as 
firm  as  ever,  said  that  they  would  reason  only 
among  themselves,  and  not  in  his  presence.  He 
went  away  as  he  had  come ;  but,  soon  after,  the 
house  agreed  to  a  ]jroperty-tax  of  about  ten  per 
cent.,  or  half  what  Wolsey  had  asked.  He  had 
boasted  of  the  readiness  of  the  spirituality,  but 
he  now  found  the  clergy  almost  as  refractory  as 
the  commons;  and,  after  being  defeated  in  rather 
a  humiliating  manner  in  several  of  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  high  assumptions  of  authority  over  the 


church,  as  pope's  legate,  instead  of  succeeding  in 
his  enormous  demand  of  fifty  per  cent.,  at  once, 
he  only  obtained  a  grant  of  ten  per  cent,  each  year 
for  five  years.  During  the  debates  the  London- 
ers frequently  caught  the  members  of  the  com- 
mons by  the  sleeve  as  they  jjassed  through  the 
streets,  and  cried  out  to  them,  "Sirs,  will  ye  grant 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  Do  it,  and  take  our 
threats  and  cui'ses  home  with  you  to  your  house- 
holds." But  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  peo- 
ple were  dissatisfied  even  at  the  ten  per  cent.;  and 
Wolsey,  urged  on  by  his  master,  who  was  now 
almost  penniless,  made  matters  still  worse  by  at- 
tempting to  accelerate  the  mode  of  payment. 
In  many  places  the  poorer  people,  driven  to  des- 
peration, refused  to  pay  the  tax-gatherers  any- 
thing. The  blame  of  all  fell  ujion  the  cardinal; 
and  Henry  did  not  scruple  at  condemning  the 
proceedings  of  his  ministers,  in  order  to  recover 
his  own  230pularity. 

The  money  that  was  wrung  from  the  people  was 
immediately  spent  in  reinforcing  the  garrisons 
near  the  Scottish  borders,  in  assistance  lent  to 
the  allies  in  Italy,  and  in  a  new  expedition  into 
France.  On  the  24th  of  August  (1523)  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  took  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ca- 
lais; and  on  the  4th  of  September  he  commenced 
the  campaign  with  about  12,000  English  troops, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Flemings  and 
Germans.  The  season  again  was  late  ;  the  com- 
bined movements  contemplated  by  the  allies  were 
difficult  to  execute  with  precision  in  point  of 
time;  and  Charles  Brandon  was  expert  in  all 
military  exercises,  without  having  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general.  This  time,  how- 
ever, as  plainly  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  lord- 
cardinal,'  and  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which 
broke  out  in  France,  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  had  been  purposely  delayed.  Fran- 
cis, intent  on  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
had  collected  an  army  at  Lyons,  and  was  actually 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Alps,  when  he  leai'ned 
that  his  enemies  had  intrigued  with  the  most 
jDOwerfui  of  his  subjects,  who  had  engaged  to  de- 
clare himself  as  soon  as  the  king  should  be  in 
Italy.  The  story  of  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  Constable  of  Fi-ance,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  birth,  w^ealth,  connections, 
ability,  and  bravery,  he  was  the  most  distin- 
guished subject  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  had  never  been  doubted. 
But,  in  an  evil  season,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  king's 
mother,  became  enamoured  of  his  beautiful  jjer- 
son,  and  proposed  that  he  should  marry  her. 
The  gallant  constable  was  not  disposed  to  imite 
himself  to  a  woman  who  was  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  and  who,  on  former  occasions,  had 
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been  the  declared  enemy  of  his  house;  and  in  re- 
jecting or  evading  the  suit  of  the  amorous  matron, 
he  made  use  of  some  personal  reflections,  which 
a  woman,  and  one  wlio  had  been  a  beauty,  was 
not  likely  to  forgive.  Louisa's  revenge  was  as 
ample  as  were  her  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and 
her  influence  over  her  affectionate  son  was  almost 
boundless.  Urged  on  by  his  mother,  Francis 
insulted  the  fiery  Bourbon,  refused  to  pay  him 
large  sums  which  he  had  advanced  for  the  war 
in  Italy,  stopped  his  salaries,  and  took  from  him 
the  baton  of  constable,  which  he  had  wielded 
with  great  glory.  Tliese,  and  the  indignities  put 
upon  him  by  the  whole  court,  drove  Bourlion 
almost  to  madness;  and  when  the  slavish  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
which  virtually  sequestrated  all  his  fiefs  and 
estates,  he  vowed  revenge,  and  turned  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  Both  the  emi^eror  and 
the  King  of  England  received  his  overtures  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  sent  the  Lord  of  Beau- 
rain  and  Sir  John  Russell,  as  secret  emissaries, 
to  treat  with  him.  A  private  ti-eaty  was  soon 
concluded;  the  principal  articles  were—  that  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphiny  should  be  united  with  his 
appanage,  the  Bourbonnais  and  Aavergne,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  the  consta- 
ble; that  the  constable  should  marry  Eleanora,  a 
sister  of  the  empei'or;  that  the  emperor  should 
occupy  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  Champaigne,  and 
Picardy,  while  the  King  of  England  overran  the 
I'est  of  France;  and  that  the  constable  should 
hold  himself  ready,  with  1000  horse  and  6000  foot, 
to  co-operate  with  the  allies  as  soon  as  the  French 
king  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.' 

Either  Bourbon  betrayed  himself  by  too  open 
preparations,  or  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  some 
of  the  agents  engaged  in  the  business.  Of  a 
sudden  Francis  presented  himself  at  his  castle, 
and  commanded  him  to  join  the  army  of  Italy. 
The  constable  pretended  to  be  dangerously  ill; 
but  Francis,  who  understood  this  feint,  left  sjjies 
to  watch  him.  This  strange  interview  took 
place  about  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
landed  in  France.  The  French  king,  instead  of 
marcliiug  into  Italy,  stopped  at  Lyons  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  dominions;  but  so  confident 
was  he,  that  he  sent  the  army  he  had  raised 
across  the  Alps,  under  the  command  of  the  Ad- 
miral de  Bonnivet,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  raising  of  fresh  forces  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  which  was  threatened  on  three  of  its 
frontiers.  The  constable  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  spies,  and,  by  pursuing  by-roads  and  tra- 
velling in  disguise,  he  traversed  Auvergne  and 
Dauphiny,  and,  after  many  dangers,  got  safely  out 
of  France  and  joined  the  emperor's  army  in  Italy. 
Many  of  his  fi-iends  were  arrested,  and  no  iusur- 
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rection,  such  as  the  allies  counted  upon,  broke 
out  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Instead  of  advancing  at  once,  when  the  coun- 
try was  comparatively  open,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  German  army  of  the  emperor  which 
invaded  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
Imperialist  general  De  Bure  lost  nearly  a  whole 
month  under  the  walls  of  St.  Omer,  debating 
what  they  should  do.  Then,  giving  up  the  no- 
tion of  besieging  Boulogne,  they  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Burgundy.  But  they  had  thrown 
away  their  chance,  and  even  now  they  stopped 
to  besiege  Bray,  Montdidier,  and  one  or  two 
other  insignificant  places.  Having  crossed  the 
Somme  and  the  Oise,  they  pitched  their  tents 
within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  expecting,  as  it  ap- 
peal's, that  the  Germans  would  join  them  there. 
But  by  this  time  these  Germans  were  in  full  re- 
treat before  the  Duke  of  Guise :  and  now  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  advanced  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish, while  Tremoille  manoeuvred  on  their  flank, 
and  threatened  their  rear  by  drawing  out  troops 
from  the  gariisons  in  Picardy.  At  length  the 
position  of  the  Duke  of  Sufl'ulk  became  most  cri- 
tical, for  the  French  kept  constantly  gathering 
round  him.  The  weather,  also,  was  dreadful, 
and  this,  with  scanty  or  bad  provisions,  brought 
sickness  into  the  army.  Thus  situated  he  ordered 
a  retreat.  The  French  even  now  respected  the 
valour  of  the  English  troops,  and  would  not  risk 
an  engagement;  but  the  men  perished  of  sick- 
ness daily,  and  in  great  numbers ;  the  Flemish 
auxiliaries,  as  they  drew  near  their  own  country, 
deserted  in  troops,  and  Suffolk  had  but  the  sha- 
dow of  an  army  when  he  reached  Calais.  This 
failure  nearly  cost  Brandon  his  head.  In  the 
south  the  Spanish  army,  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror in  person,  instead  of  conquering  Guienue, 
merely  recovered  from  the  French  their  own 
town  of  Fuenterrabia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  while  Suffolk  was 
advancing  towards  Pai-is,  an  event  occurred  in 
Italy  which  revived  the  former  high  hopes  of 
Wolsey :  this  was  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian, 
whose  severe  economy  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Eomans,  that  they  styled  the  physician  who  had 
attended  him  in  his  last  sickness — "The  Saviour 
of  his  country."  His  pontificate  had  lasted  only 
twenty  months  and  six  days.  As  soon  as  the 
English  cardinal  got  the  news  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  to  Henry,  telling  him  how  reluctant  he 
was  to  quit  the  service  of  so  good  a  master — how 
unfit  to  assume  the  high  responsibility  of  head  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  king,  who  knew  what 
this  meant,  applied  to  the  Emperor  Charles  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  he  had  made 
to  his  favourite,  and  instructed  his  ministers  at 
Rome  to  spare  no  money  and  no  exertion  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  Wolsey.  This  time  Wolsey 
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was  not  only  named  among  the  candidates,  but 
he  even  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  votes; 
but  the  turbulent  people  of  Eome,  and  the  Ita- 
lians generally,  were  furious  at  the  notion  of 
having  any  more  ultramontane  (they  called  them 
barbarian)  popes ;  the  French  interest  in  the 
conclave  was  considerable,  and  wholly  opposed  to 
Wolsey;  and  the  interest  of  the  emperor — if  ex- 
ei'cised  at  all— was  not  for  him,  but  against  him, 
notwithstanding  the  long  promises  of  Charles. 
When  the  conclave  had  debated  and  voted  for 
many  days,  and  some  of  the  ancients  were  worn 
out  with  the  long  confinement,  it  was  seen  that 
the  chance  lay  between  Jacovaccio  Romano  and 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  had  so  nearly  obtained 
the  tiara  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  who  had 
decided  the  last  election  in  favour  of  Adrian. 
The  hand  that  trimmed  the  scales  was  that  of 
the  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  who  was  a  most 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Medici,  and  who  was  inclined 
to  give  his  whole  weight  to  Cardinal  Jacovaccio. 
But,  irritated  at  the  opposition  he  encountered 
from  some  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  he 
set  aside  his  old  animosities,  and  suddenly  en- 
gaged to  support  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  upon 
condition  of  receiving  the  lucrative  post  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  sumptuous  i)alace  of  San 
Giorgio  at  Eome.  That  very  night  Giulio  de' 
Medici  was  'unanimously  saluted  and  adored  as 
pontiff,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  19th 
of  November,  his  election  was  publicly  announced, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Italians.  He  took  the 
name  and  style  of  Clement  VII.' 

Again,  to  all  appearance,  Wolsey  bore  his  dis- 
appointment with  equanimity,  thovigh  this  time 
he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  with  another 
chance,  for  the  successful  candidate  was  both 
young  and  vigorous.  Henry's  agents  at  Eome 
were  instructed  to  press  for  the  election  of  Giulio 
in  case  that  of  Wolsey  should  be  found  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  now  while  they  felicitated  him  on 
his  elevation,  they  bespoke  his  active  co-operation 
with  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  England,  and 
requested  that  he  would  renew  Wolsey's  legatine 
commission.  The  new  pope  immediately  ap- 
pointed the  cardinal  his  legate  for  life,  enlarged 
his  authority,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  i-e- 
form  and  suppress  certain  religious  houses  in 
England.  The  latter  was  an  unusual  concession, 
tending  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  with 
a  needy  sovereign.  Wolsey,  however,  is  said  to 
have  acted  conscientiously  in  this  matter,  for 
when  he  suppressed  certain  monasteries  (which 
he  did  early  in  the  year  1525)  he  employed  the 
money  thus  gained  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
particularly  for  the  foundation  of  colleges,  in 
which— as  both   he  and  his  master  Henry  as- 

'  GuicciardMi. 


serted — learned  divines  were  to  be  reared  and 
fostered  for  the  better  combating  of  the  pernici- 
ous and  fast-spreading  heresies  of  that  "  monster" 
Martin  Luther. 

Bonnivet,  who  took  the  command 
■  of  the  Italian  war  in  lieu  of  his 
master  Francis,  was  at  first  very  successful.  But 
he  lost  time  manceuvi-ing  on  the  river  Ticino, 
and  when  he  made  his  appi'oach  Milan  had  been 
put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence  by  Prospero 
Colonna  that  he  durst  not  assault  it,  and,  after 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  famine, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  winter-quarters,  where  he 
and  his  troops  wei-e  half  starved.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Emperor  Charles  appointed 
the  Constable  Bourbon  his  lieutenant  in  Italy. 
It  was  soon  found  that  Bonnivet  was  no  match 
for  this  bold  and  skilful  general,  who  took  the 
field  early  in  the  spring,  and,  by  the  month  of 
May,  drove  his  countrymen  the  French  across 
the  Alps,  and  recovered  all  the  places  they  had 
taken.  Bourbon,  still  inflamed  with  vengeance, 
and  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  allies,  out 
of  the  dismemberment  of  his  native  country, 
now  prevailed  ujDon  Charles  to  invade  France 
with  his  army  of  Italy.  Henry  was  applied  to 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  make  a  diversion  by 
invading  the  north  of  France  from  Calais ;  but 
the  English  king  excused  himself,  and  merely 
promised  to  assist  with  some  money.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  constable  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  France,  but  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial army  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  different  views, 
and  who  had  i-eceived  conflicting  instructions 
from  the  emperor.  Bourbon  would  have  pushed 
forwaixl  at  once  to  Lyons,  but  the  marquis  in- 
sisted upon  turning  into  Provence,  and  laying 
siege  to  Marseilles.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  this  army  of  invasion,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  16,000  men,  sat  down  before  the 
city.  After  spending  forty  days  in  mining  and 
bombarding,  Pescara  and  Bourbon  were  obliged 
to  beat  a  raj^id  retreat,  for  Francis  had  collected 
an  army  at  Avignon,  and  Henry,  instead  of 
sending  money,  betrayed  an  inclination  to  aban- 
don the  league  altogether.  In  an  unlucky  hour 
Francis  determined  to  carry  the  war  once  more 
into  Italy,  and,  while  Bourbon  retreated  by  the 
Maritime  Al])s,  he  made  a  dash  across  the  Graian 
Alps.  For  three  entire  months  Francis  lay  be- 
fore the  well-defended  walls  of  Pavia,  and  in 
the  interval  he  detached  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  late  Eegent  of  Scotland,  with  6000  men,  to 
march  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  threaten  the  kingdom  of  Naples." 
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Early  iii  February  Francis  was 
roused  by  news  that  the  Imperial- 
ists Avere  concentrating  in  great  force  ;  but  even 
then,  out  of  a  ridiculous  point  of  honour,  he 
would  not  relinquish  the  siege  which  he  had 
begun.  On  the  24th  of  February  he  was  at- 
tacked in  his  intrenchments  by  Pescara,  Bour- 
bon, and  Lannoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Naj^les,  and 
thoroughly  defeated.  After  fighting  most  vali- 
antly, Francis  attempted  to  save  himself  by  mak- 
ing a  rush  across  the  Ticino,  but  he  found  the 
bridge  broken  down,  and  the  Spaniards  closed 
upon  him  on  the  steep  bank.  His  horse  was 
killed  under  him;  his  bravest  captains  and  dear- 
est friends  had  fallen  around  him  ;  he  himself 
had  received  three  wounds,  but  still  he  would 
not  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  have 
killed  him  had  he  not  been  recognized  by  Pora- 
peraut,  a  French  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon.  This  Frenchman  rode  up 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Najiles,  and  told  him  what  was 
passing.  Lannoy  calmed  the  fury  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  befoi'e 
Francis,  kissed  his  royal  hand,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived his  sword  in  token  of  surrender.  To  his 
mother,  Louisa,,  whom  he  had  left  Regent  of 
France  in  his  absence,  he  wrote  that  he  had  lost 
everything  except  his  honour.'  The  day  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  was  conveyed  to  the  strong 
forti-ess  of  Pizzichitone,  where  he  was  most  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.- 

The  news  of  this  great  victory,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  to  lay  France  as  well  as  Italy  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  received  in  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  king 
ordered  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving ;  and  Wol- 
sey  officiated  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  jjresence  of  the 
court,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emjjeror  and  of 
the  other  allies.  Some  months  before,  both  the 
king  and  the  cardinal  had  thought  seriously  of 
a  reconciliation  with  France,  and  had  treated 
secretly  with  Giovanni  Giovachino  Passano,  a 
Genoese  merchant,  who  had  undertaken  a  mission 
from  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Fi-ancis,  in  the  view 
of  making  Henry  break  altogether  with  the  em- 
peror. But  now  turning  again — hoping  to  be 
allowed  a  present  share  of  the  victoi"'s  spoils,  and 
careless  of  the  future — he  despatched  Tcinstal, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Wyngfield,  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  the  emperor's  court, 
to  propose  that  he  and  Charles  should  invade 
France  instantly,  from  different  points,  and  that 
they  should  meet  in  Paris,  there  amicably  to  di- 
vide the  French  kingdom  between  them.  Henry 
forthwith  set  his  ministers  to  Avork  to  raise 
money.     As  he  was  determined  not  to  assemble 


'  The  well-kuown  words  w^ie,  ' '  Tout  est  perdu  hors  1  'honneur. " 
•  Guicciardini;  La  Gucrra  di  Pavia;  Du  Bellay. 


a  ]iarliament,  ministers  could  only  proceed  by 
stretching  the  royal  prerogative;  and,  with  Wol- 
sey  still  at  their  head,  they  demanded  a  fourth 
from  the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  from  the  laity.  To 
levy  this  money,  they  appointed  commissioners 
in  the  different  counties  of  England,  and  resorted 
to  all  the  means  which  seemed  likely  to  win  or 
terrify  ]:)eople  into  a  ready  parting  with  their 
cash  without  authority  of  parliament.  But  clei-gy 
and  laity — people  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
— most  firmly  ojjposed  this  most  illegal  attempt. 
"How  the  great  men  took  it,  was  marv^el;  the 
poor  cursed ;  the  rich  repugned ;  the  lighter  sort 
railed  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  all  men  execrated  the 
cardinal  as  subverter  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of 
England.  For,  they  said,  if  men  should  give 
their  goods  by  a  commission,  then  were  it  worse 
than  the  taxes  of  France  ;  and  so  England  would 
he.  bond,  and  not  free."^  Ai'chbishop  Warham, 
the  old  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  and  formerly 
chancellor  to  his  son,  addressed  a  striking,  warn- 
ing letter  to  Wolsey  at  this  crisis.  At  the  same 
time  handbills,  containing  bitter  reflections  on 
the  king  and  his  government,  were  printed  and 
circulated  in  London  and  other  places;  the  church- 
men protested  that  they  would  only  pay  money 
when  voted  by  the  convocation ;  and  the  people 
began  to  take  wp  arms  against  the  commissionei's. 
The  priests  even  encouraged  the  people  in  their 
discourses  from  the  j^ulpit.  The  king  took  the 
alai-m,  recalled  the  commissioners,  and  declared, 
by  proclamation,  that  he  wanted  nothing  from 
his  subjects  but  "by  way  of  benevolence."  But 
the  people,  who  abhorred  the  name  of  benevo- 
lence, in  this  sense,  said  the  thing  was  as  illegal 
as  the  arbitrary  commission;  and  a  lawyer  in  the 
city  quoted  the  statute  passed  under  Richard  III., 
by  which  benevolences  were  for  ever  abolished. 
Upon  this  Henry  consulted  the  judges,  who  did 
not  blush  to  affirm  that  the  king  might  tax  his 
people  by  commission,  or  by  any  other  way 
Avhich  seemed  to  him  best;  and  they  agreed  with 
the  privy  council  in  holding  that,  as  Richard  III. 
was  an  usurper,  and  his  parliament  a  factious  as- 
sembly, the  laws  passed  by  them  were  not  bindr 
ing  on  a  legitimate  and  absolute  king,  who  held 
the  crown  by  hereditary  light,  and  needed  not 
to  court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  populace.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  Wolsey  endeavoured 
to  impress  these  maxims  on  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London  ;  and  in  the  country  tlie  odious 
doctrine  encountered  a  still  sterner  opposition. 
In  Kent  the  23eople  expelled  all  the  tax-gatherers 
and  fiscal  agents  of  the  coui't;  and  in  Suffolk  4000 
men  flew  to  arms,  and  threatened  Charles  Bran- 
don, their  duke,  who  was  on  the  commission, 
with  death.  The  insurrection  was  checked  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  Surrey,  son  of  the  Duke 
8  IlaU,. 
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of  Norfolk  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  always  bolder 
iu  words  than  in  deeds,  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  he  issued  a  fresh  proclamation  to  set  aside 
and  annul  all  the  demands  he  had  made. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  so  wild  a  scheme  of 
conquest  and  partition,  and  one  in  which  such 
volatile  characters  as  Henry  and  Wolsey  were 
to  be  principal  actors,  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  successful;  but  still  it  was  for- 
tunate for  France,  at  this  crisis,  that  the  em- 
peror was  as  poor  as  the  King  of  England,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  between  the 
two  unscrupulous  sovereigns.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  state  of  Charles'  finances,  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  long  arrears  due  to  his  army  in  Italy; 
and  the  victorious  troops  mutinied,  seized  and 
kept  the  city  of  Pavia,  and  even  threatened  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
French  king,  to  hold  as  security  for  the  money 
due  to  them.  As  the  emperor  had  counted  upon 
Henry  for  large  subsidies,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered him  as  the  principal  cause  of  these  trou- 
bles, which  at  one  moment  were  most  alarming. 
We  believe  that  it  was  from  this  consideration, 
and  from  irritation  at  the  secret  negotiations 
with  France,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of  conceit 
and  inflation,  that  Charles  clianged  his  tone  with 
Henry  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  no  longer 
wrote  to  his  loving  uncle  with  his  own  hand,  nor 
lavished  his  expressions  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission; and  his  letters  to  the  English  king  were 
thenceforth  merely  signed  "Charles,"* — a  trifle 
that  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
vain- glorious  king.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  ambassadors,  the  council  of  Charles  had 
decided  (or  rather  poverty  decided  for  them) 
that  the  invasion  of  France  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  They  had  even  consented  to  a  truce  for  six 
months,  hoping  to  turn  the  captive  Francis  to 
good  accovmt,  and  to  make  their  profits  by  nego- 
tiation. There  was  a  great  deal  of  dijjlomatizing, 
which  deceived  neither  party;  and  Henry  pre- 
sently adopted  the  course  which  was  most  likely 
to  bring  him  in  an  immediate  supply  of  money. 
He  renewed  his  separate  negotiation  with  France, 
concluded  a  truce  for  four  months,  and  then  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  The  price  paid 
by  France  was  high  :  Henry  got  for  himself  the 
sum  of  2,000,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  half- 
yearly  instalments  of  50,000  crowns  each ;  and, 
after  liquidation  of  this,  an  annual  pension  of 
100,000  crowns.  The  cardinal  got  30,000  crowns 
on   account   of   his   former   resignation   of    the 

'  Guicciardini.  Tliis  great  -writer  adds  that  Charles  was  al- 
ready averse  to  the  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary  of  England, 
and  was  in  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Isabella  of  Portu- 
gal, whom  he  married  in  March,  15-20.  It  appeare,  however, 
that  even  in  this  matter  Henry's  sincerity  was  equal  to  that  of 
Charles',  and  that  he  had  secretly  offered  his  daughter  Mary  in 
raarriage  both  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  King  of  France ! 


bishopric  of  Tournai,  and  100,000  more  for  his 
kind  services  to  the  royal  family  of  France ;  the 
whole  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in  the  course  of 
seven  yeai's  and  a  half.  The  French  court  also 
agreed  to  allow  to  Mary,  their  queen-dowager, 
Henry's  sister,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the 
enjoyment  of  her  dower,  with  the  discharge  of 
all  arrears  thereon.  The  only  clause  which  was 
not  a  money  one  was  an  engagement  that  they 
would  never  permit  Henry's  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  to  return  into  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  the  present  king,  James  V.  The 
English  court  was  not  more  suspicious  than  were 
the  French  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  lulled  its  suspicions.  Louisa,  the  re- 
gent, swore  to  the  articles;  Francis  ratified  them; 
and  the  principal  of  the  French  nobility,  with 
the  great  cities  of  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Amiens, 
Eheims,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Tours,  and  Pouen, 
bound  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  their  property,  to  observe  the  treaty  them- 
selves, and  compel  their  king  to  observe  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  attoi-ney-general 
and  solicitor-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
secretly  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
whole  treaty,  in  order  that  Francis,  who  was 
rather  delicate  on  the  point  of  honour,  might 
found  thereon  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  these 
onerous  engagements.-  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  with  England,  Francis  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  freeing  himself  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  obliged  himself  to  plunge 
deep  in  perjury.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he 
was  transferred  from  the  castle  of  Pizzighitone 
to  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid  ;  but,  as  the  ministers 
insisted  that  Charles  ought  not  to  trust  his  feel- 
ings in  a  personal  interview  with  the  gallant  and 
engaging  prisoner,  he  never  obtained  the  advan- 
tages he  had  counted  upon  from  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  yoinig  emperor.  Negotiations 
were  opened  by  cool-headed  and  cunning  diplo- 
matists. Francis  offered  to  give  up  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders — to  re- 
store the  Constable  Bom'bou — and  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  possession  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  said  he  could  not  dissever  from  his 
kingdom  without  ruining  the  monarchy  for  ever. 
It  was  rejjlied,  for  Charles,  that  Burgundy  had 
been  robbed  from  his  family,  and  that  Francis 
must  either  restore  it  or  remain  a  jsrisoner  for 
life.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1526,  the 
treaty,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  concord  of  Madrid, 
was  concluded  and  signed.  As  the  price  of  his 
liberty  Francis  agreed  to  surrender  Burgundy  to 
Charles  within  six  weeks  after  his  return  to 
France — to  place  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  Charles — to  resign  all  claims  to 
the  Italian  states,  and  to  the  suzerainty  of  Flau- 
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(lers— to  marry  Eleanora,  the  sister  of  Charles, 
who  had  been  promised  by  treaty  to  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon— to  replace  the  said  constable  in 
all  his  honours  and  states  in  France — and  to 
guarantee  the  emperor  against  certain  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  king.  An  article  was  inserted 
binding  Francis  to  place  himself  again  as  a  cap- 
tive if  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his 
agreements.  On  the  very  morning  on  which  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  sign  these  hard  conditions, 
he  caused  a  secret  protest  against  the  validity  of 
the  act  to  be  prepared,  and  then  he  swore  and 
signed.  He  set  foot  in  France  a  little  more  than 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

Henry  immediately   despatched    Sir   Thomas 
Cheney  and  Dr.  Taylor,  a  jurist  of  high  repute, 
to  congratulate  the  French  king  on  his  delivery, 
and  to  urge  him  to  break  every  article  of  his 
treaty  with  tlie  emperor — the  latter  being  a  most 
unnecessary  jDrecaution,  for  Francis   never  in- 
tended to  do  otherwise.     The  French  king  re- 
ceived the  two  ambassadors  at  Bayonne  with  the 
most  flattenng  speeches,  telling  them  that,  after 
God,  he  thanked  his  kind  brother  of  England  for 
his  liberty.     Francis  very  soon  told  Charles  that 
the   surrender  of   Burgundy  was  impossible,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  solemn  oaths  administered 
to  him  at  his  coronation,  and  equally  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Burgundy,  whicn  was 
quite  true ;  and  he  ofiiered  money  in  compensa- 
tion, which  he  knew  Charles  would  refuse.     He 
then  prepared  for  war  ;  and  he  and  his  new  ally 
Henry  jiledged  their  honour  never  to  make  peace 
with   Charles  except  by  mutual   consent.     The 
pope  was  soon  induced  to  absolve  Francis  from 
the  oatiis  he  had  taken  at  Madrid;  and  Clement, 
Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  the 
Venetians,  and  some  minor  Italian  states,  entered 
into  the  league  with  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England.' 

1  It  is  natural  for  Romanist  historians  to  trace  the  great  Eng- 
lish schism  which  ended  in  the  English  Refomiation,  to  Henry's 
disappointment  in  not  obtaining  his  divorce  so  soon  as  he  ex- 
pected from  the  pope,  and  this  has  long  been  the  common  popxi- 
lar  view  of  the  case.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  Ranke, 
in  his  admirable  H/$ioiy  of  the  Popes.  Speaking  of  the  eai-ly 
Reformation  period,  he  says: — "The  Popedom  was  in  a  false 
and  untenable  position  throughout.  Its  secular  tendencies  had 
brought  upon  it  a  decline,  from  which  there  had  arisen  innu- 
merable ojiponeuts  and  deserters;  but  the  continuance  of  the 
game  sjTnpioras,  the  still  farther  complication  of  spiritual  and 


In  the  preceding  year,  1525,  the  first  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  Henry  and  Wolsey. 
According  to  the  cardinal's  showing,  the  siibject 
of  this  difi"erence  was  a  mere  trifle,  "consisting 
in  two  things — the  one  concerning  the  ofiice  of 
clerk  of  the  market  within  the  liberties  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  ;  and  the  other  touching 
certain  misorder    supposed    to  be  used  by  Dr. 
Allen,  and  other  his  (the  caixlinal's)  officers,"  in 
the   suppression   of   certain   small   monasteries, 
"wherein  neither  God  was  served  nor  religion 
kept;"  which  he  intended,  "with  the  gracious 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  king,"  to  convert  to  a 
far  better  use,  by  annexing  their  revenues  to  the 
new  college  intended  to  be  founded  at  Oxford 
"for  the  increase  of  good   letters  and  virtue." 
Martin  Luther  chose  this  moment  for  addressing 
Henry,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  wholly  estranged 
from  Wolsey — "the  monster" — "the  nuisance  to 
God  and  man" — "the  pest  of  the  kingdom  and 
caterpillar  of  England."     He  said  he  understood 
that  his  grace  had  now  begun   to   loathe  that 
wicked  sort  of  men,  and  in  his  mind  to  favour 
the  true  doctrine.     The  Reformer,  in  excuse  for 
the  violence  of  the  language  he  had  used  in  re- 
plying to  the  king's  book  in  defence  of  the  Romish 
church,  averred  that  he  had  believed  the  said 
book  was  not  in  reality  the  production  of  the 
royal  pen.      In  his  present  attempt,   however, 
Luther  was  premature;  the  quai^el  between  king 
and  cardinal  was  made  up  ;  and  Henry  told  the 
Reformer  that  "that  reverend  father,"  Wolsey, 
was  the  best,  the  most  faithful,  the  most  religious 
of  men  ;  that,  whereas  he  loved  him  very  well 
before,  he  would  now,  in  consequence  of  Luther's 
impious  railing,  favour  him  more  than  ever;  that 
he  would  never  cease  to  reckon  it  amongst  his 
good   deeds  that  none  that  were  infected  with 
German  leprosy,  contagion,  and  heresies,  could 
cleave  to  his  kingdom  or  take  root  in  it." 

secular  interests,  completed  its  downfall.  The  schism  in  Eng- 
land may  in  reality  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  well  worth 
noting  that  Ileni-y  VIII.,  with  all  his  declared  hostility  to 
Luther,  and  intimately,  too,  as  he  was  united  with  the  Roman 
See,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  first  difference,  in  matters  purely 
political,  as  early  as  the  year  1525,  threatened  the  Roman  See 
with  ecclesiastical  innovations."  The  historian  refers  in  a  note 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Rome,  in  a  threatening  way,  by  Wolsey, 
as  indicating  the  first  movement  in  the  English  civil  govern- 
ment's secession  from  Rome. 
-  Bishop  Godwin;  Herbert, 
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Difficulties  of  Pope  Clement — Kome  assailed  by  an  army  of  mercenaries — Is  stormed  and  plundered— Indifference 
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reception  of  tlie  king's  addresses — Henry's  scruples  about  his  marriage  to  Catherine— AVolsey's  conduct  on  the 
occasion — His  mission  to  France  to  negotiate  a  roj'al  union — Terms  of  the  treaty  ^yith  France — Henry  resolves 
to  divorce  Catlierine  and  marry  Anne — His  negotiation  with  the  pope  to  that  effect — The  pope's  cautious  and 
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on  Henry's  divorce — Their  sentiments  on  the  subject — Thomas  Cromwell— His  pre\'ious  career — His  rise 
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LTHOUGH  flattered  by  the  pope 
with  the  offer  of  the  title  of  "Pro- 
tector"' of  the  new  Italian  league 
against  the  emi)eror,the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,  Henry  made  no 
exertion  in  his  favour,  nor  did  Francis  keep  any 
of  his  liberal  jiromises  to  the  pojse.  Beset  on  all 
sides — by  the  Spaniards  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  by  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  fi-om 
Lombax'dy,  Parma,  and  Piaceuza — Clement  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  emperor's  mercy, 
and  implore  for  peace.  Moncada,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Najiles,  signed  a  treaty,  and  a  month 
after,  in  alliance  with  the  great  Eom;in  family  of 
Colonua,  advanced  secretly  to  the  Eternal  City, 
surprised  one  of  the  gates,  plundered  the  rich 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  obliged  the  pope  to 
take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  A  day 
or  two  after  this  exploit  (on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1526)  Clement  obtained  a  new  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  Colonnesi  left  Eome,  and  Moncada 
returned  to  Naples.  As  soon  as  the  pope  was 
freed  from  these  foes,  he  resolvetl  not  to  observe 
any  of  the  artic-les  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him;  and  the  more  effectually  to  disturb  the 
emperor's  possession  of  Naples,  he  invited  from 
France  the  Count  of  Yaudemont,  who,  as  heir  of 
the  house  of  Anjou,  advanced  claims  to  that 
kingdom,  in  which  there  was  a  powerful  faction 
quite  ready  to  take  up  arms  aganist  the  Spaniards. 
The  Viceroy  Lannoy  heard  of  this  invitation,  and, 
in  the  month  of  Dec<rmber,  marched  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  fell  ujwn  the  Roman 
states.  But  Clement  was  not  im]n-ovided  with 
^oops:  his  Italian  allies  had  sent  him  reinforce- 
ments; and  the  Eomiais,  the  Florentines,  and 
the  Venetians  not  oidy  kej  t  in  check  the  veteran 


forces  of  Lannoy,  but  gained  some  brilliant  ad- 
vantages over  them.  But  this  was  only  a  gleam 
of  success  for  Italy,  and  the  year  1527  came  on, 
— a  yeai"  full  of  most  atrocious,  and,  for  many 
centuries,  unheard-of  incidents — a  year  marked 
with  the  imprisonment  of  the  pontiff,  the  sack  of 
Eome,  famine,  and  the  jilague,  which  ravaged 
that  beautiful  peninsula  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  F;u-o  of  Messina.' 

In  the  still  wi*etched  state  of  his  finances,  the 
Emperor  Charles  could  raise  no  regular  army, 
and,  in  order  to  keep  his  grasj)  on  Italy,  he  em- 
ployed all  sorts  of  mercenai-ies  and  partizan 
leaders,  who  undertook  the  war  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  they  were  to  make  the  in- 
vaded country  i>ay  its  expenses,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  to  live  and  enrich  them- 
selves on  the  plunder  of  the  poor  Italians,  whe- 
ther friends  or  enemies,  or  neutrals  in  the  pen- 
ding contest.  Their  ranks  were  swelled  by  the 
vagabonds  and  maraudei-s  of  nearly  every  coun- 
trj'  in  Europe,  but  the  more  numerous  divisions 
were  Sptuiiards,  Germans,  and  Swiss.  Fi-eunds- 
berg,  a  German  partizan,  and  thorough-paced 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  at  the  head  of  14,000 
of  these  adventurers;  and  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon, who  had  been  ill-used  by  all  partie.s,  until 
he  was  utterly  reckless  and  ferocious,  led  an- 
other body  of  10,000.  The  two  desperate  hordes 
formed  a  junction  at  Fiorenzuola,  whence  they 
marched  to  plunder  the  rich  and  beautiful  city 
of  Florence.  The  Italian  Athens  was  saved  by 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  confedei-ate  army;  but 
this  movement  exposed  Eome,  and  the  robbei-s 
l)reeipitated  their  march  in  that  direction.  At 
the  same  time  Lainioy,  the  viceroy,  liemmed  in 
the  capitiU  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  south. 

'  Oukcianhni:  Siimmontf.   Giannone. 
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Eeduced  to  despair,  Pope  Clement,  in  the  end  of 
March,  submitted  to  a  fresh  peace,  the  articles  of 
which  were  dictated  by  the  viceroy,  who,  ou  his 
side,  however,  bound  himself  to  stop  the  march 
of  Boui'bon  and  Freundsbero^.  Clement  dismissed 
his  troops,  and  Laimoy  went  northward  to  meet 
the  invaders.  Freundsberg  had  fallen  sick,  and 
lay  with  the  rear  at  Ferrara;  and  Bourbon  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return,  telling  the  vice- 
roy that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  control  the 
troops,  as  he  owed  them  money,  and  had  no 
means  of  ]jaying  them  except  by  sacking  Rome. 
On  the  5th  of  May  Bourbon  encamped  in  the 
meadows  on  the  north  of  Rome,  and  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  pope  to  demand  a  free  passage. 
On  the  following  morning,  at  early  dawn,  he  led 
Jiis  fei'ocious  rabble  to  the  assault,  and  he  was 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls.  While  his 
foot  was  still  ou  the  scaling-ladder  he  was  struck 
by  a  ball  from  an  arqiiebuse,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  The  loss  of  their  daring  leader 
only  increased  the  fury  of   the  soldiery,   who. 


The  Buidge  and  Castle  of  St.  anoelo,  Rome.— From  a  diawing  by  Parke. 


after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  hand-to-hand  (for 
they  had  no  artillery),  carried  the  borgo  or  sub- 
urb, having  lost  about  1000  men  in  the  attack. 
In  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  Sistine  bridge 
and  entered  the  city,  which,  for  the  five  follow- 
ing days,  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  massacre, 
and  all  the  atrocious  excesses  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  Nothing  was  lieard  in  the 
streets  of  the  Christian  city  but  the  cries  of 
"Blood!  blood!"  "Bourbon!  Bourbon!"  The 
l)ope  escaped  in  time  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
but  some  of  the  cardinals  were  not  so  fortunate, 
and  these,  with  a  number  of  bishops,  were  treated 
with  infamous  barbarity.     In  spite  of  the  mani- 


fold corruptions  of  Rom#,  and  the  long-standing 
vices  and  debauclieries  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
a  thrill  of  horror  and  indignation  was  felt  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  news 
reached  England  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  Wolsey  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  to 
inform  him  of  the  "  most  detestable,  cruel,  and 
mauldict  tyranny  of  the  Imperials,  committed  at 
Rome,"  and  calling  upon  him,  as  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  to  relieve  and  succour  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  who  were  pi-essed  by  siege  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo."  But  Henry,  being  engaged 
in  certain  amorous  matters  which  were  soon  to 
work  an  entire  change  in  his  devotion  to  Rome, 
did  not  resjiond  to  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal. 

Although  Henry  had  long  been  a  most  incon- 
stant husband,  setting  no  bounds  to  his  intrigues, 
he  had  hitherto  treated  Queen  Catherine  with  that 
respect  to  which  she  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
by  her  many  excellent  qualities.     But  at  last  he 
encountered — what  seems  to  have  been  a  rai-ity  in 
his  court — a  beauty  so  moral  or  so  proud,  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  the  illicit 
suit  even  of  a  gi-eat  sovereign 
-  ThiswasAnneBoleyn.  Thefa- 

^  ther  of  this  important  beauty 

was  Thomas  Boleyu,  or  Bul- 
k-n,  descended  from  a  lord- 
mayor  of  London;  but  the 
family  of  traders  had  been  ag- 
,1,  ^  grandized  by  intermarriages 

f  r-'  ^  ^  4  ^  -  with  the  high  nobility ;  and 
'^^  the  wife  of  this  Thomas,  and 
the  mother  of  Anne,  was  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  long 
been  employed  about  Henry's 
court,  and  had  executed  seve- 
ral important  missions  and 
embassies  to  foreign  powers, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king  and  the  lord-cardi- 
nal. Anne  was  born  in  or 
about  the  year  1507;  and  in 
1514,  when  only  seven  years  old,  she  was  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honour  to  the  king's  sister,  who 
had  just  been  married  to  Louis  XII.  We  have 
seen  her  apj^earing  in  France  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  was  allowed  to  retain  her  when  the 
other  English  attendants  were  so  unceremonious- 
ly sent  out  of  the  country.  Mary,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  second  marriage  with  Charles  Brandon,  was 
glad  to  leave  the  young  Anne  under  the  powei^ful 
protection  of  the  new  Queen  of  France — Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I.  Anne  was  brought  up  in  the 
French  court — then,  as  at  later  periods,  a  good 
place  for  acquiring  certain  accomplishments  and 
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graces  of  manner,  and  which  had  not  yet  sunk 
to  the  extreme  profligacy  by  which  it  was  cor- 
rupted, daring  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 


Anke  Boleyn,  after  Holbein. 

Francis  1.  After  the  second  marriage  of  her 
royal  mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was 
installed  in  an  honourable  office  in  the  court  of 
Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.,  and,  in  that  school, 
was  unlikely  to  acquire  those  indecorous  habits 
which  Popish  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fjisten 
upon  her  early  history.  The  time  of  her  return 
to  England  is  rather  doubtful ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  those  historians  are  correct  who  fix  it  in 
1522,  when  war  was  proclaimed  against  France, 
on  which  occasion  she  was 
brought  home  by  her  father, 
who   was   ambassador   at   the  ^    :^      -;- 

French  court.     Young,  beau-  5;;:- 

tifui,  and  accomplished,  Anne 
Boleyn,  soon  after  her  arrival  _ 

in  England,  was  appointed  one        ~^— - 
of  Queen  Catherine's  maids  of 
honour,  and,  when  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  sprung  up 
between  her  and  Lord  Percy, 
son   and   heir  of   the   Earl  of 
Northumberland,    who    made 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.     But 
Henry  had  already  turned  his 
admiring  eyes  in  the  same  di- 
rection,  and,    jealous   of    the 
rivalry  of  a  subject,  he  caused 
the  lovers  to  be  pai-ted  through 
the  agency  of  Cardinal  "Woisey,  in  whose  house- 
hold Percy  had  been  educated,  and  that  yoimg 
nobleman,  probably  under  the  same  compulsion, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbmw, 


soon  after  in  1523.  Anne,  on  being  separated  from 
her  lover,  was  conveyed  to  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  her  father,  and  thither  the  king,  at 
a  later  period,  repaired  on  a  visit ;  but  proba- 
bly suspecting  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  she  kept 
her  chamber  under  the  pretext  of  sickness,  and  did 
not  leave  it  till  his  departure.  But  this  reserve 
was  more  likely  to  animate  than  daunt  a  royal 
lover  and  Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  reluctant  lady  to  court,  and  bringing  her 
within  the  sjshere  of  his  solicitations,  created 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  Viscount  Ilochford  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1525,  and  made  him  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household.  Even  yet,  however,  his 
suit  was  unprosperous  when  it  was  made  in  due 
form;  and  she  is  said,  by  an  old  wi'iter  inclined 
to  the  side  of  her  enemies,  to  have  thus  repelled 
it — "  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of 
my  own  unworthiness,  and  also  because  you  have 
a  queen  already;  and  your  mistress  I  will  not  be." 
The  king  now  began  to  talk  of  i-eligious  scru- 
ples regarding  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  his  own  brother.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  other  grounds  of  complaint.  Though 
she  had  been  his  wife  seventeen  years,  Catherine 
had  only  one  child  living,  and  this  was  a  daugh- 
tei- — the  Princess  Mary.  Besides,  she  wa.s  now 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  retained 
little  of  her  former  beauty.  There  was  still 
something  of  a  political  prejudice  against  female 
reigns,  and  many  men  regretted,  ujDon  public 
grounds,  that  there  should  be  no  male  heir  to 
the  crown.  There  were  other  circumstances 
strongly  tending  to  encourage  the  king  in  a  plan 
wherein  his  own  main,  if  not  sole  object,  was 
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Uever  Castle,  Kent.' 


the  gratification  of  his  passions :  notwithstanding 


'  This  castle  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bj  a  moat,  and  the  inner  buildings  form  a  quadrangle 
inclosing  a  covu"t. 
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Henry's  recent  boast  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine could  not  cleave  to  his  kingdom  of  Eng- 
lajtl,  that  doctrine  had  ah'eady  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  soil ;  and  while  those  who  secretly 
favoured  its  growth  knew  that  Catherine  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  they  had  reasons  for  believing 
tliat  Anne  Boleyn  inclined  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  same  time  Wolsey,  upon  very  different 
motives,  was  I'eady  to  promote  the  divorce  from 
Catherine,  for  he  was  now  incensed  against  her 
nephew  the  emperor,  and  he  ardently  wished  to 
strengthen  the  new  alliance  with  France,  by 
marrying  his  master  to  Renee,  daughter  of  the 
late  king  Louis  XII.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
cardinal,  who  during  many  years  had  professed 
the  greatest  friendship  and  devotion  to  Cathe- 
rine, first  suggested  the  divorce;  but  this  point, 
though  probable,  is  not  jaroved,  and  Wolsey 
sometimes  denied  it,  and  at  others  admitted  it, 
as  best  suited  the  purjwses  he  had  in  hand  at 
the  time.  It  ajjpears  certain,  however,  that  tlie 
cardinal  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  king's  marrying  Anne  Bolej^n. 
The  usage  of  such  marriages — though  once  com- 
mon enough — between  sovereign  and  subject,  was 
now  generally  exploded,  and  the  cardinal  pro- 
mised many  advantages  to  himself  from  the 
French  alliance.  The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who 
was  in  England  settling  the  other  marriage  pro- 
posed in  the  late  treaty,  between  Henry's  daugh- 
ter Mary  and  Francis,  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  son  of  Francis  (a  delicate  specimen  of  royal 
matrimonial  negotiation!)  suddenly  asked  whe- 
ther the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary,  as 
daughter  of  Catherine,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  legal  and  canonical  doubt.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  this  question  was  put  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wolsey,  as  a  pretext  for  the  king,  as 
something  likely  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  public  mind.'  In  the  coui'se  of  the  summer 
Wolsey  went  over  to  France  to  negotiate  in  per- 
son. The  cardinal  was  received  as  if  he  had 
been  a  king.  Upon  reaching  Boulogne  the  ar- 
tillery tired  a  royal  salute  ;  but  hereby  an  acci- 
dent well  nigh  befell  the  gorgeous  churchman, 
"  througli  the  obstinacy  of  his  mule,"  which 
took  fi'iglit  at  the  noise  of  the  great  guns.  By 
the  French  king's  orders  he  was  permitted,  in  all 
such  places  as  he  passed  through  on  his  journey, 
"to  release,  pardon,  and  put  at  liberty  all  such 
transgressors  as  be  detained  in  prison,  of  what- 
soever quality  their  ofi"ence."  On  the  4th  of 
August  Francis  himself  welcomed  the  cai-dinal, 
having  advanced  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city 
of  Amiens  to  meet  him  on  the  road." 


•  Cardinal  Pole,  Apologia;  Hist.  Divorce  de  Henn  VIII.  pur 
Le  GraiKl,  who  quotes  original  letters. 

"  Letters  from  Wolsey  to  the  king,  in  State  Papers,  publislied 
by  order  of  government.  The  learned  and  accui-ate  editor  of 
Vol.  L 


The  great  ostensible  object  of  Wolsey's  splen- 
did embassy  was,  to  concert  measures  with  Fran- 
cis for  the  rescue  of  the  pope,  who  was  still  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards.  This  object,  indeed,  was 
loudly  proclaimed  on  the  journey;  and  wherever 
the  cardinal  stopjied  for  Divine  worshiji  the  li- 
tany which  was  chanted  included  a  "Santa  Ma- 
ria, ora  pro  Papa  nostro  Clemente."  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Cavendish,  the  attached  servant 
and  minute  biographer  of  Wolsey,  says — "  I  saw 
the  lord-cardinal  weep  very  tenderly,  which  was, 
as  we  supposed,  for  heaviness  that  the  pope  was 
at  that  present  time  in  such  calamity  and  great 
danger  of  the  lance-knights."  But,  in  the  con- 
sultations which  now  took  place,  the  j^ope  and 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  church  were  second- 
ary subjects,  the  primary  ones  being  the  trea- 
ties of  close  alliance  and  intermarriages  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  Fi-ance,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  Wolsey  as  a  sort  of  pro-pope  during 
the  restraint  of  Clement.  The  emperor,  by  means 
of  his  ambassador,  remonstrated  with  Wolsey 
on  his  master's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine, 
whispers  of  which  had  already  got  abroad,  and 
which  was  considered  by  Charles  as  a  grievous 
family  insult,  to  obviate  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  many  concessions.  The  emperor  was  also 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  close  alliance  be- 
tween Heniy  and  Francis ;  and  he  did  his  best 
to  outbid  the  French  king,  offering,  among  other 
things,  to  give  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal, his  wife's  sister,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Henry's  natural  son,  now  a  boy  about  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  Wolsey,  by  his  master's  orders, 
listened  to  all  these  proposals,  and  even  ti-eated 
the  report  of  the  divorce  as  an  idle  rumour.  The 
cardinal,  however,  concluded  four  separate  trea- 
ties with  Francis.  The  first  confirmed  the  re- 
cent engagement  of  perpetual  alliance  between 
England  and  France;  the  second  stipulated  that 
Henry's  daughter  should  be  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  son,  if  she  were  not  married  to 
Francis,  the  father ;  the  third  fixed  the  subsidies 
to  be  furnished  by  England  for  the  war  in  Italy, 
that  was  to  be  conducted  by  Francis  in  aid  of  the 
pope ;  and  the  last  declared  that,  till  the  pope 
should  resume  the  government  of  the  church, 
whatever  should  be  determined  in  France  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  in  England 
by  the  cardinal-legate  (Wolsey)  and  the  princi- 
jml  members  of  the  English  church,  called  toge- 
ther by  the  king's  authority,  should  be  held  good 
and  valid,  even  as  if  the  pope  had  decreed  and 
spoken  it.     It  has  been  plausibly  supposed — and 


this  invaluable  collection  of  historical  materials  remarks,  that 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  occasion  of  Wolsey's  adopting  tlie 
style  of  "majesty,"  in  addressing  Hemy  VIII.  Our  kings  had, 
till  now,  been  satisfied  with  "your  higliness,"  or  "your  grace." 
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the  suppositiou  is  in  much  seeming  accordance 
with  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Wolsey  at 
the  time,  to  his  master — that  the  object  of  the 
last  clause  was  to  invest  the  cardinal  with  full 
power  to  manage  "the  great  and  secret  aliair," 
or  the  divorce  of  Catherine.  But  this  throwing 
open  of  ecclesiastical  authority  had  another  effect, 
which  Wolsey  probably  did  not  foresee;  "for 
here,"  says  a  noble  contemporary,  "  began  the  re- 
lish our  king  took  of  governing  the  church  him- 
self T' 

When  the  treaties  were  signed,  Henry  ex- 
pressed his  entire  satisfaction  at  them;  and  Wol- 
sey told  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  that  with- 
in a  year  she  would  see  a  princess  of  her  own 
blood  Queen  of  England,  and  wife  of  his  master, 
in  lieu  of  the  emperor's  aunt  Catherine.  The 
cardinal  returned  to  England  rejoicing  in  his 
success;  but,  while  he  had  been  engaged  for  a 
French  princess,  Henry  had  been  assiduously 
courting  his  fair  English  subject — Mistress  Anne 
Boleyn . 

As  soon  as  Wolsey  returned  fi-om  France, 
Henry  announced  to  him  his  fixed  determination 
of  making  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife  and  Queen  of 
England.  The  astounded  cardinal  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  implored  the  king  to  renounce  this 
project;  but  soon  seeing,  in  Henry's  wrath,  that 
opposition  and  remonstrance  would  only  be  dan- 
gerous to  himself,  he  adroitly  changed  his  tack, 
fell  in  with  the  hard-set  current,  and  soon  en- 
gaged to  perform  whatever  service  the  king- 
might  require  of  him  in  this  matter.  By  Henry's 
ordei's  his  treatise  on  the  divorce  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  feeling  the  danger  of  acting  as  a  re- 
viewer in  such  a  case,  tried  to  excuse  himself  by 
saying  that  he  was  not  a  theologian.  But  Henry 
urged  him  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bishops, 
and  so  get  up  an  approval  of  his  wi-iting.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  himself  against  the  divorce, 
found  but  few  ready  to  embrace  the  royal  doc- 
trines, and,  in  an  ingenious  speech,  he  recom- 
mended Henry  to  see  what  St.  Jerome,  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church,  had 
said  upon  such  subjects.  When  Wolsey  at- 
tempted to  win  over  the  bishops  ami  great 
divines,  they  said  they  thought  it  a  matter  to  be 
referred  to  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  the  po])e. 

After  long  hesitation,  Henry's  agents  in  Italy 
were  instructed  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  pontiff. 
But  this  application  was  provided  against  by  the 
emperor.  Long  before  it  was  definitively  made, 
or  any  succour  sent  to  his  Holiness,  Clement  had 
been  obliged  by  famine  to  capitulate  and  deliver 
up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Im])erialists, 
who  continued  to  keep  him  and  some  thirteen  of 

'  Lord  Herbert;  letters  quoted  Ui  BvaneV&  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Le  Grand;  Guicciardini;  Dr  Linyard. 


the  cardinals  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment  at  Rome; 
and  in  settling  a  treaty  with  the  pontiff,  who  was 
made  to  pay  400,000  ducats,  Charles  did  not 
neglect  to  bind  him  to  oppose  the  divorce  of 
his  aunt  Catherine.  Clement,  however,  escaped 
from  Rome,  disguised  as  a  gardenei-,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  town  of  Orvieto ;  and  a 
French  army,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec, 
which  at  last  crossed  the  Aljis,  advanced  through 
Lombardy  to  his  relief.  But  Lautrec  loitered  at 
Piacenza,  and,  instead  of  his  army,  the  first  who 
waited  u2)ou  the  pope  were  Henry's  matrimo- 
nial agents,  who  had  been  recently  reinforced  by 
the  ari'ival  of  Dr.  Knight,  the  king's  secretary. 
The  pope  was  in  a  distressing  dilemma.  If  he  re- 
fused to  grant  what  Henry  required  he  had  to 
apprehend  that  the  French  army,  partly  sup- 
ported by  English  money,  would  do  nothing  for 
him,  and  if  he  complied  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Imperialists,  who 
were  still  masters  of  Rome,  and  likely  for  some 
time  to  remain  so,  seeing  the  dilatory  movements 
of  Lautrec.  He  seems  naturally  to  have  wished 
to  gain  time,  but  the  envoys,  knowing  the  amor- 
ous impatience  of  their  master,  induced  him  to 
sign  two  papers  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
England,  emjiowering  Wolsey  to  decide  the  di- 
vorce, and  granting  Henry  a  dispensation  to 
marry  any  other  woman  whatsoever,  without 
regard  to  certain  canonical  restrictions.  He 
hoped  that  these  pajsers  might  be  kept  secret,  at 
least  till  the  French  army  was  near  enough  to 
supjiort  him,  and  this,  it  should  appear,  was  pro- 
mised to  him  by  the  English  diplomatists;  but 
scarcely  had  Clement  signed  the  two  authoriza- 
tions when  Gregorio  Cassali,  a  friend  of  Wolsey, 
who  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  responsibility  of 
acting  alone,  "  presented  himself,  and  requested 
that  an  Italian  cardinal,  a  legate  from  Rome, 
should  be  sent  into  England,  and  joined  in  the 
delicate  commission  with  the  English  cardinal." 
Clement  remarked  that  this  w-as  likely  to  lengthen 
and  embarrass  the  proceedings;  but  he  complied 
with  this  request  also,  and  offered  Henry  his 
choice  of  any  one  out  of  six  cardinals  whom  he 
named.  These  transactions  with  the  pope  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1527. 

As  yet  neither  Henry  nor  Fran- 
cis had  openly  declared  war  against 
Charles,  but  now,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  Cla- 
renceux  and  Guienne,  kings-at-arms,  defied  him, 
in  the  forms  of  chivalry,  ujjon  the  same  day.  To 
the  Frenchman  Charles  merely  said  that  his  de- 
fiance was  uncalled  for,  as  he  and  Francis  had 
long  been  engaged  in  hostilities;  but  to  Claren- 
ceux  he  justified  his  conduct,  protested  he  had 
done  nothing  to  merit  the  resentment  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  delivered  a  long  and  well-written  paper, 
which  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  Henry.     The 
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affair  of  Queen  Catherine  was  made  very  promi- 
nent. "Can  I,"  said  the  emperor,  "overlook  the 
indignity  with  which  he  threatens  my  aunt,  by 
applying  for  a  divorce,  or  the  insult  which  he  has 
offered  to  me,  by  soliciting  me  to  many  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  whom  he  now  jjronounces  a  bastard  1 
....  But  I  well  know  who  has  suggested  all 
this.  I  would  not  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  nor  employ  my  armies  to  make 
him  pojje;  and  he  has  swoiyi  vengeance  against 
me,  and  now  seeks  to  work  out  his  purposes." ' 
But,  in  reality,  there  was  no  war  at  all,  except 
what  was  carried  on  by  the  French  in  Italy, 
Henry  having  neither  money  nor  time  to  spare 
from  his  other  grand  i)ursuit.  He  had  not 
thought  it  wise  to  make  his  selection  of  a  second 
legate,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  pope  might 
not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  revise  any  sen- 
tence of  divorce  pronounced  by  Wolsey,  or  by  any 
other  delegate ;  and  he  now  despatched  Dr.  Gar- 
diner and  Dr.  Edward  Fox  to  demand  a  fresh 
and  more  ample  dispensation,  and  a  new  instru- 
ment, called  a  decretal  bull,  in  wliich  the  pope 
was  not  only  to  promise  an  entire  confirmation 
of  the  judgment  which  Wolsey  and  his  otlier  le- 
gate might  pronounce,  but  also  to  declare  that 
the  pi'ohibition  in  Leviticus,  notwithstanding  the 
permission  in  Deuteronomy,  was  imperative,  and 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
consequently  that  Henry's  treatise  upon  the  di- 
vorce was  a  correct  jjiece  of  polemical  reasoning. 
The  two  learned  English  doctors  were  instructed 
not  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  eloquence,  but 
to  promise  the  pope  possession  of  Jiavenna  and 
Cervia,  which,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  (Henry) 
was  to  obtain  from  the  Venetians,  a  people  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  a  lack  of  tenacity  in  keep- 
ing what  they  had  got.  Clement  readily  enough 
signed  the  dispensation  in  the  form  prescribed; 
but  he  was  more  scrupulous  as  to  granting  the 
decretal  bull,  which  went  to  destroy  the  dogma 
of  infallibility,  as  his  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  had 
fully  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  her  previous  union  with 
Henry's  own  brother,  Prince  Arthur.  But  the 
doctor's  reasoning,  and  the  flattering  promises 
made  to  him,  shook  the  resolution  of  Clement, 
who  consented  to  refer  the  original  dispensation 
of  Julius,  which  allowed  the  marriage,  to  a  com- 
mission, and  to  authorize  Wolsey,  with  the  aid 
of  any  one  of  the  English  bishops,  to  pronounce 
thereon,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  if  the  in- 
strument had  been  obtained  unfairly.  In  con- 
sideration to  the  Princess  Mary,  a  clause  was 
added  to  legitimatize  her  in  case  of  her  mother 
being  divorced.  The  compliance  of  the  pope 
filled  Henry  with  joy  and  Wolsey  with  misgiv- 
ing,  for    the   cardinal    saw   that   Clement   was 


throwing  the  responsibility  upon  him.  He  sent 
to  implore  that  Cardinal  Campeggio  should  be 
joined  with  him  in  the  conmiission,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  the  king  some  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  he  had  encountered  among  the  English 
canonists.  Henry  answered  him  with  "  terrible 
terms,"  forgetting  the  long  services  of  liis  minis- 
ter in  liis  absorbing  passion.  He  probably  saw 
that  since  Wolsey  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  marrying  him  to  the  French 
princess,  he  was  not  over  eager  for  the  divorce; 
and  there  was  already  a  feud  between  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  family  and  friends  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  the  fury  of  Henry  now  made  Wolsey  trem- 
ble, and  in  great  haste  he  supplicated  the  pope  to 
sign  the  decretal  bull,  which  he  considered  as  the 
only  security  that  his  judgment  woukl  never  be 
revoked,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  never 
listen  to  any  apj)eal  on  the  part  of  the  divorced 
queen.  Clement  at  last  signed  the  instrument, 
and  appointed  Campeggio  to  act  with  the  Eng- 
lish cardinal,  instructing  him  not  to  let  the  said 
bull  out  of  his  hands,  but  merely  to  show  it  in 
the  English  court,  if  absolutely  obliged  thereto.^ 
In  the  month  of  May,  the  city  of  London  and 
the  court  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  tlie  sweating  sickness. 
The  disease  soon  showed  itself  among  the  female 
servants  of  Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  orders  of  the 
anxious  lover,  Anne  was  instantly  condvicted  into 
Kent,  to  Hever  Castle,  the  seat  of  her  father,  Lord 
Eochford;  but  she  carried  the  infection  with  her, 
and  communicated  it  to  her  parent.  Both  father 
and  daughter,  however,  were  soon  out  of  danger. 
Some  noble  retainers  of  the  lord-cardinal  died  in 
his  palace,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
chamber  were  in  great  danger.  Upon  this,  the 
king  fled,  and  sought  to  escape  the  contagion  by 
locking  himself  up  and  frec^uently  changing  his 
])lace  of  residence.^  His  love  was  all  forgotten, 
and  he  thought  very  seriously  about  his  soul, 
confessing  himself  every  day,  and  taking  the  sa- 
crament, in  company  with  his  wife  Catherine, 
every  Sunday  and  every  saint's  day.  People  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  would  give  up  the  project 
of  the  divorce,  and  lead  a  chaste  and  religious 
life ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sweating  sickness  was 
over,  he  recalled  Anne  to  court,  and  ordered  the 
degraded  nobles  to  attend  her  levees  as  if  she 
were  their  queen.  Soon  after  this  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio, who  had  loitered  as  long  as  he  could  on 
his  jovu'ney,  arrived  at  the  English  court,  where 
he  was  received  by  Henry  with  exceeding  great 
joy,  and  with  tempting  offers  of  bishoprics  for 
himself,  and  lay  honours  for  his  son — by  tlie  un- 

2  Letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  qiiotn-'  by  Le  GiaiiJ ; 
Lord  Herbert:  Burnet. 

3  Wolsey  W!is  not  more  courageous  tliaii  the  king— he  flej 
from  his  own  suniptiious  palace,  and  for  some  days  concealed 
himself  from  everybody  in  the  coiuitry. 
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fortunate  Queen  Catherine  with  tears  and  re- 
luonstrances.  Campeggio  exhorted  her,  iu  the 
name  of  the  pope,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
retire  into  a  convent.  The  queen  replied  that  it 
was  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  child,  that  she 
would  struggle ;  and  protested  that  she  would 
never  do  anything  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  pi-esumptive  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  king  now  expected  that  the 
legates  would  proceed  with  their  commission,  but 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  Campeggio,  who 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  superior,  the  pope, 
and  who  saw  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was  again 
acquiring  that  ascendency  in  Italy  which  would 
enable  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  pontiff, 
if  he  should  concur  in  degrading  his  aunt.  We 
may  believe  that  Clement  would  iu  no  circum- 
stances have  been  anxious  for  despatch  iu  this 
unpleasaut  business ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
unmarrying  and  remarrying  of  the  English  king 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  chances  of  war 
beyond  the  Alps.  When  Pope  Clement  signed 
the  decretal  bull,  and  commissioned  Campeggio 
to  go  to  England,  the  Imperialists  seemed  defeat- 
ed at  all  points ;  and  Lautrec,  the  French  general, 
after  victoriously  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy,  was  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples, 
with  the  good  hope  that  the  people  within  the 
walls  would  soon  rise  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 
open  the  gates  to  the  French,  Nor  could  Lau- 
trec have  failed  in  this  enterprise,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his 
master ;  but  Francis  was  as  busily  engaged  with 
many  mistresses  as  his  brother  Henry  was  with 
one,  and  he  sent  neither  money  nor  reinforce- 
ments into  Italy.  He  had  also  the  lamentable 
imprudence  to  quarrel  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Dorias,  upon  which  Andrea  joined  the  Em- 
peror Charles  with  the  whole  power  of  Genoa; 
and  Filippino  Doria,  who  was  co-operating  in 
the  siege  by  sea,  sailed  away  with  all  the  Genoese 
galleys,  leaving  Lautrec  to  take  Naples  by  him- 
self. But  Doria  had  scarcely  sailed  out  of  the 
gulf  when  a  malaria  fever  broke  out  in  the  French 
camp,  and  this  was  soon  accompanied  by  that 
more  fearful  scom-ge  the  plague.  Men  and  officers 
died  by  heaps ;  and  from  besiegers  the  French 
became  besieged  in  their  intrenchments  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  Naples.  Lautrec  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  disease  and  gi-ief  on  the  15th  of  August ; 
and  having  fought  their  way  with  great  loss  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Aversa,  only  six  miles  off 
the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army  capitulated  to 
the  Imperialists  in  the  beginning  of  September.' 
From  this  moment  the  pope,  tiuding  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  Charles,  began  to  negotiate  for  a 
peace  without  informing  Francis  or  Hemy,  who 
had  both  proved  themselves  bad  allies. 
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A  bright  gleam  of  hope  now  broke 
both  upon  the  king  and  Wolsey,  for, 
in  the  month  of  February,  Clement  was  not  only 
dangerously  ill,  but  reported  to  be  dead.  Francis 
engaged  to  make  Wolsey  pope  in  his  stead ;  and 
in  this  elevation  Henry  saw  the  removal  of  all 
difficulties.  But  Clement  recovered ;  and  shortly 
after  Henry  learned,  to  his  unspeakable  WTath, 
that  Francis  himself  was  negotiating  for  peace 
with  the  emperor.  ,  As  his  imprecations  could 
have  no  effect  in  changing  the  policy,  either  of 
the  French  or  of  the  Papal  court,  he  determined 
to  hurry  on  the  process  as  best  he  could,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  concessions  from  Rome, 
whence  he  had  recalled  his  learned  ambassador 
Gardiner,  to  be  his  leading  counsel ;  and,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  Henry  issued  a  license  under  the 
broad  seal  to  the  two  cardinal-legates,  who  were 
requested  to  proceed  with  all  despatch.  But  Cam- 
peggio, though  he  had  been  already  nearly  eight 
months  in  England,  was  in  no  huny  ;  and  not 
being  able  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  court, 
he  resolved  to  prolong  its  deliberations  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then,  iu  the  end  (unless  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy  took  a  very  different  turn'),  to  ren- 
der them  nugatory. 

The  court  met  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Blackfriars,  where  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio took  their  seats  with  much  solemnity,  and 
summoned  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before 
them.  Henry  appeared  by  proxy,  the  queen  iu 
person  ;  and,  protesting  at  once  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  two  cardinals,  appealed  to  the  pope. 
Campeggio  then  adjourned  the  court,  nor  did 
they  meet  again  till  the  21st  of  June.  On  that 
day  Henry  sat  in  state  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
cardinals,  and,  when  his  name  was  called,  he  an- 
swered "  Here ! "  Catherine,  who  sat  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  cardinals,  attended  by  four  friendly 
bishops,  would  not  answer  to  her  name  or  plead 
in  any  way.  On  the  citation  being  repeated,  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  crossed  herself  very  devoutly, 
and  then,  throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  thus 
addressed  him : — "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the 
loves  that  hath  been  between  us,  and  for  the  love 
of  God,  let  me  have  justice  and  right ;  take  of 
me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  poor 
woman  and  a  stranger,  born  out  of  yovir  do- 
minions. I  have  here  no  assured  friend,  much 
less  impartial  counsel,  and  I  flee  to  you  as  to  the 
head  of  justice  within  this  realm.  Alas,  sir! 
wherein  have  I  offended  you,  or  on  what  occasion 
given  you  displeasui'e  ?  Have  I  ever  designed 
against  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  should 
put  me  from  you  ?  I  take  God  and  all  the  world 
to  witness  that  I  have  been  to  you  a  true,  humble, 
and  obedient  wife  ;  ever  conformable  to  your  wil  I 
and  pleasure.  Never  have  I  said  or  done  auglit 
contrary  thereto,  being  always  well-pleased  and 
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contented  with  all  things  wherein  you  had  de- 
light or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  in  little  or 
much;  neither  did  I  ever  grudge  in  word  or 
countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spark  of  discon- 
tent. I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved,  only 
for  your  sake,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no,  whether 
they  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies."  After 
reminding  him  that  she  had  been  his  true  wife 
these  twenty  years,  and  had  borne  him  divers 
children,  although  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
them  out  of  the  world;  denying  that  her  previous 
marriage  with  his  brother  had  been  more  than  a 
form,  on  which  point  she  appealed  to  his  own 
conscience  whether  she  spoke  true  or  no ;  and  de- 
claring that,  if  there  were  any  just  cause  why 
their  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  she  was  con- 
tented to  dejmrt,  "  albeit  in  gi-eat  shame  and  dis- 
honour :"  she  continued — "  The  king,  your  father, 
was,  in  the  time  of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation 
through  the  world  for  his  excellent  wisdom,  that 
he  was  accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second 
Solomon ;  and  my  father  Ferdinand,  King  of  S])ain, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  princes:  both,  in- 
deed, were  excellent  princes,  full  of  wisdom,  and 
princely  behaviour.  .  .  Also,  as  me  seemeth, 
there  were  in  those  days  as  wise,  as  learned,  and 
as  judicious  men  as  be  at  the  present,  who  thought 
then  the  marriage  good  and  lawful;  therefore  it 
is  a  wonder  to  hear  what   new  inventions  are 

brought  up  against  me Ye   cause  me  to 

stand  to  the  order  and  judgment  of  this  new 
court,  wherein  ye  may  do  me  much  wrong;  for 
ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack  of  sufficient  answer, 
having  no  impartial  advisers,  but  only  such  as 

ye  assign  me Ye  must  consider  that  they 

who  be  your  subjects  cannot  be  impartial  coun- 
sellors for  me:  they  have  been  chosen  out  of  your 
own  council,  and  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  you, 
disobey  your  will,  or  frustrate  your  intentions. 
Therefore,  most  humbly  do  I  require  you,  in  the 
way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  who  is 
the  just  Judge,  to  spare  me  the  exti'emity  of  this 
new  court  until  I  be  advertised  what  way  my 
friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ;  and  if 
ye  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much  impartial  fa- 
vour, your  will  then  be  fulfilled —unto  God  I  com- 
mit my  cause." ' 

She  then  rose ;  and  after  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
king,  and  when  every  one  expected  she  would 
return  to  her  seat,  she  walked  hastily  out  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  would  never  again  be  per- 
suaded to  make  her  api^earance,  either  personally 
or  by  proxy.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  her  elo- 
quent appeal,  Henry  made  a  most  hypocritical 
speech,  telling  all  present  that,  m  truth,  she  had 
always  been  a  dutiful  and  loving  wife,  and  that 
his  present  proceedings  arose  solely  from  the  de- 

'  Cavemlish. 


licacy  of  his  own  conscience  and  his  Christian 
fear  of  God's  wrath. 

As  Catherine  would  not  appear  in  court,  she 
was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  was 
carried  on  without  her.  The  king's  counsel,  who 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  maintained  the  three 
following  points  as  justifying  and  imperiously 
calling  for  the  divorce: — 1st.  That  the  marriage 
between  her  and  Prince  Arthur  had  been  consimi- 
mated,  which  fact  made  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Henry  unlawful  and  unnatural;  2d. 
That  the  dispensatory  bull  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
had  been  obtained  under  false  pretences,  and  a 
concealment  of  facts;  and  3d.  That  a  Papal  breve 
which  had  been  procured  to  prop  the  bull  was  a 
manifest  forgery.  Holding  all  this  to  be  proved, 
Henry  urged  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey  urged  Campeg- 
giOjto  pronounce  judgment.  But  the  Italian  legate 
had  no  such  intention  :  his  master,  the  pope,  had 
concluded  his  favourable  treaty  with  theEmjieror 
Chai'les  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  no  longer  stood 
in  dread  of  the  wrath  of  Henry.  On  the  23d  of 
July,  Henry's  counsel  called  for  judgment  in  pe- 
remptory language.  Campeggio  said,  "I  have 
not  come  so  far  to  please  any  man  for  fear,  meed, 
or  favour,  be  he  king  or  any  other  potentate.  I 
am  an  old  man,  sick,  decayed,  and  looking  daily 
for  death.  What  shoiild  it,  then,  avail  me  to 
put  my  soul  in  the  danger  of  God's  displeasure,  to 
my  utter  damnation,  for  the  favour  of  any  prince 
or  high  estate  in  this  world?  Forasmuch,  then, 
that  I  understand  the  truth  in  this  case  is  very 
difficult  to  be  known,  that  the  defendant  will 
make  no  answer  thereunto,  but  hath  appealed 
from  our  judgment;  therefore,  to  avoid  all  injus- 
tice and  obscui'e  doubts,  I  intend  to  proceed  no 
further  in  this  matter  until  I  have  the  opinion  of 
the  pope,  and  such  others  of  his  council  as  have 
more  experience  and  leai-ning.  For  this  purpose 
(he  concluded,  rising  from  his  chair),  I  adjourn 
the  cause  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  term, 
in  the  beginning  of  October." - 

As  Campeggio  finished  speaking,  Henry's  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  struck  the  table 
witli  his  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in  real  or  affected 
x-age,  that  the  old  proverb  was  verified — "Never 
did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England."  The  remark 
was  especially  meant  for  Wolsey.  The  court  did 
not  meet  again ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  it  was 
known  in  Loudon  that  the  pope  had  revoked  the 
legatine  commission  on  the  15th  of  July,  or 
eight  days  before  this  scene  took  place,  and  had 
entertained  the  appeal  of  Queen  Catherine.  Cam- 
peggio, who  had  skilfully  drawn  out  the  busi- 
ness to  the  proper  moment,  now  took  his  leave  of 
the  English  court.  Henry,  who  could  check  the 
violence  of  his  temper  when  he  thought  it  expe- 
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dient,  behaved  decently  with  the  Italian  cai-di- 
nal,  and  even  gave  him  some  presents,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions ;  but  as  Campeggio  lay  at  Do- 
ver, previous  to  his  embarkation,  his  chamber 
was  broken  open  by  armed  men,  who  seai-ched 
his  trunks,  pretending  that  he  was  carrying  out 
(if  the  kingdom  a  gi'eat  treasure  belonging  to 
Wolsey.  The  real  object  of  this  rough  usage 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  possession  of  the  de- 
cretal bull;  though  others  think  that  the  men 
were  in  seai-ch  of  Henry's  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  the  cardinal  had  cautiously  despatched 
beforehand  to  Eome. 

But  the  English  cardinal  was  more  at  the 
mercy  of  a  vindictive  court;  and  Wolsey  soon 
found  that  "Mistress  Anne,"  who  had  often  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  and  aflfection,  and  in  the 
preceding  year  had  vowed  an  eternal  friendship 
to  him,  w^as  bent  heart  and  soul  on  his  destruc- 
tion. Suffolk,  whom  Wolsey  had  stung  at  the 
trial,  and  the  gi-eat  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others 
of  the  highest  nobility,  made  common  cause  with 
her  who  was  jjlainly  about  to  become  their  queen. 
They  represented  that  the  cardinal  had  never 
wished  for  the  divorce,  except  in  favour  of  his 
French  scheme ;  that  he  had  constantly  been 
bribed  and  bought  by  France.  Henry  turned  a 
ready  ear  to  all  this,  and  to  more,  and  already, 
in  conceit,  devoured  Wolsey's  immense  wealth  ; 
and  his  courtiers  began  to  talk  at  dinner-time, 
that,  when  once  the  cardinal  was  dead  or  ruined, 
they  woidd  relieve  the  church  of  its  superfluous 
treasure.'  The  amorous  king  set  out  on  a  pro- 
gress :  Anne  Boleyn  was  wdth  him,  and  Wolsey 
was  not.  The  cardinal,  however,  soon  rode  after 
the  court,  and  joined  it  at  Grafton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where,  to  the  gi'eat  dismay  of  Anne 
and  her  jiarty,  the  king  received  him  with  his 
old  familiarity  and  affection.  But  either  Henry 
was  acting  a  part,  or  had  changed  his  mind  very 
speedily,  for  on  the  morrow  Wolsey  was  ordered 
back  to  London,  and  he  never  saw  his  master's 
face  again." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  when  Wolsey  proceeded  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  observed  that  none  of 
the  king's  servants  paid  him  any  honour;  and  on 
the  same  day  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  filed 
two  bills  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King-'s  Bench, 
charging  him  wdth  having  transgressed  the  law 
of  the  land  in  exercising  the  functions  of  pope's 
legate.  Wolsey's  long  courtier  life  seems  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  the  sud- 
den loss  of  the  royal  favour  was  to  him  like  the 
removal  of  the  bright  sun  from  the  heavens.  The 
gorgeous   creature   fell   prostrate   at   once,   and 

'  Letters  written  at  the  moment  from  the  English  court  by 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne. 
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crawled  in  the  dirt  like  a  vile  worm.     Without 
an  eifoit  he  submitted   liimseK  to  the  scourge, 
and,  ordering   his  counsel  to  admit   his  guilt, 
where  he  was  innocent,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
king's  mercy,  whining  and  saying  he  knew  not 
how  he  had  offended.     On  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  property  in  the 
church,  he  drew  up  a  deed,  transferring  his  entire 
personal  estate  to  his  gracious  master.     The  pro- 
]ierty  thus  surrendered  was  valued  at  500,000 
cro^vTis — an  immense  sum  ;  but  Henry  had  need 
of  it  all,  and  of  more,  and  the  cardinal's  promp- 
titude could  not  disarm  persecution.      Shortly 
afterwards  the  Dukes  of   Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
waited  upon  him  at  York  Palace,  to  tell  him,  from 
the  king,  who  meant  to  live  there  himself,  that 
he  must  quit  that  splendid  palace,  and  confine 
himself  to  his  house  at  Esher.     Wolsey  submis- 
sively prepared  to  depart.     But  he  showed  some 
little  spirit  when  his  sworn  enemies,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  requested  him  to  deliver  up  the  gi-eat 
seal.     "My  lords,"  said  he,  "the  gi-eat  seal  of 
England  was  delivered  to  me  by  the  hands  of 
my  sovereign  ;  I  hold  it  by  his  majesty's  letters- 
yjatent,  which,  along  with  it,  have  conferred  on 
me  the  office  of  chancellor,  to  be  enjoyed  during 
my  life ;  and  I  may  not  deliver  it  at  the  simple 
word  of  any  lord,  unless  you  can  show  me  your 
commission."    The  great  lords  were  mean  enough 
to  taunt  and  insult  the  fallen  minister ;  and  the 
next  day,  wdien  Wolsey  was  ready  for  a  short 
journey  to  Esher,  they  returned  to  him  with  an 
order  under  the  sign-manual.     The  cardinal  read 
the  paper,  immediately  resigned  the  seal,  and 
gave  an  inventory  of  his  jewels,  plate,  cloth  of 
gold,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  tapestries,  and  all  other 
precious  commodities.     He  then  issued  from  his 
most  sumptuous  palace,  and  entered  his  barge. 
The  news  had  got  wing,  and  the  Thames  was 
covered  with  boats  full  of  men  and  women,  who 
hooted  and  shouted,  and  told  him  how  happy 
thej"-  were  to  see  him  sent  to  the  Tower.     They 
were  fools  for  their  pains  ;  for  the  words  of  Wol- 
sey's faithful  attendant  were  fully  verified,  and 
there  came  "another  hungry  and  lean  oflicer  in 
his  place,  that  bit  nearer  the  bone  than  the  old 
one."     They  were  also  disappointed  as  to  the 
lord- cardinal's   present  journey,  for,  instead  of 
descending  the  river  to  the  Tower,  he  ascended 
it  to  Putney. 

As  he  was  travelling  by  land  from  Putney  to 
Esher,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains  (Sir  John 
Norris)  spuri'ed  after  him,  and  OA^ertaking  him 
on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  presented  him  with  a  ring 
which  the  king,  who  had  taken  it  from  his  own 
finger,  sent  him,  with  a  very  comfortable  message. 
"Therefore,"  added  Sir  John,  "take  patience,  for 
I  trust  to  see  you  yet  in  better  estate  than  ever." 
Hereupon  the    lord-cardinal  alighted   from  his 
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nmle,  fell  upon  his  knees,  pulled  otf  his  cap,  and 
humbly  thanked  God  for  such  happy  intelligence 
from  his  lord  the  king.  He  told  the  chamberlain 
that  his  tidings  were  worth  half  a  kingdom;  but, 


EsHEB — Gateway  of  Wolsey's  Palace.' — Fioiu  a  view  by  Havell 


as  he  had  nothing  left  except  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  he  could  make  him  no  suitable  reward.  He, 
however,  gave  Sir  John  a  small  gold  chain  and 
crucifix.  "As  {ov  my  sovereign,"  he  added, 
"sorry  am  I  that  I  have  no  worthy  token  to  send 
him ;  but  stay,  here  is  my  fool  that  rides  beside 
me.  I  beseech  thee  take  him  to  court,  and  give 
him  to  his  majesty.  I  assure  you,  for  any  noble- 
man's pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  thousand  pound."- 
But  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  Esher  were 
gloomy  and  horrid  without  the  smiles  of  the 
king,  and  Wolsey  soon  sank  in  despondency  and 
sickness.  He  wrote  the  most  aVjject  letters  to  his 
"most  gracious,  and  merciful,  apd  most  pious 
sovereign  lord,"  calling  himself  a  poor,  heavy, 
and  wretched  priest,  that  was  dying  for  want  of 
the  light  of  his  countenance ;  but  Henry  gave 
him  no  further  comfort  till  he  heai'd  that  a  slow 
fever  had  fixed  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  gene- 
.  I'ally  believed  that  he  was  dying.  Then  the  king 
somewhat  relented  towards  the  man  who  had 
been  his  dearest  fiiend  for  almost  twenty  years ; 


'  Eslier  Palace  belonged  to  the  see  of  Wiiicliester,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Ai'chbishop  Wainfleet,  who  pre- 
ceded Wolsey  iu  that  see  about  eighty  years.  It  was  a  stately 
mansion,  built  of  brick.  The  only  part  now  remaining  is  an 
elegant  gatehouse.  The  interior  of  the  tower  comprises  three 
stories,  the  apartments  in  which  are  small  and  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. 

2  Cavendish.  The  fool,  it  appears,  was  so  much  attached  to 
liis  old  master,  the  cardinal,  that  he  would  not  leave  him  until 
forcibly  carried  off  by  six  stout  yeomen,  who  delivered  him  to 
the  king.  But  other  men,  besides  his  poor  biiflbou,  loved  Wolsey 
dearly. 


and  he  not  only  said  that  he  would  lose  £20,000 

rather  than  he  should  die,  but  he  also  sent  his 

])hysicians,   and   some   presents   and   tokens   of 

friendship,  to  the  cardinal.     This  seems  to  have 

had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 

Wolsey.      And   when   the 

_  Court  of  King's  Bench  pro- 

—  nouuced    sentence    against 

him,  the  king  took  him  into 
his  protection. 

At  this  crisis  the  king 
had  thought  fit  once  more 
to  summon  a  parliament. 
On  the  1st  of  December  a 
bill  of  impeachment  against 
the  cardinal,  oontaining 
forty-four  articles,  mostly 
of  a  vague  and  ridiculous 
description,  and  signed  by 
fourteen  peers  and  all  the 
law  officers,  was  presented 
to  the  commons,  who,  after 
an  eloquent  speech  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  former- 
ly secretary  to  Wolsey,  but 
now  in  the  king's  service, 
threw  it  out.  The  cardinal 
now  mended  rapidly.  If  he  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  his  numerous  church  jireferments  he 
would  still  have  been  a  very  rich  man ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  Henry  had  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing this  promise.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  deprived  of  everything  exce^^t 
the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester,  and  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  I'evenue  of  the  latter  was 
appropriated  by  the  king,  who  divided  it  among 
the  Viscount  Eochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Sandis,  Sir  John 
Russell,  and  other  laymen.  In  return,  however, 
Wolsey  received  a  free  pardon  and  some  plate, 
furniture,  and  a  little  money  for  present  expenses. 
He  was  now  permitted  to  come  nearer  to  the  court, 
and  he  removed  from  Esher  to  Richmond.  But 
the  party  of  Anne  took  the  alarm,  and  he  was  pre- 
sently ordered  to  reside  in  the  north  of  England, 
within  his  archbishopric.  Lingering  at  every 
stage,  in  the  fond  hope  of  being  recalled  to  court, 
Wolsey  travelled  to  York.  Yet,  when  once  there, 
his  mind  seemed  reconciled  to  the  change,  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  wonderful  zeal  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  At  the  same  time,  casting 
off  his  courtly  j^ride  and  arrogance,  he  became 
meek  and  mild  as  a  iirimitive  apostle — courteous 
and  affable  to  all  men.  The  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire he  entertained  at  a  plain  but  hospitable 
table;  to  the  poor  he  gave  liberal  alms  and  (what 
was  better)  abundant  employment  to  300  of  them 
in  repairing  the  churches  and  houses  of  the  see. 
His  popularity  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
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waxed  great  all  over  that  county.  But  this 
winning  of  men's  hearts  did  not  suit  the  party 
who  now  ruled  at  court,  and  who  were  alarmed, 
not  only  at  the  cardinal's  popularity,  but  also  at 
a  con-espondence  he  was  carrying  on  with  the 
French  king  and  with  the  pope. 

The  clergy  of  York,  delighted  with  their  me- 
tropolitan, waited  upon  Wolsey  in  a  body,  and 
begged  that  he  would  be  installed  in  his  cathe- 
dral according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors. 
"Wolsey  consented,  on  condition  that  the  thing 
should  be  done  with  as  little  pomp  as  possible  ; 
and  the  first  Monday  after  All-Saints  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
tlu-ee  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  as 
the  lord-cardinal  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  his 
house  at  Cawood,  near  York,  he  was  told  that 
the  Eai-1  of  Northumberland  had  arrived  from 
com-t,  and  was  dismounting  in  the  yard.  He  ex- 
pi'essed  regi-et  that  he  had  not  arrived  before 
dinner  began,  for  the  earl  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  household,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
liad  been  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  good  news  from 
tlie  king.  He  arose  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
to  welcome  him  as  he  came  into  the  hall.  Nor- 
lluuulierland,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  was 


Gateway  of  Cawoou  Palace.'— From  a  view  by  Wkittock. 

much  afi"ected,  and  hesitated  for  awhile,  but  at 
length  he  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  the  old  man's 


'  Cawood  is  a  small  town  ten  miles  south  of  York,  where  the 
Archbishops  of  York  had  a  palace  or  ca-stle  as  early  as  the  tentli 
centuiy.  The  castle  was  dismantled  and  in  great  part  demolished 


shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "My 
lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason."  For  a  season 
Wolsey  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  mute  as  well 
as  motionless ;  and  when  he  recovered  speech,  it 
was  only  to  utter  unmanly  and  unavailing  lamen- 
tations, accompanied  by  wretched  tears.  Passive 
as  a  doomed  victim  of  an  Eastern  sultan,  he  fol- 
lowed Northumberland.  When  he  reached  Shef- 
field Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
steward  of  the  king's  household,  he  was  sick  and 
faint,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized 
with  a  dysenteiy,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  fortnight.  On  resuming  his  slow  journey 
he  was  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on 
his  mule.  On  the  third  evening  he  reached  Lei- 
cester Abbey,  where  he  was  received  at  the  gate 
by  the  monks,  holding  lighted  torches,  the  hour 
being  late.  "Father,"  said  he  to  the  abbot,  as 
he  dismounted,  "I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you."  The  monks  carried  him  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  day  and  night  he  swooned  re- 
peatedly ;  and  on  the  second  morning  his  ser- 
vants, whose  warm  affection  jjroves  that  there 
must  have  been  good  and  amiable  qualities  in 
him,  saw  that  he  was  dying.  He  called  to  him 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  his  person,  and 
said,  "Master  Kingston,  I  jsray  you  have  me  com- 
mended most  humbly  to  his  majesty,  and  beseech 
him,  on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  gracious  remem- 
brance all  matters  that  have  passed  between  us 
from  the  beginning,  especially  resj^ecting  Queen 
Catherine  and  himself,  and  then  shall  his  con- 
science know  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not. 
He  is  a  prmce  of  most  royal  coui'age,  and  hath  a 
jjrincely  heart — for,  rather  than  miss  or  want 
any  pai't  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of 
his  kingdom.  And  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  often 
kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy  chamber,  some- 
times for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him 
from  his  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail.  And, 
Master  Kingston,  this  I  will  say — had  I  but 
serv^ed  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the 
king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
gray  hairs."  The  cai-dinal  expired  as  the  clock 
was  strikuig  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age;  and 
was  at  midnight,  without  any  solemnity,  buried 
in  our  Lady's  Chapel,  in  the  church  of  the  mon- 
astery.^ 

The  faithful  Cavendish,  his  chamberlain,  who 
witnessed  his  last  moments,  went  on  from  Leices- 
ter to  announce  the  event  at  court.  He  found 
the  king  amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the 
park  of  Hampton,  that  stately  pile  which  Wol- 


at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  par- 
liament. The  gateway,  the  only  part  now  remaining,  wa^  built 
by  Archbishop  Kemp.  2  Cavendish;  Godwin:   Fiddei. 
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sev  had  built  and  richly  furnished,  and  had  pre- 
sented as  a  free  gift  to  his  sovereign.  When  his 
sport  was  done  Henry  listened  to  the  mournf\d 
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messenger.  At  first  he  showed  some  feeling,  but 
this  lasted  a  very  little  while,  and  then,  with 
great  eagerness,  lie  questioned  Cavendish  touch- 
ing a  sum  of  ^1500,  which,  as  he  had  been  told, 
the  cardinal  had  concealed  in  some  secret  place. 
This  was  all  the  solicitude  he  showed  about  the 
death  of  so  devoted  a  servant. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  cardinal's  death,  and 
immediately  after  his  surrender  of  the  great  seal, 
Henry  had  formed  a  new  cabinet,  from  which 
churchmen  were  carefully  excluded.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Anne  Boleyu's  uncle,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  but  a  still  greater  share  of 
power  fell  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  lord-marshal,  and  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Yiscount  Eochford,  who  soon  afterwards 
was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire.     But  a  chancellor 


'  Leicester  possessed  several  religious  establishments,  the  prin- 
cipal  of  which  was  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  Pre  or  de  Pratis, 
founded  for  Black  or  Augustinian  canons,  by  Robert  Bossu, 
E.arl  of  Leicester,  a.d.  1143.  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
£1062,  Os.  id.  gross,  or  £951,  14s.  5d.  clear.  Masses  of  its  ruins 
still  remain. 

-  Sir.  Froude  has  no  doubt  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  liaving  been 
a  bitter  persecutor,  and  of  his  presenting  in  this  respect  a  very 
unfavourable  contrast  to  Wolsey.  "The  Protestants,"  he  says, 
"  altliough  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  and 
Wolsey's  fall,  their  ultimate  triumph  was  certain,  gained  nothing 
in  its  immediate  consequences.  They  suffered  rather  from  the 
eagerness  of  the  political  reformers  to  clear  themselves  from 
complicity  with  heterodoxy  ;  and  the  bishops  were  even  taunted 
with  the  spiritual  dissensions  of  the  realm,  as  an  evidence  of 
tlieir  indolence  and  misconduct.  Language  of  this  kind  boded 
ill  for  the  'Christian  brethren  ;'  and  the  choice  of  Wolsey's  suc- 
cessor for  the  office  of  chancellor  soon  confiiTued  their  appre- 
hensions.    Wolsey  liad  clia.stised  them  with  whips ;  Sir  Thomas 

Vol.  I. 


was  still  wanting,  and  this  lionour  was  thrust 
npon  the  unwilling  shoulders  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  More  was  a  conscientious  and  zealous 
Catholic,  who  showed  that  he 
conld  face  tlie  scaffold  for  his 
religious  opinions;  but,  a  little 
before  this  time,  chance  had 
introduced  into  the  councils 
of  the  king  one  who  was 
equally  zealous  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.^ 
It  chanced  that  Dr.  Gardiner, 
then  secretai-y  to  Heiny, 
and  Dr.  Fox,  supjied  Avith  a 
gentleman  of  good  family, 
named  Cressy,  at  a  time  when 
the  grand  topic  of  conversa- 
tion was  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine.  During  supper  a 
grave  and  learned  man,  who 
was  tutor  in  the  family,  ven- 
tured to  say,  that  the  proper 
way  of  settling  that  tedious 
matter  would  be  to  have  it 
discussed  and  determined  by 
learned  and  holy  doctors,  up- 
on the  sole  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  without  any  further  reference  to 
the  pope.  When  this  conversation  was  rejjorted 
to  Henry,  he  said,  "that  the  man  v/ho  spoke 
thus  had  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."-'  Tliis 
man  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  immediately 
summoned  to  court,  and  ordered  to  draw  up  liis 
opinions  in  writing.  He  was  soon  named  cliap- 
lain  to  the  king,  and  sent  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn's  father, 
where  a  stimulus  to  exertion  could  hardly  be 
wanting.  But  Cranmer  had  already  a  higher 
incentive;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  his  friends  and  associates,  as  well  as  he 
himself,  saw  the  vantage-ground  they  might  gain 
for  the  new  doctrines.  His  main  argument  was 
sufficiently  simple — it  was,  that  the  laws  of  God,, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  by  tlje 


Jlore  would  chastise  them  m  ith  scorpions.  And  the  philosopher 
of  the  Utopia,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  life  was  of  blameless 
beauty,  whose  genius  was  cviltivated  to  the  holiest  attainable 
perfection,  was  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  spii-it  of  iierse- 
cution  is  no  peculiar  attribute  of  the  pedant,  the  bigot,  or.tlie 
fanatic,  but  may  co-exist  with  the  fairest  graces  of  tlie  human 
character.  The  lives  of  remarkable  men  usually  illustrate  some 
emphatic  truth.  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be  said  to  have  lived  to 
illustrate  tlie  necessary  tendencies  of  Romanism  in  an  honest 
mind  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  to  show  that  the  test  of  sincerity 
in  a  man  who  professes  to  regard  orthodoxy  as  an  essentiaLof 
salvation,  is  not  the  readiness  to  endure  persecution,  but  the 
courage  that  will  venture  to  inflict  it."  (By  orthodoxy  the 
author  must  mean  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  not  wh.it  is  held 
to  be  orthodoxy  by  religioiis  commmiions  wliich  hold  all  perse- 
cution for  conscience  sake  to  be  the  veriest  heterodoxy.)— See 
Fronde's  Histoyij  of  Enc/land,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

3  Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer:    Le  Bat:   Biography  Brit,  article 
"  Cranmer." 
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ancient  fjitherf^,  diil  not  ]iermit  a  man  to  marrv 
his  brother's  widow;  and  his  treatise  was  soon 
finished  and  ooniniitted  to  the  press — that  mighty 
en"-ine  wliose  infant  activity  was  stimulated  by 
this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  Wolsey. 
Henry  had  ah-eady  sent  agents  to  consult  some 
of  the  foreign  univei-sities,  but  without  any  no- 
tion of  making  their  decision  final,  or  subversive 
of  the  pope's  authority.  He  now  consulted  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  judging  that  his  own  uni- 
versities would  not  dare  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  his  absolute  will ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  At  Ox- 
ford the  sul)ject  was  debated  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence, and  a  convocation  dissolved  in  confusion 
and  uproar,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
The  doctoi's  and  seniors,  "  in  hopes  of  reward, 
or  out  of  fear,  gave  their  opinions  concerning  the 
matter  such  as  they  thought  would  please  the 
king;  but  the  juniors  disputed  it  very  eagerly, 
and  could  not  be  drawn  to  their  minds."  Upon 
this  the  king  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Oxford, 
recommending  the  more  discreet  and  aged  men 
to  bring  their  juniors  to  greater  order  and  con- 
formity; and  admonishing  the  young  gentlemen, 


M 
in    ' 

TuoMAS  Cranmer,  Aichbiishoi)  of  C.iiiterbmy.— After  Holbein. 

tliat  if  they  went  on  to  play  the  masters  as  they 
were  beginning  to  do,  they  would  find  that  it  is 
not  good  to  provoke  hornets.' 

John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  master 
of  All-Souls  College,  the  principal  champion  for 
the  divorce  in  this  Oxford  controversy,  was  a 
prelate  after  the  king's  own  heart.  He  man- 
oeuvred and  threatened,  and  carried  his  point. 
But  his  letter  to  the  king,-  which  was  nnknowTi 
to  eai'lier  historians,  completely  upsets  the  asser- 
tion that  the  university  of  Oxford  was  allowed 

'  Irritare  erabronex  is  the  royal  expression,  borrowed  from  tlie 
Attiphitnio  of  Plautus,  act  ii.  sc.  2,  v.  77.  -  State  Pa2Hrs. 


to  manage  the  question  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
decide  impartially.  Lord  Herbert  and  the  mi- 
nute Anthony  a  Wood  both  stated  the  facts  cor- 
rectlv,  but  their  evidence  has  been  overlooked  by 
our  historians.  At  Cambridge  the  same  kind  of 
opposition  was  overcome  by  the  same  arts  and 
threats,  and  the  seal  of  each  university  was,  at 
last,  affixed  to  a  long  paper  declaring  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Catherine  to  be  illegal. 

The  foreign  universities,  which  could  not  be 
threatened,  were  bribed;  and  Henry's  active 
agents,  who  were  now  numerous,  scattered  money 
in  all  directions.  In  Italy  the  faculties  of  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Ferrara,  and  some  hundreds 
of  learned  men,  declared  for  Henry.  In  Ger- 
many the  power  of  the  emperor  was  more  pre- 
valent than  Engli.sh  money,  and  not  a  single 
university  would  justify  the  divorce.  Whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  all  the  German  doctoi'.?, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  loudly  condemned  the 
project.  Luther  himself  told  Barnes,  one  of  the 
agents  in  those  jDarts,  that  it  would  be  more  law- 
ful for  Henry  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
time,  than  to  divorce  Catherine  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  another  woman;  and  the  mild  Me- 
lancthon  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  In  France  it  was  determined  by  the 
court  to  make  a  good  bargain.  Francis  repre- 
sented how  dangerous  it  would  be  at  that  mo- 
ment to  irritate  Charles,  who  still  held  his  two 
sons  as  hostages;  bvit,  upon  Henry  munificently 
giving  up  a  claim  of  500,000  crowns  and  the  lily 
of  diamonds,  and  advancing  the  sum  of  50,000 
crowns,  he  consented  that  his  universities  sbould 
entertain  the  great  subject.  But  still  the  learned 
of  France  were  very  dilatory  in  the  cause,  and 
the  leading  churchmen  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  pope. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Clement,  yielding  to 
the  personal  application  of  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  Italy,  published  a  breve  forbidding  Henry 
to  contract  a  new  marriage,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. A  few  days  after  this  the  Eivrl  of 
Wiltshire  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  new  embassy, 
which  was  instructed  to  use  all  kinds  of  means 
to  prevail  upon  both  pope  and  emperor  to  con- 
sent to  the  divorce.  Clement  received  them  in  a 
mild,  conciliating  manner,  but  Charles  was  dis- 
gusted and  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the  father  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  \vhose  employment  in  this  mission 
showed  a  want  both  of  tact  and  of  delicacy.  "  Stop, 
sir,"  said  the  emperor  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
"  let  your  colleagues  speak — you  are  a  party  in 
this  cause."  The  earl  replied,  smartly,  that  he 
was  there  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign, 
not  as  father  of  Anne  Boleyn:  but  neither  liis 
I  self-possession,  nor  his  libei-al  promises  of  money, 
produced  any  favourable  effect  upon  Charles, 
'  who  said  that  he  would  never  sell  the  honour  oi 
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his  good  auni  Catherine.  Cranmer  remained  at 
Itouie  to  convince  the  pope;  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire and  the  rest  returned  homeward  through 
France,  v/here  the  earl  remained  some  time  to 
urge  on  the  unwilling  universities.  After  many 
intrigues,  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, Angers,  and  Bourges,  voted  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Catherine  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God:  the  other  French  universities  were  not  con- 
sulted, or,  if  they  were,  their  answers  were  sup- 
])ressed  as  unfavourable  to  Henry.  But  all  these 
opinions  rested  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine 
had  been  consummated.  The  queen  persisted  in 
her  solemn  assertion  that  it  had  not,  and  the  kiug 
could  not  prove  the  contrary.' 

Cranmer,  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good 
at  Rome,  went  into  Germany,  where,  some  time 
after,  he  committed  himself  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, by  the  decided  step  of  marrying  the  niece 
of  his  friend  Osiander,  the  Protestant  pastor  of 
Niirnberg.  He  kept  the  match  a  secret,  how- 
ever, for  the  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he 
could  advantageously  break  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  was  wanting,  to  carry  forward  in 
England  the  important  changes  that  liad  already 
begun  on  the  Continent,  a  spirit  more  resolute 
than  that  of  Cranmer,  and  this  spirit  had  been 
already  found  in  Thomas  Ci-omwell. 

Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Put- 
ney. As  his  father  rose  in  wealth  or  condition, 
and  became  a  brewer  or  a  fuller,  he  was  enabled 


Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.— After  Holbein. 

to  give  his  son  a  tolerable  education,  including  a 
little  Latin.  In  his  youth  Thomas  went  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  learned  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  first  occupation  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  clerk  in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp: 
he  afterwards  served  as  a  trooper  under  the  Con- 

'  Le  Grand:  Herbert;   Hall;   Godwin. 


stable  Bourbon,  and  followed  that  desperate 
leader  to  the  sack  of  E,ome.  When  peace  was 
restored  to  Italy  he  returned  to  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  worked  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
merchant  at  Venice.  After  this  strange  career,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  world, 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  England,  where  he  took 
up  the  study  and  profession  of  the  law.  He  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Welsey,  who 
took  him  into  his  househokl,  appointed  him  his 
solicitor,  and  employed  him  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  as  chief  agent  in  the  foun- 
dation of  his  colleges.  In  these  offices  he  ac- 
quired wealth,  and  the  hatred  of  the  monastic 
bodies.  He  was  soon  returned  as  a  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  ready  address 
and  talent  for  business  were  conspicuous.  As 
far  as  comported  with  an  ambitious  nature,  he 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  his  old  master, 
and  when  Wolsey  was  disgraced  he  followed  him 
to  Esher.  Tliis  retirement  was  ill  suited  to  such 
a  mind ;  and  he  soon  rode  back  to  Jjondon  and  to 
court,  saying  that  there  he  would  "  either  make 
or  mar."  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  "Wol- 
sey, who  had  a  great  reliance  upon  his  talents 
and  his  fidelity,  and  who,  a  few  days  after,  wrote 
to  implore  liim  to  "employ  all  his  wit,  good-will, 
and  policy,  in  all  places  where  he  should  think 
good  might  be  done  for  his  unfortunate  friend,'" " 
did  not  consider  that  Cromwell  was  deserting 
him,  but  saw  his  departure  for  court  with  plea- 
sure and  with  hope.  Indeed,  it  was  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  a  very  few  days  after  his  leaving  his 
patron,  that  Cromwell  made  the  eloquent  speech 
in  parliament  in  his  defence.  It  is  assumed,  and 
very  reasonably,  that  both  Cromwell  and  the  jjar- 
liament,  in  rejecting  the  bill  of  impeachment, 
had  received  orders  from  the  king  to  that  effect, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  fair  to  assume  that  Crom- 
well, who  showed  a  grateful  heart  in  other  re- 
spects, did  not  use  his  newly-acquired  influence 
over  Henry's  mind  to  the  advantage  of  his  old 
master.  Cromwell  played  his  j^art  so  well  at 
court,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  stewai-dship 
of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  which  had  been 
dissolved  under  Wolsey,  and  was  admitted  fre- 
quently to  personal  conference  Avith  the  king. 
At  the  critical  moment  when  the  weaker  minds 
of  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  wavering  and 
half  alarmed  at  the  fii-m  opposition  of  the  poj^e, 
he  asked  for  an  audience,  in  which,  after  some 
necessary  circumlocution,  he  said  that  the  chief 
embarrassment  was  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the 
king's  ministers,  who  stood  too  much  in  awe  of 
vulgar  opinion,  and  that  the  best  way  to  decide 
the    question  of  the  divorce  was,   to  deny  the 

'^  Letter  from  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  dated  Esher,  ISth  Decern, 
ber,  1529,  published  in  State  Papers.  The  original  holograph  is 
m  the  Cottonian  Collection  of  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
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authority  of  the  pope  altogether — to  rest  upon 
the  opinions  idready  received  from  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  confirmation  of  the  Englisli  parlia- 
ment, which  it  was  easy  to  obtain.  Going  fur- 
ther than  this,  Cromwell  even  recommended  the 
king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  German  prin- 
ces who  had  received  the  new  religion,  and  de- 
clare himself  the  supreme  head  of  his  own  church. 
He  demonstrated  that,  by  the  present  division  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  Henry  was 
only  half  a  king;  and  that,  to  have  the  fnll  ex- 
ercise of  authority,  the  bishops  and  clergy  ought 
to  be  made  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown,  and 
not  allowed  to  hold  anything  from  the  pope.  No 
doctrine  could  be  more  palatable  to  the  king, 
whose  greedy  imagination  already  fattened  on  the 
wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate ;  and,  without 
pretending  to  turn  Protestant  (which  he  never 
did),  he  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Crom- 
weU,  who  was  forthwith  sworn  of  his  privy 
council. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  gi'eat  churchmen 
would  concur  in  this  grand  project,  but  it  was 
presently  seen  that  the  clergy  of  England  were 
now  powerless.'  By  the  advice  of  Cromwell  the 
whole  body  were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  or  ac- 
cused as  fautors  and  abettors  of  Wolsey,  in  hav- 
ing acknowledged  his  authority  as  legate,  which 
authority,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  king  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
Henry  and  Cromwell  took  care  to  hint  to  the 
clergy,  who,  in  gi^eat  alarm,  had  assembled  in 
convocation,  that  the  royal  wrath  might  be  as- 
suaged by  a  round  sura  of  money.  The  convo- 
cation offered  a  present  of  £100,000,  The  king 
did  not  complain  of  the  amount,  but  he  refused 
to  accept  it  or  give  any  pardon  unless,  in  the 
preamble  to  their  grant,  they  formally  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  "  the  protector  and  only  su- 
preme head  of  the  church   and  clergy  of  Eng- 

'  Tliis  was  largely  owing  to  their  loss  of  moral  influence, 
Speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  1529,  Mr.  Froude  says  :— 
"The  peojjle  might  have  endured  better  to  submit  to  so  enor- 
mous a  tyranny,  if  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  tiieraselves  had 
given  them  a  title  to  respect,  or  if  equal  justice  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  lay  and  spiritual  offendei-s.  '  Benefit  of  clergy,"  un- 
happily, as  at  this  time  interpreted,  was  little  else  than  a  privi- 
lege to  commit  sins  with  impunity.  The  grossest  moral  pro- 
fligacy in  a  priest  was  passed  over  with  indifference  ;  and  so  far 
from  exacting  obedience  in  her  ministei-s  to  a  higher  standard 
thau  she  required  of  ordinary  persons,  the  church  extended  her 
limits  under  fictitious  pretexts  as  a  sanctuarv  for  lettered  vil- 
lamy.  Every  person  who  could  read  was  claimed  by  prescriptive 
usage  as  a  clerk,  and  shielded  under  her  protecting  mantle  •  nor 
was  any  clerk  amenable  for  the  worst  crimes  to  the  secular  juris- 
diction, until  he  had  been  first  tried  and  degraded  by  the  eccle- 
siastical j  udges.  So  far  was  this  preposterous  exemption  carried 
that  previous  to  the  first  of  the  23d  of  Heniy  VIII.,  those  who 
were  within  the  degrees,  might  commit  murder  with  impunity, 
the  forms  which  it  was  necessary  to  obsene  in  degiadin"  a 
priest  or  deacon  being  so  complicated  as  to  amount  to  absolute 
protection. 

"  Among  the  clergy,  properly  so  called,  however,  the  pre- 
vail ing  offence  was  not  crime,  but  licentiousness.     A  doubt  has 


land."  For  three  whole  days  the  clergy  debated 
on'  this  unexjiected  proposition.  Many  were 
averse  to  any  such  clause,  but  the  majority, 
dreading  the  king  s  violence  of  temper,  inclined 
to  admit  it,  with  the  limitation,  q^iantum  per  le- 
gem Christi  liceat  (as  far  as  may  be  by  the  law 
of  Christ).  "  Mother  of  God  1"  roared  Henry  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  others  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  manage  this  matter,  "  you  have  played  me  a 
shrewd  turn.  I  thought  to  have  made  fools  of 
those  prelates,  and  now  you  have  so  ordered  the 
business  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fool  of 
me,  as  they  have  done  of  you  ah-eady.  Go  to 
them  again,  and  let  me  have  the  business  passed 
without  any  quantums  or  tanturas  :  I  will  have 
no  quantum  nor  no  tantum  in  the  matter,  but  let 
it  be  done  out  of  hand.""  In  the  end,  however, 
Henry  yielded,  pocketed  the  £100,000,  and  let 
the  limitation  stand.  Shortly  after  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  as  chancellor,  attended  by  twelve 
peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  went  down  to  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  chancellor  de- 
clared all  that  the  king  had  done  touching  his 
marriage  with  Ca,therine,  "  who  before  time  had 
been  wedded  and  bedded  to  his  own  brother;" 
and  showed  how  the  king,  like  a  virtuous  prince, 
for  the  safety  of  his  conscience  and  for  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom,  had  consulted  divers  universi- 
ties, not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad,  even  in 
the  pope's  dominions.  Then  Sir  Bryan  Tuke 
took  out  of  a  box  twelve  writings  sealed  (the 
answers  of  the  universities),  and  read  them  to  the 
house  word  by  word.  He  also  produced  many 
other  papers,  and  divers  books  written  by  doc- 
tors of  foreign  nations,  but,  as  they  were  long, 
and  the  day  was  already  spent,  they  were  not 
read;  and,  after  a  severe  trial  of  patience,  the 
members  were  dismissed,  with  strict  orders  to 
tell  all  their  neighbours  in  the  country  how  just 
and  righteous  was  the  king's  cause.^ 


recently  crept  in  amongst  our  liistorians,  as  to  the  credibility  of 
tlie  extreme  language  in  which  the  contemporary  writers  spoke 
upon  this  painful  topic.  It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
picture  has  been  overdrawn  in  the  act  books  of  the  consistory 
courts ;  and,'as  we  see  it  there,  it  is  almost  to  deploi-able  for 
belief,  as  well  in  its  own  intrinsic  hideousness,  and  in  the  uu- 
conscious  connivance  of  the  authorities.  Brothels  were  kept  in 
London  for  the  especial  use  of  priests  ;  the  '  confessic^nal '  was 
abused  in  tlie  most  open  and  profligate  manner.  Cases  occurreil 
of  the  same  frightful  profanity,  in  the  service  of  the  mass,  which 
at  Rome  startled  Luther  into  Protestantism  ;  and  acts  of  incest 
between  nuns  and  monks  were  too  frequently  exposed,  to  allow 
us  to  regard  the  detected  instances.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
lu'oceedings  upon  these  charges  prove,  at  least,  that  efforts  were 
made  to  repress  them."  The  author  then  relates  cases  showing 
that  such  priestly  offenders  compounded  for  absolution  bj'  pay- 
ment of  trifling  fines. — See  Froude,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

-  Bailey,  Life  of  Bishop  Fiahfr. 

^Herbert:  Hull:  Stow.  During  this  session  of  parliament  one 
Richard  Rose,  cook  to  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  put  poison 
into  the  soup,  with  the  intent  of  killing  his  master.  The  bishop 
escaped,  but  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  his  servants  were  poisoned. 
The  cook  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  boilud 
alive  at  Smithfield ! 
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Soon  after  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  king 
sent  several  lords  of  his  council  to  Queen  Cathe- 
rine at  Greenwich,  to  tei-rify  her  into  submission, 
and  to  make  her  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
four  of  the  bishops  and  four  of  the  lay  peers  of 
England.  The  high-minded  Spaniard  was  still 
firm,  upon  which  she  was  removed  to  Windsor.  In 
the  month  of  July  she  was  ordered  to  quit  that 
royal  residence.  '"  I  go,"  said  she :  "  but,  go 
where  I  may,  I  shall  still  be  his  lawful  wife." 
She  went  to  the  Moor  in  Hertford.shire,  a  beau- 
tiful manor  with  a  park,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  see  of  York.  From  the  Moor  she  soon  went 
to  Easthamstead,  and  thence  to  Ampthill,  where 
she  finally  fixed  her  residence. 

About  the  same  time,  to  prove  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  king  and  court,  Thomas  Bilney,  a  learned 
and  amiable  man,  was  burned  at  Smithfield  as  an 
accursed  heretic,  for  having  attempted  to  expose 
the  errors  of  Popery.  This  was  a  beginning  to 
tlie  atrocious  system  pursued  during  the  rest  of 
this  reign,  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
plundered  and  hanged  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  were  bunied 
on  tlie  other,  in  pretty  equal  proportions.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  great  learning  and  wit  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  times,'  took  a  melancholy  part  in  some  of  the 
prosecutions  against  Protestants,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  those  instituted  against  his  own  church: 
he  disapproved  of  the  plan  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  unfortunate  queen  ;  and,  in  other  respects, 
seeing  nothing  but  danger  and  disgi'ace  in  the  re- 
taining of  ofhce,  he  represented  to  the  king  that 
he  was  growing  old,  and  had  need  of  repose. 
After  making  many  efibrts  to  retain  him,  Henry 
accepted  his  resignation;  and  More  withdrew  to 
solitude  and  poverty  on  the  16th  of  May,  1532. 
On  the  4tli  of  June  following,  the  seals  were  given 
to  Sir  Thomas  Audley.- 

Notwithstandiug  all  that  had  passed,  the  pope 
made  overtui'es  for  a  reconciliation;  but  Henry, 
acting  upon  the  grand  plan  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  now  the  most  influential  person  in  his  coun- 
cil, rejected  the  proposals  with  wrath  and  dis- 
gust, for  an  indispensable  condition  was  that  he 
should  take  back  his  wife  and  put  away  "a 
certain  I^ady  Anne."  Under  the  absolute  guid- 
ance of  Cromwell,  the  parliament — which  was 
now  frequently  assembled,  because  in  all  matters, 
except  money-bills,  it  did  precisely  what  the 
court  wished — passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
the  annates  or  first-fruits,  which  formed  a  very 
considerable  item  in  the  fees  or  taxes  paid  yearly 
to  the  pope;  and  at  the  same  time  they  abrogated 
tlie  authority  of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
annexed  that  authority  to  the  crown.     On  the 

More,  lionever,  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  cniel  to  the 
heretics.     We  believe  that  loUUngli/  he  never  was.  '•'  Roper. 


15th  of  November  Clement  signed  a  breve,  de- 
claring both  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  excom- 
municated, unless  they  should  separate:  but  this 
deed  was  laid  by  for  some  time.^ 

Henry  was  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  strength- 
en his  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  had  induced  Francis 
to  agree  to  a  meeting.  His  grace  of  England, 
who  could  move  nowhere  without  Lady  Anne, 
whom  he  had  recently  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  proposed  as  an  equable  arrangement, 
that  his  grace  of  France  should  also  bring  his 
favourite  lady  to  the  meeting;  but  Francis, 
though  no  great  moralist,  declined  the  proposal. 
But  this  circumstance  did  not  make  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke  stay  at  home,  and  she 
went  with  the  king  and  a  most  splendid  retinue 
to  Calais.  On  the  21st  of  October  Henry  wont 
to  Boulogne,  where  Francis  received  him,  and 
entertained  him  for  four  days.  The  two  kings 
then  repaired  lovingly  together  to  Calais,  and 
there  Henry  requited  the  hosjiitality  of  his  royal 
brother  with  balls  and  masks,  in  which  the  mar- 
chioness was  the  principal  personage.  There 
was  an  idle  talk  of  a  coalition  to  oppose  the  vic- 
torious Turks  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom ; 
but  the  only  business  done  was,  the  making  of 
an  agreement  by  which  Francis  bound  himself 
to  invite  the  pope  to  a  conference  at  Marseilles, 
and  to  take  part  with  Heiir-y  in  case  Clement 
should  not  cease  his  opposition. 

It  was  altogether  improbable  that  Francis 
should  cany  his  point  with  the  pope;  but  Henry 
did  not  wait  the  result  of  his  application.  "Much 
about  St.  Paul's  Day,"  that  is,  either  the  4th,  or 
more  probably  the  25th,  of  January,  1533,  be- 
tween night  and  morning,  Dr.  Lee,  one  of  the 
royal  cha^jJains,  was  summoned  to  celebrate  mass 
in  a  remote  garret  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 
On  going  there  the  astounded  priest  found  the 
king  attended  only  by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two 
of  the  gi'ooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  with  her  train-beai'er,  Mrs.  Savage,  af- 
terwards the  Lady  Berkeley,''  fi'om  which  he 
understood  that  more  was  meant  than  a  mass. 
A  court  chaplain — and  in  sucli  a  court — was  not 
likely  to  have  many  scruples,  or  tlie  courage  ne- 
cessary to  face  the  wrath  of  such  a  king  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  Lee  did  not  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony until  Henry  told  him  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  at  length  decided  in  his  favour,  and 
that  he  had  the  jjope's  instrument  under  lock  and 
key  in  his  closet.  This  strange  marriage  party 
separated  in  silence  and  secrecy  before  it  was 
daylight;  and  some  of  Henry's  most  confidential 
advisers  knew  not  what  had  passed  until  several 


3  Ilerbirt;   Le  Grand;  Burnet,  Hist.  Reform. 
*  Another  account  makes  her  father  and  mother,   and  )ier 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  have  been  present. 
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weeks  after.  Feeling,  liowever,  that  this  chiii- 
destine  measure  would  embarrass  the  French, 
who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  he  de- 
spatched Anne's  father  to  explain  matters  to 
I laucis,  and  to  request  the  immediate  presence 


in  England  of  a  confidential  French  agent.  To 
this  agent  Henry  promised  that  he  would  keep 
the  marriage  a  secret  till  the  month  of  May,  b}"- 
which  time  it  was  calculated  the  interview  be- 
tween Francis  and  Clement  would  be  over.' 


CHAPTER  VI.— CIVIL    AND  MILITARY    HISTORY.— a. d.  1533—1537. 

IlEXRY    VIIl. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509 — BEATH,  A.D.    1547. 


Cranmer  appointed  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury — The  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  effected-  Henr3''s  attempts  to  bo 
reconciled  to  the  pope — Birth  of  Elizabeth,  afterward.?  queen — Injurious  treatment  of  Catherine — Power  of 
the  Popedom  abolished  in  England — Henry  declared  head  of  the  cliurch — The  "Holy  Maid  of  Kent" — Her 
visions  and  prophecies — She  and  her  adherents  executed — Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  tried  and  im- 
prisoned— Henry  persecutes  Papists  and  Protestants — Cruel  execution  of  certain  monks — Execution  of  Bi.shop 
Fisher — Sir  Thomas  More  refuses  the  oath  of  supremacy — His  cruel  treatment  in  jjrison — His  execution — 
Cromwell  appointed  tlie  king's  vice-gerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters — His  severe  proceedings  against  those  who 
denied  the  king's  supremacy — Death  of  Queen  Catherine — Anne  Boleyn  arrested  on  a  charge  of  adultery — 
Imprisoned  in  the  Tower — Her  conduct  in  juison — Her  trial  before  the  council — Her  execution — Cranmer's 
conduct  and  letter  on  the  occasion — Henry  marries  Jane  Seymour — His  treatment  of  his  daughter  Mary — 
Dissolution  of  the  monasteries — Hardships  of  the  monks  and  nuns — Henry's  tyrannical  procee>lings  as  head  of 
the  English  church — They  occasion  discontent  and  revolt — Insurrections  in  several  counties — Kebellion  called 
the  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace" — Demands  of  the  rebels — Henry's  answer — The  rebellion  suppressed — Cardinal 
Pole — His  birth  and  early  history — His  writings  against  Heni'y — Death  of  Jane  Seymour. 


N  the  meantime  Cranmer  had  returned 
from  Germany,  and  again  taken  up 
his  residence  with  the  family  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  see  of  Canterbury  had 
been  vacant  several  months  by  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Warham,  and 
the  king  now  offered  it  to  Cranmer,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  being  privatelj'  a  married  man,  and 
now  an  entire  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  a  Catholic.  As  Henry  had 
still  a  lurking  respect  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  spiritual  matters,  he  insisted,  notwithstanding 
his  assumption  of  supremacy,  that  Cranmer  should 
obtain  the  bull  and  pallium  from  the  pope,  and 
take  the  usual  oaths.  How  Clement  agreed  to 
ratify  the  election  is  difficult  to  understand;  but, 
taking  less  than  the  ordinary  fees,  he  signed  the 
bull  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  Cranmer  was 
consecrated  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  30th  of 
March,  taking  the  oaths  of  canonical  obedience 


'  "  Fallen  on  evil  times,  wluch  greater  wisdom  and  greater 
courage  than  had  for  many  a  century  been  found  iu  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  would  have  failed  to  encounter  successfully, 
Clement  Vli.  remained,  with  all  his  cowardice,  a  ti-ue  Italian ; 
his  errors  were  the  errors  of  his  age  and  nation,  and  were  softened 
by  the  presence,  in  more  than  usual  measiu-e,  of  Italian  genius 
and  grace.  Benevuto  Cellini,  who  describee  his  character  with 
much  minuteness,  lias  left  us  a  picture  of  a  hot-tempered  but 
genuine  and  kind-hearted  man,  whose  taste  was  elegant,  and 
whose  wit,  from  the  phiyful  spirit  with  which  it  was  pervaded, 
and  from  a  cei-tain  tendency  to  innocent  levity,  approached  to 
humour.  He  was  liable  to  violent  bursts  of  feeling ;  and  his 
inability  to  control  himself,  his  gesticulations,  his  exclamations 
and  lus  tears,  all  represent  to  us  a  pei-son  who  was  an  indifferent 


to  the  pope,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  disobey, 
and  having  been  named  to  the  vacant  see  by  his 
master  upon  the  express  understanding  that  he 
should  so  act.  Before  swearing,  Cranmer  pro- 
tested that  he  did  not  intend  by  these  oaths  to  the 
pope  to  restrain  himself  from  anything  that  he 
was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God  or  his 
king.^  His  obedience  to  the  king  was  soon  put 
to  the  test — he  was  immediately  ordei'ed  to  pro- 
ceed with  "  the  great  cause  of  matrimony."  On 
the  11th  of  April  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
containing  a  formal  request  that,  for  the  good  of 
the  realm  and  the  security  of  the  succession,  that 
matter  might  be  proceeded  with.  This  letter, 
which  was  intended  by  them  both  to  be  submitted 
to  the  privy  council,  was  not  quite  to  Henry's 
taste ;  it  was  therefore  sent  back,  and  the  arch- 
bishop wrote  a  second  letter,  on  the  same  day,  iu 
which  he  styled  himself  "  a  poor  wretch  and  much 
unworthy,"  and  pressed  on  the  royal  mind  the 


master  of  the  tricks  of  dissimulation  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
and  whose  weakness  entitles  him  to  pity,  if  not  to  respect.  The 
Papacy  had  fallen  to  him  at  the  crisis  of  its  deepest  degradation. 
It  existed  as  a  politicallj'  organized  institution,  which  it  wa^ 
convenient  to  maintain,  but  from  which  the  private  hearts  o.' 
all  men  had  fallen  away  ;  and  it  depended  for  its  very  life  on 
the  support  which  the  coui'ts  of  Europe  would  condescend  to 
extend  to  it.  Among  these  governments,  therefore,  distracted 
as  they  were  by  mutual  hostility,  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
make  his  choice ;  and  the  fatality  of  Ids  position  condemned 
him  to  quarrel  with  the  only  prince  on  whom,  at  the  outset  of 
these  complications,  he  had  a  right  to  depend." — Froude. 

-  There  was,  besides,  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  Craumer  was  a 
married  man ! 
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necessity  of  stopping  the  tongues  of  the  rude  and 
ignorant  people,  and  of  licensing  him,  the  arch- 
bishop, to  proceed  to  the  examination,  final  de- 
termination, and  judgment  of  the  great  cause. 
Tliis  second  letter,  which  fully  admitted  the  king's 
rightful  su])erioi-ity  to  all  law,  whether  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  Henry, 
who  forthwith  submitted  it  to  the  council,  and 
wrote  a  loving  answer  to  the  archbishop,  author- 
izing him  to  proceed — always  in  due  suboi-dina- 
tion  and  submission.' 

The  said  cause  now  proceeded  roundly.  Par- 
liament, receiving  their  impulse  from  Cromwell, 
passed  an  act  prohibitiug  for  ever  all  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  another,  declaring  that 
Queen  Catherine  should  no  longer  be  called  queen, 
but  Princess  dowager  of  Wales,  as  widow  to 
Prince  Arthur,  her  first  and  only  lawful  husband. 
Thus  backed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
by  a  fresh  decision  of  the  intimidated  clei'gy  as- 
sembled in  convocation,  who  voted,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  there  was  canonical  proof  of  the 
consummation  of  Catherine's  first  marriage,  Cran- 
mer,  on  the  8tli  of  May,  travelled  to  Dunstable, 


Dunstable  Priory  Church."— Britton's  Arcliiteotural  Aiiticiuities, 


Chester,  the  Bi.shops  of  London,  Bath,  and  IJn- 
eoln,  and  three  others,  as  counsel  for  the  king, 
Cranmer  sent  Dr.  I^ee.  who  had  so  recently  m.ar- 
ried  Henry  to  Anne,  to  cite  Catherine  to  appear. 
The  queen  I'efused  ;  but  great  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal  from  her  the  fact  tliat  this  court  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  a  final  judgment.  Cranmer 
and  the  rest  wrote  every  day  to  the  king  or  Id 
Cromwell,  to  report  progress.  The  citation  having 
been  repeated  fifteen  times  in  as  many  days,  and 
Catherine  not  appearing,  judgment  was  given 
against  lier  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  Cranmer,  wlio 
pronounced  her  marriage  to  be  null  and  invalid  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  archbishop  announ- 
ced his  sentence  to  the  king,  asking  for  fui'thcr 
in.structions  concerning  the  "second  matrimony;" 
adding,  "  for  the  time  of  the  coronation  is  so  near 
at  hand,  that  the  matter  reqiiireth  good  expedi- 
tion."^ Having  received  the  royal  orders  to  that 
effect,  Cranmer  hurried  from  Dunstable  back  to 
Lambeth,  where  he  held  another  ecclesiastical 
court ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  complete  his 
job,  he  declared  that  his  master  had  already  been 
lawfully  married  to  the  Lady  Anne ;  that  thei)- 
marriage  was  and  had  been  jxib- 
lic  and  manifest;  and  that  he  now 
confirmed  it  by  his  judicial  and 
_  pastoral  authority.    On  the  1st  of 

^^-  June,  1533,  only  fonr  days  after 

_j:p_    _  the  confirmation  of  her  marriage 

_  at  Lambeth,  Anne,  "being  some- 

what big  with  child,"  was  crown- 
ed and  anointed  at  Westminster, 
"  with  as  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity as  ever  was  queen,"  Cranmer 
officiating  and  setting  the  crown 
upon  her  head.' 

These  doings  were  soon  noised 
all  over  Europe,  and  on  the  11th 
of  July  the  pope  annulled  the 
judgment  given  by  Cranmer,  and 
published  his  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Henry  and  Anne. 
A  fcAv  days  before  this  was  done 
at  Rome,  Lord  Mountjoy  made 
a  report  to  Henry's  council  of  a 
conference  he  had  had  on  the  3d 
of  July,  with  the  princess-dowa- 
ger (Catherine)  in  her  residence 
He  had  found  her  gi'ace  there, 
'  lying  upon  her. pallet  because  she  had  pricked 
ler  foot  with  a  s])yne  (thorn),  so  that  she  miaht 


at  Ampthill. 


about  four  miles  from  Ani]:>thil].  where  the  dis- 
carded queen  was  then  residing.  Having  con- 
stituted a  court,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

acted  as  assessor,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win-  i  not  well  stand  nor  go,  and  also  sore  annoyec 

with  a  cough."  But  her  spirit  was  as  resolute 
as  ever;  she  would  not  submit  to  be  called 
princess-dowager,  saying   that   she  was   still   a 


>  State   Papers.      Tlie  original  lettei-s  are  pi-e-served  in  the  i 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  ' 

-  The  most  interesting  arcliitectm-al  remains  in  Dunstable  is 
tlie  priory  churcli,  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1131.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  mixed  Nonnan  and  Early  English  structure,  and 
is  still  used  as  the  parish  church.  Several  parts  of  it  have  oeen 
renewed. 


'  State  Pajiers. 

<  State  Papers:  Sir  Henry  Ellis' 
Bm-net,  IHst.  Reform.:   Le  Grand. 
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queen,  and  the  king's  ti'ue  \vife;  tliat  slie  came 
to  the  king  "  a  clean  maiil,  and  thereupon  was 
crowned  and  anointed  queen,  and  had  by  the 
king  lawful  issue,  and  no  bastard;  wherefore  the 
name  of  queen  she  woidd  vindicate,  challenge, 
and  so  call  herself  during  her  life."  When  Mount- 
joy  told  her  that  she  had  been  separated  and  di- 
vorced, and  that,  by  consent  of  all  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  the 
realm,  the  Lady  Anne  was  anointed  and  crowned 
Queen  of  England,  she  rejilied  that  bribery  and 
unfair  means  had  been  used ;  that  universities, 
and  convocations,  and  parliaments  had  no  faculty 
to  divorce;  and  that  she  still  appealed  to  the  court 
of  Rome  " ' 

Popular  o])iniou  (whatever  was  its  wortli)  set 
full  on  the  side  of  Catherine,  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdijm  to  the  other, 
l)ut  virulent  abuse  of  "  Nan  Bullen.''  The  mon- 
astic orders,  who  were  smarting  under  past  griev- 
ances, and  who  foresaw  more  serious  ones,  set  no 
limits  to  their  clamour,  and  some  of  them  were 
bold  enough  to  reprehend  the  king  to  his  face. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry,  at  intervals,  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pope ; 
and  Fi-ancis,  who  had  his  own  views  of  political 
advantage"  therein,  more  constantly  laboured  to 
bring  this  about.  He  sent  the  French  fleet  to 
convey  his  holiness,  and,  after  many  delays,  Cle- 
ment kej^t  his  appointment,  and  arrived  in  the 
cit3'  of  Marseilles  in  the  month  of  October.  When 
the  meeting  took  place,  Hemy  regretted  his  hav- 
ing promoted  it,  and  did  what  he  could  to  render 
it  of  no  effect.  The  Duke  of  Noi-folk,  who  was  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  seems  to  have  hoped  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  church,  was  suddenly  re- 
called fi'om  France,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Bryan  were  left  to  attend  the  conference  at 
Marseilles.  Francis  refused  to  jiroceed  with  any 
other  business  until  the  pope  had  promised  him 
to  .stretch  his  authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  King  of  England:  but  the  surprise  and 
disijleasure  of  both  wei'e  great,  upon  learning  that 
the  two  English  ambassadors  had  no  authority 
from  their  court  to  treat  or  to  enter  into  any  defi- 
nitive arrangement.  Apparently  at  the  suggestion 
of  Francis,  they  spoke  of  referi-ing  the  matter  to 
a  consistory,  from  which  all  the  cardinals  holding 
preferments  under  the  emperor,  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded as  partial  judges;  but  early  in  November 


'  State  Paperf.  There  are  two  other  very  long  lettei-s  on  the 
i=ame  harrowing  subject,  written  within  a  few  weeks  by  the  same 
Lord  Moiuitjoy,  who  was  or  had  been  chamberlain  to  Catherine. 
In  his  first  rejrart,  which  is  jireserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  words  princtss-doicafier  are  scratched  out  with  pen  and  ink. 
This  was  done  by  Catherine's  own  hand.  In  his  second  letter 
llonntjoy  says,  "on  showing  her  the  rejiort,  she  called  lor  iien 
and  ink,  and  carefully  struck  out  the  words  2}>'inci6s-dou-agei- 
wherever  they  occurred."  Every  part  of  Jlountjoy's  letters  is 
full  of  interest.     In  one  of  them  he  says  that  Catherine  rested 


before  Clement  could  give  an  answer  to  this  pro- 
position, Bonner  arrived  from  England,  and  aj)- 
pealed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  from  the  pope 
to  a  general  council  of  the  church.      This  was 
rudely  putting  an  end  to  the  solemn  conference 
at  Marseilles,  and  the  pope  returned  into  Italy; 
but,  before  he    went,   he    ai-ranged   a  marriage 
(which  afterwards  proved  a  great  curse  to  France) 
between  his  niece,  Catherine  of  Medici,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  the  French 
monarch.     The  young  lady  had  no  money,  and 
the  unlucky  match  was  otherwise  considered  very 
tinequal.     Francis  told  Henry  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  it  solely  on  his  account,  and  to  make  up 
his  quarrel  with  Rome ;  but  this  was  not  quite 
true,  though  such  considerations  may  have  had 
some  weight.     Such,  however,  was  the  power  of 
England,  that  the  Fi^ench  king  and  the  pope  were 
alike  eager  to  overlook  the  insults  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Henry,  and  to  renew  negotiations 
with  him.     The  witty  Bishop  of  Bayouue,  now 
Bishop  of  Paris,  who  liad  resided  so  long  at  the 
English  court,  was  sent  from  Paris  to  London, 
from  London  to  Paris,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  was  hurried  to  Rome  with  letters  and 
vei'bal  messages  to  the  pope  from  Henry,  who 
appears  to  have  been  once  more  disposed  to  re- 
turn to  the  obedience  of  the  Apostolic  See,  upon 
condition  that  Clement  should  approve  of,  and 
solemnly  sanction  all  that  he  had  done.      The 
vivacious  bishop  wrote  to  England  to  say  that  all 
was  going  on  well,  and  to  implore  Henry  to  stoj) 
all  proceedings  in  parliament  of  a  religious  nature. 
But  Henry  was  vacillating  and  impatient,  and 
Cromw^ell  and  others  of  his  council  had  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  prevent  any  reconciliation  with 
Rome;  some  of  them  acting  from  a  sincere  convic- 
tion of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  some,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, from  a  mere  longing  after  the  property 
and  jDower  of  the  church.^ 

On  the  7th  of  September,  while  the  pope  was 
preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Marseilles,  Anne 
Boleyn  was  brought  to  bed.  W^hether  it  was 
that  the  king  pretended  to  some  knowledge  in 
these  occult  matters,  or  whether  it  was  that  he 
had  consulted  the  astrologers,  he  had  made  quite 
certain  that  the  child  would  be  a  son  and  heir; 
and  not  only  his  disappointment,  but  also  his 
wrath,  was  gi'eat  when  it  proved  to  be  a  giid. 
Yet  this  ill-received  child — the  lion-hearted  Eli- 


on  the  unfairness  of  ijretending  to  try  her  cause  "  within  the 
king's  own  realm,  before  a  man  of  his  oini  moling,  the  Bishop  cf 
Canterbury,  vhom  slie  thinketh  to  be  no  person  indifferent  (impai- 
tial)  in  that  bthalf" 

■-'  The  French  king  had  a  project  of  forming  a  grand  coalition 
against  the  emperor.  Henrj-  was  to  be  a  principal  member,  and 
the  pope  was  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  to  co-ojjerate  vi  tl 
anuis  in  Italy. 

'  Du  Beliay's  Letters  and  Instructions,  given  by  Lo  Grand; 
Herbert;  Barnd. 
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zabt'th— showed  lierself  to  be  wortli  luaiiy  men. 
Soon  after  this  event  the  persecution  of  Queen 
Catherine  was  can-ied  on  more  keenly  than  ever, 
tliat  unfortunate  woman  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  courtiers)  "  still  ])ersisting  in  her  great  sto- 
mach and  ol)Stinacy."  The  highest  in  rank,  the 
most  martial  and  chivalrous  in  reputation,  durst 
not  refuse  themselves  to  the  vile  office  of  insult- 
ing a  helpless  woman.  The  Duke  of  Suflblk,  the 
gentle  Charles  Brandon,  waited  ni)on  her  at 
Amptliill  to  explain  her  grievous  misconduct  in 
calling  herself  queen,  and  to  tell  her  that  she 
must  instantly  remove  from  that  manor  to  So- 
mersham,  there  to  live  with  a  reduced  establish- 
ment, and  with  such  servants  alone  as  the  king 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint.'  The  queen  said 
that  they  might  hew  her  in  pieces,  but  she  would 
still  style  herself  wife  and  queen  until  the  court 
of  Rome  should  decide  to  the  contrary;  that  they 
might  bind  her  with  ro])es,  and  violently  enforce 
her  thereunto,  but  that,  of  her  own  will,  she 
■would  never  go  from  Ampthill,  or  take  upon 
herself  the  state  and  condition  of  Princess-dow- 
ager of  Wales.  After  a  violent  scene  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  his  noble  and  worshipful  mates 
(for  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Sir  William  Poulet,  and  Dean  Sampson)  locked 
up  the  queen's  chajilains,  who  maintained  that 
she  was  right  both  in  law  and  in  religion,  and  then 
wrote  to  the  king  for  further  instructions,  "  trust- 
ing, by  God's  help,"  to  make  a  comfortable  end  of 
the  matter.^  Two  days  after,  the  duke  and  the  earl, 
and  the  doctors,  were  followed  by  Archbishop 
Lee  and  Bishop  Tonstal,  who  told  her  that  his 
highness,  after  being  discharged  of  the  marriage 
made  with  her,  had  contracted  a  new  marriage 
with  his  dearest  wife  Queen  Anne;  and  that  for  so 
much  as,  thanked  be  God,  fair  issue  had  already 
sprung,  and  more  was  likely  to  follow,  by  God's 
grace,  the  whole  body  of  the  I'ealm,  gathered  to- 
gether in  parliament,  had,  for  the  establishment  of 
this  issue,  made  acts  and  ordinances  to  which  she 
and  all  otliers  must  submit.  The  two  prelates, 
however,  reported  to  their  master  that  her  ob- 
stinacy was  undiminished.  It  appears  that  some 
money  was  sent  down  to  pay  her  debts,  that  she 
was  removed  by  force,  and  that  all  persons  who 
persisted  in  calling  her  queen  were  thrown  into 
prison  or  otherwise  punished  with  great  severity.' 


'  For  some  time  she  was  left  almost  in  utter  solitude,  without 
any  attendants.  Her  servants  were  commanded  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  call  her  queen,  but  only  princess-dowager: 
those  who  refused  the  oath  were  dismissed  or  imprisoned— those 
svho  took  it  she  would  not  retain. 

■-'  Original  letter  in  the  Museiun,  .and  published  in  State  Pcqm-s. 
The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  king,  is  signed  by  all  fom-. 

^  State  Papers;  letter  of  Lee  (Archbishop  of  York)  and  Tonstal 
(Bishop  of  Durham)  to  the  king's  highness. 

*  "There  is  no  known  uistance  in  family  histoi-y,  in  wliich  a 
brother  and  his  two  sisters  appeared  to  be  doometj  to  be  each 
otiier's  enemies  by  a  destiny  ijiseparable  from  their  birth    so 

Vol.  I. 


A.D.  1534. 


It  was  a  very  awkward  time  for  absent-minded 
parsons,  and  for  old  men  who  could  not  easily 
get  out  of  the  routine  of  praying  for  Queen  Ca- 
therine, which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  twenty -five  years.  A  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue  was  considered  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
circumstantially  reported  by  a  bishop  to  a  minis- 
ter of  state. 

Soon  after  tlie  Christmas  h<jli- 
days  parliament  met  for  the  de- 
spatch of  very  impoi'tant  business;  and  before  it 
rose  (on  the  30th  of  March)  it  wholly  broke  the 
ties  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  united  Eng- 
land with  Rome.  Acting  on  the  impulse  already 
received,  the  parliament  i)rohibited  every  kind 
of  payment  and  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  poj)e, 
confirmed  Henry's  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
English  church,  and  vested  in  the  king  alone  the 
right  of  appointing  to  all  bishoprics,  and  of  de- 
ciding in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  royal 
assent  to  the  bills  which  abolished  the  Papal 
power  in  England  was  given  on  the  30th  of  March ; 
and  as  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  Roman  con- 
sistory was  not  pronounced  until  the  23d  of 
March,  it  seems  certain  that  the  bills  were  not 
produced  by  that  decision.  They  had  been 
di-awn  up  by  Cromwell  some  months  before ; 
they  had  been  passed  through  the  commons  and 
the  lords  before  the  20th  of  March  (the  reader 
will  attend  to  dates) ;  and  when  Henry  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  them  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome  could  have 
reached  London.  These  last  proceedings,  in  a  busi- 
ness which  had  seemed  to  be  interminable,  were 
very  simple.  Notwithstantling  the  expectations 
of  the  Bishoji  of  Paris,  the  pope,  awed  by  the 
still  growing  power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  found 
himself  obliged  to  entertain  the  appeal  of  the 
emperor's  aunt,  and  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  a  consistory;  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-two  cardinals  pronounced 
Catherine's  marriage  valid  and  indissoluble,  and 
hereupon  the  pope  gave  sentence.  In  the  same 
parliament  which  proclaimed  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  England,  the  marriage  between  Hen- 
ry and  Anne  Boleyu  was  fully  established  as 
lawful;  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
therine, was  set  aside  as  illegitimate,  and  the 
succession  was*  vested  in  the  children  of  Queen 

extraordinary  as  that  of  Edward  and  the  two  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  The  legitimacy  of  Mary  necessarily  rendered 
Elizabeth  illegitimate.  The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyii  threw  a 
deep  shade  over  the  nuptials  of  which  Edward  was  the  sole 
offspring.  One  statute  had  declared  Mary  to  be  lllegitimato, 
for  the  sake  of  settling  the  crown  on  Elizabeth.  The  latter 
princess  was  condemned  to  the  same  brand  to  open  the  door  for 
the  nuptials  with  Edward's  mother.  Both  were  aftei-wards 
illegitimized,  as  it  might  seem,  to  exalt  the  lawful  superiority 
of  their  brother  Edward.  At  his  accession  Mary  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  in  lier  fourteenth,  and 
Edward  in  his  ninth  year.     Mary  was  of  an  age  to  remember 
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Anne.  It  was  nho  enacted  that  anything  writ- 
ten, printed,  or  done,  to  the  slander  of  the  second 
marriage,  or  of  the  cliildren  therefrom  proceed- 
ing, should  be  high  treason,  and  that  all  persons 
of  age  should  swear  obedience  to  this  same  act  of 
succession.' 

During  the  same  session,  parliament  and  that 
t}Tannical  tribunal,  the  Star  Chamber,  between 
them,  sent  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  six  of 
her  abettors  to  the  gallows.  This  Elizabeth 
Barton,  a  young  woman  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
had  been  subject  to  fits  and  a  strange  kind  of 
disease,  which  not  only  afflicted  her  inwardly, 
but,  as  often  as  her  fit  took  her,  so  wonder- 
fully distorted  her  mouth  and  other  parts  of  her 
body,  that  most  people  were  of  opinion  it  could 
not  proceed  from  any  natural  causes.  As  among 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  so  was  it  with 
the  English  and  other  Christian  nations  in  these 
ignorant  times — idiocy  was  looked  upon  as  a 
2)roof  of  God's  favour,  and  epilepsy  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  medium  of  heavenly  revela- 
tions. The  incoherent  sentences  which  the  Maid 
uttered  Avere  caught  up  as  prophecies,  and  she 
herself  was  induced  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
])rophetess.  This  was  at  a  moment  when  the 
monks  were  irritated  at  Wolsey's  suppression  of 
a  few  monasteries,  and  when  the  nation  was  ex- 
cited by  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce.  Rich- 
ard Maister,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  advised  her 
to  retire  into  a  nunnery,  and  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  the  notion  of  turning  her  to  some  po- 
litical account;  but  Booking,  a  monk  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  who  became  her  confes- 
sor, was  her  chief  prompter.  It  is  possible, 
however,  th.at  accomplices  and  principal  were 
alike,  in  part,  the  dupes  of  theii'  own  deception, 
as  frequently  happened  in  cases  of  similar  im- 
posture. From  Kent  the  fame  of  her  prophecies 
soon  spread  to  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.      The  king,  whose  curiosity  was  ex- 


with  bitterness  tlie  wrongs  done  to  an  innocent  mother.  Her 
few  though  faithfiil  followers  were  adherents  of  the  ancient 
religion,  to  wtich  honour  and  affection,  as  well  as  their  instruc- 
tion and  example,  bound  her.  The  friends,  the  teachers,  the 
companions  of  Edward,  were,  in  many  instances,  bound  to  the 
Reformation  by  conscience.  Many  others  had  built  their  cha- 
racter and  their  greatness  upon  its  establishment.  The  preten- 
sions of  young  Elizabeth  were  somewhat  more  remote." — Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  History  of  England. 

•  Of  the  act  2Gth  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  whereby,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  realm,  it  was  enacted— "  That  any  person  who, 
by  -words,  ^Triting,  or  otherwise,  dei^rives  the  king  or  queen  of 
any  one  of  their  just  titles,  shall  be  held  gmUy  of  high  treason," 
Mr.  Froude  says: — "The  terrible  powers  which  were  thus  com- 
mitted to  the  government,  lie  on  the  surface  of  this  language  ; 
but  comprehensive  as  the  statute  appears,  it  was  still  further 
extended  by  the  la^vyers.  In  order  to  fall  under  its  penalties, 
it  was  held  not  to  be  necessary  that  positive  guilt  should  be 
proved  m  .any  one  of  the  offences  siiecified ;  it  was  enough  if  a 
man  refused  to  gWe  satisfactory  answei-s  when  subjected  to 
official  examinatrou.  At  the  discretion  of  the  king  or  his  minis- 
ters, the  active  consent  to  the  supremacy  miglit  be  required  of 
any  person  on  whom  they  pleased  to  call,   under  penalty  to 


cited,  showed  a  collection  of  her  sybilline  leaves 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  told  him  that  he  found 
nothing  in  her  words  worth  notice.  As  long  as 
the  Holy  Maid  limited  her  prophecies  to  obscure 
people  she  was  safe  enough,  but  as  soon  as  she 
meddled  with  state  matters  her  neck  was  in 
danger.  She  announced  that  she  had,  in  a  vi- 
sion, seen  God  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  together, 
and  had  heard  the  Almighty  declare  that,  unless 
the  lord-cardinal  used  his  authority  jiroperly, 
it  should  be  sorely  laid  to  his  charge.  She,  how- 
ever, was  not  seriously  molested  during  "Wolsey's 
time.  Her  doom  was  precipitated  by  her  ventur- 
ing to  prophesy,  that  if  Henry  put  away  Cathe- 
rine, he  would  die  some  infamous  death  within 
seven  mouths,  and  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Catherine's  daughter.  The  party  that  had  chosen 
her  for  their  instrument,  not  only  took  down 
her  revelations  in  vsriting,  but  caused  them  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.  The  jealous  eye  of  the 
government  was  upon  them;  and,  of  a  sudden, 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  a  number  of  her  accom- 
plices were  apprehended."  Instead  of  being  tried 
in  the  usual  courts,  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  which,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1533,  sentenced  them  to  confess  their  im- 
posture on  a  Sunday,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  After 
they  had  done  this  they  were  all  conveyed  back 
to  prison.  The  imposition  was  thus  laid  bare; 
and  Heniy  further  proved  that  the  Holy  Maid 
was  no  prophetess,  by  outliving  the  term  she  had 
fixed.  Thus  she  and  her  companions  might  have 
been  safely  dismissed  with  contempt,  while  the 
exposure  and  the  long  imprisonment  they  hud 
undergone  might  have  been  deemed  imnishment 
sufiicient  for  such  an  ofi"ence;  but  the  majesty  of 
Henry  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied,  and  he 
submitted  their  case  to  the  slavish  and  brutalized 
parliament,  who  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  of 
treason  against  the  Maid ;  Booking,  the  monk  of 
Canterbury;  Maister,  the  rector  of  Aldington; 


the  recusant  of  the  dreadful  death  of  a  traitor.  So  extreme  a 
measure  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which 
was  also  extreme;  and,  as  on  the  retiun  of  quiet  times,  the 
parliament  made  haste  to  lepeal  a  law  which  was  no  longer 
required ;  so  in  the  enactment  of  that  law,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  betraying  English  liberties  in  a  spirit 
of  careless  complacency ;  but  that  they  believed  ti-uly  that  the 
secui-ity  of  the  state  required  unxjsual  precautions.  The  nation 
was  standing  with  its  sword  half -drawn  in  the  face  of  an  armed 
Europe,  and  it  was  no  time  to  permit  dissensions  in  the  camp. 
Toleration  is  good,  but  even  the  best  tilings  must  abide  their 
opportunity ;  and  although  we  may  regi-et  that  in  this  grand 
straggle  for  freedom,  success  could  only  be  won  by  the  aid  of 
measures  which  bordered  upon  tyranny ;  yet  here  also  the  even 
hand  of  justice  was  but  commending  the  chalice  to  the  Iii)S  ol 
those  who  had  made  othei-s  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  They  only 
^\ere  likely  to  fall  under  the  treason  act,  who  for  centuries  had 
fed  the  i-ack  and  the  stake  with  suffei-ers  for  opinions." — Fronde's 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

-  According  to  Hall,  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the  "great 
labour,  diligence,  and  painstaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  one  called  Hugli  Latimer,  a 
priest,  which,  shortly  after,  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester." 
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Deriiig,  a  monk;  Gold,  bachelor  of  divinity; 
Rich,  a  friai'  of  the  order  of  the  Observants ;  aud 
Risby,  a  gentleman ;  and  of  misprision  of  treason 
against  sevei'al  other  persons  who  had  had  com- 
munications with  her,  and  had  concealed  her 
treasonable  jn-edictions.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
1534,  while  parliament  was  sitting,  all  the  seven 
victims  attainted  of  treason  were  drawn  to  Ty- 
burn.' 

Among  those  accused  of  holding  correspond- 
ence with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  were  Edward 
Thwaites,  gentleman;  Thomas  Laurence,  regis- 
trar to  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury;  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  lord  -  chancellor.  The  venerable 
Fisher,  the  admired  of  Erasmus,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  prelates  of  tliat  age:  he  had  been 
the  friend  of  Henry  from  his  youth  and  first  ac- 
cession— the  friend  of  his  father  and  of  his  grand- 
mother, the  Countess  of  Richmond,  who,  on  her 
death-bed,  recommended  him  as  a  good  and  wise 
counsellor  for  her  inexperienced  grandson.  But 
Fisher  was  attached  to  his  threatened  church,  and 
averse  to  the  new  marriage.  The  old  bisho])  was 
told  by  Cromwell  that  he  would  be  pardoned 
this  offence  if  he  would  plead  guilty,  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  king's  mercy;  but  he  preferred 
justifying  his  conduct,  and,  being  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  sickness,  he  sent  a  spirited  letter  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  conversed  with  the  Maid  of  Kent,  and  had 
even  heard  her  utter  her  prophecies  touching 
the  king's  death.  It  was  also  true,  he  said,  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  these  discourses  to  his 
sovereign;  but  his  silence  could  not  be  criminal, 
because  the  prophetess  had  not  spoken  of  any 
violent  attempts  against  the  king's  life,  but 
merely  of  a  visitation  of  Providence;  and  be- 
cause she  had  told  him  that  she  had  communi- 
cated the  revelation  or  vision  to  the  king  herself, 
and  he  well  hiexo  that  she  had  been  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  by  the  king.  The  lords,  how- 
ever, pronounced  him  guilty  of  misprision,  or 
concealment,  of  treason;  and  he  was  forced  to 
compound  with  the  crown.  The  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  erased  from  the  bill  (though 
his  innocence  was  not  more  clearly  established 
than  that  of  his  friend  Fisher) ;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  it  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  him  into  an  apjn-oval  of  the 
new  marriage,  and  other  changes  whicli  he  was 
known  in  his  heart  to  condemn.  About  a  fort- 
night after.  More  and  Fisher  were  called  upon  to 
take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  as  recently  voted 
by  parliament,  to  the  heirs  of  the  king's  body  be- 
gotten, or  to  be  begotten,  of  his  beloved  lawful 


'  Hall.  The  annalist  probably  witnessed  the  exeoition  uf 
these  seven  persons.  He  says,  very  coolly,  "They  ha<l  most 
justly  deserved  it."' 


wife,  Queen  Anne.  Neither  of  them  objected  to 
swear  to  the  succession,  excluding  the  Princess 
Mary,  as  it  had  been  establisliod  by  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom;  but  both  scrupled  to  swear  to 
certain  doctrinal  points  which  were  involved  in 
the  oath.  For  example,  they  were  called  upon 
fully  to  ajjprove  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  to  swear  that  the  former  marriage  had  al- 
ways been  unlawful,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  no  power  to  grant  dispensations  in 
such  cases.  Bishop  Fisher  declared  that  he  could 
not  take  the  whole  of  the  oath  with  a  safe  con- 
science; upon  which,  against  the  wishes  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmei',  who  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  swearing  to  the  succession  witliout  the 
theological  part,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Thomas  More  expressed  his  objections  in  dis- 
creet and  qualified  terms;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, taken  into  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster;  and,  upon  a  second  refusal,  was 
also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Both  bishop  and  chan- 
cellor were  attainted  of  misprision  of  treason  for 
refusing  the  oaths,  and  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  with  forfeiture  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  both  were  treated  with  infamous 
severity  in  their  prison.  Fisher,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  was  left  in  sickness  and  pain,  without 
clothes  to  cover  him,  and  without  proper  food  to 
eat;  and  More  was  only  relieved  from  a  similar 
condition  by  the  charity  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  the  filial  heroism  of  hi?  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper.  While  these  two 
conscientious  men  lay  in  the  Tower,  "  being  not 
to  be  drawn  by  any  persuasions  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  new  law,"  all  classes  of  people  swore, 
as  rapidly  as  Henry  could  wish  them,  being  ter- 
rified out  of  their  senses.  As  the  oath  had  not 
been  very  nicely  defined  by  parliament,  and  as 
Henry  was  not  likely  to  pay  much  respect  to 
any  limitations  pi-escribed  by  that  subsei-vient 
body,  he  altered  it,  aud  stretched  it  just  as  he 
thought  fit — forcing,  for  example,  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  to  declare,  upon  oath,  whatever  he 
chose  to  dictate,  including  several  things  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  profession  and  exist- 
ence as  a  Romish  priesthood.  If  he  had  really 
made  up  his  mind  to  change  the  religion  of  his 
country,  and  to  adopt  the  Reformed  faith,  all 
this  naight  have  been  intelligible  and  consistent 
enough;  but,  at  the  very  same  moment,  he  was 
actually  burning  people  in  Smithfield  for  differ- 
ing from  the  Church  of  Rome— making  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  sects,  but  consuming  in  the  same 
flames  Lollards,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists.  To 
free  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  favouring  either 
Luther  or  any  of  the  authors  of  the  new  opinions, 
he  began  to  prosecute  indiscriminately  "  all  that 
sort  of  men  whom  the  vulgar  called  heretics." 
On  the  22d  of  July,  during  the  prorogation  of 
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parli:inient,  John  Frith,  "  a  very  learned  young 
man,  of  an  excellent  and  godly  wit,"  who  had 
been  long  in  trouble  for  the  making  of  a  book 
against  purgatory,  and  for  expressing  certain 
o]5iiiions  about  transubstautiation  aud  consub- 
stantiation,  and  one  Andrew  Hewet,  "a  very 
simple  aud  utterly  unlearned  young  luan,  and  a 
tailor,"'  who  told  the  bishops  that  he  believed  as 
hia  friend  John  Frith  believed,  were  burned  at 
one  stake  in  Smithfield,  as  accursed  heretics.' 

In  tlie  month  of  November  parliament  re-as- 
sembled, aud,  under  the  guidance  of  Cromwell, 
passed  a  variety  of  acts,  which  had  all  for  their 
object  the  erecting  of  Henry  into  a  sort  of  lay- 
pope,  with  full  ])ower  to  define  and  punish  here- 
sies, and  to  support  whatever  he  might  deem  the 
true  belief  or  the  proper  system  of  church  go- 
vernment. The  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  now 
annexed  to  the  crown  for  ever,  aud  a  new  oath 
of  supremacy  was  devised  aud  taken  by  the 
bishops. 

Some  of  the  monks — the  poorest 
orders  were  the  boldest — refused 
either  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  proclaim  in  their 
churches  aud  chapels  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
christ. The  system  pursued  in  regard  to  them 
was  very  simple  and  expeditious;  they  were  con- 
demned of  high  treason  and  hanged,  their  fate  in 
the  latter  respect  being  sometimes,  but  not  al- 
ways, milder  than  that  allotted  to  the  Luthei^aus 
and  othei-  Protestants,  who  w-ere  burned.  Crom- 
well had  no  bowels  for  the  ])oor  monks;  and  the 
gentler  and  more  virtuous  Cranmer  seems  to  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  stop  these  atrocious 
butcheries.  A  jury  now  and  then  hesitated  to 
return  a  verdict,  but  they  were  always  bullied 
into  compliance  by  Cromwell  and  his  agents, 
who  sometimes  threatened  to  hang  them  instead 
of  the  prisoners.  On  the  5th  of  May  John 
Houghton,  jjrior  of  the  Charter-house  in  Lon- 
don; Augustine  Webster,  pi-ior  of  the  Charter- 
liouse  of  Belval;  Tiiomas  Lawrence,  prior  of  the 
Charter-house  of  Exham;  Pdchard  Reynolds,  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  a  monk  of  Sion;  and  John 
Hailes,  vicar  of  Thistleworth,  were  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  their  heads  being  af- 
terwards set  over  the  city  gates.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  Exmew,  Middlemore,  and  Nudigate,  three 
other  Carthusian  monks,  suffered  for  the  same 
cause.  On  all  these  conscientious  men,  who  jire- 
ferred  death  to  what  they  considered  a  breach  of 
their  duty  as  Catholic  priests,  the  horrible  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  executed  in  all  its  particu- 
lars. They  were  cut  down  alive,  had  their  bowels 
torn  out,  and  were  then  beheadetl  and  dismem- 
bered. They  suffered  on  account  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  but  between  the  executions  there 
was  an  atrocious  interlude  of  a  more  doctriual 


nature.  On  the  25th  of  May  there  were  exa- 
mined in  St.  Paul's  nineteen  men  and  five  women, 
natives  of  Holland,  who  had  openly  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  denied  the 


Inner  Gate  of  the  Charter-house,  London.''^— From  a 
drawing  by  J.  W.  Archer. 

real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  condemnetl  to  the  flames:  two,  a 
man  aud  woman,  suffered  in  Smithfield;  the  re- 
maining twelve  were  sent  to  other  towns,  there 
to  be  burned  for  example's  sake,  and  for  the  vivid 
manifestation  of  the  king's  orthodoxy. 

But  gi'eater  victims  were  now  stricken ;  for, 
casting  aside  all  feelings  except  those  of  venge- 
ance, Henry  had  resolved  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Fisher  and  of  More.  The  aged  bishop  was  put 
upon  his  trial  for  having  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously said  that  the  king,  in  spiritual  matters, 
could  not  be  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  he 
was  sentenced  in  the  usual  manner  to  die  the 
death  of  a  traitor.  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower, 
in  respect  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the 
church,  his  great  age,  learning,  and  unquestionable 
virtue,  a  cardinal's  hat  was  sent  to  him  from  Rome. 
"  Hal"  cried  the  savage  Henry,  "  Paul  may  send 
him  the  hat;  I  will  take  care  that  he  have  never  a 
head  to  wear  it  on."  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  day 
of  June,  of  this  same  year  of  blood,  the  old  pre- 
late was  dragged  out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded. 
His  gi'ay  head  was  stuck  iipon  London  bridge, 


1  Herbert:   Hall;  Stow;   Godwin. 


-  Over  this  gate  tlie  head  of  Joliii  Hongliton  was  expose<l. 
Witliiu  the  gate  are  the  initials  I  II,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  place,  a  memorial  of  John  Houghton.  Tliey  are  figured 
in  the  brickwork  of  one  of  the  old  buildings,  together  with  a 
cross. 
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turued  towards  the  Keutish  hills,  among  which 
he  had  passed  so  many  happy  aud  respected  years. 
His  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  exposed  naked 
to  the  gaze  of  the  pojjulace,  aud  then  thrown  into 
an  humble  grave  iu  Barking  church-yard,  without 
coffin  or  shroud.'  Such  was  the  end  of  Henry's 
oldest  friend — of  an  amiable  and  most  accom- 
plished man — of  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
restorers  of  ancient  learning. 

Without  losing  time,  the  ruthless  king  pro- 
ceeded against  Sir  Thomas  More.  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and  others,  had  waited  upon 
him  several  times  in  the  Tower,  with  the  object 
of  winning  him  over,  or  inducing  him  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  iu  order  to  save  his  life: 
but  More,  though  he  had  sometimes  shown  a 
timidity  of  disposition,  had  now  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  die  rather  than  to  act  contrary  to  his 
conscience.  Sharp  interrogatories  were  ministered 
to  him  in  his  dungeon  for  the  jDurpose  of  entrap- 
ping him.  After  many  other  questions,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  highness 
as  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, immediately  under  Christ;  to  this  he  said 
that  he  could  make  no  answer.  He  was  next 
asked  whether  he  would  consent  and  approve  the 
king's  highness'  marriage  with  the  most  nol)le 
Queen  Anne  to  be  good  and  lawful,  and  affirm 
that  the  marriage  with  the  Lady  Catherine, 
princess-dowager,  was,  aud  is,  unjust  and  un- 
lawful ;  he  replied,  that  he  never  did  speak  nor 
meddle  against  the  same,  but  that  he  would  make 
no  further  answer.  Finally,  they  demanded 
whether  he,  being  one  of  the  king's  subjects,  was 
not  bound  to  recognize  the  supremacy,  as  all  other 
subjects  were  bound  thereto  by  the  statute;  he 
replied  again  that  he  could  make  no  ansvver.- 

Before  this  he  had  said,  in  an  affecting  letter, 
"  T  am  the  king's  true  faithful  subject  and  daily 
beadsman.  I  pray  for  his  highness,  and  all  his, 
and  all  the  realm.  I  do  nothing  harm  ;  I  say  no 
harm  ;  I  think  none  harm  ;  and  wish  everybody 
good:  and  if  this  be  not  enough  to  keej>  a  man 
alive,  in  good  faith  I  long  not  to  live.  I  am  dy- 
ing already;  and  since  I  came  here  have  been 
divers  times  iu  the  case  that  I  thought  to  die 
within  one  hour.  And,  I  thank  our  Lord,  I  was 
never  sorry  for  it,  but  rather  sorry  when  I  saw 
the  pang  past;  and,  therefore,  my  poor  body  is 
at  the  king's  pleasure.  Would  to  God  my  death 
might  do  him  good!"'  But  this  mixtui-e  of  an 
almost  heavenly  meekness  with  an  heroic  firm- 
ness made  no  impression  on  the  king,  who  was 
now  drunk  and  mad  with  the  heady  spirit  of  ab- 
solutism. By  his  orders  they  had  deprived  that 
glorious  wit  and  scholar  of  the  sweet  solace  of  his 


'  Cardinal  Pole;  Hall;  Stoic:  Fuller. 

■^  State  Papers,  published  by  government. 

^  Roper's  Life  of  More,  by  Singer. 


books — Rich,  the  king's  solicitor,  having  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  to  take  them  all  from  him. 
Nay,  they  had  even  deprived  him  of  pen,  and 
ink,  and  jjaper.  Some  commiserating  soul,  how- 
ever, put  some  scraps  of  paper  in  his  way;  and  on 
such  materials,  aud  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  beloved  child.  At 
length,  after  a  yeai''s  most  trying  imprisonment, 
he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  led  on  foot 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there  arraigned  of  high  treason.  He  appeared 
in  that  court,  where  he  had  once  presided  as  an 
upright  judge,  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  bearing 
about  him  frightful  evidences  of  a  rigorous  con- 
finement. His  hair  had  become  white,  his  face 
was  pallid  aud  emaciated,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
sujjport  himself  on  a  staff".  But  the  mind  was 
much  less  bowed  and  bent,  and  some  of  his  old 
wit  and  vivacity  soon  lighted  up  his  sunken  eye; 
and  his  vile  judges — the  slavish  instruments  of  a 
despot—  dreaded  his  eloquence,  and  the  sympathy 
which  the  mere  sight  of  him  excited.  They  at- 
tempted to  overpower  and  confound  him  with 
the  length  and  wordiness  of  the  indictment;  but, 
after  declining  an  off'er  of  pardon  upon  condition 
of  doing  the  king's  will,  he  eutei'ed  upon  a  clear 
and  eloquent  defence,  stripping  the  clauses  of 
their  false  coverings,  and  exposing  them  in  their 
nakedness  and  nothingness.  But  his  doom  was 
fixed  by  those  who  had  put  themselves  above  all 
law  or  scruples  of  conscience.  The  infamous 
Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  who  was  afterwai'ds 
created  Lord  Rich,  deposed  that,  in  a  private 
conversation  he  had  had  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  More  said,  "  The  parliament  cannot  make 
the  king  head  of  the  church,  because  it  is  a  civil 
tribunal  without  authority  in  spiritual  matters." 
More  denied  that  he  had  spoken  these  words; 
and  he  remarked  upon  the  chai^acter  which  Rich 
had  borne  in  the  world,  and  which  was  so  bad  as 
to  render  even  his  oath  unworthy  of  belief.  Two 
witnesses  were  produced  to  support  the  charge 
made  by  Rich ;  but,  in  their  case,  conscience  got 
the  better  of  authority,  and  they  declared  that, 
though  they  were  in  the  i-oom,  they  did  not  pay 
attention  to  what  was  said.  The  judges,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  -and  other 
great  men  appointed  by  the  king,  laid  it  down  as 
law  that  silence  icas  treason,  and  the  jury,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
When  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  More  rose 
to  address  the  court:  he  was  coarsely  interrupted. 
He  tried  again,  and  was  again  interrupted ;  but 
on  a  third  attempt  he  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  told  them  that  what  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
he  woidd  now  openly  declare,  and  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  utterly 
unlawful.  He  regretted  to  differ  from  the  noble 
lords  whom  he  saw  on  the  bench,  but  his  con- 
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science  would  uot  permit  him  to  do  otherwise.  He 
dechvred  that  he  had  no  animosity  against  them, 
and  that  he  hoped  that,  even  as  St.  Paul  was  pre- 
sent and  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 
yet  was  afterwards  a  companion  saint  in  heaven, 
so  they  and  he  should  all  meet  together  hereafter. 
"And  so,"  he  concluded,  "  may  God  preserve  yua 
all,  and  especially  my  lord  the  king,  and  send  him 
good  counsel ! "  As  he  moved  from  the  bar  his 
son  rushed  through  the  hall,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  his  blessing.  With  the  axe  turned 
towards  him  he  walked  back  to  the  Tower, 
amid  the  gi-eat  wonderment  and  commiseration 
of  the  citizens.  On  reaching  the  Tower-wharf 
his  dear  daughtei',  Margai-et  Eoper,  forced  her 
way  thi'ough  the  officers  and  halbardiers  that 
surrounded  him,  clasped  him  round  the  neck, 
and  sobbed  aloud.  Sir  Thomas  consoled  her,  and 
she  collected  sufficient  power  to  bid  him  farewell 
for  ever;  but,  as  her  father  moved  on,  she  again 
rushed  through  the  crowd  and  threw  herself  upon 
his  neck.  Here  the  weakness  of  nature  over- 
came him,  and  he  wept  as  he  repeated  his  blessing 
and  his  Christian  consolation.  The  people  wept 
too;  and  his  guards  were  so  much  affected  that 
they  could  hardly  summon  up  resolution  to  se- 
parate the  father  and  daughter.  After  this  trial 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  The  old  man's 
wit  flashed  brightly  in  his  last  moments.  When 
told  that  the  king  had  mercifully  commuted  the 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  into  simple  de- 
capitation, he  said,  "  God  preserve  all  my  friends 
from  such  royal  favours!"  This  happy  vein 
accompanied  him  to  the  very  scaffold.  The 
frame- work  was  weak,  and  some  fears  were  ex- 
pressed lest  the  scaffold  might  break  down.  "  Mr. 
Lieutenant,"  said  More,  "  see  me  safe  up,  and  for 
my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  The 
executioner, as  usual, asked  forgiveness.  "Friend," 
said  More,  "  thou  wilt  render  me  to-day  the  great- 
est service  in  the  power  of  man;  but  my  neck  is 
very  short;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike 
not  awry,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  thy  pro- 
fession." He  was  not  permitted  to  address  the 
spectators,  but  he  ventured  to  declare  that  he 
died  a  faithful  subject  and  a  true  Catholic.  After 
prayers  said  he  placed  his  head  upon  the  block, 
but  he  bade  the  headsman  hold  his  hand  until 
he  removed  his  beard,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  My 
beard  has  never  committed  any  treason."  Then 
the  blow  fell,  and  the  neck  was  sevei-ed  at  once. 
His  head  was  picked  uj),  and  fixed  ni)on  London 
bridge.' 

More  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  eve 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  j'ear  1535,  fourteen  days 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  Fisher.     These  de- 


'  According  to  Stow,  the  body  of  Fisher  was  then  "  t.aken  up 
and  buried  Avith  Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  both  in  the  Tower.  "—Annals; 
More's  Il'ori-*,-  Smsmus;  Epiat.  Pole;  Stapleton;  State  Papers: 
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testable  murders  spread  a  jmnic  through  the  na- 
tion; and  the  expression  of  the  popular  opinion, 
however  timid  and  meek,  went,  with  the  Avork- 
ings  of  his  own  conscience,  to  increase  the  tyrant's 
jealousy  and  apprehension.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, Erasmus  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  English 
were  now  'living  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that 
they  durst  not  write  to  foreigners  or  receive  let- 
tei'S  from  them.  In  fact,  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  civilization  had  made  progress,  the  fate  of 
Fisher,  and  still  more  of  that  admirable  wit  and 
scholar,  the  author  of  the  Eutopia,  excited  uni- 
versal execration;  and  there,  at  least,  men  could 
speak  their  minds  loudly.  The  lofty  eloquence 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  classical  point  of  Eras- 
mus, recorded  the  crime,  and  their  striking  ac- 
counts were  afterwards  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  awakening  everywhere  a  hatred  of  its 
brutal  author. 

We  are  told  that  Henry  himself  was  disposed 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  his  wife  Anne.  When 
an  account  of  More's  execution  was  brought  to 
him  he  was  playing  at  tables  with  the  queen; 
and  (as  this  probable  story  goes)  he  looked 
sternly  at  her,  and,  after  saying,  "  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this  man's  death,"  withdrew,  in  evident 
perturbation,  to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber.  At 
Rome  both  Fisher  and  More  were  considered  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  church ;  and  as 
Henry  had  shown  by  many  other  measures  that 
he  was  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with  the 
Papacy,  on  the  30th  of  August  Paul  III.  put  his 
hand  to  a  bull  which  allowed  him  ninety  days  to 
repent  and  appear  at  Rome  in  person,  or  by  proxy ; 
and  in  case  of  default,  pronounced  him  and  all  his 
fautors  and  abettors  excommunicated — declared 
him  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  children 
by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  their  children,  to  be  inca- 
pable of  inheriting  it.  Going  still  further,  the 
jiope  enjoined  all  Christian  priests  and  monks 
whatsoever  to  quit  Henry's  dominions ;  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and 
commanded  them  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
He  also  dissolved  all  Henry's  treaties  and  alliances 
with  Christian  princes;  prohibited  all  Christian 
nations  from  trading  with  Englanil ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  make  war  upon  him  until  he  should 
cease  lus  schism  and  rebellion  against  the  church. 
But  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  this  thun- 
der in  reserve  for  the  present,  and  so  the  pope 
suppressed  the  bull  for  a  season.  It  was,  how- 
ever, known  in  England  that  the  instrument 
had  been  drawn  up;  and  this  circumstance  only 
exasperated  the  court  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  country.  Henry  was  apprehensive  of  the 
power  of  the  emperor;  and  he  now  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
whose  doctrines  lie  had  pronounced  to  be  damn- 
able. 
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Henry  soon  found  that  his  new  quality  of 
"  supi-eme  head"  of  the  English  church  over- 
burdened him  with  business ;  he,  therefore,  es- 
tablished a  separate  department  or  ministry  for 
the  conduct  of  church  matters;  and  at  the  head 
of  this  he  placed  the  bold  and  vigorous  Crom- 
well, as  "roj^al  vice-gerent,"  "vicar-general,"  and 
"  chief  commissary,"  with  all  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity belonging  to  the  king.  This  was  a  strange 
office  to  be  held  by  a  lajinan;  but  Cromwell, 
without  hesitation,  attended  convocations  of  the 
clergy,  discussed  questions  of  schism  and  heresy, 
and  took  precedence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury among  his  own  bishops.  The  clergy 
hated  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  hated  the  clergy. 
At  the  same  time  many  members  of  the  monastic 
body,  undeterred  by  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  re- 
fused the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  even  ventured 
to  attack  the  king  from  the  pulpit.  The  exche- 
quer also  was  veiy  bare ;  and  when  the  vicar- 
general  proposed  the  abolition  of  certain  monas- 
teries, convents,  and  abbeys  in  England,  and  the 
seizure  of  all  their  property,  he  found  a  willing- 
listener  in  the  needy  king.  "  Now  it  was  that 
Cromwell  invented  an  engine  to  batter  the 
monks  more  forcibly  than  the  former  course  of 
torture  and  hanging  had  done.  He  sent  abroad 
subtle-headed  fellows,  who,  warranted  by  the 
king's  authority,  should,  throughout  England, 
seai'ch  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  religious 
persons;"'  for  it  was  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that 
the  vices  of  the  monastic  bodies  not  only  justi- 
fied, but  imperiously  called  for  their  suppression. 
These  commissioners  were  let  loose  in  j^airs  to 
hunt  every  jiart  of  England  wherein  were  mo- 
nasteries, cells,  priories,  or  any  other  religious 
houses.  Their  mission  was  called  a  visitation  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  refor- 


'  Godwin.        ^  Lord  Herbert:  Godioin;  Collier:  Strype;  Stoic. 

3  "We  must  reject,  in  the  excess  of  oui-  candovir,  all  testi- 
monies that  the  middle  ages  present,  from  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  councils  and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the  casual 
evidence  of  common  fame  in  the  ballad  or  romance,  if  we  ■would 
extenuate  the  general  corruption  of  those  institutions.  In  vain 
new  rules  of  discipline  were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected  by  re- 
forms. Many  of  their  worst  vices  grew  so  naturally  out  of  their 
mode  of  life,  that  a  stricter  discipline  could  have  no  tendency 
to  extirpate  them.  Such  were  the  frauds  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, and  the  whole  scheme  of  hyijocritical  austerities.  Their 
extreme  licentioiisness  was  sometimes  hardly  concealed  by  the 
cowl  of  sanctity.  1  know  not  by  what  right  we  should  disbe- 
lieve the  reports  of  the  visitation  under  Hemy  Vlll.,  entering 
as  they  do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges,  both  probable 
in  their  nature,  and  consonant  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
world.  Doubtless,  there  were  many  communities  as  well  as 
individuals  to  whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would  apply.  In 
the  very  best  view,  liowever,  that  can  be  taken  of  monasteries, 
their  existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  nation. 
They  withdi-aw  men  of  pm-e  conduct  and  conscientious  principles 
from  the  exercise  of  social  duties,  and  leave  the  common  mass 
of  human  vice  more  rmmixed.  Such  men  are  always  incUued 
to  fonn  schemes  of  ascetic  perfection  which  can  only  be  fulfilled 
in  retirement;  but,  in  the  strict  rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  grovelling  superstition,  theu-  vu-tue  lost  all 


mation  of  discipline  and  manners;  but  where  those 
who  had  to  jjass  judgment  were  the  very  men  to 
profit  by  finding  the  monks  guilty,  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  declare  many  of  them  in- 
nocent. From  this  sole  consideration  we  must 
decide  that  the  Alices  and  irregularities  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  were  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
in  some  cases  altogether  invented,  by  the  greedy 
agents  of  Cromwell.  But  at  the  same  time  every 
impartial  mind  will  feel  that  there  were  certain 
vices,  the  inevitable  conseqiience  of  a  monastic 
system ;  and  there  are  pretty  good  proofs  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  there  existed  irregularities 
and  delinquencies  at  which  humanity  shudders. 
But  still  there  were  certain  clauses  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  visitors,  and  in  the  inquiries 
they  were  ordered  to  make,  which  comj^el  us  to 
regard  their  reports  with  considerable  doubt  and 
suspicion.  They  were  commanded,  for  example,  to 
make  all  the  monks  and  nuns  renounce  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  to  take  the  oath  of  sujn-e- 
macy,  and  to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the  king's 
children  by  Anne  Boleyn;  and  we  may  be  sure, 
that  when  a  monastery  or  a  convent  showed 
scruples  of  conscience  on  these  heads,  their  mo- 
rals were  not  spared  in  the  report-  of  the  com- 
missioners.^ 

Queen  Catherine,  "  whom  extre- 
mity of  gi-ief  cast  into  disease," 
died  at  Kimbolton  on  the  8th  of  January,  her 
last  moments  being  most  wretched.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  deatli  she  repeated  an  earnest  request 
— made  many  times  before — that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  see  her  daughter  Mary  once,  at  least, 
before  she  died;  but  her  heartless  husband  re- 
fused even  this  favour. 

It  is   said  that  Anne  Boleyn  exulted  in  the 
death  of  Catherine,  proclaiming  to  her  friends 
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its  usefulness.  They  fell  implicitly  into  the  snares  of  crafty 
priests,  who  made  submission  to  the  church  not  only  the  condi- 
tion, but  the  measiu-e  of  all  praise." — Hallam,  iii.  3S2. 

After  adducing  some  palpable  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
monasteries,  from  among  a  mass  of  evidence,  of  wliich  much  is 
unfit  to  appear  in  print,  Mr.  Froude  proceeds  as  follows : — "  In 
reply  to  these  and  simUar  evidences  of  the  state  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, it  will  be  easy  to  say,  that  in  the  best  ages  there  were 
monks  impatient  of  their  vows,  and  abbots  negligent  of  their 
duties;  that  human  weakness  and  human  wickedness  may  tlirow 
a  stain  over  the  noblest  institutions;  that  nothing  is  proved  by 
collecting  instances  which  may  be  merely  exceptions,  and  that 
no  evidence  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which  rests  upon  iso- 
lated facts. 

"  It  is  true  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  felt  as  keenly  by  the  accuser 
who  brings  foi-ward  charges  which  it  is  discreditable  to  have 
urged,  if  they  cannot  be  substantiated,  as  by  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  easy  opening  to  evade  the  weight  of  the 
indictment.  I  have  to  say  only,  that  if  the  extracts  which  I 
have  made  lead  persons,  disposed  to  differ  with  me,  to  examine 
the  documents  whicli  are  extant  upon  the  subject,  they  will 
learn  what  I  have  concealed  as  well  as  what  I  have  alleged;  and 
I  believe  that,  if  they  begin  the  inquiry  (as  I  began  it  rjiyself 
with  believing  that  the  poor  monks  have  been  over  hardly 
judged,  they  will  close  it  with  but  one  desire — that  the  subject 
shall  never  more  be  mentioned." — Froude,  Hist.  Enrj.  ii.  4'23. 
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tliat  she  was  now  indeed  a  queen.  But  she  her- 
self was  ah-eady  doomed ;  for  the  king  had  cast 
liis  eyes  on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  she  accidentally  discovered 
this  secret  by  surprising  Heni-y  with  the  object 
of  his  new  passion  seated  on  his  knee,  and  that 
her  agitation  brought  on  a  premature  accouche- 
ment. On  the  29th  of  January,  twenty-one 
days  after  the  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  Anne 
was  delivered  of  a  son — an  event  which  Henry 
liad  so  long  and  so  impatiently  desired ;  but  the 
child  was  still-born.  Upon  May  Day  following 
there  was  a  great  entertainment  in  Greenwich 
Park,  the  king  and  queen  being  present,  and  the 
Viscount  Rochford,  Anne's  brother,  and  Henry 
Norris,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  stole,  being 
principal  challengers  in  a  tilting  match  which 
was  going  on  very  gaily.  Suddenly  the  king 
rose  and  departed  for  London,  having  not  above 
six  persons  with  him.  "  Of  this  sudden  dejmrt- 
ing  many  men  mused,  but  most  chiefly  the  queen, 
who,  the  next  day,  was  apprehended  at  Green- 
wich."' She  was  met  upon  the  river  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Audley,  the  chancellor,  and  Crom- 
well, who  informed  her  that  she  was  accused  of 
adultery.     She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed, 


An  Interior  in  the  Marten  TowER.^-From  a  drawm<r  Iw 
J.  W.  Archer. 

wildly,  "  O  Lord,  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of 
that  whereof  I  am  charged."     She  was  presently 

1  Hall.  '        '  ' 

2  Anne  Boleyn  was  confined  in  the  Marten  Tower.  On  the 
wall  of  a  part  of  that  towernow  used  as  a  lobby,  and  represented 
in  the  engraving,  the  autogi-aph  of  her  name  is  still  to  be  seen. 
This  autograph  is  represented  separately. 
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locked  up  in  the  Tower — though  she  knew  it 
not,  her  brother.  Viscount  Rochford,  and  Henry 
Norris,  were  there  before  her — and  she  was  soon 
followed  to  that  dismal  state-prison  by  Mark 
Smeaton,  a  musician,  and  William  Brereton  and 
Francis  Weston,  both 
gentlemen  of  the 
'  i ng's  pri\'y  chamber. 
.\s  if  to  finish  the 
complete  overthrow 
of  her  heart  and  in- 
tellect that  had  been 
sinking  and  wavering 
ever  since  her  unfor- 
tunate accouchement, 
and  the  discovery 
which  preceded  it, 
they  gave  her  foi'  her 
prison  the  very  chamber  in  which  she  had  slept  the 
night  before  her  coronation,  when  the  king  and 
the  nation  seemed  to  be  at  her  feet  studying  and 
striving  how  most  they  should  honour  her.  On 
finding  herself  in  this  place  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  exclaiming,  "  Jesus  have  mercy  on  me!" 
and  then  she  fell  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weep- 
ing and  laughing.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
some  use  of  her  reason,  she  began  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  questions  with  great  rapidity.  "  Where- 
fore am  I  here,  Mr.  Kingston  ?"  she  said  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ; — "  When  saw  you  the 
king? — Where  is  my  sweet  bi-other ? — Oh,  my 
mother,  thou  wilt  die  of  sorrow!"  At  last  she 
said,  "  I  shall  die  without  justice !"  Kingston 
assured  her  that  there  was  justice  for  the  mean- 
est subject  in  England;  ujDon  which  she  burst 
into  loud  laughter.  This  was  the  effect  of  insanity; 
but  if  she  had  been  perfectly  in  her  senses,  a 
laugh  would  have  been  no  improper  reply  to  the 
lieutenant's  assertion. 

By  orders  of  the  king,  Mrs.  Cosen,  Mrs.  Bo- 
leyn, her  own  aunt,  but  her  enemy,  and  one  or 
two  other  female  attendants,  were  left  with  her 
in  the  Tower,  with  instructions  to  note  down  all 
that  she  might  say  in  her  moments  of  agitation 
or  despair;  and  to  entrap  her  into  confessions  or 
admissions  by  putting  leading  questions  to  her. 
Mrs.  Cosen  asked  her  why  Norris  had  said  to  her 
almoner  on  Saturday  last,  that  he  could  swear  to 
her  being  a  good  woman.  She  replied,  "Marry, 
I  bade  him  do  so;  for  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  go  through  wdth  his  marriage;  and  he  made 
answer  that  he  would  tarry  a  time.  Then,  said 
I,  you  look  for  dead  men's  shoes;  for,  if  aught 
but  good  should  come  to  the  king,  you  woidd  look 
to  have  me.  He  denied  it;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
could  undo  him  if  I  would."  It  is  said  that  she. 
appeared  to  be  greatly  alarmed  as  to  Weston, 
because  he  had  spoken  to  her  about  Norris'  ex- 
cessive admiration  of  her  person.     Mrs.  Stonei', 
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another  of  the  female  attendants  oi-  spies,  told 
her  that  Smeaton  was  treated  with  greater  seve- 
rity than  the  other  prisoners,  being  put  in  ii-ons: 
but  to  this  she  replied,  that  he  was  so  treated 
because  he  was  not  a  gentleman  born;  and  she 
added,   that   Smeaton   had   never   been   in  her 
chamber  save  once,  Avhen  he  went  to  play  as  a 
musician,  and  that  she  had  never  spoken  to  him 
since,  until  last  Satux-day,  when  she  asked  him 
why  he  looked  so  sad;  and  he  replied  that  a  look 
from  her  sufficed  him.  All  this,  with  much  more, 
was  communicated  to  the  king  and  the  court  law- 
yers.    The  habitual  frankness  of  her  disposition, 
and  the  distracted  state  to  which  she  was  now 
reduced,  make  it  not  improbable  that  she  may 
have  said  some  things  which  admitted  of  being 
turned  against  her;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  always  suspect  the  subtle  exaggerations  of 
the  court  lawyers,  and  must  remember  that,  even 
according  to  their  showing,  none  of  her  words 
necessarily  bore    a  more   serious    construction 
than  that   of   imprudence,   or   over  -  familiarity 
with  some  of  the  courtiers — a  result,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  her  education  in  France,  where  such 
matters  were   not   considei-ed  even  indecorous. 
On  the  6th  of  May  Anne  wTote  to  the  king;  but 
Henry  paid  as  little   attention  to  her  touching 
appeal  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  those  made 
by  Catherine — his    whole   soul   was   bent  upon 
marrying  another  woman!     Anne  was  sent  back 
to  Greenwich  to  be  examined  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil, where  she  found  her  most  detei-mined  enemy 
in  her  own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     On  her 
return  to  the  Tower  she  told  Kingston  that  she 
had  been  cruelly  handled  by  the  council.     She 
was,  however,  very  mei-ry,   and  made  a  great 
dinnei-.     She  asked  the  lieutenant  where  he  had 
been  all  the  day,  and  Kingston  replied  that  he 
had  been  with  prisoners.     This  hard-hearted  and 
stern  man  had  been,  no  doubt,  engaged  with  the 
Viscount  Ilochford,  Norris,  Brereton,  and  Smea- 
ton; and  there  was  much  to  do  with  them,  in 
order  to  intimidate  them,  or  otherwise  prepare 
them  for  examination. 

When  brought  before  the  council,  they  all 
maintained  their  innocence  and  the  innocence  of 
the  queen,  and  were  recommitted;  but  upon  being 
brought  up  a  second  time,  Mark  Smeaton,  the 
musician,  who  had  been  loaded  with  irons,  and 
in  all  probability  put  to  the  tortui'e,  confessed 
his  guilt.  Edward  Baynton  wTote  from  Green- 
wich to  tell  the  treasurer  "  that  no  man  will 
confess  anything  against  her,  but  only  Mark,  of 
any  actual  thing."  "  Wherefore,"  he  continues, 
"in  my  foolish  conceit,  it  should  much  touch  the 
king's  honour  if  it  should  no  farther  appear:  and 
I  cannot  believe  but  that  the  other  two  be  as 
culpable  as  ever  was  he ;  and  I  think  assuredly 
the  one  keepeth  the  other's  counsel."  On  the 
Vol.  I. 


10th  of  May  a  bill  of  indictment  of  high  treason 
against   the    Lady   Anne,    Queen   of     England, 
Henry  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton, 
was  laid  before  the  grand  juries  of  Kent  and 
Middlesex,  because,  as  it  was  stated,  the  acts  of 
adultery  had  been  committed  in  both  counties; 
and  because  it  was  the  usual  character  of  this 
court  to  invest  the  most  illegal  proceedings  with 
all  the  forms  and  niceties  of  law.     The  indict- 
ment charged  the  queen  with  treason  and  adul- 
tery of  three  years'  standing,  stating  that,  in- 
flamed with  pride  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  she 
had  confederated  with  her  brother  the  Viscount 
Rochford,  and  with  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston, 
and  Smeaton,  to  perpetrate  divers  abominable 
treasons;  that  she  had  lain  with  each  of  the  five, 
not  excepting  her  own  brother,  several  times; 
that  she  had  told  each  of  them  that  she  loved 
him  better  than  the  king  or  than  any  other  man, 
which  was  slander  of  the  issue  begotten  betw^een 
her  and  the  king ;  and  finally — to  end  with  the 
most  improbable  clause  of  all— that  she  and  her 
paramours  had  been  engaged  in  various  plots  for 
murdering  the  king.     On  the  12th  of  May,  Nor- 
ris, Weston,   Brereton,  and   Smeaton,  as  com- 
moners, were  arraigned  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.     As  before  the  council,  all  pleaded  not 
guilty,  except  Mark  Smeaton,  the  musician;  ail, 
however,  were  convicted,  and  were  sentenced  as 
traitors  to  be   hanged,    drawn,   and  quartered. 
Bishop  Godwin  relates  that  the  king  greatly  fa- 
voured Nori-is,  and  was  repoi'ted  to  be  much 
grieved  that  he  should  die  with  the  rest.  "  Where- 
upon lie  offered  pardon  to  him,  conditionally  that 
he  would  confess  that  whereof  he  was  accused. 
But  he  answered  resolutely,  and  as  it  became  the 
progenitor  of  so  many  valiant  heroes,'  that  in 
his  conscience  he  thought  her  guiltless   of  the 
objected  crime;  but  whether  she  were  or  no,  he 
could  not  accuse  her  of  anything;  and  that  he  had 
rather  undergo   a  thousand  deaths  than  betray 
the  innocent :    upon  relation .  whereof  the  king 
cried  out,  'Hang  him  up,  then;  hang  him  up, 
then!'" 

There  was  no  precedent  for  the  trial  of  a  queen, 
and  Rochford,  her  bi-other,  could  claim  the  pri- 
vilege, as  a  peer,  of  a  trial  before  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  these  impediments  were  trifles  in  the 
eyes  of  the  absolute  king,  and  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  both  be  arraigned  before  a  com- 
mission of  lords  chosen  by  himself,  as  had  been 
practised  with  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  uncle  and  enemy, 
was  named  high-steward,  and  there  were  twenty- 

1  The  sou  of  Xon-is  was  ennobled  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Korris,  which  is  still  bome  by  his  descendant 
the  present  Earl  of  Abrngdou.  Su-  John  NoiTJs,  a  grandson  of 
the  fii-st  Bai-on  Norris,  greatly  disting-aished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  Ireland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  else- 
where. 
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six  other  noble  peers  equally  ready  to  do  the 
king's  pleasure.  Ou  the  15th  of  May  the  unhappy 
queen  was  led  by  the  constable  and  lieutenant  to 
the  king's  hall  in  the  Tower,  where  a  scafibld- 
iug  was  erected,  upon  which,  under  a  cloth  of 
state,  as  High-steward  of  England,  sat  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  the  lord-chancellor  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left, 
with  other  marquises  and  lords  about  him — the 
highest-sounding  names  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy! As  all  records  of  the  trial  were  carefully 
destroyed  soon  after,  we  have  no  sure  guide  as  to 
what  passed;  nor,  indeed,  were  those  records  pre- 
served and  entire,  could  we  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  fair  and  impartial  evidence.  It  is  the  curse 
of  all  such  men  and  measures,  and  properly  so,  that 
they  are  suspected  even  when  they  have  truth  and 
right  on  their  side.  On  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  such  facts  as  are  before  us,  we  cannot, 
however,  believe  that  Anne  Bolej'-n  was  guilty 
of  any  part  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  by 
the  depraved  imagination  of  Henry;  and  the  plot 
to  murder  him  seems  too  absurd  to  arrest  atten- 
tion for  a  single  moment.  In  regard  to  the  most 
revolting  charge  of  all,  it  appears  that  Lord  Roch- 
ford  had  been  seen  lolling  over  his  sister's  bed. 
But  Henry  had  not  a  monopoly  of  vice  and  ma- 
lignancy— the  nobility  were  becoming  worthy  of 
the  king ;  and  Rochford's  own  wife,  a  woman  of 
infamous  character,  bore  witness  against  her  hus- 
band and  the  queen.  There  was  also  a  death-bed 
deposition  made  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  how  it  was  jjrocured, 
or  whether  it  was  not  a  forgery;  and  the  docu- 
ment itself  has  been  destroyed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  lines. 

But  the  peers,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  king's  brothei--in-law,  was  chief — as  one 
wholly  applying  himself  to  the  king's  humour — 
pronounced  her  guilty.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  peers,  condemned  her  to  death,  either 
by  being  burned  on  the  green  in  the  Tower,  or 
beheaded,  as  his  majesty  in  his  pleasure  should 
think  fit.'  When  she  was  removed  from  the  bar, 
her  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  was  put  in  her  place 
— was  convicted  on  the  same  evidence— and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  head,  and  to  be  quartered  as  a 
traitor.  On  the  following  day  (the  16th  of  May) 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wrote 
impatiently  to  Secretary  Cromwell  to  know  the 
king's  pleasure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for 
her  comfort  as  for  the  preparation  of  scaffolds 
and  other  necessaries,  adding,  "  I  pray  you  have 
good  remembrance  in  all  this  for  us  to  do,  for  we 
shall  be  ready  to  do  always  to  our  knowledge." 
He  also  informs  Cromwell  that  the  king's  grace 
Lud  showed  him  that  my   lord  of  CanteAury 


should  be  her  confessor,  and  that  he,  Cranmer, 
had  been  with  the  queen  in  the  Tower  that  day. 
The  mind  of  the  wretched  woman  was  evidently 
upset  from  the  moment  of  her  first  committal; 
fits  of  anguish  and  despair  were  mixed  with 
bright  hopes  and  with  bursts  of  levity — the  most 
melancholy  proof  of  her  derangement.  One  hour 
she  would  say  that  she  was  ready  to  die — the 
next  she  would  talk  confidently  of  being  allowed 
to  liv^e.  If,  in  her  sane  moments,  she  really  enter- 
tained any  such  hopes,  they  were  soon  put  an  end 
to ;  and  as  the  crisis  approached  she  looked  on 
death  without  terror.  On  the  18th  of  May  King- 
ston again  addressed  Cromwell,  telling  him  that 
she  had  sent  for  him  early  in  the  morning,  to 
speak  touching  her  innocence  (apparently  in  the 
presence  of  Cranmer),  and  that  she  had  again 
sent  for  him  while  he  Avas  writing  the  same  let- 
ter, and  at  his  coming  had  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  before  noon, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I  thought  to  be 
dead  by  this  time  and  past  my  pain."  "  I  told 
her,"  continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "that 
it  should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle;  and  then, 
she  said,  '  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very 
good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck  ;'  and  she  put  her 
hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  Truly  this 
lady  has  much  joy  and  jileasure  in  death."  But 
she  did  not  die  that  day.  On  the  morrow,  the 
19th  of  May,  a  little  before  the  hour  of  noon,  she 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  on  the 
green  within  the  Tower,  some  of  the  nobility 
and  companies  of  the  city  being  admitted,  rather 
to  be  witnesses  than  spectators  of  her  death. 
From  the  scaffold  Anne  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  "  Good  Christian  people,"  and  afterwards 
baring  her  beautiful  neck,  and  kneeling  down, 
kept  repeating — "  Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul! 
— Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul !"  until  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  at  one  blow,  struck  off  her  head. 
Thus  perished  Anne  Boleyn  within  four  months 
of  Catherine,  and  in  little  more  than  three  years 
after  her  marriage,  for  which  the  passionate 
Henry  had  moved  heaven  and  earth.-  An  old 
tradition  strongly  depicts  the  impatience  with 
which  he  now  expected  her  death.  On  the  fatal 
morning  he  went  to  hunt  in  Epping  Forest,  and 
while  he  was  at  breakfast  his  attendants  ob- 
served that  he  was  anxious  and  thoughtful.  But 
at  length  they  heard  the  report  of  a  distant  gun 
— a  preconcerted  signal.  "  Ah!  it  is  done!"  cried 
he,  starting  up — -"the  business  is  done!  LTn- 
couple  the  dogs  and  let  us  follow  the  sport."^ 
In  the  evening  he  returned  gaily  fi-om  the  chase, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  married  Anne's 
maid  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour,  who  on  Whit- 


"  Original  Letters  (printed  by  Sir  HeniT  Ellis)  as  written  at 
the  moment  by  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Baynton, 
&c.     Hall;  Stow;   God icin,  ^  Dr. 'Sott's  Life  of  Surrey. 
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Sunday,  the  29th  of  May,  clad  in  royal  habili- 
ments, appeared  in  public  as  queen,  without  any 
coronation,  however,  for  Henry  never  indulged 


Queen  Jane  Seymour. — After  Holbein. 

any  of  his  wives  with  that  expensive  ceremony 
after  Anne  Boleyn.' 

Smeaton,  the  musician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bribed  and  tortured  into  his  confession, 
seems  to  have  expected  that  his  life  would  be 
spai-ed,  and  so  much,  no  doubt,  was  promised  to 
him ;  but,  "  as  it  was  thought  not  fit  to  let  him 
live  to  tell  tales,"  he  was  hanged.  Rochford  and 
the  rest  were  beheaded. 

Ai'chbishop  Craumer,  who  had  made  Anne 
Boleyn  queen,  and  who  had  lived  in  the  most  per- 
fect friendship  with  her  and  her  family,  both  be- 
fore and  after,  had  not  heroic  courage  sufficient 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  king;  and  he  certainly 
made  no  bold  and  generous  effort  to  save  her  or 
her  honour.  To  avoid  his  interference,  Henry, 
on  the  day  after  her  arrest  at  Greenwich,  ordered 
Cranmer  to  keep  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  on 
no  account  to  venture  to  court.  The  archbishop 
evidently  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  involved  in 
her  ruin.  His  fears,  however,  did  not  wholly 
overcome  his  gratitude  and  affection,  and  he  wrote 
a  curious  letter  to  the  king.  He  began  by  ex- 
horting his  grace  to  bear  this  bitter  affliction  with 


•  "Before  the  discovery  of  this  proceeding  (Lord  Thomas  Ho- 
ward's contract  of  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret  Douglas),  but 
in  anticipation  of  inevitable  intrigues  of  the  kind,  tlie  privy 
council  and  the  peers,  on  the  same  grounds  which  had  before 
led  them  to  favour  tlie  divorce  from  Catherine,  petitioned  the 
king  to  save  the  country  from  the  perils  which  menaced  it,  and 
to  take  a  fresh  wife  without  an  houi-'s  delay.  Henry's  experience 
of  matrimony  had  been  so  discouraging  that  they  feared  he  might 
be  reluctant  to  venture  upon  it  again.  Nevertheless,  for  his 
counti-y's  sake,  they  trusted  that  he  would  not  refuse. 

"Henry,  professedly  in  obedience  to  this  request,  was  married, 
immediately  after  the  execution,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Seymour.    The  indecent  haste  is  usually  considered  a  proof 


resignation.  As  for  himself,  his  "  mind  was  clean 
amazed;"  the  good  opinion  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained of  the  queen,  who  had  been  the  best  of  his 
benefactors,  prompted  him  to  believe  her  inno- 
cent ;  but,  as  this  was  a  dangerous  assertion,  he 
subjoined  immediatel}'^,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
k'lng^s  justice  and  prudence  induced  him  to  believe 
her  guilty;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped 
that  it  might  be  permitted  him  to  pray  that  she 
might  prove  her  innocence  ;  but,  still  cautious,  he 
here  again  added,  that  if  she  could  not  do  so,  he 
would  deem  that  man  a  traitor  who  did  not  call 
for  the  severest  punishment.  He  had  loved  her 
formerly,  because  he  had  thought  that  she  loved 
the  gospel;  but  if  found  guilty,  men  ought  to  hate 
her  in  proportion  to  their  love  of  the  gospel.  He 
ventured,  however,  to  hope  that  no  misconduct 
on  her  part  would  arrest  the  important  work  of 
church  reformation  which  (he  did  not  blush  to 
write)  the  king  had  begun,  not  through  his  affec- 
tion for  her,  but  solely  out  of  his  love  for  the 
truth.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  wrote  this 
letter  Craumer  was  summoned  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  commissioners  declared  unto 
him  "such  things  as  his  grace's  pleasure  was  they 
should  make  him  privy  to,"  and  acquainted  him 
with  certain  other  things  which  the  king  ex- 
pected him  to  do  forthwith.  A  brave  good  man 
would  have  laid  his  head  on  the  block  rather 
than  consent  to  this  new  duty,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  to  declare  the  marriage  which  he  had 
pronounced  good  and  valid  to  be  illegal,  and  to 
dissolve  it,  as  he  had  done  the  marriage  with 
Catherine.  Though  she  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  any  trial,  Cranmer  may  have  been  convinced 
of  the  queen's  delinquency  by  depositions  shown 
to  him  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  if  he  believed 
her  guilty  he  might  consider  himself  justified  in 
declaring  that  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  her 
adultery ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  king, 
who  exacted  from  him  that  he  should  declare  that 
the  marriage  had  been  unlawful  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  consequently  that  the  Pi'incess  Eliza- 
beth was  as  illegitimate  as  her  half-sister  the 
Princess  Maiy.  No  doubt  it  was  to  save  his 
head  that  the  archbishop  set  to  work  vigorously, 
for  Henry  was  not  likely  to  be  pleased  unless  he 
did  the  business  in  a  solemn  manner.  He  sent 
copies  of  articles  of  objection  to  the  validity  of 


entirely  conclusive  of  the  cause  of  Anne  Boleyn's  ruin.  To 
myself,  the  haste  is  an  evidence  of  something  very  different. 
Henry,  who  waited  seven  years  for  Anne  Boleyn,  was  not  with- 
out some  control  over  his  passions ;  and,  if  appetite  had  been 
the  moving  influence  with  him,  he  would  scarcely,  witli  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  fixed  upon  his  conduct,  have  passed  so 
gross  an  insult  upon  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  sove- 
reign. The  precipitancy  with  which  he  acted  is  to  me  a  proof 
that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as  an  indiffferent  official  act  wliioh 
his  duty  reqiiired  at  the  moment ;  and  if  this  be  thought  a 
novel  interpretation  of  his  motives,  1  have  merely  to  say  that 
I  find  it  on  the  statute  book," — Froude's  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  502, 
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the  marriage  to  the  king  in  his  palace,  anfl  to  the 
queen  in  the  Tower,  "that  it  might  be  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls;"  and  he  summoned  each  to 
appear  in  his  ecclesiastical  court  at  Lambeth,  to 
show  cause  why  a  sentence  of  divorce  should  not 
be  passed.  Dr.  Sampson  appeared  for  the  king, 
and  Drs.  Wotton  and  Barbour  for  the  queen — of 
course  all  three  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
objections  were  read  in  the  court,  and  the  doctors 
and  divines  soon  joined  in  opinion.  On  the  I7th 
of  May,  the  day  on  which  her  bi-other  and  friends 
were  executed,  and  two  days  after  she  herself 
had  received  sentence  of  death,  Cranmer,  having 
"God  alone  before  his  eyes,"  pronoimced  that  the 
marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was,  and  always  had 
been,  utterly  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of 
certain  just  and  lawful  impediments  which,  it  was 
said,  vfere  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  union,  but 
had  lately  been  confessed  to  the  archbishop  (Cran- 
mer) by  the  lady  herself.  The  process,  after 
Anne's  death,  was  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  convocation  and  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; and  the  church,  commons,  and  lords  fully 
confirmed  it,  thus  cutting  Elizabeth  oif  from  the 
succession.' 

Li  the  month  of  June  the  king  caused  parlia- 
ment to  agree  to  a  new  act  of  succession,  entail- 
ing the  crown  on  such  issue  as  he  might  have  by 


'  Lon„  Herbert:  Joit-mam;  Godwin;  Wilkins;  Burnet.  Bur- 
net gives  the  whole  of  Cranmer's  strange  letter  to  the  king. 

-  After  imploring  the  king's  merciful  heart  and  fatherly  pity, 
Mary  acknowledged  that  she  had  most  unkindly  and  most  un- 
uaturally  offended  his  most  excellent  highness,  in  that  she  had 
not  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  his  just,  wise,  and  most  virtuous 
laws.  Then  followed  the  confession  "of  me,  the  Lady  Mary." 
First  she  confessed  and  acknowledged  the  king's  majesty  to  be 
lier  sovereign  lord  and  king,  to  whose  laws,  statutes,  kc,  she 
was  boimd  to  yield  impUcit  obedience.  In  the  second  place  she 
agreed  to  recognize,  accept,  take,  repute,  and  acknowledge  the 
king's  highness  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  she  utterly  renoimced  all  manner  of  remedy  which  she  by 
any  means  might  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  &c.  But  the 
last  clauBe  is  by  far  the  most  striking  of  all : — "Item,  I  do  freely, 
frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  God,  the  king  3 
highness,  and  his  laws,  without  other  respect  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between  his  majesty 
and  my  mother,  the  late  princess-dowager,  was,  by  God's  law 
and  man's  law,  incestuous  and  unlawful." — Letter  with  Deed, 
from  the  Princess  Maiy  to  the  king,  in  State  Papers. 

<*  This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  the  act  incorporating 
Wales  with  England. 

"  As  Henry  was  descended  from  the  Tudors,  a  Welsh  family, 
he  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  the  native  coimtry  of  his 
paternal  ancestors.  It  might  be  divided  into  two  portions— that 
which  had  been  originally  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  that  which  had  been  won  by  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  individuals  afterwards  called  the  lorda- 
marchers.  The  former  had  been  apportioned  into  shires,  and 
was  governed  by  the  laws  of  England;  the  latter  comprised  141 
districts  or  lordships,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  first  con- 
querors, and  foi-med  so  many  distinct  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tions. From  them  the  king's  writs  and  the  king's  officei-s  were 
excluded.  They  acknowledged  no  other  laws  or  customs  than 
their  own.  The  lords,  like  so  many  counts-palatine,  had  their 
own  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  appointed  their  own  officei-s  and 
judges,  punished  or  pardoned  ofi'ences  according  to  their-  plea- 
sure, and  received  all  the  emohmieuts  arising  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  witlun  their  respective  domains.     But  the 


Jane  Seymoiu*.  Having  some  doubt  or  misgiv- 
ing as  to  these  children  to  be  begotten,  he  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bequeath  the 
crown  by  letters-patent,  or  by  his  last  will,  to 
any  person  whom  he  might  think  proper;  and 
the  obsequious  parliament  passed  a  bill  accord- 
ingly !  It  was  understood  that  the  king  hereby 
contemplated  the  appointing  of  liis  natural  sou, 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  to  be  his  successor;  but 
at  this  very  moment  the  duke  died,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  Henry, 
who,  like  a  very  Turk,  had  no  aifection  for  his 
daughters,  but  a  great  deal  for  his  sou.  The 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  been  living  in  seclusion  at 
Hunsden,  under  the  disj^leasure  of  her  father  for 
her  attachment  to  her  mother,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Romish  church,  made  her  peace  with 
the  court  a  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's death,  being  obliged  by  Cromwell  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  most  humiliating  articles  of  sub- 
mission and  acknowledgment.-  She  received  a 
suitable  establishment,  but  was  not  restored  in 
blood — still  remaining  by  law  a  bastard. 

The  parliament,  which  by  successive  proroga- 
tions had  sat  for  the  unprecedented  term  of  six 
years,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Henry,  after  all 
their  passive  obedience,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
gusted at  some  feeble  efibrt  at  opposition.'     He 


great  evil  was  that  this  multitude  of  petty  and  separate  juris- 
dictions, by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  impunity,  proved  an 
incitement  to  crime.  The  most  atrocioiis  offender,  if  he  coirlii 
only  flee  from  the  scene  of  his  transgi-ession,  and  purchase  the 
protection  of  a  neighboui'ing  lord,  was  sheltered  from  the  piu'- 
suit  of  justice 

"  The  king,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  miscliievoiis  and 
anomalous  state  of  things.  In  1536,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
whole  of  Wales  shoirld  thencefoi-th  be  united  and  incorporated 
with  the  realm  of  England ;  that  all  the  natives  should  enjoy 
and  inherit  the  same  rights,  liberties,  and  laws  which  were 
enjoyed  and  inherited  by  othei-s  the  king's  subjects;  that  the 
custom  of  gavel-kind  should  cease ;  that  the  several  lordshipt- 
marchers  should  be  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  cormties ;  that 
all  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  appointed  by  the 
king's  letters-patent ;  that  no  lord  should  have  the  power  to  par- 
don any  treason,  mui-der,  or  felony,  committed  within  his  lord- 
ship; and  that  the  different  shires  in  Wales,  with  one  borough  in 
each,  should  return  members  to  parliament.  Most  of  these  regula- 
tions were  extended  to  the  county-palatine  of  Chester." — Lingard. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  wUl  be  seen,  viewed  this  as  a  general 
benefit  to  the  English  constitution. 

' '  Some  direct  benefits  the  constitution  owes  to  this  reign.  The 
act  which  established  parliamentary  representation  in  so  consi- 
derable a  territory  as  Wales,  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
reformation  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  since  its  legal  maturity  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  Tliat  principality  had  been  divided  into 
twelve  shires,  of  which  eight  were  ancient,  and  four  owed  their 
origin  to  a  statute  in  Henry's  reign.  Knights,  citizens,  and 
bui-gesses  wei-e  now  directed  to  be  chosen,  <and  sent  to  parlia- 
ment, from  the  shii-es,  cities,  and  boroxighs  of  Wales.  A  short 
time  before,  the  same  privileges  were  granted  to  the  county-pa - 
latlue  of  Chester,  of  which  the  preamble  contains  a  memorable 
recognition  and  establishment  of  the  principles  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  elective  part  of  our  constitution.  Nearly  thirty 
members  were  thus  added  to  the  house  on  the  principle  ot  the 
Chester  bill — that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  province  to  be  uure- 
pi'esented ;  that  representation  is  essential  to  good  .government ; 
and  that  those  who  are  bound  by  the  laws  ought  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  direct  influence  on  the  passing  of  laws.     .Vs  tha 
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now  named  commissioners  to  take  possession  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  to  prepare  mea- 
sures for  the  seizure  of  others.  If  these  men, 
mostly  the  friends  of  Cromwell  or  of  Cranmer, 
had  a  better  religion  before  their  eyes,  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  blind  to  the  charms  of  lucre,  and 
the  temptations  of  fair  houses  and  fat  glebes;  and 
most  of  them  made  a  very  rich  harvest  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monks  and  nuns. 
The  superiors  of  the  suppressed  houses  were  pro- 
mised small  pensions  for  life,  which  were  very 
irregularly  paid.'  All  the  monks,  not  twenty-four 
vears  of  age,  were  absolved  from  their  vows,  and 
turned  loose  on  the  world  without  any  kind  of 
provision:  the  rest,  if  they  wished  to  continue  in 
the  profession,  were  divided  among  the  greater 
liouses  that  were  still  left  standing.  The  poor 
nuns  were  turned  adrift  to  beg  or  starve,  having 
nothing  given  to  them  save  one  common  gown 
for  each.  At  the  same  time  the  crowds  of  poor 
who,  by  a  defective  but  ancient  system,  had  de- 
rived their  support  from  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, became  furious  at  finding  their  resources 
cut  off,  and  at  seeing  the  monks  who  had  fed 
them  now  begging  like  themselves  by  the  road- 
side. In  the  midst  of  these  general  discontents, 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  issued  certain  doctrinal 
injunctions  to  the  clergy,  which  were  too  novel 
to  find  immediate  favour  with  the  multitude;  and 
certain  Protestant  reformers,  who  had  more  cour- 
age than  they,  ventured  to  print  books  against 
image- worship,  auricular  confession,  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  other  fundamental  tenets  and  pi'ac- 
tices  of  the  Roman  chiu'ch.  The  kmg,  who  as- 
sumed all  the  authority  in  matters  of  dogmas  that 
had  ever  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  and  much 
more  than  they  had  ever  put  in  practice  in  Eng- 
land, pronounced  awards  and  sentences  which  ir- 
ritated both  parties  alike,  and  all  these  questions 
were  referred  to  him — thus  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  keeping  in  dangerous  activity 
his  old  polemical  bile. 

Henry  was  by  no  means  backwtird  in  issuing 
his  final  orders  and  decrees  spiritual;  and  (the 
Reformers  herein  concealing  their  ulterior  views) 
he  was  led  to  reduce  the  number  of  sacraments 
from  seven  to  three — baptism,  the  Lord's  Suj^per, 
and  penance ;  to  forbid  the  direct  adoration  of 

practical  advantages  are  only  generally  alleged,  and  conld  scarcely 
have  been  proved,  they  must  have  been  inferred  from  the  na- 
tm-e  of  a  House  of  Commons.  The  British  constitution  was  not 
thought  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  district  till  a  popular  representation 
was  bestowed  upon  it.  Election  by  the  people  was  regarded,  not 
as  a  som-ce  of  tumult,  but  as  the  principle  most  capable  of  com- 
posing disorder  in  territories  not  represented." — Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, History  of  England. 

'  "The  pensions  to  the  superiors  of  the  dissolved  greater 
mona.steries,  says  a  writer  not  likely  to  spare  Henry's  govern- 
ment, ajipear  to  have  varied  from  £2Ct5  to  £6  per  annum.  Tlie 
priors  of  cells  received  generally  £13.  A  few,  whose  services 
merited  the  distinction,  obtained  £20.  To  the  other  monks 
were  allotted  pensions  of  £6,  £4,   or  £2,  with  a  small  sum 


images;  to  abi'ogate  a  number  of  saints  days  or 
holidays,  especially  such  as  fell  in  harvest-time; 
to  declare  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  sole  standards 
of  faith;  to  order  every  parish  priest  to  expound 
these  to  his  parishioners  in  plain  English,  and  to 
direct  the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  one  copy  of  which  was 
to  be  kept  in  every  parish  church.  The  king,  in 
his  wisdom,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  and  denounced  any  questioning  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist  as  a  damnable 
heresy  to  be  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Pur- 
gatory, he  confessed,  j^uzzled  him,  and  steering  a 
middle  course,  he  declared  himself  to  be  uncer- 
tain on  this  head,  and  kindly  permitted  his  sub- 
jects to  pray  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends, 
provided  only  that  they  fell  into  none  of  the  old 
abuses  of  enriching  i-eligious  houses  and  shrines 
for  this  object. 

Most  of  these  changes  were  far  too  sudden ;  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  more  particularly  re- 
gretted the  curtailing  of  their  holidays.  Many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  fanned  the  flames  of 
discontent,  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  after- 
wards found  means  of  convincing  the  king  that 
they  had  acted  under  compulsion  of  the  people. 
The  hereditary  patrons  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
teries pretended  that  those  he  "ises  and  lands  ought 
by  no  means  to  fall  to  the  crown,  but  that,  if  it; 
was  suitable  and  necessary  to  take  them  from  the 
religious  orders,  they  ought  to  revert  to  the  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  the  original  found- 
ers and  benefactors.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  commons  of  Lincolnshii-e,  being  assembled 
touching  certain  subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  king, 
suddenly,  as  if  animated  by  one  spirit,  took  up 
arms  to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  forcing 
certain  lords  and  gentlemen  to  be  their  leaders, 
and  to  swear  to  their  articles.  Such  as  refused 
they  threw  into  prison,  and  a  few  they  killed. 
The  king  sent  a  great  force  against  these  rebels, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury, Kent,  RiTtland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk— the  last  having  the  highest  au- 
thority. Suffolk  found  the  insm-rection  so  formi- 
dable, that,  instead  of  fighting,  he  was  glad  to 
negotiate;  and  even  the  king  himself,  furious  as 


to  each  at  his  departure,  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants. 
The  pensions  to  nuns  averaged  about  £4. — [Limjard,  vi.  341. 
He  admits  that  these  were  ten  times  their  present  value  in 
money ;  and  surely  they  were  not  unreasonably  small.  Compara 
them  with  those  generally  and  justly  thought  munificent,  which 
this  countiy  bestows  on  her  veterans  of  Clielsea  and  Greenwich. 
The  monks  had  no  right  to  expect  more  than  the  means  of  that 
hard  fare  to  which  they  ought,  by  their  rules,  to  have  been  con- 
fined in  their  convents.  The  whole  revenues  were  not  to  be 
shared  among  them  as  private  property.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
denied  that  the  compvdsoiy  change  of  life,  was  to  many  a  sevei-.i 
and  unmerited  hardship;  but  no  great  revolution— and  th;; 
Reformation  as  little  as  any— could  be  achieved  without  much 
private  suffering. "—Hallam  3  Coiist.  Hist.  Eng.,  note,  p.  72. 
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he  was,  seems  to  have  been  more  willing  to  rely 
on  his  pen  than  on  his  sword.     By  entertaining 
the  proposal  of  a  redress  of  gi-ievances;  by  for- 
warding tlieir  petition  to  conrt ;  and  by  giving 
them  fair  promises,  Suffolk  stayed  the  first  danger- 
ous fury  of  the  insurgents,  gained  time,  and  ]3ro- 
moted  dissensions  among  them;  so  that  when 
Henry  answered  them,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so 
in  a  high  tone.     "  The  king,"  says  an  historian, 
who  lived  in  servile  times,  "  had  a  spirit  befitting 
his  greatness;  and,  perceiving  them  to  shrink, 
could  not  dissemble  the  rage  he  had  conceived  at 
the  presumption  of  this  rascally  rout,  that  durst 
capitulate  with  their  sovereign,  and  seek  to  curb 
the  unlimited  power  of  kings." '     Henry's  answer 
"to  the  petitions  of  the  traitors  and  rebels  in 
Lincolnshire"  has  been  preserved;  and  a  most 
characteristic   document  it  is!     It  ended  by  re- 
quiring them  to  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
lieutenants  no  fewer  than  100  jiersons,  to  be  pun- 
ished accarding  to  their  demerits,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.-     The  insurgents,  however,  did  not  dis- 
perse till  the  30th  of  October ;  and  before  they 
retired  to  their  homes  a  fiei'ce  rebellion  broke  out 
beyond  the  Trent.     Of  the  men  of  Lincolnshire, 
fifteen  victims  were  given  up  to  satisfy  the  royal 
vencreauce.    Among  these  were  holy  Dr.  Makerel, 
the  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxley,and  Captain  Cob- 
bler, the  chief  leader,  who  is  said  by  some  histo- 
rians to  have  been  the  prior  himself,  though  it  is 
conjectm-ed,  from  a  contemporary  paper,  that  the 
real  name  of  this  Cai^tain  Cobbler  was  Melton.^ 
These  men  were  resiiited  for  a  season,  but  they 
were  afterwards  executed  as  traitors  with  the 
usual  barbarity.      But  Henry's  thirst  of  blood 
grew  with  his  years.     On  the  9th  of  October  a 
priest  and  a  butcher  were  hanged  at  Windsor  by 
martial  law,  "  for  words  spoken"  about  the  in- 
surgents.     At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Mallet,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  late  Queen  Catherine, 
was  summarily  executed  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex, 
for  some  words  spoken  to  the  like  effect.''     Mean- 
while the  insurrection  north  of  the  Trent  spread 
from  Yorkshire  into  Dui'ham,  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,   and    Lancashire;    and   nothing 
seemed  wanting  but  a  proper  leader  to  overthrow 
this  most  tyrannical  government.      Henry  was 
gi'eatly  alarmed ;  but  he  told  Wriothesley  that 
he  would  rather  sell  all  his  plate  than  fail  to  sub- 
due these  traitors  "  in  such  sort  that  all  others 
should  take  warning  by  their  example." 

Some  money  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 


who  was  now  at  Newark,  and  who  made  a  good 
use  of  it  in  buying  over  some  of  the  ringleaders, 
and  in  exciting  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  ignorant  insurgents.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant  north  of  the 
Trent;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched 
into  Yorkshire,  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
an  army  of  5000  men.  Including  all  the  forces, 
there  was  a  regular  army  of  about  10,000  men  in 
the  field ;  but  the  rebels  at  one  time  were  esti- 
mated at  40,000,  being  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire, 
who  was  not  destitute  either  of  talent  or  of  energy. 
These  men  of  the  north  had  given  a  religious  cha- 
racter to  their  rising,  and  had  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  "  for  the  love 
which  thej^  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith,  the 
holy  church,  the  king's  person,  and  the  persons 
of  the  nobility,  to  expel  all  villain  blood  and  evil 
counsellors  from  the  privy  council,  not  for  any 
private  profit,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any  private 
person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  heretics  and  their  opinions."  They  painted 
on  their  banners  the  figure  of  Christ  in  his  agony; 
they  wore  upon  their  sleeves  the  emblem  of  the 


'  Bishop  Godwin. 

-  State  Papers.  This  remarkable  paper  is  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Herbert,  and  given  at  length  by  Hall.  It  is  printed  in  the 
volume  of  the  State  Papers  ftom  the  minute,  corrected  by  Lord 
CromweU,  which  remains  among  the  miscellaneous  papers  in 
the  Chapter-house.  The  hand  and  style  of  the  king  are  most 
visible  in  the  composition. 

^  Note  by  the  editor  of  State  Papers.  *  Stow. 


Emblem  op  the  Five  Wounds  ok  Christ.— From  a  boss 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Tynemouth  Priory. 

five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  name  of 
Jesus;  and  they  called  their  march  the  "Pil- 
grimage of  Grace."  Wherever  they  advanced 
they  restored  the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  houses; 
and  by  tremendous  threats  they  compelled  the 
people  to  take  their  oaths  and  join  their  ranks. 
Every  man  was  summoned  to  be  at  a  place  of 
rendezvous  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  in  his  best  array, 
as  he  would  answer  for  it  before  the  High  Judge 
at  the  day  of  doom,  as  he  would  avoid  the  pulling 
down  of  his  house,  the  loss  of  his  goods,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  body.  The  cities  of  HuU, 
York,  and  Pontefract  admitted  the  "  Pilgrims 
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of  Grace,"  aud  took  the  vows.  The  Lords  Dar- 
cy,  Lumley,  Latimer,  aud  Nevil,  together  with 
Edward  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  vast 
number  of  the  kuights  aud  gentlemen  of  the 
uortheru  counties,  joined  the  insurgents;  but  the 
tremendous  threats  favoured  their  pleading  after- 
wards that  they  had  done  so  upon  compulsion. 
The  undisci2:)lined  host  was  amenable  to  no  autho- 
rity, and  there  arose  many  conflicting  opinions  as 
to  the  proj^er  mode  of  conducting  their  campaign. 
It  is  also  very  evident  that  some  of  their  chiefs 
were  akeady  bought  by  Sufiblk,  for  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion  and  contention  in  the 
camp.  When  they  moved  upon  Doncaster  they 
were  checked  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  royal  army,  however, 
readily  agreed  to  an  armistice,  during  which  the 
insurgents  named  delegates,  who  laid  their  de- 
mands before  the  king,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  sent  moi-e  money  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.' 
The  king  also  despatched  the  Lord-admiral  How- 
ard, and  other  soldiers  and  statesmen,  to  the  north, 
with  most  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  were  to  proceed  with  the  rebels. 
They  were  ])articularly  charged  to  withdraw  all 
fear  of  jjunishment  from  the  Lord  Darcy  and  the 
rest  of  the  noljility  that  had  joined  tlie  people ; 
to  offer  them  safe-conducts  for  the  present,  aud 
a  free  pardon  for  the  future." 

The  pajDer  jjresented  by  the  northern  delegates 
was  longer  than  that  which  had  been  sent  up  by 
the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  but  the  chief  grounds 
of  complaint  were  the  same  in  both.  The  most 
striking  of  the  additional  clauses  (to  some  of 
which  Henry  deigned  not  to  reply)  were  that  the 
heresies  of  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  Luther,  Melancthou, 
and  others,  sliould  be  rooted  out,  and  that  all  he- 
retical books  whatsoever  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed; that  the  su]:)remacy  of  the  church,  inas- 
much as  related  to  the  care  of  souls,  should  be 
restored  to  the  pope,  who  should  have  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops,  with  the  first-fruits  and  tenths, 
as  formerly;  that  the  Lady  Mary  should  be  de- 
clared legitimate,  and  the  statutes  to  the  contrary 
annulled ;  that  the  pains  and  penalties  against  such 
as  ke2Jt  hand-gims  and  crossbows  should  be  re- 
pealed, unless  used  in  the  king's  parks  and  forests 
upon  his  royal  deer  ;  that  parliament  should  be 
restored  to  its  ancient  privileges,  and  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  and  members  for  boroughs  should  be 
refoi-med;  that  the  cruel  statute  of  treason  for 
words  spoken  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  the 
common  law  should  be  used  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  grace's  reign,     Henry  himself  dic- 


1  The  sum  sent  at  tliis  time  amounted  to  about  £10,000,  and 
Wriothesley,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  thanked  Cromwell  for 
the  "great  labours  and  travails"  he  had  taken  in  the  getting 
of  this  together. — State  Papers. 

•  Letter  of  the  king.— State  Pajpers. 


tated  the  answer.  Touching  the  maintenance  of 
the  faitli,  he  says,  he  marvels  not  a  little  that 
ignorant  people  like  them  should  go  about,  or 
take  upon  them  to  instruct  liim, "  who  something 
had  been  noted  to  be  learned."  As  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church,  this  was  so  general  a  pro- 
position that,  without  distinctions  made  as  to 
which  was  the  real  and  true  church,  no  man  could 
answer  it ;  but  he  told  them  that,  mean  what 
church  they  miglit,  it  pertained  not  to  them,  the 
commons,  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  reckon  it  a  great  unkindness  and 
unnaturalness  in  them  to  prefer  that  a  churl  or 
two  should  enjoy  the  property  of  tlie  monasteries 
in  support  of  vicious  and  abomina1)le  lives,  rather 
than  that  he,  their  prince,  should  have  the  profits, 
for  the  support  of  his  extreme  charges  incurred 
in  their  defence.  In  the  end,  he  told  them  that 
the  greatest  concession  he  coidd  make  was,  to 
pardon  them  their  rebellion  upon  their  delivering 
up  to  him  "  ten  of  their  ringleaders  and  ])rovok- 
ers,  such  as  he  should  name  and  appoint."^  The 
insurgents  rejected  these  terms,  and  kept  the 
field;  nor  did  the  royal  army  consider  itself  strong 
enough  to  hazard  a  battle.  Henry  was  put  to 
his  straits  in  order  to  send  £6000  more  to  the 
north;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lord-ad- 
miral were  ordered  to  look  after  and  fortify  the 
fords  of  the  Don,  the  works  at  Nottingliam,  and 
the  bridges  aud  fords  there.  By  this  time  it  was 
the  21st  of  November;  the  weather  was  cold  and 
stormy,  and  the  I'ebels  began  to  feel  an  anxiety 
to  return  to  their  agricultural  labours.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  however,  was  again  glad  to  negotiate, 
and  he  made  more  promises  than  the  king  would 
ratify.  The  insurgents  now  became  furious,  and 
the  royal  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  of  the  Don  and  the  Trent,  At  last  Norfolk 
was  authorized  to  give  such  assurances  to  tlie  re- 
bels as  induced  them  to  separate ;  and  the  king 
wrote  gracious  letters  to  his  "  ti'usty  and  well-be- 
loved" CaiDtain  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and  others, 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  them,  trusting  that  they  were  in  heart  re- 
pentant, and  that  he  sliould  have  cause  to  rewar<l 
them  for  their  fidelity.  They  were  both  wise 
enough  to  decline  the  invitation ;  but  Aske,  it 
should  seem,  really  undertook  to  oppose,  if  not  to 
betray  his  pai-ty.' 
A  D  1537  ^^  early  as  the  23d  of  January^ 
bills  aud  scrolls  were  stuck  up,  by 
night,  upon  the  church  doors,  containing  these 
words  :^"  Commons,  be  ye  ti'ue  among  your- 
selves, and  stick  one  to  another,  for  the  gentle- 
men have  deceived  you ;  but  yet,  if  need  be,  ye 

<*  State  Papers;  from  a  fair  copy  preserved  in  the  Chapter- 
house. The  letter  is  supposed  to  be  in  tlie  handwriting  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  but  there  are  a  few  minute  corrections  in  the 
king's  hand. 

*  State  Pa^o-a, 
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shall  lack  no  captains."  lu  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  produce  a  lukewarmness  or  desire  of 
division  among  the  peoi:)le,  they  met  in  arms  in 
the  beginning  of  February.  But  most  of  their 
leaders  had  bargained  to  betray  them ;  the  royal 
army  was  reinforced,  and  admitted  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and,  after  failing  in  three  or  four 
sieges  of  towns  or  castles,  the  insurgents  were 
disheartened  and  again  dispersed — every  man 
doubting  of  the  good  faith  of  his  captain,  and 
looking  only  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life. 
The  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  most  of  the 
original  leadei-s,  not  excepting  those  who  had 
betrayed  the  cause,  were  taken,  sent  to  London , 
and  there  ordered  for  execution  as  traitors  in  the 
month  of  June.'  The  king's  banner  was  unfolded; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  northern 
counties ;  and  Henry  wrote  minute  instructions 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fearing  that  that  noble- 
man might  be  too  lenient.  "Our  pleasure  is," 
.saith  the  king,  "that  before  you  shall  close  up 
our  said  banner  again,  you  shall  in  anywise  cause 
such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  ujjon  a  good 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  as  have  oflended  in  this  rebellion 
as  well  by  the  hanging  them  up  in  trees  as  by 
the  quartering  of  them,  and  the  setting  of  their 
heads  and  quarters  in  every  town,  great  and 
small,  and  in  all  such  other  places,  as  they  may 
be  a  fearful  sjiectacle  to  all  other  hereafter  that 
would  practise  any  like  matter,  which  we  require 
you  to  do,  without  pity  or  respect,  according  to 
our  former  letters."-  The  monks  had  stood  too 
consjjicuously  in  the  van  to  escape  his  vengeance ; 
and  after  naming  some  of  them  whom  he  wishes 
to  be  sent  np  to  him  with  all  speed,  he  adds : — 
"And  forasmuch  as  all  these  troubles  have  en- 
sued by  the  solicitations  and  traitorous  conspira- 
cies of  the  monks  and  canons  of  those  parties 
(parts),  we  desire  and  J^ray  you,  at  your  repair 
to  Sawley,  Hexham,  Newminster,  Lannercost, 
St.  Agatha,  and  all  such  other  jalaces  as  have 
made  any  manner  of  resistance,  or  in  anywise 
conspired,  or  kept  their  houses  with  any  force 
since  the  appointment  at  Doncaster,  you  shall, 
without  pity  or  circumstance,  now  that  our  ban- 
ner is  displayed,  cause  all  the  monks  and  canons 
that  be  in  anywise  faulty  to  be  tied  up  without 
further  delay  or  ceremony,  to  the  terrible  ex- 
ample of  others,  wherein  we  think  you  shall  do 
unto  us  high  service."'  When  the  north  had 
been  converted  into  a  shambles,  and  the  pleasant 

'  They  were  attainted  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-steward. 
Lord  Darcy  was  not  sent  back  from  Loudon,  but  was  executed 
at  Tower-hill ;  Aske  was  sent  down  to  York,  and  executed  there : 
Constable  suffered  at  Hull ;  Lord  Hussey  at  Lincoln ;  and  other 
leaders  of  lees  name  at  other  places. 

2  Stale  Papers. 

3  State  Papers.  The  pleasing  prospect  of  blood  did  not  blind 
the  king  to  the  channs  of  confiBoation  and  forfeiture.    In  the 


banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  the 
Don,  and  the  Trent,  were  loathsome  with  the 
number  of  ghastly  heads  and  reeking  members, 
a  pardon  was  pi-oclaimed  ;  and  the  king  felicita- 
ted himself  and  his  ministers  on  the  wholesome 
vigour  of  government. 

It  is  now  time  to  allude  to  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
man  that  threw  the  greatest  bitterness  into  the 
cup  of  the  absolute  Hemy,  and  that  recorded  his 
infamy  in  strains  of  eloquence  wdiich  the  world 
could  not  forget.  Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Pole,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, daughter  to  George^  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
unfortunate  brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  was 
thus  second  cousin  to  the  king,  and  Henry,  allow- 
ing the  claim  of  consanguinity,  and  being  charm- 
ed with  the  abilities  of  his  young  relative,  patro- 
nized and  protected  him,  allowing  him  a  hand- 
some pension,  nj>Qn  which  he  studied  and  lived 


'     0/,  ^'   // 


Cardinal  Pole. — After  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the  universi- 
ties of  France  and  Italy.  The  king  had  been 
disposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  richest  promotion 
in  his  dominions,  but  he  exacted  in  retiirn  that 
the  eloquent  churchman  should  defend  his  di- 
vorce from  Catherine,  his  assumption  of  supre- 
macy, and  all  his  other  extreme  measures ;  and 
this  Pole  was  too  high-minded  to  undertake. 
After  several  negotiations  they  quan-elled  out- 


same  letter  to  Norfolk,  he  says : — ' '  We  desh-e  and  pray  you  to 
have  good  respect  to  the  conservation  of  the  lauds  and  goods  of 
all  such  as  shall  be  now  attainted,  that  we  may  have  them  in 
siifety,  to  be  given,  if  we  shall  be  so  disposed,  to  such  persons 
as  have  tmly  served  us ;  for  we  be  informed  that  there  wei-e 
amongst  them  divers  freeholders  and  rich  men,  whose  lands  and 
goods  well  looked  unto  will  rewai-d  others  well,  that,  with  their 
timths,  have  deserved  the  same." 
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light,  and,  on  Henry's  rupture  with  the  church, 
Pole  declined  all  jn-eferment  in  England,  and,  re- 
tiring to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  assailed  the  king- 
both  with  argument  and  most  stinging  invective. 
He  spread  the  infamy  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  through  all  Europe :  his  great 
-work,  entitled  De  Unione  Ecclesiastica  (On  Ec- 
clesiastical Union),  was  the  best  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Eomish  church;  and,  even  where 
it  failed  in  argument,  it  touched  the  king  to  the 
quick,  by  exposing  the  baseness  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  motives.  Paul  III.  invited  this  noble 
English  champion  to  Eome.  For  awhile  Eegi- 
uald  Pole  hesitated,  for  he  feared  what  might 
befall  his  friends  and  relatives  in  England ;  but 
at  last,  in  the  end  of  1536,  he  repaired  to  the 
Yatican,  entered  into  the  pope's  service,  and  re- 
ceived a  cardinal's  hat.  This  was  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  insurrection  was  raging  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  pope,  it  appeal's,  thought 
that  this  demonstration  would  terrify  Henry  into 
a  reconciliation  -with  the  church ;  but,  if  it  failed 
to  do  this,  the  occasion  would  be  most  favourable 
for  extending  his  protection  to  the  monks  and 
their  l^ai'ty,  and  for  shaking  the  king  on  his 
throne.  He  named  Cardinal  Pole  legate  beyond 
the  Aljis,  and  intrusted  him  with  extraordinary 
})0wers.  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  lov- 
ing cousin  of  England,  who  had  requested  him 
to  arrest  the  cardinal  and  deliver  him  up,  Fran- 
cis refused  to  see  Pole  on  his  passage  through 
France,  and  on  reaching  Cambrai  he  was  denied 
permission  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Emjjeror 
Charles.  The  cardinal  had  been  su2:)25lied  with 
money  to  remit  to  the  insurgents,  and  he  was 
instructed  to  treat  with  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  who  were  supposed  by  the  court  of 
Eome  to  be   likelv  to  exert  themselves  in  the 


'  Pole,  Epist.;  Burnet. 

-  The  story,  so  long  told  in  all  histories,  of  Prince  Edward's 
bemg  brought  into  the  world  by  means  of  the  Cassarean  opera- 
tion, and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  mother's  life,  is  a  complete  fable, 
that  seems  to  have  lirst  proceeded  from  the  fertile  imagination 
of  Sanders,  the  Jesuit.  Jane  Se3'mour's  death  was  owing  to 
her  liaving  been  suffered  to  take  cold  and  eat  improper  food. — 
See  State  Paxiers  (Despatch  to  the  Ambassador  in  France). 

3  Such  is  the  common  account  (see  Nicolas,  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  i.  1).    Edward,  however,  tells  us  himself,  in  his  jour- 


cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  support  the 
rebels  in  Engla,nd,  notwithstanding  the  danger- 
ous precedent  that  would  be  thereby  established ; 
but  the  insurrection  was  suppressed  before  Pule 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and  he  soon 
found  that  his  own  person  was  in  danger  from 
the  far-reaching  hands  of  Henry,  who  proclaimed 
him  a  ti^aitor,  and  ofiered  50,000  crowns  to  any 
man  that  should  bring  him  his  head;  while  his 
minister,  the  indefatigable  Cromwell,  vowed  that 
he  would  make  the  cardinal  eat  his  own  heax't 
through  vexation!  Pole  was  thus  reduced  to 
study  how  he  should  save  his  own  life;  and, 
being  unable  to  hold  any  communication  with 
England,  or  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  he  returned  to  Eome  in  the  month  of 
August,  being  followed  across  the  Alps  by  the 
loud  curses  of  the  king." ' 

On  the  12th  of  October,  Jane  Seymour  gave 
birth,  at  Hampton  Court,  to  a  son,  and  died 
twelve  days  after."  The  king's  joy  at  having 
an  heir-male  seems  to  have  been  greater  than 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife;  and  the  infant 
Edward,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was 
immediately  created  Prince  of  Wales,^  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester — his  maternal 
uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  being  made  Lord  Beavi- 
champ  and  Earl  of  Hereford.  "Then  also  Wil- 
liam Paulet  and  John  Eussell  began  their  races 
in  the  lists  of  honour,  Paulet  being  made  trea- 
surer, and  Eussell  comptroller  of  the  king's 
household,  and  both  being  sworn  of  the  privy 
council :  neither  was  here  their  non  ultra,  the 
one  being  afterwards  raised  to  Lord-treasurer 
of  England  and  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
other,  Eussell,  to  be  Earl  of  Bedford."  These 
latter  jjromotions,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  next  reign.-* 


ual,  that  he  was  only  about  to  be  created  Prince  of  -Wales,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  Count-palatine  of  Chester,  when  his  father 
died.  Burnet  {Hist.  Reformation)  says  that  Henry,  towards  the 
end  of  liis  life,  designed  to  create  his  son  Prince  of  Wales  ;  for 
though  he  was  called  so,  as  the  heirs  of  this  cro-s^Ti  are,  yet  be 
was  not  by  a  formal  creation  invested  with  that  dignity.  The 
formal  creation  designed  by  Heniy  seems  to  have  been  a  solemn 
cox-onation  of  his  son,  somewhat  similar  to  what  took  place  in 
the  case  of  Prince  Heniy,  the  eldest  son  of  Hem-y  II. 
*  BUTcop  Godiviii. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1537—1548. 

HENRY  VIII. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509— DEATH,  A.D.  1547. 


Selfish  zeal  of  Henry  VIII.  for  reforuiation  in  religion— Trial  and  sentence  on  tbe  bones  of  Tliomas  a  Becket— 
Spoliation  of  monasterie.?— Effects  of  this  havoc  on  religion  and  learning— Effects  on  national  industry  and 
comfort— Henry's  indiscriminate  persecutions— The  pope  endeavours  to  promote  a  crusade  against  Henry— 
Tlie  relations  of  Cardinal  Pole  persecuted— Execution  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury — Henry's  attempts  to  recon- 
cile and  rule  Papists  and  Protestants- He  holds  a  disputation  for  the  purpose — He  enacts  the  Six  Articles- 
Cromwell  negotiates  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves— Henry's  aversion  to  his  new  bride— He  falls 
in  love  with  Lady  Catherine  Howard— Cromwell  arrested  and  imprisoned — Henry  marries  Catherine  Howard 

-[jjg  repudiation  of  Anne  of  Cleves — Cromwell  executed — Executions  of  Papists  and  Protestants — Catherine 

Howard  accused  of  adultery — Cranmer's  account  of  her  examination  in  prison — Attempts  made  to  extort  a 
confession  of  her  guilt — Her  trial,  and  the  chai'ges  brought  against  her — Declarations  of  witnesses— Mean 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  during  her  trial — Catherine  Howard  executed — Absurd  law  enacted  after 
her  execution— Henry's  arbitrary  jiroceedings  in  religion^His  regulations  for  the  government  of  Wales- 
Condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period — Rebellion  of  the  Fitzgeralds — Its  treacherous  suppression— It  is  succeeded 
by  that  of  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh— Disquietude  of  Henry's  government  by  Irish  insurrections— He 
resolves  to  elevate  Ireland  from  a  lordship  into  a  kingdom. 


EANWHILE  "the  king  conti- 
nued much  prone  to  reform- 
ation, especially  if  anything 
might  be  gotten  by  it." '  No- 
thing was  more  easy  than  to 

prove    that   all    the   monastic 

orders  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection  ; 
and,  as  many  of  the  richest  abbeys  and  priories 
remained  as  yet  untouched,  there  was  no  want 
of  wise  counsellors,  anxious  to  share  in  the  spoils, 
to  recommend  the  suppression  of  all  of  them.  In 
some  cases,  out  of  a  dread  of  martial  law,  or  what 
was  equally  bad,  a  prosecution  for  high  treason, 
the  abbots  surrendered,  gave,  and  granted  their 
abbeys  unto  the  king,  his  heii's  and  assigns  for 
ever;  but  still  many  replied,  like  the  prior  of 
Henton,  in  Somersetshire,  "that  they  would  not 
be  light  and  hasty  in  giving  up  those  things 
which  were  not  theirs  to  give,  being  dedicated 
to  Almighty  God,  for  service  to  be  done  to  his 
honour  continually,  with  other  many  good  deeds 
of -charity  which  be  daily  done  in  their  houses  to 
their  Christian  neighbours."'-'  These  recusants 
were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  priors  and  monks,  who  died 
so  rapidly  in  their  places  of  confinement  as  to 
excite  a  dreadful  suspicion. 

Without  waiting  for  a  needless  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  suppressed  many  other  houses, 
and  soon  after,  with  the  full  consent  of  lords 
and  commons,  finished  this  business  by  seizing 
all  the  abbeys  without  exception,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  religious  houses,  except  a  very  few,  which 
were  spared  at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  people, 
or  given  up  to  the  representatives  of  their  origi- 
nal  founders.     Before   proceeding  to  the  final 


'  Bishop  Godiein. 


2  Ellis'  OHgiual  Letters. 


suppression,  under  pretext  of  checking  the  su- 
perstitious worshipping  of  images,  he  had  laid 
bare  their  altars  and  stripped  their  shrines  of 
eveiything  that  was  valuable  ;  nor  did  he  sjiare 
the  rich  coffins  and  the  crumbling  bones  of  the 
dead.  At  the  distance  of  400  yeai-s,  exasperated 
at  that  extraordinary  man's  opposition  to  the 
royal  jjrerogative,  he  determined  to  have  ven- 
geance upon  the  bones  and  relics  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  The  martyr's  tomb  was  broken  open, 
and,  by  an  insane  process,  worthy  of  a  Nero  or  a 
Caligula,  a  criminal  infoi-mation  was  filed  against 
him  as  "Thomas  Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  and  he  was  formally  cited  to  appear 
in  court  and  answer  to  the  charges.  Thirty  days 
were  allowed  the  saint,  but  we  need  scarcely  in- 
form our  readers  that  his  dishonoured  bones 
rested  quietly  at  Canterbury,  and  did  not  appear 
to  plead  in  Westminster  Hall.  We  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  Henry's  nice  attention  to  the 
foi-ms  of  law  and  justice  :  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  Becket  might  have  been  declai-ed  contuma- 
cious, and  have  had  judgment  jiassed  against  him 
for  default  of  appearance,  the  king,  by  his  special 
grace,  assigned  him  counsel  to  plead  for  him. 
With  due  solemnity  the  court  opened  its  pro- 
ceedings on  the  11th  of  June,  1539.  The  attor- 
ney-general eloquently  exposed  the  case  for  tlie 
jarosecution ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  saint,  who 
no  doubt  spoke  less  boldly,  were  heard  in  defence: 
and  that  being  over,  sentence  was  pronounced 
that  Becket  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  treason, 
j  and  contumacy ;  that  his  bones  should  be  burned 
'  as  a  lesson  to  the  living  not  to  oppose  the  royal 
1  will;  and  that  the  rich  ofierings  with  which  many 
I  generations  of  men,  native  and  foreign,  had  en- 
I  rlciied  his  sliruie  should  be  forf eite  1  to  the  crown 
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as  the  personal  property  of  the  traitor.  In  the 
month  of  August,  Cromwell,  who  must  have 
smiled  at  the  course  pursued,  sent  down  some  of  his 
commissioners  to  Canterbury,  who  executed  their 
task  so  well  that  they  filled  two  immense  coffers 
with  gold  and  jewels,  each  of  them  so  heavy  that 
it  required  eight  strong  men  to  lift  it.  A  few 
months  after  the  king,  by  proclamation,  stated  to 
his  people  that,  forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly  ap- 
pears Thomas  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a  riot 
provoked  by  his  own  obstinacy  and  insolence, 
and  had  been  canonized  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
merely  because  he  was  a  champion  of  that  iis- 
urped  authority,  he  now  deemed  it  proper  to 
declare  that  he  was  no  saint  whatevei",  but  a 
rebel  and  traitor  to  his  prince,  and  that  there- 
fore he,  the  king,  strictly  commanded  that  he 
should  not  be  any  longer  esteemed  or  called  a 
saint — that  all  images  and  pictures  of  him  should 
be  destroyed — and  that  his  name  and  remem- 
brance should  be  erased  out  of  all  books,  under 
pain  of  his  majesty's  indignation,  and  imprison- 
ment at  his  grace's'  pleasure.^ 

Other  shrines  had  been  plundered  before,  and 
certain  miraculous  images  and  relics  of  saints 
had  been  broken  in  pieces  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
and  the  machinery  exposed  by  which  some  of 
the  monks  had  deluded  the  superstitious  people; 
but  now  every  shrine  was  laid  bare,  or,  if  any 
escaped,  it  was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their 
decorations  and  offerings.  Hitherto  Henry  had 
burned  the  Reformers,  and  hanged  the  Catholics  ; 
but,  on  the  22d  of  May  (1539),  a  monk  was 
hanged  up  by  the  arm-pits,  and  underneath  him 
a  fire  was  made,  "  wherewith  he  was  slowly 
burned."  There  was  a  pulpit  erected  near  the 
stake,  from  which  Hugh  Latimer,  now  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  pi'eached  a  sermon;  and  there  was  also 
a  scaffold  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Lord-ad- 
miral Howard,  the  lord  privy-seal  (Cromwell), 
and  divers  others  of  the  council,  together  with 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  lord-mayor,  and  many 
citizens.  By  frequent  spectacles  like  these  was 
the  mind  of  England  brutalized  to  a  degree 
scarcely  ever  seen  before  ! ' 

In  the  final  seizures  of  the  abbeys  and  mo- 
nasteries the  richest  fell  first.      After  Canter- 


'  Wilkins'  Concilia. 

^  ' '  The  part  that  Erasmiis  had  in  precipitating  tlie  downfall  of 
the  conventual  establishments  in  England,  by  arming  pnblic 
opinion  against  them,  must  not  be  forgotten.  '  Erasmus,  the 
prince  of  European  scholars,  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  fame,  when  Luther  began  to 
preach  the  Reformation  at  Wittemberg.  No  man  had  more 
severely  lashed  the  superstitions  which  were  miscalled  acts  of 
piety,  or  scourged  the  frauds  and  debauclieries  of  the  priesthood 
with  a  more  vigorous  arm.  The  ridicule  which  he  so  plentifully 
poured  on  the  monks  during  his  residence  in  England,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  their  easy  overthrow  in  this  ooiuitry.'  " — Sir 
.Tames  Mackintosh,  History  of  England. 

^  Hall  ;   Stoic:   Godwin. 


bury.  Battle  Abbey;  Merton,  in  Surrey;  Strat- 
ford, in  Essex ;  Lewes,  in  Sussex ;  the  Charier- 
house,  the  Blackfriars,  the  Grayfriars,  and  the 
Whitefriars,  in  London,  felt  the  fury  of  the  san. 
whirlwind,  which  gradually  blew  over  the  whole 
laud,  until,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1540,  all 
the  monastic  establishments  of  the  kingdom  were 
suppressed,  and  the  mass  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty was  divided  among  courtiers  and  parasites. 
The  gold  and  silver  and  costly  jewels  of  shrines 
had  i^artly  gone  in  that  direction,  and  had  partly 
been  kept  for  the  king's  use.  Between  the  igno- 
rant zealots  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  men  employed  in  the  suppression, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  for  spoil,  and  who 
probably  cared  little  for  any  form  of  religion,  or 
any  decency  of  worship,  innumerable  works  of 
art  were  destroyed,  and  magnificent  specimens  of 
architecture  were  defaced  and  left  roofless ;  sta- 
tues and  pictures,  many  of  them  the  productions 
of  Italian  masters,  and  which  had  in  the  eye  of 
taste  a  sort  of  holiness  independent  of  saints  and 
Madonnas,  were  broken  to  pieces  or  burned.  The 
mosaic  pavements  of  the  chai^els  wei-e  torn  up, 
and  the  same  brutal  hands  smashed  the  panited 
windows,  which  almost  more  than  anything  gave 
beauty  and  glory  to  our  old  abbeys  and  cathe- 
drals. The  church-bells  were  gambled  for,  and 
sold  into  Russia  and  other  countries.  The  libra- 
ries— of  which  all  the  great  houses  contained  one, 
numerously,  if  not  well  stocked,  but  wherein,  no 
doubt,  existed  many  a  book  in  manuscript  which 
M-^e  would  now  willingly  jiossess— were  ti'eated 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  "  Some  books  were 
reserved  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to  rub 
their  boots,  some  sold  to  the  grocers  an(i  soap- 
boilers, and  some  sent  over  sea  to  book-binders, 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships- 
ful,  to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations — a 
single  merchant  purchasing,  at  forty  shillings 
a-piece,  two  noble  libraries  to  be  used  as  gray 
paper."  * 

All  the  abbeys  wei-e  totally  dismantled  except 
in  the  cases  where  they  haj^pened  to  be  the  parish 
churches  also ;  as  was  the  case  at  St.  Alban's, 
Tewkesbiu-y,  Malvern,  and  elsewhere,  where 
they  were  rescued,  in  part,  by  the  petitions  and 
l^ecuniary  contributions  of  the  pious  inhabitants, 
who  were  averse  to  the  worshipping  of  God  in  a 
stable.  Cranmer  and  Latimer  petitioned  the 
king  in  some  cases;  but,  as  is  proved  by  their 
existing  letters,  they  were  too  dependent  on  the 
court,  and  too  fearful  of  its  wrath,  to  do  very 
much. 

The  men  who  had  recommended  the  wholesale^ 
spoliation  of  the  church  had  represented  it  as  a 
never-failing  fund,  which  would  enable  the  king 
to  carry  on  his  government  with  none,  or  biifcij 

■•  Spelman,  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege^ 
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the  slightest  taxes,  and  would  furnish  him  with 
the   means   of    creating    and   supporting   earls, 
barons,   and  knights,  and  of  forming  excellent 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  religion.     But,  in  the  event,  the  pro- 
perty  was   squandered   in   a   manner   which  is 
scarcely  accountable ;  and  the  king  had  the  con- 
science to  demand  from  parliament  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  reforming 
the  religion  of  the  state;  and  within  a  year  after 
the  completion  of  his  measures,  the  slavish  par- 
liament voted  him  a  subsidy  of  two-tenths  and 
two-fifteenths  for   this  exj^ress  pui-pose.     None 
of  the  objects  spoken  of  were  promoted  by  the 
money  of  the  religious  houses,  always  excepting 
the  making  and   supporting   certain   noblemen. 
Pauperism  increased,  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
poor,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  monks, 
who  had  funds  for  that  purpose,  were  thrown, 
clamorous  and  desperate,  and  unprepared  for  and 
unprovided    with   employment,    upon  the  won- 
dering nation,  which  had  not  before  been  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil.     Education  declined 
rapidly;  the  schools  kept  in  the  monasteries  were 
at  an  end;  and  other  schools  and  even  the  univer- 
sities were  comparatively  deserted.    Religion  was 
not  promoted— for  nothing  but  miserable  stipends 
were  given  to  the  preachers,  and  none  but  poor 
and  unlettered  men  would  accejDt  the  office.     To 
preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  had  been  a  great  ob- 
ject of  clerical  ambition;  but  now  there  was  a  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  preachers 
for  that  duty;  and   about  four  years  after  the 
final   suppression,   Bonner,   Bishop   of  London, 
wrote  to  Parker,  then  master  of  Corjjus,  impor- 
tuning him  to  send  him  some  help  from  Cam- 
bridge;   and,    not   long  after  that,   during  the 
short  reign   of   Edward  VI.,  Latimer  said,  "  I 
think  there  be  at  this  day  10,000  students  less 
than  were  within  these  twenty  years."    The  rural 
parishes  were  served  by  priests  who  had  scarcely 
the  rudiments  of  education.     Following  an  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  king,  who  required  Crom- 
well to  give  a  benefit  to  a  jsriest  who  was  kejjt  in 
the  royal  service,  because  he  had   trained  two 
hawks  for  his  majesty's  pastime,  which  fiew  and 
killed  their  game  very  well,'  the  jDatrons  of  liv- 
ings gave  them  to  their  menials  as  wages  or  re- 
wards, to  their  gardeners,  to  the  keepers  of  their 
hawks  and   hounds.'^      So   completely  were  the 
funds  absorbed,  and  so  greedy  were  the  courtiers 
in  keeping  what  they  got,  that  no  proper  recom- 
pense was  reserved  for  Miles  Coverdale  and  his 
associates,  who  translated  and  printed  the  first 
complete  English  Bible — the  greatest  achievement 


'  Letter  from  FitzwiUiam  to  Cromwell,  dated  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  1 2th  September,  1537. — StaU  Papers. 

-  Latimer's  Sermons;  Strype ;  Spelman,  Hist,  and  Fate  of 
Sacrilege,  with  letters  quoted  therein,  and  by  Leland ;  Bhmt's 
Shctch  of  the  Reformatio ii. 


of  the  age,  and  the  measure  that  most  efi"ectually 
promoted  the  Reformation.  Coverdale  himself 
was  left  in  great  poverty;  and  the  printers,  in 
order  to  cover  their  expenses,  were  obliged  to  put 
a  high  price  upon  their  copies,  thus  impeding  the 
circulation  of  the  book,  and  thwarting  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  king  himself.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  left  impor- 
tant gaps  even  in  the  physical  accommodations 
of  the  people,  which  not  a  pound  sterling  of  the 
spoil  was  devoted  to  fill  up.  They  had  been 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries  for  the 
poor — caravansaries  to  the  Avayfarer — and,  in  the 
absence  of  inns,  the  badness  of  roads,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  population,  their  value  had  been 
felt  in  this  respect  both  by  rich  and  poor.  In 
many  of  the  wilder  districts  they  had  served  as 
a  nucleus  of  civilization,  and  sociality  and  hos- 
pitality were  nowhere  to  be  found  but  within 
these  walls.  The  Chancellor  Audley,  who  was 
seldom  anxious  to  stop  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
and  who  partook  lai-gely  in  the  spoil,  ventured, 
in  a  letter  to  Ci'omwell,  to  beg  that  two  of  the 
abbeys  in  Essex  might  be  left  standing  on  this 
account.  The  Archbishop  Cranmer,  however, 
did  what  he  could  with  safety  to  himself ;  and 
Henry,  startled  perhaps  by  a  popular  outcry,  re- 
solved to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  new  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
and  colleges,  which  were  to  be  endowed  with 
revenues  raised  on  the  lands  of  the  monastei'ies; 
but  it  wag  too  late :  the  money  and  lands  were 
gone,  or  the  king  and  his  ministers  needed  all 
that  remained.  The  number  of  new  bishoprics 
was  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six — those  of  West- 
minster, Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester, 
and  Gloucester ;  and  these  were  so  scantily  en- 
dowed that  they  scarcely  afforded  the  new  bishops 
the  means  of  living.^  At  the  same  time,  fourteen 
abbeys  and  priories  were  converted  into  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches,  with  deans  and 
prebendaries;  but  the  king  kept  to  himself  a  part 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  attached  to  them, 
and  charged  the  chapters  with  the  obligation  of 
contributing  annually  to  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  the  repau's  of  the  highways. 

In  order  to  bring  this  interesting  subject — 
which,  notwithstanding  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  religion,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
political  history  of  the  time — under  one  point  of 
view,  we  have  outrun  several  contemporary  events 
which  we  must  now  take  up. 

Although  the  king  had  overthrown  so  many 

3  Letters  addressed  by  Coverdale  and  Grafton  the  pi-inter  to 
Cromwell,  from  Paris,  in  the  year  1538,  in  State  Papers. 

*  Journals:  Strype;  Rijmer;  Godwin.  Westminster  waa  erectetl 
into  a  bishopric  on  tlie  17th  of  December,  1540 ;  Oxford  iu  1541 ; 
Peterborough  in  1541 ;  Bristol  in  1542 ;  Chester  in  1542 ;  and 
Gloucester  in  1541. 
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of  the  fuudamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Eoman  church,  he  -would  allow  no  man  in  his 
dominions  the  right  of  questioning  such  as,  in  his 
wisdom,  he  had  thought  fit  to  retain  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1538,  only  a  few  days  after 
his  proclaiming  Thomas  k  Becket  a  rebel  and 
traitor,  the  fires  of  Smithfield  again  blazed,  and 
a  man  and  a  woman  were  consumed  in  them  as 
Anabaptists.  But  in  the  same  mouth,  one  John 
Lambert,  formerly  in  priest's  orders,  but  now  a 
schoolmaster  in  London,  who  had  adopted  the 
views  of  the  German  Reformers  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  condemned, 
as  an  obstinate  heretic  and  opponent  of  the  truth, 
to  be  burned  alive.  The  sentence  was  executed 
in  Smithfield  with  some  circumstances  of  unusual 
atrocity.  Cranmer  and  the  bishop?  concurred 
in  the  abominable  proceeding,  although  some  of 
them  besides  Cranmer  were  more  than  suspected 
of  going  the  whole  length  of  the  German  Refor- 
mers, and  of  entertaining  precisely  the  same 
notions  as  to  the  sacrament  for  which  Lambert 
was  burned  alive.' 

Before  this  time  the  pope  had  not  only  pub- 
lished his  bull  of  excommunication,  but  had  la- 
boured to  reconcile  the  great  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Continent,  in  order  that  they  might  make  a 
crusade  against  Henry,  whose  cruelties  excited 
universal  disgust.     His  great  efi'ort  was  to  make 
up  all  quarrels  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  emperor ;  and  by  his  mediation,  a  truce  for 
ten  years  was  concluded  at  Nice,  on  the  18th  of 
June,   1538.      During   the    whole  of   the   years 
1538  and  1539,  Henry,  who  was  unprepared  for 
war,  and  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  suspici- 
ous of  all  his  subjects,  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm  by  reports  that  Francis  and  Charles 
were  about  to  head  a  league  against  him ;  and 
great  was  the  labour  of  his  more  courageous 
minister  Cromwell  to  remove  these  appi-ehensions 
and  jealousies.^     On  one  occasion  Cromwell  as- 
sures his  majesty  that  there  is  no  need  of  being 
so  hot  and  cold,  seeing  that  there  are  no  ships 
preparing  in  SjJain  for  invasion  :  on  another,  he 
comforts  him  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  ex- 
tended alliance  among  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  the  emperor 
employment ;  and  in  another  he  thinks  that  the 
finger  of  God  is  visible  in  the  stirring  up  of  the' 
Great  Tui-k,  who  is  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  in- 
vasion of  Christendom.     Shortly  after,  however, 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  allude  to  some  prac- 

'  Nail;   Godicin;   Fox;   Collier. 

'^  The  king's  dread,  and  Cromwell's  labour  to  remove  it,  are 
both  well  proved  by  original  lettera  still  in  existence.  At  this 
moment  Cromwell  maintained  spies  and  secret  agents  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  Madrid,  Paris,  Brussels,  Frank- 
fort, and  ir  almost  every  comer  of  Europe.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  these  agents  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  otherwise  to  pick  up  information  as  to  tiie  treaties 


tices  of  the  Cardinal  Pole,  and  to  tell  the  king 
that  he  had  learned  from  Rome  a  rumour  that 
the  emperor,  the  French  king,  and  the  pope  were 
carrying  on  an  active  correspondence,  but  that 
it  was  thought  that  the  two  sovereigns  were  only 
giving  the  pope  "fair  words  to  feed  him  with." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1538,  the  Lord  Monta- 
cute  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  brothers  to  the  car- 
dinal ;  Henry  Courtney,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
gTandson  to  King  Edward  IV.  by  his  daugh- 
ter Catherine ;  Sir  Edward  Nevil ;  two  priests 
named  Croft  and  Collins ;  and  one  Holland,  a 
mariner,  were  suddenly  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1539,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  the  Lord 
Montacute  were  arraigned  before  some  peers,' 
and  the  commoners  were  tried  before  a  jury,  on 
a  vague  charge  of  having  devised  to  maintain, 
promote,  and  advance  one  Reginald  Pole,  late 
dean  of  Exeter,  the  king's  enemy  beyond  the  seas, 
and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  state  and 
dignity.  We  have  no  particulars  of  these  trials ; 
but  Geoffrey  Pole,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
made  a  confession  involving  all  the  rest,  who 
thereupon  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors. 

Lord  Herbert  says  that  he  "could  never  dis- 
cover the  particular  offences  of  these  great  persons. 
.  .  .  Only  I  find  among  our  records  that  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  secretary,  then  at  Brussels,  writing 
of  their  apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  his 
highness'  ambassador  in  Spain,  said  that  the  ac- 
cusations were  great,  and  duly  proved  ;"  and  he 
adds  that  another  writer  said  they  had  sent  the 
cardinal  (Pole)  money.  Cromwell  might  have 
had  better  proofs  of  their  correspondence  with 
the  cardinal,  through  means  of  his  spies  and 
agents,  but  we  have  no  letter  of  his  that  touches 
upon  this  prosecution.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter 
and  Lord  Montacute  had  remained  steady  and 
loyal  during  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  where, 
on  account  of  their  descent  from  the  White  Rose, 
they  might  have  exercised  a  dangei-ous  influence. 
There  was  certainly  no  overt  act  of  treason  ;  and 
the  main  cause  of  their  death  seems  to  have  been 
Henry's  dread  and  jealousy  of  their  royal  descent, 
and  his  anxiety  to  be  revenged  upon  the  cardinal, 
whose  own  person  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  whose 
abilities  and  energies  were  at  the  moment  ac- 
tively employed  in  raising  him  up  enemies.  Sir 
Geoffrey  Pole  was  allowed  a  dishonoiu-ed  life. 
His  brother.  Lord  Montacute,  the  Marquis  of 


between  the  Catholic  princes,  and  their  preparations  or  non- 
preparations  for  war. — State  Pa^er.?. 

^  They  were  certainly  not  tried  in  a  regular  manner  before  the 
peers  in  parliament,  for  parUament  did  not  meet  for  more  than 
two  months  after  their  execution.  It  appears  that  the  Chan- 
cellor Aiidley  acted  as  high-steward  on  this  occasion.  On  tlie 
3d  of  March  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  was  beheaded  for  being  of 
counsel  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Montacute. 
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Exeter,  and  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  were  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill  on  the  9th  of  January,  1539 ;  the 
two  priests  and  the  mariner  were  hanged  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn.  But  Henry's  hatred  was 
not  yet  satisfied,  nor  his  jealous  fears  set  at  rest. 
In  the  month  of  February,  Cromwell  "learned 
out  of  Scotland,"  that  there  was  a  French  ship, 
with  sundry  passengers,  about  to  set  sail  from 
Leith  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  he  wrote  joy- 
fully to  inform  the  king  "that  a  certain  Fi-ench 
ship,  laden  with  Scottish  goods,  had  been  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  South  Shields ; "  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  "being  advised 
by  certain  persons  from  Scotland,"  had  seized  and 
searched  the  ship,  and  had  found  "under  the 
baggage,  in  the  bottom  thereof,  a  nest  of  traitors; 
that  is  to  say,  one  Eobert  Moore,  a  priest  of  Chi- 
chester, who  had  lately  escaped  from  Hexham 
prison,  and  two  Irishmen,  a  monk  and  a  friar, 
who  had  with  them  seditious  and  traitorous 
letters  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome  and  to  the 
traitor  Pole."  The  poor  Irish  monk  was  carried 
up  to  London ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  Ci'omwell 
wrote  to  the  king :  "  We  cannot  as  yet  get  the 
pith  of  the  credence,  whereby  I  am  advised  to- 
morrow to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  see  him  set  in 
the  brakes,*  and,  by  torment,  compelled  to  confess 
the  truth."-  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  full 
result  of  this  visit  to  the  Tower ;  but  when  par- 
liament met  on  the  28th  of  April,  they  were  in- 
structed to  pass  bills  of  attainder  against  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole  ;  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter;  the  sou  of  Lord  Montacute,  a  boy 
of  tender  years ;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dingley.  The  cardinal's  venerable  mo- 
ther (the  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  seventy 
years  old)  was  privately  examined  at  her  first 
arrest  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Good- 
rich, the  Bishop  of  Ely,  before  whom  she  behaved 
with  so  much  firmness  of  character,  that  they, 
wrote  to  their  employer  Cromwell,  that  she  was 
more  like  a  strong  and  constant  man  than  a 
woman — that  she  denied  everything  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  that  it  seemed  to  them  either  that 
her  sons  had  not  made  her  "privy  or  participant 
of  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their  stomach,  or  that 
she  must  be  the  most  arrant  traitress  that  ever 
lived."'  Cromwell  himself  examined  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  but,  as  it  should  appear,  with- 
out success.*  Although  Cromwell  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  persons  of  some  of  the  Countess  of 


'  The  brake  was  an  instiiunent  of  tortm-e  :  it  was  also  called 
the  "  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter." 

2  In  this  same  letter  Cromwell  speaks  of  the  new  parliament 
which  was  to  meet  in  April.  "  Amongst  other,  for  your  grace's 
parliament,  I  have  appointed  your  majesty's  sei-vant,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, to  be  one  of  them :  no  doubt  he  shall  be  ready  to  answer, 
and  take  np  such  as  would  crack  or  face  with  literature  of  learn- 
ing, or  by  iudirected  waver,  if  any  such  shall  be,  as  I  think 


Salisbury's  servants,  he  could  not  extract  suffi- 
cient materials  for  a  criminal  information.  Upon 
this  he  called  up  the  judges,  and  asked  them 
whether  parliament  might  condemn  persons  ac- 
cused of  treason  without  any  previous  trial  or 
confession;  and  the  servile  judges  replied,  that, 
though  it  was  a  nice  question,  and  one  that  no 
inferior  tribunal  could  entertain,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  court  of  parliament  was  supreme, 
and  that  any  attainder  by  pai'liameut  would  be 
good  in  law.  Such  a  bill,  accordingly,  the  par- 
liament passed,  condemning  to  death  all  the  ac- 
cused, without  any  form  of  trial  whatever.  The 
two  knights  were  beheaded  on  the  10th  of  July: 
the  Marchioness  of  Ex^er,  after  being  further 
questioned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower,  was  par- 
doned some  six  months  after.  The  old  Countess 
of  Salisbury  was  kept  ia  prison,  but  what  became 
of  her  gi-andson,  the  child  of  Lord  Montacute, 
who  was  included  in  the  attainder,  does  not  ap- 
pear. Nearly  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
iniquitous  act  of  attainder,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1541,  the  aged  countess,  the  nearest  to  the  king 
in  blood  of  all  his  relations,  on  some  new  pro- 
vocation, real  or  fancied,  of  her  son  Cardinal 
Pole,  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon  in  the 
Tower  to  the  scafibld.^ 

But  before  this  happened  the  minister  Crom- 
well had  gone  to  his  account.  If  the  Catholic  or 
Papist  party  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  this  man,  they  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
that  event  quite  as  much  as  his  bad  luck  in 
match-making  for  the  king.  Each  of  the  two 
great  religious  parties  was  animated  with  the  most 
deadly  animosity  against  the  other,  neither  of 
them  conceiving  for  a  moment  the  expediency  of 
a  mutual  toleration  and  an  agreement  among 
themselves  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  still-grow- 
ing tjTanny  of  the  crown;  and  both  ministered 
in  tiuTi  to  the  king's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 
Cromwell,  with  Cranmer,  had  all  along  proposed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many; and  when  Henry  was  alarmed  about  the 
coalition  of  the  Catholic  j^owers,  he  thought  sen- 
ously  of  this  alliance,  and  sent  several  ambassa- 
dors into  Germany.  But  as  religion  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  German  Protestants 
wished  to  see  a  uniformity  of  faith  and  practice 
established  in  England,  and  insisted  that,  at  the 
least,  Henry  should  permit  priests  to  have  wives, 
and  should  command  private  masses  to  be  abol- 
ished.    The  king,  who,  according  to  Cromwell, 


there  shall  be  few  or  none ;  forasmuch  as  I,  and  other  your  deli- 
cate coimsellors,  be  about  to  bring  all  things  so  to  pass  that 
your  majesty  had  never  more  tractable  parliament." — State 
Papers. 

3  EUis.  Letter  from  Lojd  Southampton  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  to  Cromwell. 

■*  State  Papers.     Letter  from  Cromwell  to  the  king. 

5  Pole,  Epist.:  Hall;   Gadwin. 
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"  knew  himself  to  be  the  leavnedest  pvince  in 
Europe,"  thought  it  became  not  him  to  submit  to 
them,  but  expected  that  they  should  submit  to 
him,  and  take  his  ecclesiastical  ordinances  as  their 
model  and  guide.  The  Germans,  who  considered 
him  as  a  slave  to  the  veiy  worst  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  church,  would  not  listen  to  such 
conditions.  Henry  now  evinced  a  sudden  anxiety 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Catholic  party,  by 
showing  them  that,  thougli  he  had  cast  off  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
entertaining  the  leading  tenets  of  Luther.  The 
Duke  of  Noi-folk,  who  favoured  the  old  learning, 
was  unexpectedly  sent  for,  commissioned  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  jilaced,  in  many  matters,  over  the  head  of 
Cromwell :  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
most  zealous  of  all  the  Papists,  was  also  recalled 
to  court,  and  ordered  to  preach  a  course  of  ser- 
mons at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The  king  must  have 
known  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  j^revailed 
among  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  he  was  now  re- 
solved that  this  should  cease,  probably  feeling 
that  it  was  hard  to  expect  unanimity  among  the 
jjeople,  when  their  spiritual  teachers,  the  prelates 
appointed  by  himself,  differed  widely  in  opinion. 
In  the  parliament  which  attainted  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  rest  of  those  victims,  he 
ordered  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  spiri- 
tual lords,  among  whom  Cromwell  was  included 
in  virtue  of  his  ofl&ce  of  vicar-general;  and  this 
committee  was  charged  to  examine  the  diversity 
of  opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  with  the  view  of 
producing  a  final  agreement.  In  the  absence  of  the 
king,  Cromwell,  and  Cranmer,  Shaxton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Goodi-ich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ventured 
to  oppose  the  more  Catholic  notions  of  Lee,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Al- 
drich.  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Clarke,  Bisho})  of  Bath, 
and  Salcot,  alias  Capon,  Bishop  of  Baugoi-.  Eleven 
days  of  disjiutation  wore  out  the  patience  of  Hen- 
ry, who  was  not  present  to  take  part  in  it ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  seeing  that  the  committee 
would  never  agree,  suggested  another  course, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  king's  wisdom  in  con- 
currence with  Bishop  Gardiner.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1539,  the  duke  proposed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  House  of  Lords  six  questions 
lespectiug  the  eucharist,  communion  under  one 
kind,  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, auricular  confession,  and  vows  of  chastity. 
On  this  occasion  none  but  the  sjjiritual  peers 
sjioke,  and  of  them  only  such  as  were  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  practices:  the  rest,  who,  no  doubt, 
knew  what  was  coming,  remained  silent  in  their 
seats.  On  the  second  day  the  king  went  down 
to  the  house  and  joined  in  the  debate.  It  was 
perilous  work  to  oppose  a  controversialist  who 
was  accustomed  to  back  his  arguments  with  the 


axe,  the  gallows,  and  the  st;dce.  The  lemjioral 
lords,  not  excepting  the  Lord-chancellor  Audley 
and  the  Lord  Privy-seal  Cromwell,  were  pre- 
sently all  of  one  opinion ;  and  among  the  bishops, 
only  those  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Wor- 
cester, Rochester,  and  St.  David's,  defended  the 
contrary  side,  which  they  did  for  a  long  time, 
"  but  yet  they  were  finally  confounded  with  his 
highness'  goodly  learning."  There  is  a  dispute 
between  writers  of  opposite  parties  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  opposition  of  the  A_rchbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  it  appears  that  Cranmer  really  re- 
sisted the  bill  as  fai-  as  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  his  life,  and  that  he  never  gave  a  very 
formal  consent  to  it.  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, had  more  courage,  and  openly  resisted  to 
the  last;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  lords  who 
was  present,  "  he  yet  continued  a  lewd  fool."  A 
few  days  after,  Henry  proposed  that  the  severest 
penalties  should  be  enacted  by  parliament  against 
all  such  persons  as  should  dare  to  teach  contrary 
doctrines,  or  question  the  sacred  institutions  of 
private  masses,  confession,  and  the  rest.  At  the 
king's  order  the  lords  formed  a  committee,  which, 
after  some  changes,  Avas  headed  and  wholly  di- 
rected by  the  most  violent  partizans  of  the  old 
learning— the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
fiery  but  accomplished  Gardiner.  This  committee 
readily  adopted  the  Six  Articles,  or  the  Bloody 
Statute,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  and  whicli 
was  evidently  the  joint  production  of  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  the  king.'  It  was  submitted  in  a 
hurry  to  the  clergy  assembled  in  convocation  ; 
and  being  approved  of  thei^e,  was  introduced  by 
the  Protestant  Chancellor  Audley,  and  passed 
through  both  lords  and  commons  with  infinite 
ease.  These  notorious  articles  were — 1.  That  the 
eucharist  was  really  the  present  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  forms,  but  without 
the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine,  which  were 
transmuted  by  the  act  of  consecration.  2.  That 
the  communion  under  both  kinds  was  not  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  3.  That  priests  could  not,  by 
the  law  of  God,  marry.  4.  That  vows  of  chastity, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  priest,  monk,  or  nun, 
must  be  observed.  5.  That  private  masses  must 
be  retained  as  essential.  6.  That  the  use  of  au- 
ricular confession  is  expedient  and  necessary.  To 
these  Six  Articles  were  attached  the  following 
penalties  :  1.  If  any  person  wrote,  preached,  or 
disputed  against  the  first  article — which  settled 
the  question  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist 
— he  should  not  be  allowed  to  abjure  or  recant, 
but  should  at  once  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  and 
forfeit  his  property  to  the  king — a  worse  penalty 
than  ever  was  enacted  by  the  Inquisition,  which 

'  A  draft  of  the  act  with  many  corrections,  iu  the  king's  own 
hand,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museiira. 
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.'lUowed  the  benefit  of  one  recantation.  2.  If  any 
man  preached,  or  spoke  openly  before  the  judges, 
against  any  one  of  the  other  five  ai'ticles,  he  should 
incur  the  penalties  of  felony;  but  if  he  only  held 
contrary  opinions,  and  published  them,  he  should, 
for  the  first  offence,  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  forfeiting  his  lands  during  life,  his  goods 
for  ever;  and  for  the  second  offence  he  should  die. 
3.  All  marriages  of  priests  or  nuns  already  con- 
tracted were  to  be  of  no  effect;  the  parties  so 
marrying  were  to  separate  immediately,  and  if 
they  cohabited  afterwards  it  would  be  punished 
as  felony;  priests  and  nmis  found  giiilty  of  forni- 
cation were  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
on  the  first  conviction,  and  death  on  the  second.' 

As  soon  as  this  barbarous  statute  was  passed, 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  resigned  their  sees,  or  they 
were  deprived  of  them  by  the  king,  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  edict;-  but  Cranmer,  Fox,  and 
Goodrich  did  not  follow  their  example.  Cran- 
mer, more  than  all,  was  in  a  critical  situation;  he 
had  brought  his  German  wife,  the  niece  of  the 
Protestant  pastor  Osiander,  into  England,  and 
by  this  time  she  had  borne  him  several  childi'en. 
He  had  kept  his  family  in  retirement,  out  of  sight 
of  the  world;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
such  a  connection  could  be  wholly  a  secret.  He 
had  evidently  hoped  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
adopt  the  Lutheran  notion  with  respect  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  but  this  hope  must  have 
failed  him  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Six 
Articles;  and  he,  a  married  churchman,  and  the 
father  of  a  family,  had  been  compelled,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  denounce  severe  pains  and 
penalties  against  all  churchmen  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Now,  however,  in  all  haste  he  sent 
ins  wife  and  children  into  Germany,  and  made 
himself  conformable  to  the  bloody  statute.  But 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  relied  with  a  happy 
hope  on  the  effect  of  the  Bible,  which  was  now 
circulated  in  the  language  of  the  people.^ 

The  same  dastardly  parliament  which  passed 
the  Six  Ai-ticles  voted  also  that  the  king's  pro- 
clamations had,  and  ought  to  have,  the  full  effect 
of  acts  of  parliament ;  that  all  transgressions 
against  such  proclamations  should  be  punished 
with  fines  and  imprisonment,  or  otherwise,  at  the 
king's  pleasure;  and  that  for  a  person  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  escape  these  penalties 
incurred  by  disobedience  to  proclamation,  was 
high  treason.  (Are  we  speaking  of  England,  or 
of  an  Oriental  despotism?)     Base,  however,  as 

'  Journal:  Statutes;  Wilkhis;  Fox;  Godicin;  Strypc;  Le  Grand. 
Fragment  of  a  letter  preserved  iu  the  Museum. 

-  Latimer  resigned  on  the  1st  of  July,  1539.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  iu  prison  for  speaking  against  the  SLx  Articles,  and 
remained  in  confinement  till  the  king's  death. 

•*  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Scriptm-es,  generally 
called  Crannier's  Bible,  was  published  just  at  this  time. 


were  lords  and  commons,  this  bill  encountered 
some  opposition  ;  but  still  the  two  religious  par- 
ties were  too  intent  upon  other  matters  to  coa- 
lesce and  make  a  bold  stand  against  this  horrid 
tyranny.^ 

As  if  he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  king  or- 
dered a  silly  pageant  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
two  galleys,  the  one  bearing  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  the  other  the  arms  of  the  pope,  met 
and  fought  in  fierce  guise.  The  royal  galley  was 
of  course  victorious,  and  effigies  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals  were  thrown  overboard  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  citizens.* 
On  the  8th  of  July,  the  vicar  of  Wandsworth, 
Avith  his  curate,  a  man-servant,  and  one  Friar 
Ware,  were  all  hanged  and  quartered,  apparently 
for  questioning  the  king's  supremacy. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Richard  Whiting, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  hanged  and  quartered; 
and  two  of  his  monks,  John  Thorne,  the  treasu- 
rer, and  Roger  James,  the  under-treasurei-,  were 
hanged  and  quartered  with  him.'     In  the  same 
month,  Hugh  Farringdon,  abbot  of  Reading,  and 
two  of  his  monks,  were  hanged  and  quartered 
near  their  abbey ;  and  John  Beche,  abbot  of  Col- 
chester, was  drawn  and  quartered  near  his  abbey. 
All  these  butcheries  of  men   whom  they  must 
have  considered  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Roman 
church,  coidd  not  but  have  been  distasteful  to 
Gardiner  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  old  learn- 
ing; but  we  do  not  see  that  they  ever  ran  the  risk 
of  incurring  destruction  by  opposing  the  king's 
will,  or  by  protesting  against  his  measures.  They, 
indeed,  stood  by,  and  saw  men  hanged  and  quar- 
!  tered  for  questioning  the  supremacy  or  resisting 
!  the  seizure  of  their  abbeys  and  houses,  just  as  the 
I  converts  of  the  new  doctrine  saw  men  burned  for 
j  entertaining  the    Protestant  notions  as  to  the 
i  sacrament   and   other   points;    and   each   party 
seems  to  have  consoled  itself  for  the  sufferings 
I  of  its  own  friends  by  the  recollection  and  the 
prospect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  other. 

Cromwell  had  identitied  himself  with  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  had  gone  to  such  lengths 
against  the  Pajnsts,  that  it  Avas  impossible  he 
could  ever  hope  for  a  safe  reconciliation  with 
them.  He  saw  also  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  Bishop  Gardiner  were  gaining  ground  at 
court ;  and  to  check  their  progress,  he  laboured 
hard  to  procure  Henry  a  Protestant  wife.  "The 
king,"  says  an  old  Avriter,  "considering  his  As^ooing 
disposition,  had  long  continued  a  widower." "  He 
had,  indeed,  been  a  widower  about  two  years  ; 
but  this  Avas  not  owing  to  a  Avaut  of  alacrity  on 


*  statutes;  Fox;  Le  Grand. 

5  Letter  of  MariUac,  the  French  ambassador,  quoted  by  Le 
Grand.  *•  Letter  from  Lord  Russell  to  Cromwell. 

'  Bishop  Godwin. 
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his  pari  in  seeking  fur  another  wife.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour  he  proposed  to 
the  Duchess-dowager  of  Milan,  who  is  said  to 
have  replied,  facetiously,  that  if  she  had  two 
heads  she  might  think  of  the  match;  but  that, 
as  she  had  but  one,  she  would  rather  decline  the 
honour.  lie  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Guise ;  but  this  princess  was  al- 
ready affianced  to  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Scots. 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Vendome  was  then 
recommended  by  the  French  court ;  but  he  re- 
fused her  because  she  had  been  previously  re- 
jected by  his  nephew,  the  said  King  of  Scots. 
After  this,  he  had  the  delicacy  to  propose  that 
the  French  king  should  carry  the  two  sisters  of 
Mary  of  Guise  to  Calais,  in  order  that  he  might 
go  over  and  choose  one  of  them  ;  but  the  gallan- 
try of  Francis  revolted  at  this  idea,  and  Henry 
remained  wifeless.  In  the  month  of  March,  1539, 
we  find  Cromwell  extolling  to  the  king  the  re- 
ported beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister  of 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Pi'otestant  confederacy  ;  but  he  speaks  as 
if  the  marriage  had  been  already  settled.' 

Putting,  we  suppose,  more  faith  in  Hans  Hol- 
bein, his  own  painter,  than  in  Lucas  the  coui-t 
painter  of  Cleves,  Henry  despatched  Hans  to 
take  the  young  lady's  likeness  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  one  of  his  ambassadors  in  Germany 
wrote  a  fuller  account  of  her  person  and  accom- 
])lishmeuts,  assuring  his  majesty,  moreover,  that 
my  Lady  Anne  was  not  bound  by  any  previous 
covenant  or  contract,  but  was  at  her  free  will 
to  marry  wherever  she  would.  As  for  her  edu- 
cation, sobriety,  and  morals,  the  diplomatist  said 
that  they  were  excellent.'-  The  picture — a  min- 
iature, in  Holbein's  best  manner — was  brought 
over  in  an  ivory  box,  which  represented  a  rose, 
so  delicately  carved  as  to  be  said  to  be  worthy 
of  the  jewel  it  contained.  The  king  fancied  him- 
self in  love  as  he  contemjdated  this  nice  i^erform- 
auce  of  his  favourite  artist ;  and  the  match  pro- 
ceeded. Hoping,  no  doubt,  that  a  Protestant 
wife  would  finish  his  conversion,  many  of  the 
German  princes  gave  it  their  support ;  and  in 
the  month  of  September,  the  count-palatine  and 
ambassadors  from  Cleves  arrived  in  London, 
where  Cromwell,  who  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  was  instructed  by  his  royal 
master  to  bid  them  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  he 
could  devise.^  The  king  joyfully  finished  this 
treaty:    but    the    marriage,  instead  of   making, 


'  state  Papers. 

"  Ellis'  Collection:  letter  of  Nioh.  Wotton  to  Henry  VIII.  The 
original  (not  perfect,  but  injured  by  fire)  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 

^  State  Papers;  letter  from  the  king  to  Cromwell. 

*  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Anne  of  Cleves  was  an 
ugly  woman  ;  and  much  of  Henry's  distaste  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  mere  caprice  of  the  jaded  voluptuarj*.  He  was  certainly 
himself  no  very  loveable  object  at  the  time.     As  he  grew  fat  he 

Vol.  I. 


marred  Cromwell.  All  things  being  prejw.red 
as  was  fitting,  and  her  lover  brooking  no  dela^, 
Anne  set  forward  on  her  journey  in  the  dreary 
month  of  December.  Though  now  unwieldy, 
Henry  rode  hastily  to  Rochester  to  meet  her. 
He  went  in  disguise,  and  his  fir.st  view  of  her  was 
a  secret  one;  but  it  was  enough:  he  shrinik  back, 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  disappointment  and 
dismay;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  composed 
himself  sufficiently  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  hus- 
band and  king.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  sen- 
sations like  those  with  which  one  swallows  a  dose 
of  noisome  medicine  that  he  embraced  her,  and 
gave  her  his  conjugal  kiss.  The  whole  interview- 
did  not  last  above  the  speaking  of  twenty  words: 
he  then  hurried  from  his  bride  without  giving 
her  the  presents  he  had  brought  with  him;  and 
the  next  morning  he  sent  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  ''  with  a  partlet  of  sable 
skins  to  wear  round  the  neck,  and  a  muffler  fui-- 
red,  with  as  cold  a  message  as  miglit  be,  antl  rode 
himself  back  to  Greenwich,  marvellously  heavy 
in  heart."  His  fiercest  wrath  was  kindled  against 
all  those  who  had  promoted  the  match;  and  he 
considered  that  the  deception  practised  upon  him 
was  a  proof  that  all  faith  and  loyalty  had  de- 
parted the  world,  and  that  no  mortal  man  could 
be  trusted.  Cromwell  was  evidently  less  culp- 
able than  the  ambassadors  and  the  painters;  but 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  his  great 
boldness  and  ability,  he  must  have  trembled 
upon  receiving  the  king's  summons.  A  full 
council  met  at  Greenwich,  and  there,  after  abus- 
ing him  for  marrying  him  to  "  a  great  Flanders 
mare,"  coarse,  clums}^,  and  "  unfit  to  nourish 
love,"  he  commanded  Cromwell  to  devise  some 
pretext  or  plausible  cause  for  preventing  the 
conclusion  of  the  hateful  marriage.^  In  the 
very  doubtful  state  of  his  relation  with  the  Ca- 
tholic powei's,  it  was  humbly  but  forcibly  rejare- 
sented  that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  give 
such  an  affront  to  the  princes  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy;  and  Cromwell  seems  to  have  made 
the  most  of  the  king's  fears.  "  Is  there,  then,  no 
remedy? — must  I  needs,  against  my  will,  put  my 
neck  into  this  noose?" — were  the  affectionate  ex- 
pressions of  Henry  as  he  agreed  that  the  mar- 
riage should  go  on.  The  Lady  Anne  was  met  at 
Blackheath,  and,  with  great  state,  brought  to 
Greenwich  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  she  was 
married  on  the  5th  day  of  the  same  month.  But 
Henry's  aversion  did  not  abate  on  a  closer  ac- 


wished  for  a  fat  wife,  and  his  agents  had  been  expressly  com- 
manded to  look  out  for  a  fine,  large  woman.  But  Anne,  it  ap- 
pears, was  on  too  large  a  scale.  According  to  Holbein's  pict\ire, 
her  complexion  was  wonderfully  fair  and  beautiful,  and  her 
countenance  very  agreeable.  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador, 
no  prejudiced  observer,  says  that  she  was  tolerably  handsome — 
de  beav.te  moyenne.  Like  a  tnie  Frenchman  ho  criticizes  Iier 
German  dress. 
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qnaiiitanee;  and,  without  going  into  the  disgust- 
ing details  with  which  he,  without  liesitation, 
entertained  his  court,  and  the  noble  matrons 
thereof,  we  need  merely  state  that  he  lamented 
his  fate  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  declared 
that  life  would  be  a  burden  to  him  if  he  were 
forced  to  pass  it  with  such  a  wife."  The  Catholic 
party  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  manifest  fail- 
ure of  a  great  Protestant  experiment;  and  other 
religious  feelings  came  in  to  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cromwell.  We  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
l)lain  what  perplexed  those  who  were  acting  on 
the  scene;  but,  while  the  Papists  made  sure 
that  Cromwell's  high  offices  of  vicar-general  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  would  immediately  fall 
to  Tonstal,  and  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  he  was 
not  only  left  in  possession,  but  received  from  the 
king's  hands  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Essex  and  lord-chamberlain,  os- 
tensibly as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in  obtain- 
ing an  enormous  grant  from  parliament.-  It 
should  appear,  however,  that  Henry  was  making 
provision  for  the  despatch  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  business  which  had  hitherto  been  trans- 
acted by  Cromwell,  who  must  have  been  a  man 
of  iron.  He  made  two  secretaries  of  state,  Wi-io- 
thesley  and  Ralph  Sadler,  and  divided  many  im- 
portant functions  of  government  between  them. 

We  are  not  told  how  long  the  king  had  be- 
moaned his  fate  with  Anne  of  Cleves  when  he 
saw  the  pretty  little  Lady  Catherine  Howard  ;^ 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  some  four  or  five 
months.  The  Lady  Catherine  was  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  entire  a  Papist  as  Anne 
was  a  Protestant.  Henry  first  met  her  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  is  supposed  that  that  prelate  and  his  party  had 
calculated  upon  the  impression  her  charms  would 
make  upon  him  ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  for 
them  to  suppose  that  the  next  step  a  man  like 
Henry  would  take,  after  espousing  a  Protestant, 
would  be  to  choose  a  wife  from  the  opposite  sect. 
By  a  "  notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness, 
and  maidenly  behaviour,"  Catherine  quite  capti- 
vated the  king,  who,  it  appears,  frequently  met 
her  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
or  of  some  other  person  equally  anxious  for  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  church.  In  this  society, 
composed  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  Cromwell, 
the  king  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  good  of  his 
minister.  Every  glance  of  the  bright  eyes  of 
Catherine  Howard  was  dangerous  to  the  Protes- 
tant interest.  At  the  same  time  Cromwell, 
strangely  blmd  to  what  was  passing,  continued 

'  Depositions  of  the  king  arid  Cromwell,  in  Strype;  Burnet  ■ 
Hall;   Stovj. 

■■'  During  this  session  the  Knights  Hospitallers  were  dissolved, 
and  their  property  was  vested  in  the  crown. 

3  This  unfortunate  young  creatm-e  was  below  the  usual  statm-e 
of  English  women. 


to  deal  his  sharp  blows  at  the  scrupulous  Papists 
who  refused  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  he  was 
in  the  high  exercise  of  despotic  power,  when, 
suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  arrested 
at  the  council-board  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  forthwith  carried  to  the  Tower.  In  his  days 
of  favour  he  had  encouraged  the  prostration  of 
all  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary modes  of  proceeding  in  judicial  cases.  He 
had  held  up  the  king  as  being  authorized  to 
make  and  change  statutes  as  he  pleased ;  and 
he  now  felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  monstrous 
tyranny  which  he  had  helped  to  erect  and  inflate. 
His  papers  were  seized — his  servants  were  ques- 
tioned— and  out  of  their  evidence,  which  was 
never  produced  in  court,  or  submitted  to  any  pvib- 
lic  examination,  his  enemies  fabricated  a  series 
of  charges,  the  greatest  of  which  amounted  to 
treason.  In  his  fall  Cromwell  scarcely  showed 
more  fortitude  than  Wolsey:  he  wrote  imploring 
letters  to  hismost  gracious  prince,  crying, "  Mercy! 
mercy!"  Once  Henry's  heart  seemed  touched  by 
these  appeals,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  summoned  courage  to  write 
a  letter  in  his  behalf,  but  the  epistle  was  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  any  great  effect;  and  he  aftei-- 
wards  gave  his  vote  against  his  friend.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  Cromwell,  deserted  by  all  the 
world,  asked  for  a  trial  before  his  2:)eers,  but  the 
court  preferred  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attainder, 
without  trial — a  practice  which  he  himself  had 
helped  the  king  to  establish,  with  consent  of  the 
slavish  parliament.  The  bill  of  attainder  was 
humed  through  the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  the 
19th  of  June,  nine  days  after  his  arrest,  Crom- 
well received  his  doom  as  a  manifold  traitor  and 
detestable  heretic.^ 

But  before  he  was  executed,  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  divorced,  and  the  king  was  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony  with  Catherine  Howard. 
On  the  2.5th  of  June,  Anne  was  ordered  to  re- 
move to  Richmond,  being  told  that  that  place 
would  be  more  suitable  to  her  health  and  plea- 
sure than  London.  Then  the  king  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  bishops  and  ministers  to  legalize  his 
separation  from  Anne  of  Cleves;  .and  the  bishojjs 
and  ministers  acted  accordingly.  It  Avas  instantly 
discovered  that  there  had  once  been  a  formal  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  Anne  and  the  sou  of  the 
Dukeof  Lorraine;  and  this,  with  Henry's  assertion 
that  the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated, 
was  deemed  cpiite  sufficient  ground.  Parliament 
met  and  humbly  implored  his  majesty  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  The  case  was  submitted  to  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  9th  of  July, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  chui'chmen  of 
all  colours  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  had  married  the  princess 

*  Le  Grand;  Stri/pe;  Bimict;  Htrbert;  JouimtU. 
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"without  the  inward  coHsent  of  his  own  mind," 
and  as  there  had  been  a  pre-contract  between 
her  and  another  person.  Poor  Anne,  who  had 
the  dread  of  the  block  before  her  eyes,  and  who 
was  a  person  of  more  discretion  than  pride  or 
passion,  most  quietly  submitted  to  her  fate,'  and 
two  days  after,  being  properly  promjited  and  as- 
sisted (for  she  could  write  no  English),  she  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  most  excellent  majestj^ 
wherein  she  declared  that  she  was  not  and  never 
had  been  his  wife.  "  Yet  it  will  please  you,"  she 
continued,  •'  to  take  me  for  one  of  your  most 
humble  servants,  and  so  to  determine  of  me,  as 
I  may  sometimes  have  tlie  fruition  of  your  most 
noble  presence,  which  as  I  shall  esteem  for  a 
great  benefit,  so  my  lords,  and  others  of  your 
majesty's  council,  now  being  with  me,  have  put 
me  in  comfort  thereof,  and  that  your  highness  will 
take  me  for  your  sister,  for  the  which  I  most  hum- 
bly thank  you  accordinglJ^  Thus,  most  gracious 
prince,  I  beseech  our  Lord  God  to  send  your 
majesty  long  life  and  good  health,  to  God's  gloiy, 
your  own  honour,  and  the  wealth  of  this  noble 
realm." - 

On  the  very  next  day  Henry  commissioned  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  to  go  to  the  Lady  Anne  at  Rich- 
mond, and  "  considering  she  be  now  come  to  her 
strength,  and  in  good  temper  of  body,"  to  press 
her  further  to  write  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  in  order  to  express  her  perfect  concur- 
rence in  all  that  had  been  done.^  Anne,  too  wise 
to  resist,  and  in  all  probability  but  too  happy  to 
escape  out  of  the  lion's  jaws,  did  everything  that 
was  required  of  her.  On  the  16th  of  July,  she 
wrote  the  most  submissive  of  letters  to  the  most 
excellent  and  noble  prince,  her  most  benign  and 
good  brother  Henry,  subscribing  herself,  as  had 
been  agreed,  his  raajest^^'s  humble  sister  and  ser- 
vant.* The  obsequious  parliament  finished  its 
]iart  of  the  work^  by  voting  that  it  would  be  very 
lawful  for  the  king  to  take  another  wife.  A 
private  marriage  was  performed,  and  some  days 
after,  on  the  8th  of  August,  Cathei'ine  Howard 
was  publicly  shown  as  queen.*^  On  the  same 
day,  or  nearly  on  the  same  day,  that  Henry  took 
to  himself  his  fifth  wife,  he  sent  his  minister 
Cromwell  to  the  block.  On  the  28th  of  July, 
Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  died  j^i'ofessing  the  Catholic  faith, 
by  which  he  might  mean  that  kind  of  faith  which 
had  been  established  by  the  last  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    When  he  was  dead  many  of  his  virtues 

'  III  his  desiiatches  of  the  31st  of  July,  11th  of  August,  and  3d 
of  September,  Marillac  writes: — "Anne  makes  no  opposition 
whatever  to  the  divorce,  at  which  the  king  is  tlie  more  pleased, 
because,  as  it  is  said,  his  new  favourite  (amoiu'ette)  is  ali'eady 
with  child.  The  former  is  now  called  merely  Madame  Anne  of 
Cleves.  She  is  anj'thing  but  low-spirited — amuses  herself  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  dresses  every  day  in  new  clothes,  made  in  a 
strange  fasliion."  The  reported  pregnancy  of  Catheilne  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  bit  of  ooiu-t  or  city  scandal. 


were  remembered;  and  the  peo)>le  particulai-ly 
called  to  mind  that,  twice  a-day,  200  poor  per- 
sons had  been  fed  at  his  gate.  Dr.  Barnes,  a 
great  preacher  and  leader  of  the  Protestant  party, 


^ 


*>  -       ^- 


Queen  Cathekisk  Howakd. — After  Holbein. 

survived  his  patron  Cromwell  only  three  days, 
"being  committed  to  the  torments  of  the  merci- 
less fire,"  and  burned  alive,  with  Garret  and  Je- 
rome, as  an  heretic.  But,  that  the  scales  might 
be  nicely  trimmed,  Pow^ell,  Abel,  and  Featherston 
were  hanged  and  quartered  at  the  same  time  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy.  On  this  occasion, 
as  on  some  others,  they  were  coupled  together,  a 
Catholic  with  a  Protestant,  on  the  same  hurdle, 
and  so  drawn  to  Smithfield  to  the  horror  of  both 
sects.  A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"Good  God,  how  do  people  make  a  shift  to  live 
here,  where  Papists  are  hanged  and  anti-Papists 
are  burned  !"  In  the  next  month  the  prior  of 
Doncaster  and  six  others  were  hanged  for  de- 
fending the  institution  of  the  monastic  life,  a 
ci'ime  now  become  as  capital  as  the  greatest.' 

There  was  a  feeble  attempt  made 
in  Yorkshire  to  revive  the  "  Pilgri- 
mage of  Grace ;"  but  it  was  easily  suppressed, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  fourteen  gentlemen.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  king  made  a  progress  into 
the  northern  counties,  taking  with  him  his 
young  wife,  whom  he  "entirely  loved,"  after 
more  than  a  year  of  matrimony.  He  liad,  in- 
deed, repeatedly  declared  that  he  had  never  been 

■^  State  Papers. 

3  From  some  exjiressions  in  this  letter  and  elsewhere,  it  might 
appear  that  Anne  had  taken  the  matter  more  seriously  to  heart 
than  is  generally  stated,  and  that  she  was  or  had  been  ill.  Per- 
haps it  was  considered  decorous  that  she  should  feign  a  sickness ! 

■*  State  Papers. 

^  The  lords  implored  him,  out  of  his  love  of  his  people,  to 
many  again  !  °  State  Papers;  Herbert;  Stow;   Godwin. 
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liappy  ill  love  or  marriage  till  now,  and  that  the 
Lady  Catherine  was  the  most  perfect  of  women, 
and  most  affectionate  of  wives.  Nay,  he  had 
even  gone  so  far  in  his  gratitude  as  to  make  one 
of  his  bishops  unite  with  him  in  praising  the 
Lord  for  the  great  contentment  he  had  found. 
But,  on  his  return  from  his  progress,  Cranmer 
had  a  tale  for  his  ear  which  struck  him  dumb, 
and  it  is  said  even  drew  tears  in  torrents  from 
his  eyes.  The  archbishop  declared  that  the 
queen  before  her  marriage,  had  led  an  abandoned 
life  with  Francis  Dereham  or  Deram,  a  relation 
of  her  own,  who  had  associated  with  her  when 
she  lived  with  her  great  aunt,  the  Dowager- 
duchess  of  Norfolk.  Cranmer,  who  had  con- 
sulted with  the  Chancellor  Audley,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  party, 
had  not  undertaken  to  present  this  dangerous 
accusation  without  proof  ;  aiid  his  witness  was  a 
servant  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The  king's 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  his  wife  was  annihilated  in 
a  moment;  but,  wishing  to  proceed  cantiously,  he 
arrested  all  the  persons  who  had  been  named 
as  the  queen's  confidants  and  accomplices,  and 
made  them  undergo,  in  secret,  "  a  keen  exami- 
nation." Their  servants,  both  men  and  w-omen, 
were  arrested  also,  and  put  to  the  torture.'  LTnder 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  fail  in 
procuring  confessions  against  the  queen;  but  it 
appears  that  these  tortui'e-compelled  confessions 
merely  went  to  show  that  Catherine  had  been 
incontinent  before  marriage ;  and  this  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  Francis  Dereham  is  gene- 
rally said  to  have  confessed  that  he  had  been 
guilty  with  her;  but  the  queen  denied  the  charge 
altogether,  and,  from  the  best  evidence^  we  pos- 
sess, it  seems  doubtful  whether  Dereham  con- 
fessed anything  of  the  kind.  That  same  night, 
however,  she  is  said  to  have  signed  a  written 
confession  of  her  youthful  irregularities,  but  of 
nothing  farther.  Cranmer  undertook  the  office 
of  making  her  disclose  more,  and  admit  that 
there  had  been  a  precontract  of  marriage  between 
her  and  her  kinsman  and  alleged  seducer  Francis 
Dereham,  which,  in  itself,  according  to  Henry's 
jurisprudence,  would  anniil  the  marriage,  while 
it  might  also  be  considered  as  a  saving  of  the 
king's  honour — seeing  that,  by  such  precontract, 
and  such  law,  there  could  have  been  no  marriage 
at  any  time,  and  Catherine  must  sink  into  the 
condition  of  a  concubine,  not  having  ever  had 
the  character  of  the  king's  wife.  We  have  before 
us  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  will  not  raise  Cran- 
mer in  the  estimation  of  the  world.     The  arch- 

•  We  derive  tliis  fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Idstoriaus, 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  signed  by  Cranmer, 
Audley,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  others  :— 
"And  because  Damport  confesseth  this  now,  which  he  would 
jiot  do  for  wiv  torture  that  he  could  before  be  put  to,"  &c. 


bishop  begins  T)y  describing  Cathei'ine';3  wretched 
condition.  He  then  tells  the  king  that  he  had 
delivered  to  her  his  grace's  promise  of  mercy; 
upon  which  she  held  up  her  hands  and  gave 
most  humble  thanks;  and,  for  a  time,  she  re- 
covered from  the  frenzy  in  which  he  had  found 
her,  and  began  to  be  more  temperate  and  quiet, 
saving  that  she  still  sobbed  and  wept ;  but,  after 
a  little  pausing,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a  new 
frenzy  worse  than  before.  "  Now,"  continues  the 
prelate,  "  I  do  use  her  thus :  when  I  do  see  her 
in  any  such  extreme  frights,  I  do  travail  with 
her  to  know  the  cause,  and  then,  as  much  as  I 
can,  I  do  labour  to  take  away,  or,  at  the  least,  to 
mitigate  the  cause;  and  so  I  did  at  that  time.  I 
told  her  thei'e  was  some  new  j^hantasy  come 
into  her  head,  which  I  desired  her  to  open  unto 
me.  '  Alas !  my  lord,'  she  cried,  '  that  I  am 
alive  !  The  fear  of  death  grieved  me  not  so  much 
before,  as  doth  now  the  remembrance  of  the 
king's  goodness — for  when  I  remember  how  gra- 
cious and  loving  a  prince  I  had,  I  cannot  but 
sori'ow  ;  but  this  Sudden  mercy  showed  unto  me 
at  this  time  maketh  mine  offences  to  appear  before 
mine  eyes  much  more  heinous  than  they  did 
before.'"  After  this,  Cranmer  goes  on  to  tell  che 
king,  that,  by  degrees,  the  distracted  woman  had 
come  to  herself ;  that  she  was  meetly  well  unto 
night,  and  that  he  had  had  "  very  good  commu- 
nication with  her,"  and,  as  he  thought,  had 
brought  her  into  "  a  great  quietness."  He  dis- 
closes all  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  her 
concerning  any  contract  of  matrimony  with  Dere- 
ham, which,  he  says,  although  it  did  not  go  so 
far  as  he  thought  it  would  have  done,  yet  appeared 
to  him  sufficient  to  establish  the  contract.'  After 
Cranmer  had  thiis  worked  upon  the  unfortunate 
young  woman  in  her  fi'euzy,  and,  on  the  pro- 
mise of  the  king's  mercy,  had  induced  her  to 
confess  improper  conduct  with  Dereham  before 
her  marriage  (and  nothing  more),  the  king 
changed  his  plan.  A  few  days  after,  the  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  Lord  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Anthony  Brow^n,  Wingfield,  and  Sadler, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, w^ho  had  taken  upon  himself  the  prin- 
cipal conduct  of  this  wi-etched  business.  The 
minuteness  of  detail — the  petty  and  innumera- 
ble regulations  that  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
transaction — fill  the  mind  with  a  disgust  against 
all  engaged  in  it,  accessories  as  well  as  principal. 
In  the  king's  name  they  tell  Cranmer  that  he  must, 
with  convenient  diligence,  remove  the  queen 
to  the  house  of  Sion,  there  to  remain,  "  till  the 
matter  be  further  ordered,  in  the  state  of  a  queen, 
but  furnished  moderately,  as  her  life  and  condi- 
tion hath  deserved — that  is  to  say,  with  the  fur- 
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niture  of  three  chambers,  hanged  with  mean 
stuff,  without  auy  cloth  of  estate."  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton,  her  jailer,  is  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  three 
rooms;  they  are  to  dine  in  another;  and  the  queen 
and  her  attendants  are  to  sleep  in  a  tliinl.  They 
send  a  book  or  list  of  servants  to  wait  upon  the 
queen ;  bvit  the  kiug's  highness  trusts  to  the  arch- 
bishop's discretion  in  not  exceeding  a  necessary 
number.  It  is  also  the  king's  highness'  plea- 
sure that  my  Lady  Bayuton,'  the  wife  of  her 
jailer,  shall  be  one  of  those  to  attend  upon  the 
queen,  and  shall  have  the  rule  and  government 
of  the  whole  house.  My  Lady  Mary,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  had  led  a  most  stoi'my  life  with 
her  father's  wives,  was  to  be  removed.  But 
after  these  and  other  minutiae,  the  council  pro- 
ceed to  the  pith  of  the  business.  "And  where 
the  king's  highness,  weighing  deeply  all  circum- 
stances of  the  matter,  hath,  by  mature  considera- 
tion, been  determined,  that  to-morrow  (12th  No- 
vember) my  lord  -  chancellor,  assembling  his 
majesty's  councillors  of  all  sorts,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  with  the  judges  and  learned  men, 
should  declare  unto  them  the  abominable  de- 
meanour of  the  queen,  without  calling  Dereham, " 
as  was  before  thought  good,  and  ivithout  speaking 
or  mentioning  any  precontract  of  marriage,  which 
might  serve  for  her  defence,  but  only  to  open  and 
make  manifest  the  king's  highness'  just  cause  of 
indignation  and  displeasure,  so  as  the  world  may 
know  and  see  that  which  is  hitherto  done  to  have 
a  just  ground  and  foundation  ;  .  .  .  .  the  king's 
majesty  also  willeth,  that  those  among  you  that 
know  the  whole  matter,  and  how  it  was  first  de- 
tected, as  also  the  king's  majesty's  sorrowful  beha- 
viour, and  careful  proceeding  in  it,  should,  upon 
Sunday  next,  assemble  all  the  ladies,  gentlewo- 
men, and  gentlemen,  and  declare  unto  them  the 
whole  process  of  the  matter ;  foreseeing  always 
that  you  TnaJce  not  mention  of  any  precontract; 
but,  omitting  that,  to  set  forth  such  matter  as 
might  impair  and  confound  their  misdemeanour, 
and  as  truth  doth,  indeed,  truly  bear,  declare,  and 
set  forth  the  king's  majesty's  goodness,  most  un- 
worthy to  be  troubled  with  any  such  mischance."^ 
The  accusations  against  Catherine  Howard 
were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  misconduct  after 
marriage,  in  order  that  her  guilt  might  amount  to 
treason ;  for  Henry  seems  no  longer  to  have  cared 
about  that  partial  saving  of  his  honour,  which 
might  have  resulted  from  the  contrary  coxu'se. 
It  was  alleged  that  not  only  had  Dereham  been 
recalled  from  Ireland  to  court,  since  her  mar- 
riage, but  that  Culpepper,  one  night  when  the 
court  was  at  Lincoln,  had  stayed  in  the  same 


'  Both  Baynton  and  his  wife  had  done  duty  for  the  king,  in 
the  case  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Ih3y  were  practised  hands  in  queen 
killing. 

*  This  seems  to  prove  tlat,  up  to  tliis  moment  at  least,  Dere- 
ham had  not  confessed.  ^  Slate  Papers. 


room  with  her  and  the  Lady  Rochford  for  three 
hours.  This  Lady  Rochford  was  the  infamous 
woman  that  had  boi-ne  testimony  against  her  own 
husband  and  her  husband's  sister,  Anne  Boleyn. 
Culpepper  was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, 
and  probably  anear  relation  of  Catherine  Howard, 
whose  mother's  name  was  Culpepper.  A  day  or 
two  after,  Sadler  informs  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
and  Mr.  Comptroller,  that  the  queen  has  been 
examined  on  the  matter  now  come  forth  concern- 
ing Culpepper ;  but  he  adds,  that  she  hath  not, 
as  appeareth  by  her  confession,  so  fully  declared 
the  circumstances  of  what  passed  betwixt  her  and 
Culpepper  as  his  majesty  could  wish  ;  "  and  so 
his  majesty  would  have  his  grace  (Cranmer)  once 
again  essay  and  test  to  get  something  of  her." 
Mr.  Secretary  Sadler  next  tells  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  that  my  Lord-chancellor  Audley 
has  declared  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber,  omit- 
ting and  leaving  out  as  much  as  in  anywise  touch- 
eth  the  precontract ;  and  that  he  also  has  read 
divers  of  the  depositions  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  examinetl,  as  well  men  as  women,  always 
omitting  as  much  as  touched  the  precontract :  "and, 
in  the  end  of  his  tale,"  saith  Sadler,  "he  added, 
that  there  was  an  appearance  of  great  abomination 
in  her,  which  he  (the  chancellor)  left  so  in  a  cloud 
as  it  should  seem  doubtful  to  the  hearers  whether 
all  were  come  out  or  not:  and  the  king's  majesty 
would  have  you  (Cranm'^r)  follow  this  order 
without  your  mentioning  anything  of  Culpepper 
or  the  precontract.'"  *  "When  this  business  had 
been  in  pi'ogress  about  a  month,  the  king  ordered 
that  the  old  Duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  her 
daughter  Lady  Bridgewater,  one  of  her  sons  (the 
Lord  "William  Howard),  and  other  persons  of 
rank,  should  be  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  the  queen's  irregularities,  and  that  their 
houses  should  be  taken  possession  of  and  diligently 
searched.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  took  the  old 
duchess  into  custody,  and  conveyed  her  to  the 
house  of  the  lord-chancellor.  Here,  according  to 
the  eaiTs  letter,  "  she  began  to  be  very  sick,  even 
at  the  heart,  as  she  said;  which  was  the  sickness 
of  mistrust."  The  noble  lord  also  reports  that  he 
has  got  one  Pewson,  a  servant  of  the  duchess, 
with  whom  he  has  "  somewhat  travailed  this 
day,  in  order  to  make  him  confess  ;  but,  marry, 
he  is  yet  stiff."  ^ 

The  government  was  now  divided  into  two 
councils,  one  of  which  removed  with  the  king 
wherever  he  went ;  the  other,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  remained  in 
London,  in  search  of  evidence.  The  attention  of 
both  councils  seems  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed 
by  this  one  business.  The  champion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  moved  about  with  the  champion  of 
the  Reformation.     Stephen  Gardiner  was  associ- 
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fxted  with  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears to  nearly  all  the  letters  inculpating  his 
former  friend  and  protege  Catherine  Howard. 
On  the  6th  of  December  they  reported  to  the 
king;  that  thev  had  met  with  some  success  in  the 
questioning  of  Ashby,  another  man-servant  of 
the  Duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  who,  being  in 
the  custody  of  Sir  Eichard  Rich,  the  chancellor 
of  the  augmentation,'  had  written,  by  command- 
ment, three  or  four  leaves  of  paper.  Among 
many  long  tales  of  small  importance,  Ashby  had 
confessed  that,  upon  hearing  what  had  happened 
at  court,  the  duchess  had  broken  open  Dereham's 
coffers  and  a  portmanteau,  and  had  taken  out  of 
them  all  the  letters  and  writings,  and  had  carried 
them  to  her  chamber,  saying  that  she  would  per- 
use them  herself  at  leisure,  without  suffering  any- 
body to  see  them  with  her.  Ashby  said,  also,  that 
the  duchess  had  been  in  great  fear  about  one  Alice 
Wilkes,  a  serving-woman,  who  was  supposed  to 
know  something  of  a  familiarity  between  the 
young  Catherine  Howard  and  Dereham.  This 
Alice  Wilkes  they  had  safe,  and  would  examine 
lier  closely,  trusting  to  find  out  some  pithy  mat- 
ter. They  reported,  also,  that  they  had  learned 
that  Damport's,  or  Dammock's,  coffers  had  been 
broken  open  in  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house, 
and  the  papers  removed;  that  this  Damport,  who 
had  hitherto  been  "  very  stiff,  confessing  nothing 
for  any  tortui'e  they  had  used,"  had  at  last  become 
pliable  and  communicative,  saying,  that  he  once 
heard  Dereham  say  at  the  time  when  the  king's 
majesty  was  beginning  to  court  Catherine  How- 
ard, "  I  could  be  sure  of  Mistress  Catherine  an  I 
would,  but  I  dare  not.  The  king  beginneth  to 
love  her;  but,  an  he  were  dead,  I  am  sure  I  might 
marry  her." — [To  be  extracted  by  torture,  this 
was  a  small  revelation.]  Afterwards,  according 
to  the  same  letter,  Damport  confessed  that  Dere- 
ham told  him  that  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  once 
said  to  a  gentlewoman  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
when  he,  Dereham,  was  present,  pointing  to  him 
— "  This  is  he  that  came  out  of  Irelantl  for  the 
queen's  sake."  The  council  M-ith  the  king,  in 
reply,  state  to  the  council  in  London,  that  the 
king  thinks  the  duchess'  breaking  open  of  the 
coffers  of  Dereham  a  very  clear  proof  of  an  inten- 
tion to  conceal  treason;  and  that  if  the  judges 
do  impai-tially  weigh  this  act,  and  the  concealment 
of  the  papers  by  the  duchess,  they  must  be  led  to 
conclude  that  she  knew  of  the  former  naughty 
life  betwixt  the  queen  and  Dereham;  and  that 
his  coming  again  to  the  cpieen's  service  from  Ire- 
land was  to  an  ill  intent  of  the  renovation  of  his 
former  naughty  life;  and  that  all  this  was  clear 
treason.  His  highness  would  have  the  judges 
answer  this,  his  opinion,  and  satisfy  him  with 


'  Most  of  the  witnesses  and  prisoners  were  thus  kept  locked 
\ip  in  the  houses  of  the  king's  slavish  and  miscrupulous  miuiisters. 


reason.  The  judges,  it  appears,  had  already  con- 
demned Dereham;  for,  in  continuation,  the  coui- 
cil  state  that  his  highness  thinketh  it  expedient 
that  they  spare  the  execution  of  Dereham  for  a 
time,  till  the  bottom  of  this  matter  shall  appear, 
it  being  likely  that  new  matter  will  arise  daily 
upon  which  they  might  have  cause  to  examine 
him.  In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Pollard,  that  ex- 
pert investigator,  is  commanded  to  examine  the 
duchess'  women,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
she  did  of  late  burn  any  letters  or  writings.  The 
council  in  London  presently  rejoined  that  they 
had  "  travailed  another  whole  day  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  duchess,"  who  made  herself  so  clear 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  abomination  between 
the  queen  and  Dei-eham,  that  she  would  confess 
no  mistrust  or  sus})icion  of  their  love  or  unseemly 
familiarity;  and  as  to  the  coffers,  she  said  she  in- 
tended only  to  see  what  was  in  them,  and  finding 
anything  material  (which  she  said  she  did  not), 
to  send  the  same  to  the  king's  majesty.  They  go 
on  to  say  that,  having  with  them  the  Lord  Chief- 
justice,  Mr.  Attorney,  and  Mr.  Pollard,  they  had 
all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  things  proved 
against  my  Lady  Norfolk  and  her  sou  Lord  Wil- 
liam, "  with  all  presumjitions  and  circumstances," 
will  extend  to  misprision  of  treason;  and  also  that 
the  Lady  William  Howai-d,  the  Lady  Bridge- 
water,  Alice  Wilkes,  Catherine  Tilney,  Damport, 
Walgi-ave,  Maliu  Tilney,  Mary  Lascelles,  Bul- 
mer,  Ashby,  Anne  Howard,  and  Margaret  Bur- 
net, be  in  the  same  case,  "  if  it  shall  please  his 
majesty  to  proceed  against  them."'' 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  these  proceedings 
there  was  an  anxiety  betrayed  as  to  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  accused.  Cranmer  and  his 
friends,  in  the  same  letter,  desire  to  know  how 
his  grace  would  have  my  Lady  of  Norfolk  and 
the  rest  used,  and  also  whether  they  should  com- 
mit the  Lord  William  and  his  wife;  "and  how 
their  things  shall  be  used,  Avhich  shall,  by  this 
offence,  be  all  confiscate  to  his  majesty,  as  in  case 
of  treason,  and  also  the  profit  of  their  lands  for 
the  term  of  their  lives,  their  bodies  being  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment;  the  example 
whereof  would  be  very  iiotahle  if  his  majesty  would 
proceed  against  them  cdir  On  the  morrow  tliey 
proposed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  lord  privy- 
seal,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  there  to  examine 
the  duchess'  daughter,  Lady  Bridgewater,  who 
would  be  brought  thither  secretly;  and  they 
hoped,  "  with  travail  and  labour,  to  find  out  the 
bottom  of  the  plot,  according  to  their  bounden 
duties."  In  a  frightful  postscript  they  say  that 
they  think  they  have  already  all  that  can  be  got 
out  of  Dereham,  who,  by  no  force,  can  be  made 
to  confess  more;  and,  therefore,  they  would  be 
glad  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  toucliing  the 
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execution  of  him  aud  Culpepper.  Tliey  were  not 
kejit  long  waiting  for  their  instructions.  They 
were  ordered  to  commit  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  Lord  William  Howaixl  and  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Bridgewater,  and  all  others  noted  in  their 
letters,  to  the  Towei',  and  to  send  forthwith  "some 
substantial  personages"  to  take  charge  of  their 
houses,  and  to  see  their  goods  put  into  safe  cus- 
tody for  his  majesty's  behoof;  in  which  j)articu- 
lar  jmrt,  his  majesty  joining  with  their  opinions, 
thinJceih  that  the  example  will  be  very  notable. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  matter  came  first  to  light 
by  Mary  Lascelles,  the  servant-girl,  and  as  Mary 
Lascelles  had  refused  the  queen's  service,'  and 
had  seemed  to  be  sorry  and  lament  that  the  king 
had  married  Catherine  Howard,  his  majesty 
thought  it  best  to  spare  the  said  Mary  without 
troubling  or  committing  her;  thinking,  also,  that 
this  may  be  a  means  to  give  courage  and  boldness 
to  others  to  reveal  things  in  like  cases."  Touching 
Culpepjjer  and  Dereham,  they  were  commanded 
to  proceed  to  their  execution,  after  convenient 
warning,  that  they  might  prejmre  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls.  On  the  lOth  of  December 
Dereham  and  Cul^jcpper  were  drawn  to  Tyburn, 
where  Dereham  was  hanged  and  quartered,  and 
Culpepper  beheaded.  By  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Lord  William 
Howard,  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  relations 
and  servants,  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  which 
was  so  full  already  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  finding  room  for  them.'^  By  his  majesty's 
orders,  Mary  Lascelles  was  clearly  left  out  of  the 
indictment,  his  majesty  considering  if  she  should 
be  iiidicted  with  the  rest  how  slanderous  it  should 
he  to  her!  The  council  in  London  "  travailed  " 
very  diligently  in  forcing  confessions  from  the 
Lady  Bridgewater,  Alice  Wilkes,  and  Bulmer; 
"  but  as  for  Bridgewater,"  they  write, "  she  show- 
eth  herself  her  mother's  daughter — that  is,  one 
that  will  by  no  means  confess  anything." 

The  council  in  London  were  startled  at  this 
moment  b}^  the  loud  expressions  of  public  ojjinion 
in  France,  and  proposed  that  his  majesty  should 
permit  some  explanation  in  order  to  stop  men's 
tongues.  At  the  .same  moment,  while  the  fate  of 
Catherine  Howard  was  undecided,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  losing  no  time,  jaroposed  to  Henry  that 
he  should  take  back  to  wife  his  sister  Anne ! 
Ambassadors  arrived  in  England  with  letters 
from  Oslynger,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cleves,  to 
Cranmer  and  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.^  Cran- 


'  Queiy— Had  uot  tliis  Mary  Lascelles  been  refused  a  service 
hy  tJie  queen? 

'^  Oil  the  11th  of  December,  two  days  after  her  committal  to 
the  Tower,  Cranmer,  Audley,  Suffolk,  Gardiner,  and  the  rest  of 
the  council  in  London,  inform  the  king  that  they  have  again 
be3u„"  travailing"  with  the  duchess,  "both  to  make  her  con- 
fess the  tilings  testified  against  her,  and  also  to  cough  out  the 
rest,  aot  yet  discovered,  if  any  such  dregs  remain  among  them." 


mer,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  of  the  heinous  offence  of  aiding  in 
giving  the  king  back  an  unpleasant  helpmate, 
wrote  a  base,  flattering  letter  to  his  royal  master, 
and  refused  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
Cleves  ambassadors,  "  unless  it  please  the  king's 
majesty  to  command  him."  Of  course  nothing 
came  of  this  delicate  embassy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cleves  was  again  obliged  to  consent  that  Anne 
should  be  called  the  sister,  not  the  wife  of  his 
majesty  of  England.* 

The  atlair  of  Catherine  Howard,  which  had 
brought  the  ambassador  of  Cleves  into  England, 
now  proceeded  rapidly,  and  with  a  baseness  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned  which  almost  staggers 
belief.^  No  man  had  the  spirit  to  recommend  a 
more  legal  way  of  proceeding;  none  durst  open 
their  lips  in  favour  of  any  of  the  accused ;  the  near- 
est of  blood  to  them  sought  favour  with  the  court 
by  crying  for  their  condemnation.  No  humilia- 
tion was  too  vile  for  the  loftiest  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  A  day  or  two  after  their  committal  to  the 
Tower,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king, 
telling  him  that  he  had  learned  that  his  ungra- 
cious mother-in-law,  his  unhappy  brother  and 
wife,  and  his  lewd  sister  of  Bridgewater,  are  in 
the  Tower,  which,  he  says,  from  his  long  experi- 
ence of  his  majesty's  equity  and  justice,  he  feels 
sure  is  not  done  but  for  false  and  traitorous  pro- 
ceedings. This  mighty  lord  had  urged  on  the 
ruin  of  his  niece  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  presided 
at  her  tiial;  but  Anne  and  he  were  enemies,  and 
opposed  in  matters  of  religion ;  whereas,  in  the 
present  case,  there  was  no  enmity  and  no  con- 
flicting views  as  to  dogmas  of  faith.  He,  how- 
ever, condemned  his  other  niece,  Catherine  How- 
ard, just  as  he  had  condemned  Anne;  and  he 
lamented  very  pathetically,  "  the  most  abominable 
deeds  done  by  two  of  his  nieces  against  his  high- 
ness," which,  he  adds,  hath  brought  him  into  the 
greatest  perplexity  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  in; 
fearing  that  his  majesty,  having  so  often  and  by 
so  many  of  his  kin,  been  thus  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously handled,  might  not  only  conceive  a  dis- 
pleasure in  his  heart  against  him,  and  all  others 
of  that  kin,  but  also,  in  manner,  abhor  to  hear 
speak  of  any  of  the  name.  "  Wherefore,"  con- 
tinues this  noble  Howard,  "  my  most  gi-acious 
sovereign  lord !  prostrate  at  your  feet,  most  hum- 
bly I  beseech  your  majesty  to  call  to  your  re- 
membrance that  a  great  part  of  this  matter  is 
come  to  light  by  my  declaration  to  your  majesty, 


They  seem  scarcely  to  have  allowed  the  infirm  old  woman  a 
moment's  rest.  Such  was  tlie  treatment  that  Henry  reserved 
for  the  widow  of  the  hero  of  Flodden  Field  ! 

3  State  Papers.  <  Ibiil. 
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according  to  my  Loumlen  duty,  of  the  words 
.spoken  to  me  by  my  mother-iii-law,  when  your 
highness  sent  me  to  Lambeth  to  search  Dere- 
ham's coffers,  without  the  which,  I  think,  she  had 
not  been  fui-ther  examined,  nor,  consequently, 
her  ungracious  children." 

Meanwhile  they  still  "  travailed "  to  force  con- 
fessions from  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and  to 
make  them  reveal  their  hidden  treasures.  On  the 
21st  of  December,  Southampton  and  Wriothes- 
ley  infoi-meJ  their  assured,  loving  friend,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  that  they  had  been  with  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  whom  they  found  "  on  her 
bed,  as  it  appeared  very  sickly."  They  had 
pressed  her  hard,  and  had  also  promised  her 
pardon  of  her  life  if  she  would  make  them  "  her 
ghostly  fathers,"  and  confess  the  intimacy  before 
marriage  between  the  queen  and  Dereham  ;  but 
still  this  high-minded  woman,  sick  and  worn  as 
she  was,  resisted  alike  their  threats  and  their 
])romises.  Taking  God  to  witness,  she  protested 
"  that  she  had  never  thought  them  (Catherine 
and  Dereham)  to  be  of  that  abominable  sort ; 
nevertheless  she  would  not  deny  that  she  had 
perceived  a  light  love  and  favour  to  be  between 
them,  more  than  between  indifferent  persons;  and 
that  she  had  heard  that  Dereham  would  sundry 
times  give  Cathei'ine  money,  which  she  thought 
]>roceeded  upon  the  affection  that  groweth  of 
kindi'sd,  the  same  Dereham  being  her  kinsman." 
According  to  her  examiners,  she  avowed  that  it 
was  very  sinful  in  her  not  to  tell  his  majesty  this 
before  his  marriage.  "  After  we  had  done  this 
degree,"  they  continue,  wnth  all  the  coolness  of 
practised  hands,  "we  went  to  the  second,  that 
is,  for  her  hidden  money,  jslate,  or  jewels ;  and, 
without  any  denial,  she  confessed  that  she  had 
hidden,  in  another  place  in  her  house,  £700  or 
£800,  giving  us  such  tokens  as  w^e  might  easily 
find  it,  which  I,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Bristow,  this 
morning  found,  being  £S00,  and  have  safe  be- 
stowed it  at  Westminster."'  In  the  end  these 
active  agents  told  the  old  lady  that  her  life  would 
be  spared  ;  upon  which  she  hoped  that  his  majesty 
would  give  her  something  to  live  upon,  and  not 
take  away  her  house  at  Lambeth,  for  she  had 
not  long  to  live.  Lord  William  Howard  was 
also  "  wonderfully  troubled  and  out  of  all  quiet;" 
and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had  been  tra- 
^-ailing  with  his  menial  servants,  and  w-ere  about 


'  It  is  qiiite  clear  that  the  court  was  greatly  in  need  of  these 
gleanings  of  violence  and  iniciuity.  In  the  same  letter  is  the 
foUowing  passage :—"  Furthermore  there  Is  now  at  Westminster, 
."iOOO  marks  in  money,  and  £1000  worth  of  plate,  which  came 
from  Lambeth  (the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house).  I,  Thomas 
AVriothesley,  would  beseech  the  king's  majesty  that  it'might  be 
fieUvered  to  some  such  hands  as  Ms  majesty  will  appoint,  or 
brought  imto  him  to  Greenwich.  Melhinls  I  shoxdd  sleep  the 
Ouur  an  it  were  once  delivered,"— State  Papers. 


sepai'ating  him  from  liis  -wife,  not  considering  it 
expedient  to  arraign  them  together,  so  as  to 
bring  man  and  w'ife  to  the  bar  in  company.  Two 
days  after,  the  Lord  William  Howard,  his  wife, 
Malin  Tilney,  Elizabeth  Tilney,  and  three  other 
women,  among  whom  was  Margaret  Burnet,  a 
butter  wife,  and  Bulmer,  Ashby,  and  Damport, 
men-servants  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  were 
tried  separately,^  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of 
treason,  before  a  trembling  jury,  the  duchess  her- 
self being  omitted,  for  good  reasons.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  council  in  London,^  Lord 
William  pleaded  not  guilty;  but  seeing  that  this 
course  would  not  .serve  him,  he  confessed  to  the 
indictment,  or  threw  himself  upon  the  king's 
mercy.  The  result  of  what  they,  the  council, 
called  their  "day's  work,"  was  to  condemn  all  the 
prisoners  to  perjietual  imprisonment,  forfeiture 
of  goods,  and  sequestration  of  their  estates  dur- 
ing their  lives;  and  yet  nothing  w-as  even  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  against  them  except  that 
they  had  been  privj  to  the  loves  of  Catherine 
Howard  and  Dereham  previous  to  the  marriage. 

,  -  n         We   here  lose  the  sure   sfuides 
A.D.  lo42.        ,  .  ,  ,         ^  .  °    . 

which  we  have  been  tor  some  time 

following  through  obscure  paths  that  were  closed 
to  former  historians.^  It  appears  that  men  had 
been  long  aware  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Catherine  Howai'd  would  satisfy  the  king,  and 
that  the  promise  of  life,  conveyed  to  her  by  Cran- 
mer  from  his  majesty,  would  not  be  allow^ed  the 
weight  of  a  feather.  A  new  parliament  was 
summoned;  and  on  the  16th  of  January  the 
lords  and  commons,  by  petition,  implored  bis 
gracious  majesty  that  he  w^ould  not  vex  himself 
wdth  the  queen's  misconduct,  but  allow  the  two 
houses  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  which  he 
might  give  his  assent  by  letters-patent,  without 
suffering  the  pain  of  hearing  them  rehearse  the 
offences  of  his  w"ife.  The  king  was  pleased  to 
grant  this,  their  humble  petition,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  making  his  griefs  their  own.  The 
bill  was  carried  through  the  lords  in  three,  and 
through  the  commons  in  two  days ;  and  on  Sa- 
turday, the  11th  of  February,  the  Chancellor 
Audley  produced  the  bill  in  the  lords,  signed  by 
the  king,  and  with  the  great  seal  apjjended  to  it; 
and  then,  all  the  lords  being  in  then*  robes,  and 
the  commons  being  summoned,  the  act  was  read, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  paper,  j^urporting  to  be 
the  queen's  confession.     In  this  papjer,  which  ap- 


-  They  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  separate  parties  of  twos  or 
threes.  Lord  William,  for  example,  was  brought  to  the  bar 
with  Damport,  and  not  with  liis  own  wife. 

'  This  letter  relating  the  trial  is  signed  by  Suffolk,  Scuthan^T) 
ton.  Susses,  Hertford,  Gage,  Wriothesley,  and  Rich,  but  bears 
the  signature  neither  of  Cranmer  nor  of  Gardiner. 

*  In  the  volume  of  the  State  Papers,  fi-om  which  the  prec»^- 
ing  particulars  are  derived,  there  is  a  great  gap  from  the  22ii  of 
December,  1541,  to  the  1st  of  May,  154'J. 
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pears  to  have  been  studiously  -witlilield  till  the 
last  moment,  the  unfortunate  Catherine  was  made 
to  acknowledge  that  she  had  offended  against 
God,  the  king,  and  the  nation  ;  to  express  a  hope 
that  her  sins  would  not  be  visited  on  the  head  of 
her  brothers  and  her  family ;  and  to  implore  as 
a  last  grace,  permission  to  divide  part  of  her 
clothes  among  her  faithful  female  servants.  A 
confession  like  this  was  very  vague ;  and,  sup- 
])0.sing  it  to  have  been  really  and  sincerely  made 
by  the  victim,  it  might,  after  all,  only  refer  to 
offences  before  the  marriage.  Lady  Eochford 
was  attainted  by  parliament  at  the  same  time ; 
and  two  days  after,  both  ladies  were  beheaded 
witliin  the  walls  of  the  Tower.  Upon  the  scaf- 
fold Catherine  confessed  that  she  had  once  led  a 
sinful  life,  but  protested,  by  her  hope  of  salta- 
tion, that  she  had  never  been  untrue  to  the  king 
since  she  had  been  his  wife.  The  Lady  Eoch- 
ford also  died  very  penitent  and  meek,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  made  a  blessed  end. 

The  Protestants  were  as  ready  to  believe  in 
the  guilt  of  the  Papist  Catherine  Howard,  as  the 
Pajiists  had  been  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  the 
Protestant  Anne  Boleyn.  Since  the  triumph  and 
firm  establishment  of  the  Eeformed  doctrines, 
sympathy  and  admiration  have  been  incessantly 
demanded  for  tlie  unfortunate  mother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  no  Protestant  tears  have  been 
shed  for  the  still  more  hapless  Catherine  Howard. 
Yet  an  attentive  examination  of  documents,  con- 
temporary histories,  and  traditions,  will  convince 
every  impartial  mind  that  the  frailties  and  guilt 
of  Catherine  were  no  more  substantiated  and 
pi'oved  than  were  the  guilt  and  frailties  of  Anne, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  both  ladies,  Henry  and 
his  judges  bade  defiance  to  all  law  and  justice. 
A  living  and  distinguished  Eoman  Catholic  his- 
torian turns  Anne  Boleyn  into  a  wanton,  and 
Catherine  into  an  innocent  martyr.  Alas !  for 
the  slow  progress  of  truth  and  impartiality ! 
Are  these,  and  other  historical  subjects  of  still 
greater  weight,  always  to  be  treated  of  with  the 
same  angry  ]3assions  and  the  same  wilful  blind- 
ness to  evidence?  Is  prejudice  to  hold  for  ever 
the  scales?  Must  every  history  continue  to  be 
one-sided  ? 

It  was  enacted  in  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Catherine  Howard,  that  every  woman  about  to 
be  married  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, should,  if  she  were  not  a  virgin,  disclose 
that  fact  beforehand,  vuider  penalty  of  treason  ; 
that  all  other  persons  cognizant  of  it,  and  not 
divulging  it  in  the  proper  quarter,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  misprision  of  treason  ;  and 
that  the  queen  that  should  move  any  person  to 
commit  adultery  with  her  should  suffer  as  a 
traitor. 

As  Henry  might  deny  the  virtue  of  the  chast- 
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est  maid,  if  he  became  tired  of  her,  and  as  he  had 
provided  a  law  to  put  her  to  death,  people,  who 
could  joke  in  the  midst  of  these  deeds  of  blood, 
said  that  nobody  ought  to  marry  him  but  a  widow. 
But  for  nearly  eighteen  months  the  king  seemed 
to  think  of  marrying  no  one — devoting  his  time 
and  attention  to  divinity  and  politics.  Although 
he  adhered  with  wonderful  firmness  to  transub- 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  his  mind  was  not  made  up  as 
to  various  fractional  parts  which  he  had  actually 
adopted  of  the  Eeformation  ;  and  while  he  vehe- 
mently condemned  the  vacillation  of  his  subjects 
in  matters  of  faith,  lie  was  himself  wavering  on 
these  particular  points. 

As  early  as  1536,  certain  articles  were  set  forth 
by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for 
their  title,  "Articles  devised  by  the  King's  High- 
ness' Majesty  to  stablish  Christian  Quietness." 
In  1537,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  English,  there  appeared  the  "  Institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,"  or  the  "  Bishops'  Book," 
as  it  was  called,  after  its  authors,  who  had  worked 
under  the  eye  of  his  majesty.  In  1543,  Henry 
ordered  the  publication  of  another  work,  entitled 
"  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man."  This  book,  which  was  called 
the  "  King's  Book,"  differed  materially  from  the 
"  Bishop's  Book,"  which  only  six  years  before 
had  been  given  to  the  world  as  an  unchangeable 
standard  of  faith  and  practice ;  thus  affording  a 
glaring  proof  that  the  king's  own  mind  was  not 
settled.  The  "King's  Book"  did  not  lean  so 
much  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation 
as  the  "Bishops'  Book."  It  established  that,  for 
those  "  whose  office  it  was  to  teach  others,  the 
reading  and  studying  of  Holy  Scri^^ture  was  not 
only  convenient,  but  also  necessary;  but  for 
the  other  part  of  the  church,  ordained  to  be 
taught,  it  ought  to  be  deemed,  certainly,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  not 
so  necessary  for  all  those." '  And  soon  after,  it 
was  enacted  in  parliament,  that  the  Bible  should 
not  be  read  in  public;  that  it  should  not  be  read 
aloud  in  any  private  families  except  such  as  were 
of  noble  or  gentle  degree ;  that  it  should  not  be 
read  privately  to  one's  .self  except  by  men  who 
were  householders,  and  by  females  who  were 
well  born.  By  any  other  women,  or  any  artifi- 
cer, apprentice,  journeyman,  sei'vant,  or  lalwurer, 
the  02:)ening  of  the  book  was  unlawful,  and  an 
offence  to  be  jjunished  by  one  month's  imprison- 
ment !  Cranmer  and  all  the  bishops,  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants,  or  half-and-half,  concurred 
in  these  regulations,  and  parliament  authorized 
the  king  to  make  whatever  alterations  he  might 
deem  projier.  The  fury  of  persecution  was,  how- 
ever,   now  somewhat  allayed.      Probably  from 

'  Preface  to  the  book  itself. 
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seeing  the  indiscrimiuate  executions  done  upon 
the  two  sects,  the  Pai)ists  thought  it  unwise  to 
inform  against  the  Protestants,  tlie  Protestants 
deemed  it  prudent  to  be  silent  as  to  the  Papists 
with  their  breaches  of  the  oath  of  supremacy; 
and,  during  the  four  years  which  closed  this 
reign,  it  is  siid  that  only  twenty-four  persons 
w^ere  put  to  death  for  religion — foui-teen  of  them 
being  Protestants,  who  were  burned;  ten  Papists, 
and  recusants  on  the  subject  of  the  supremacy, 
who  were  hanged.' 

In  polities  Henry  was  scai'cely  more  moderate 
than  in  religion.  The  wisest  of  his  measures 
had  been  adopted  as  early  as  1536,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  the  whole  of  Wales  should  be  united 
with  the  realm  of  England,  and  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  Up  to  this  period  the  princi- 
pality had  been  in  an  anomalous  state,  from 
which,  without  any  particular  benefits  to  the 
Welsh  people,  there  flowed  many  serious  evils  to 
the  English.  It  had  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  -was  govei-ned  by  English  laws,  and 
the  other  subdivided  into  feuds  or  independent 
lordshi2is,  which  acknowledged  no  laws  or  cus- 
toms save  their  own,  and  were  amenable  only  to 
their  several  feudal  chiefs.  Hence  it  happened 
that  all  criminals  who  could  escape  across  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  might  procure,  by  favour  or  pvirchase, 
the  protection  of  some  petty  sovereignty,  and  bid 
defiance  to  English  law.  The  little  lordships — 
141  in  number^were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  one  another,  like  the  baronies  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  now,  of  course,  provided  that 
no  lord  should  have  the  power  of  protecting  or 
pardoning  any  criminal ;  and  it  was  also  estab- 
lished that  the  Welsh  shires,  with  one  borough 
in  each,  should  I'eturn  members  to  the  English 
parliament.  The  most  important  of  the  regula- 
tions made  for  Wales  were  extended  to  the  inde- 
pendent county-palatine  of  Chester,  which  had, 
up  to  this  time,  been  another  anomaly  in  the  poli- 
tical system. 

The  transactions  in  Ireland,  which  have  been 
recently  illustrated  by  a  mass  of  the  most  curious 
and  minute  information,^  would  form  a  large 
chapter  of  themselves,  but  we  can  only  touch 
briefly  on  the  chief  events.  Soon  after  the  recall  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (in  1522),  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
wasinvested,forthethirdtirae,  with  the  high  office 
of  lord-deputy.  The  factions  of  her  great  lords 
were  the  curse  of  Ireland,  keeping  her  disunited, 
weak,  and  poor.  The  Butlers,  under  their  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  or  Ossory,  had  entertained 
for  ages  an  inveterate  feud  with  the  Fitzgeralds, 
of  whom  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  chief.     Their 

'  Stryije,  Memoir  of  Cranmer;   Blunt,  Hist  Reform. 

-  Published  by  the  Record  Commission.  It  fills  vols.  ii.  and 
iii.  of  the  important  State  Papers,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
referred,  and  which,  indeed,  have  been  o\irmost  valuable  guides 
through  this  reign. 


comjjlaints  induced  the  suspicious  Henry  to  recall 
the  lord-deputy  to  England,  and  commit  him  to 
the  Tower  on  the  usual  charge  of  treason.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  in  the  Tower  before, 
and  had  then  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
block.  On  his  present  departure  from  Ireland 
(in  1533),  the  chief  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgei-ald,  a  brave 
and  generous  young  man  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  who  was  soon  deceived  by  a  report,  pur- 
posely circulated,  that  his  father  had  now  been 
beheaded  in  reality.  He  flew  to  arms,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  King  of  England.  He  had  then 
five  uncles,  brothers  to  his  father,  three  of  whom, 
at  first,  dissuaded  him  from  these  extreme  pro- 
ceedings; but  the  passion  of  vengeance  excluded 
reason,  and  at  length  they  associated  themselves 
with  their  nephew  Thomas,  and  were  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  ruin.  At  first  many  of  the 
Irish  flocked  to  their  standard,  and  the  minstrels, 
in  wild  strains,  sang  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge, 
and  inflamed  them  to  fury.  They  surj^rised  Al- 
len, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  accusers  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  they  murdered  him  in  presence  of  the  earl's 
son  and  brothers.  They  sent  an  agent  to  the 
Empei'or  Charles,  then  irritated  by  the  recent  di- 
vorcing of  his  aunt  Catherine ;  and  they  opened 
communications  with  Rome,  ofi"ering,  upon  con- 
ditions, to  prevent  Henry,  or  any  of  the  English, 
from  carrying  their  church  reforms  into  Ireland. 
But  they  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  entertained  different  notions ;  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  po-wer  of  the  rival  faction  of 
the  Butlers,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat,  in 
want  and  disorder,  into  the  wilds  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  "  The  poor  earl  (the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower),  already  afflicted  with  a  palsy,  was  so 
stricken  to  the  heart  with  the  news  of  this  tu- 
mult, that  he  survived  but  a  few  days  the  know- 
ledge of  his  unhappiness."'  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington,  the  newly-appointed  lord-deput}',  took 
the  field  with  a  numerous  army  of  regular 
troops;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  Lord 
Leonard  Gray,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
aiTived  in  Ireland,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  other  forces,  which  went  in  pm-suit  of  Lord 
Thomas.  This  Lord  Leonard  bribed  some  of  the 
rebels,  who  agi-eed  to  betray  their  leader.  As 
Henry  sent  little  or  no  money  to  his  troops, 
they  lived  at  large  upon  the  unhappy  counti-y, 
plundering  first,  and  burning  and  destroying 
afterwards,  wherever  they  went.  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  was  soon  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
he  oftered  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  appears 
pretty  certain  that  Gray  ])romised  him  a  full  i)ar- 
don,  for  he  voluntarily  sui-rendered,  and  was  not 
taken  in  arms :  but  Skeffiugton  gave  a  diff"erent 
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account  of  the  matter.  He  told  the  king  that 
O'Connor  "came  in  and  yielded  himself;"  and 
that  tlie  "traitor  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  with  divers 
others  his  accomplices,  considering  that  he  could 
not  be  succoured  by  the  said  O'Connor,  and  that 
his  band  and  strength  were  by  policy  allured  from 
him,  had  in  like  manner  submitted  and  yielded 
himself  to  his  highness'  mercy  and  pity,  without 
condition  either  of  pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods, 
but  wholly  submitting  himself  to  his  grace ;  so 
that  his  desire  was,  now  that  he  was  brought  to 
uttermost  extremity,  to  be  conducted  to  his  high- 
ness by  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray." '  O'Connor  had 
been  too  wise  to  surrender  in  person — he  only  de- 
livered certain  hostages  as  security  for  his  good 
behaviour;  but  Fitzgerald  was  forthwith  car- 
ried over  to  England  by  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Gray  soon  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  where  he  was  named  marshal, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
One  of  his  main  objects  was  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  five  uncles  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
who  were  still  at  large.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  following  year  (1536),  the  council 
of  Ireland,  with  gi^eat  glee,  informed  Cromwell 
that  "  the  five  brethren"  had  been  apprehended 
by  the  Lord  Leonard,  the  chief -justice,  and 
others.  They  did  well  to  avoid  particulars  ;  ,f or, 
by  Avhat  they  termed,  "  the  politic  and  secret 
managing  of  this  matter,"  was  to  be  understood, 
that  Lord  Leonard  Gray  and  the  others  had  trea- 
cherously seized  the  five  Fitzgeralds  at  a  banquet! 
After  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  they 
were  all  beheaded,  with  their  nephew,  the  young 
earl,  in  the  mouth  of  February,  1537.  Their  be- 
trayer, Gray,  though,  as  a  reward,  he  was  j^ro- 
moted  to  be  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy,  did  not 
long  survive  them :  on  charges  and  suspicions  he 
was  committed  to  one  of  the  cells  they  had  oc- 
cupied, and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1541,  he  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor  on  Tower-hill.^ 

Of  the  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  there  remained  but  one,  a  boy  tAvelve 
years  old,  named  Gerald,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Lord  Thomas.  According  to  one  account,  he 
was  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards escaped  from  that  state  prison.  There  is, 
however,  a  better  ground  for  believing  that  the 
3'oung  Fitzgerald  was  never  brought  to  the  Tower 
at  all,  but  was  secretly  carried  out  of  Ireland  into 
France  by  a  sea-captain  or  merchant  who  chanced 
"to  be  with  his  shijj  on  merchandise  in  Ireland," 
where  certain  monks  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  noble  boy.'  The  remainder  of  his  history 
is  as  authentic  as  it  is  romantic.  Driven  from 
France  at  the  desire  of  Henry,  who  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  treaty,  by  which  neither 
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power  should  give  refuge  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  the  boy  sought  an  asylum  in  Flanders. 
There  he  soon  found  himself  in  no  less  danger 
than  before  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Italy,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,  Reginald 
Pole,  who  received  and  maintained  him  very 
nobly.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  by  means 
of  the  same  protector,  he  was  restored  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his 
ancestors  the  Earls  of  Kildare. 

The  Fitzgeralds  had  derived  a  large  portion  of 
that  power  with  which  they  made  themselves 
for.niidable  to  the  English  government  by  declar- 
ing themselves  the  champions  of  the  old  religion. 
Upon  their  arrest,  Cromer,  Archbishoj)  of  Ar- 
magh, prolonged  the  opposition  to  Henry  on  the 
same  gi-ounds,  being  generally  supported  by  the 
native  Irish,  who  had  no  hope  whatever  of  shar- 
ing in  the  spoils  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
and  as  generally  opposed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  no- 
bility, who  had  good  expectations  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  processes  of  suppression  and 
confiscation.  If  matters  had  been  carried  with 
a  high  hand  in  England,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  government  was  not  very  observant  of  con- 
stitutional right  in  Ireland.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  clergy  was  excluded  fiom  the  Irish  par- 
liament, in  which  they  had  hitherto  voted  by  their 
proctors ;  and  then  statutes  were  passed,  abolish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  pope  for  ever,  declaring 
Henry  supreme  head  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
giving  to  him  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  and  all 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Fierce 
personal  quarrels  raged  incessantly  among  the 
men  intrusted  with  the  government ;  all  the  func- 
tionaries had  their  feuds  and  difierences,  arising 
out  of  conflicting  religious  beliefs,  and  still  more 
out  of  jealousy  as  to  the  apportioning  of  the  con- 
fiscated lands;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  nearly  every  one  of  them  to  play  the 
informer  at  the  English  court  for  the  destruction 
of  his  associates.  They  could  never  agree  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  native  Irish, 
though  the  notion  more  generally  adopted  was, 
that  they  were  to  be  treated  without  mercy ;  for 
we  find  continual  complaints  of  there  being  over- 
much favour  shown  to  the  Irishry.  O'Connor 
was  soon  again  in  arms  ;  and  a  still  more  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English,  or  to  the  new  sys- 
tem of  cluirch  government,  rose  up  in  the  person 
of  O'Neil,  the  great  chieftain  of  the  north.  The 
royal  troops,  and  the  Irish  kerns  acting  with 
them,  fell  upon  O'Neil's  country,  and  plundered 
and  burned  it  for  six  whole  days.  The  plunder- 
ing evidently  retarded  the  operations  of  the  wai-, 
which  was  allowed  to  linger  on  for  nearly  three 
years;  nor  was  the  pacification  of  the  country 
promoted  by  a  constant  breach  of  faith  on  the 
jsart  of  the  government. 
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The  foreign  enemies  of  Henry  were  not  slow 
in  perceiving  his  weak  point.  The  Scots  occa- 
siouallv  snccourecl  the  Irish  insurgents  ;  and  the 
king  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by 
reports  of  armaments  from  Spain  or  France  being 
in  Bautry  Bay.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
English  would  have  all  the  plundering  and  burn- 
ing to  themselves;  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  they 
were  often  the  victims  of  the  same  practices.     In 

1540,  soon  after  the  recall  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray, 
O'Connor  invaded  Kildare,  burning  every  village 
and  town  that  he  could  take ;  O'Neil  fell  upon 
Dundalk ;  M'Mordo  and  the  OTholes  moved  on 
another  line;  and  the  English  pale  was  visited  in 
its  whole  length  by  fire  and  sword.  But  in  the 
end  of  the  year  O'Connor  submitted,  upon  pro- 
mise of  being  made  a  baron,  and  after  a  san- 
guinary victory  gained  over  the  kerns,  a  certain 
degree  of  tranquillity  was  restoi-ed. 

Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  but  a  lordship  ;  in 

1541,  Henry  resolved  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom.     At  the  same  time  he  adopted  the 


policy  of  attaching  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  chiefs,  and  also  such  of  the  great 
Anglo- Irish  proprietors  as  had  not  already  beeii 
ennobled,  by  admitting  them  to  the  honours  of 
the  peerage.  The  allurement  thus  held  out  was 
run  after  with  wonderful  eagerness  by  both. 
The  De  Burghs,  the  O'Briens,  the  O'Neils,  the 
O'Tholes,  the  Cavanahs,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  independence  for 
the  title  and  privileges  of  peers.  They  con- 
sented to  hold  their  lands  of  the  ci'own  by  the 
tenure  of  military  service ;  they  swore  fealty  to 
Henry,  and  they  accepted  from  him  houses  in 
Dublin,  which  they  were  to  inhabit  when  sum- 
moned as  peers  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Thus 
LTUiac  de  Burgh  became  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
Murrock  O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  the 
formidable  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  all  these 
and  other  measures  there  was  considerable  pru- 
dence and  ability,  and  the  eiFect  of  Henry's  gene- 
ral policy  was  greatly  to  extend  the  English 
power  in  Ireland.' 
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HENRY    VIII. ACCESSIOX,  A.D.  1509 — DEATH,  A.D.    1547. 

.yfairs  of  Scotland— Earl  of  Surrey's  invasiou  of  Scotland— Return  of  the  Duke  of  Albany— He  unsuccessfully  in- 
vades England — James  V.,  a  minor,  proclaimed  king — Rash  proceedings  of  his  mother  Margaret — She  is  de- 
prived of  her  authority — .James  V.  escapes  from  the  control  of  the  Douglases — He  defends  the  cause  of  the 
Romish  church — His  marriages — His  severe  proceedings  against  the  Reformers — Henry  Vlll.  seeks  an  inter- 
view with  James  V. — A  Scottish  army  mustered  to  invade  England — Its  shameful  rout  at  Solway  Moss — 
Death  of  James  V. — Design  of  Henry  VIII.  to  reduce  Scotland  and  England  into  one  monarchy— He  liberates 
the  Scottish  nobles  his  prisoners — Cardinal  Beaton's  attempts  to  obtain  the  regency  of  Scotland — Henry's  rash 
proceedings  alarm  the  Scots — INIarriage  resolved  between  Prince  Edward  of  England  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland — Beaton  recovers  his  ascendency — He  is  reconciled  with  the  Regent  Arran — They  unite  against 
Henry  and  the  Reformation — Aid  arrives  to  the  Scots  from  France — Fresh  rupture  between  England  and 
Scotland — Henry's  reconciliation  with  Charles  V. — He  marries  Catherine  Parr — Invades  France — Besieges 
and  tal<es  Boulogne — Abortive  close  of  the  invasion — Invasion  of  Scotland  by  sea — The  English  land  at  Leitli 
— They  burn  Edinburgh — Defeat  of  the  English  at  Ancrum  Moor — The  French  attempt  to  gain  the  mastery 
at  sea — Their  naval  proceedings — Their  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  the  Isle  of  Wight — Henry's  povert}^ — l[is 
illegal  acts  to  obtain  money — His  intrigues  with  Scottish  traitors— He  attempts  to  procure  the  assassination 
of  Cardinal  Beaton— Singular  correspondence  for  that  purpose — Scotland  again  invaded— Havoc  ^vrought  by 
the  invaders — Account  of  George  Wishart — His  labours  in  Scotland  as  a  Reformer — His  martyrdom — Beaton 
fortifies  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews — He  is  assassinated — Growing  infirmities  of  Henry — His  theological  debates 
with  his  queen — Rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Hertford  and  Xorfolk — The  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrested — His 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  tried  for  treason — Tampering  with  the  witnesses  against  him — Surrey  executed — The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  tried  and  condemned — Last  illness  of  Henry  VIII. — His  death — Fortunate  escape  of  Norfolk 
from  execution. 


E  left  the  afiairs  of  Scotland  in 
a  most  embarrassed  state,  at 
the  second  depai-tui'e  of  the  Re- 
gent Albany  for  France,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1522.  Henry,  who  had 
pretended  that  the  sole  cause  of 
his  hostility  was  the  presence  of  that  prince,  on 
the  retii-ement  of  Albany,  sent  Clarenceux  to  de- 


clare, in  a  solemn  manner,  that  he  held  the  war 
to  be  unnatiu-al,  and  that  he  was  most  desirous 
of  living  in  peace  with  his  dear  nephew  James. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  his  troops,  collected 
in  the  east  marches,  ravaged  and  burned  the 
greater  part  of  Teviotdale;  and  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey (the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  later  times),  with. 
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10,000  men,  burst  into  the  Merse,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  him,  without  even  respect- 
ing the  beautiful  old  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  which 
he  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Lord  Dacre  continued 
his  ancient  practices;  and  whenever  there  was 
a  traitor  in  Scotland  he  was  ready  to  bribe  him. 
In  1523  Albany  returned  with  a  fleet  of  eighty- 
seven  small  vessels,  4000  foot  soldiers,  500  men- 
at  arms,  1000  hackbutters,  600  horse,  and  a  de- 
cent train  of  artillery,  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him  by  the  French.  He  found  his  former 
close  and  dear  ally  Margaret,  the  queen-dowager, 
who  had  taken  to  hei'self  another  lover,  deej) 
in  negotiations  with  Dacre  and  Surrey,  and 
sold  to  promote  the  English  iutei'ests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  nation 
and  her  son's  crown.  His  position  was  more 
than  ever  difficult;  the  Scots  were  jealous  of  the 
foreign  army  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and,  being  well  informed  of  what  was  passing  on 
the  Continent,  they  maintained  that  Albany 
wished  to  urge  them  into  a  war  with  England 
for  the  sole  object  of  obliging  France.  The  Scot- 
tish parliament,  however,  assembled,  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  a  muster  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, that  the  defeat  of  Flodden  might  be  avenged, 
and  reprisals  made  for  the  incursions  of  Shrews- 
bury, Surrey,  and  the  other  leaders,  who  had 
committed  such  havoc  on  the  Borders.  By  means 
of  money  Albany  won  over  some  of  the  most 
venal  of  the  nobles,  and  even  shook  the  English 
politics  of  the  queen-dowager,  who,  with  great 
delicacy,  informed  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  that,  unless 
her  brother  Henry  remitted  her  more  cash,  she 
might  possibly  join  the  French  interest,  and  co- 
operate with  Albany.  On  the  a])pointed  clay  the 
Scottish  army  appeared  in  array  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  Argyle,  the  Lord  Forbes,  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,and  other  great  lords,  were  absent — some 
openly  condemning  the  invasion  of  England, 
some  pretending  sickness.  Albany,  however, 
marched  to  the  Tweed  with  about  40,000  men; 
but  the  season  was  far  advanced — the  roads  were 
almost  impassable  for  his  artillery — the  Scots 
quaiTcUed  Avith  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  many 
of  their  chiefs  had  engaged  with  Surrey  and 
Dacre  to  check  the  regent's  progress.  When  they 
reached  the  wooden  bridge  of  Melrose,  a  large 
body  of  troops  refused  to  cross  the  Tweed;  and, 
soon  after,  the  divisions  which  had  passed  halted, 
wavered,  and  then,  in  spite  of  Albany's  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  re-crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scot- 
tish side.  The  regent  then  attempted  to  keep 
them  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  he 
laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle  with  his  foreign  troops 
and  artillery.  But  he  was  foiled  even  in  this 
paltry  enterprise;  and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
after  losing  some  300  Frenchmen  in  an  assault, 


he  was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat.'  On  liis  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  some  of  the  Scottish  peers 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  disgi-ace 
they  themselves  had  brought  about;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  Surrey  on  the  Bor- 
ders, and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  in- 
sisted on  his  instantly  dismissing  the  foreign 
auxiliaries.  Soon  after,  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
Albany,  in  disgust  and  despair,  returnetl  once 
more  to  France,  whence  he  marched  with  the 
French  king  into  Italy.  The  defeat  and  capture 
of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  comjaleted  the 
ruin  of  his  party  in  Scotland,  where  the  queen- 
dowager  once  more  mismanaged  affairs  for  a  short 
time.  Henry  had  opened  a  correspondence  with 
her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  been 
living  in  exile  on  the  Continent,  and  who,  upon 
certain  conditions,  engaged  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  English  in  his  native  country.  But  before 
this  project  could  be  carried  into  execution,  Mar- 
garet, assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Lennox, 
Crawford,  and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  her  son,  carried  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  caused  him  to  be  de- 
clared of  age,  and  to  be  proclaimed  king.  James 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  received  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  of  such  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral peers  as  had  espoused  his  mother's  party. 
The  whole  plan  was  transparent,  and  all  patriotic 
minds  dreaded  to  see  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom again  in  the  hands  of  so  capricious,  unwise, 
and  anti-national  a  person  as  Margaret.  James 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Dunbar, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  resisted  and  threw  ridicule  on 
the  notion  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  being  king;  for 
which  they  were  committed  to  prison.  Wolsey 
flattered  Beaton  with  the  hope  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  if  he  would  renounce  his  engagement  to  sup- 
port the  regency  established  by  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, and  become  the  tool  of  England ;  but  Bea- 
ton, with  all  his  faults,  had  a  high  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  he  rejected  these  proposals.  Henry 
cared  not  by  what  means  he  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency: giving  up  Angus,  who  was  now  residing 
at  his  coiirt,  he  determined  to  supjDort  this  jwe- 
cious  revolution,  by  which  Margaret  might  reign 
in  her  son's  name,  and  he  might  iide  in  hers. 
He  sent  her  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  some  money, 
and  200  men-at-arms,  as  a  body-guard  for  the 
young  king;  but  Margaret  was  as  wilful  as-  her 
brother:  she  soon  found  fault  with  him  for  per- 
mitting the  return  of  her  now  odious  husband, 
and  she  threatened  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemies  of  England  unless  Angus  were 
kept  away  from  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  she 
clamoured  for  more  money,  and  demanded  the 
order  of  the  Garter  for  her  friend  the  Earl  of 
Arran.     But,  very  soon  after,  she  disgusted  the 
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powerful  Arran  by  taking  to  herself  another 
paramour,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Stuart,  second 
son  of  Lord  Evandale,  a  very  handsome  but  in- 
experienced youth,  whom  she  instantly  raised  to 
the  important  office  of  lord-treasurer.  Upon 
this,  her  }»arty  fell  from  her  rajiidly,  and  she  did 
not  mend  mattere  by  making  her  young  lover 
chancellor  soon  after.  She  continued,  at  the 
same  time,  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  Wolsey  and 
her  brother  Henry,  who  thereupon  renewed  ne- 
gotiations with  her  husband  Angus,  who  was 
still  at  the  English  court.  After  many  shameful 
intrigues,  Angus,  having  agreed  to  do  the  will  of 
Henry,  was  sent  into  Scotland;  and,  with  Eng- 
lish assistance,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  young  king,  and,  with  that,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority.  After  a  bold  bi^ 
luisuccessf ul  attempt  at  resistance,  Margaret  con- 
sented to  a  treaty,  by  which  she  was  removed 
from  any  dependence  as  a  wife  upon  Angus,  and 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  voice  in  the  coimcil  and  the 
disposal  of  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
church.  She  would  not  have  obtained  such  mild 
terms  had  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the 
English  court,  and  the  manoeuvi'es  of  its  skil- 
ful agents;  yet  the  treaty  was  scarcely  signed 
when  she  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  Al- 
bany and  the  French  court,  professing  a  readi- 
ness to  go  to  all  extremities  against  England, 
provided  only  they  Avould  assist  her  in  expelling 
her  husband  Angus,  and  getting  a  divorce  from 
Eome.  But  by  this  time  Francis  was  a  prisoner 
and  Albany  powerless;  and,  to  complete  lier  mis- 
fortunes, her  brother's  agents  intercepted  her 
letters,  and  laid  them  before  the  enraged  majesty 
of  England.  She  was  now  deprived  of  the  very 
limited  share  of  authority  she  had  possessed; 
and  her  husband  Angus,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Douglases,  governed  the  country.  Angus  con- 
sented, at  last  (in  1526),  to  a  divorce,  and  Mar- 
garet married  her  paramour,  and  fell  into  deserved 
contempt  with  all  parties.' 

The  young  King  James  soon  felt  a  desij-e  to 
free  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Douglases; 
and  in  July,  1528,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  Ai'chbishop  Beaton, 
he  escaped  from  the  confinement  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  threw  himself  into  Stirling  Castle, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Ar- 
ran, Argyle,  Eglinton,  and  Moray,  and  by  many 
other  powerful  noblemen,  who  saluted  him  as 
their  free  and  uncontrolled  monarch— and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  James  teas  free.  He  in- 
stantly issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  Angus, 
or  any  lord  or  retainer  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
to  approach  within  six  miles  of  his  court,  under 
pain  of  treason,  and  he  presently  levied  an  army, 

'  She  diefl  in  1539,  having  with  great  difficulty  been  prevailed 
upon  not  to  divorce  her  third  husband. 


which  enabled  him  to  drive  his  enemies  across 
the  Borders.  Angus  became  the  pensioner  of 
Henry,  and  remained  for  some  years  an  exile  in 
England.  The  young  James  soon  proved  that 
he  was  very  capable  of  the  duties  of  government; 
and  his  frank,  generous  disposition,  and  easy 
popular  manners,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects.  He  resolved  to  free  his  country  from 
foreign  dictation  and  the  interference  of  England; 
and  to  that  end  he  sought  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  French  king.  In  1532  the  intrigues 
of  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  who  had  traitorously  al- 
lied himself  with  England,  and  the  desperation  of 
Angus  and  the  banished  Douglases,  brought  on  a 
war  between  the  two  countries;  but  hostilities 
were  confined  to  the  Borders,  where,  properly 
speaking,  peace  never  reigned;  and  a  treaty  was 
soon  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
king.  The  treaty,  on  terms  very  honoui-able  to 
Scotland,  was  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1534. 
James  was  now  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He 
publicly  deplored  his  uncle,  the  King  of  England's 
conduct,  and  expressed  his  own  determination  of 
supporting  in  Scotland  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors. His  counsellors  were  chiefly  priests,  whose 
intolerance  was  heightened  by  the  notorious  fact 
that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  inclined  to 
a  reform  of  the  church  were  bad  patriots,  and  in 
the  pay  of  England.  The  more  Henry  attacked 
the  Roman  church,  the  more  James  seemed  de- 
termined to  defend  it.  The  English  court  was 
much  distressed  by  this  diversity  of  opinion;  and, 
to  win  over  his  nephew,  Henry  made  him  an  of- 
fer of  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter  Mary,  and 
sent  him  one  of  his  own  priests,  Dr.  Barlow,  to 
preach  to  him.  This  Barlow  found  slight  en- 
couragement at  the  Scottish  court,  and  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  shut  up  all  the  pulpits  against  him; 
upon  which  he  described  the  clerical  counsellors 
of  James  as  being  "  the  pope's  pestilent  preachers, 
and  very  limbs  of  the  devil."  The  matrimonial 
negotiation  fell  to  the  ground,  and  so  did  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Henry  for  a  meeting  with  his 
nephew  at  York;  and  James  soon  after  married 
tlie  Princess  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French 
king,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  January,  1537,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
the  royal  couple  landed  safely  at  Leith.  But 
Magdalen,  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health 
when  she  married,  died  of  a  rapid  decline  on  the 
7th  of  July,  leaving  her  husband  in  great  afflic- 
tion, from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  send  David  Beaton,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  cardinal,  to  look  out  for  another 
wife  in  France.  Beaton,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  Master  of  Glencairn, 
presently  concluded  a  match  with  Maiy  of  Guise, 
the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longneville,  a  lady 
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-who  had  refused  the  haiKl  of  his  uncle  of  Eng- 
land. Mary  of  Guise  arrived  in  Scotland,  and 
the  king's  second  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews,  within  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  "The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,"  and  other  events  in  England,  the  Ca- 
tholic feelings  of  his  wife  Mary,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, confirmed  James  in  his  opposition  to 
religious  reform;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  in  good  part  tliose  of  the  nation, 
were  chiefly  intrusted  to  David  Beaton,  who,  in 


Cardinal  Bf.aton. — From  the  picture  at  Holyrooil. 

the  autumn  of  1539,  succeeded  his  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  in  the  primacy.  The  pope  had  addressed 
fl.atteriug  messages  to  the  king,  and  David  Bea- 
ton had  received  a  cardinal's  hat — a  melancholy 
effect  of  which  high  honours  was  soon  exhibited 
in  the  burning  of  more  heretics.  These  detestable 
executions  di'ove  all  those  who  favoured  the  new 
doctrine  into  an  alliance  with  the  banished  Dou- 
glases, who  could  only  work  by  English  means, 
and  by  modes  perilous  to  the  national  indepen- 
dence. And  this  course  again  exasperated  the 
king  more  than  ever  against  the  Protestants. 
For  a  long  time  patriotism  was  allied  with  the 
old  religion,  and  the  new  religion  was  banded 
with  disaffection  and  anti-nationality.  James, 
indeed,  continued  to  support  the  church  with  all 
his  might,  not  hesitating  to  adopt  from  his  priestly 
counsellors  a  fierce  spirit  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution.' Early  in  the  following  year  his  par- 
liament passed  more  severe  statutes  against  he- 
resy: it  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  to 
question  the  supreme  authority  or  the  spiritual 
infallibility  of  the  pope;  no  jDerson,  with  the  least 
taint  of  heresy,  was  to  enjoy  any  office  under 
government;  no  private  meetings,  or  conventicles, 
or  societies  for  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects 
were  allowed,  and  informers  against  them  were 
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invited  by  liigli  rewards;  no  good  Catholic  was 
to  hold  intercourse  with  any  man  or  woman  that 
had  at  any  time  entertained  heretical  notions, 
were  it  his  own  brother  or  sister;  the  casting 
down  of  images  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  damnable  offence;  and  a  reference 
was  made  in  the  act  to  that  rage  for  destroying 
the  sacred  edifices,  which  was  now  in  its  infancy, 
but  which  gathered  strength  under  persecution, 
and  which,  in  a  few  years,  left  the  beautiful  ab- 
beys and  churches  of  Scotland  heaps  of  sightless 
ruins.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  pai-lia- 
ment  exhorted  all  churchmen,  high  or  low,  to 
reform  their  lives  and  conversation,  in  order  to 
remove  a  great  ground  of  scandal  and  re]3roach.- 
Soon  after  this.  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Panter, 
the  king's  secretary,  proceeded  on  an  eiubassy  to 
Rome,  with  secret  instructioiis.  Alarmed  at  this 
mission,  and  at  some  new  demonstrations  on  the 
Continent,  Henry  again  pressed  his  nephew  to 
meet  him  at  York ;  and  James,  it  appear.s,  either 
consented,  or  deceived  the  English  envoys  with 
vague  and  ambiguous  language.  The  English 
king,  in  the  month  of  August,  took  the  nortliern 
road  (it  was  the  fatal  journey  which  preceded  the 
arrest  of  Catherine  Howard),  travelled  on  to  York, 
and  waited  there  six  days  for  the  coming  of  the 
Scottish  king.  But  James  came  not;  and  Henry, 
furious  at  what  he  considered  a  flaming  insult, 
retraced  his  steps  to  London,  whence  he  soon  is- 
sued orders  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  levy  troops 
near  the  Boi'ders,  and  to  the  Ai'chbishoja  of  York 
to  make  search  into  the  records  and  muniments, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  just  title  of 
the  Kings  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
— which  absurd  claim  he  was  resolved  to  revive.^ 
James  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  his  uncle's 
wrath ;  but  Beaton  and  the  Catholic  party  gene- 
rally were  not  averse  to  an  open  war,  fearing 
greatly  that  their  needy  king  might  not  always 
resist  the  tempting  proi^osals  of  the  English  sup- 
pressionists.  But,  in  good  truth,  peace  had  never 
been  established  on  the  Borders;  on  the  one  side 
of  which  were  the  banished  Douglases,  eager  to 
recover  their  estates  with  their  swords ;  and  on 
the  other,  English  exiles,  the  victims  of  the  "  Pil- 
gi'image  of  Grace,"  who  were  animated  with  the 
same  desire.  The  first  great  movement,  how- 
ever, proceeded  from  the  English  lines:  in  Au- 
gust, 1542,  Sir  James  Bowes,  the  warden  of 
the  east  marches,  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  exiles,  with 
a  body  of  3000  horse,  rushed  into  Teviotdale. 
The  invading  force  was  met  at  Haddenrig  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Home,  who  gained  a 
complete  victory,  taking  no  fewer  than  600  pri- 
soners of  note.  Henry,  after  proclaiming  by 
manifestoes  that  the  Scots  were  the  aggressors, 
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ordered  a  levy  of  40,000  men,  and  sent  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Southampton,  Shrews- 
bury, Derby,  Rutland,  and  Hertford,  to  take  the 
command  of  this  army,  which  was  joined  by 
Angus  and  all  the  banished  Douglases  that  had 
survived  the  fight  at  Haddenrig.  At  last,  in  the 
end  of  October,  preceded  by  a  fresh  manifesto, 
in  which  Henry  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land, Norfolk  crossed  the  Border,  and  burned 
two  towns  and  twenty  ^  illages  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tweed.  There  he  continued  ransacking 
the  country  without  any  op])Osition,  and  without 
venturing  to  advance,  as  James  was  gathering  an 
army  in  his  front,  while  Huntly,  Home,  and 
Seton  were  watching  him  on  the  flank.  Thirty 
thousand  men  gathered  round  the  standard  of 
James  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh  ; 
but  there  was  disaiiection  in  bis  camp:  many  of 
the  nobles  favoured  the  docti'ines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, eitlier  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth, 
or  from  an  earnest  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  monks ;  others 
were  led  wholly  by  their  hereditary  attachment 
to  the  banished  Douglases,  whose  standard 
floated  on  the  side  of  the  English  ;  others,  again, 
felt  the  unprofitableness  of  a  war  with  England, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  only  act  on 
the  defensive.  The  provocation  was  great,  but 
the  latter  would  have  been  the  wisest  course ; 
for,  before  James  reached  the  Lammermuir  Hills, 
Norfolk,  in  want  of  provisions,  and  distressed 
by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  was  in  full  re- 
treat.     Having  halted  on  

Fala   Muir,  and   reviewed  ^_^       3^™^  "f - 

his  troops,  which  were  ex-  -Js 

ceedingly  well  appointed, 
though,  like  the  enemy, 
somewhat  short  of  provi- 
sions, James  proposed  that 
they  should  follow  Norfolk, 
and  make  retaliation  for  his 
raid  in  England ;  but,  to 
his  great  dismay,  nearly 
every  chief  refused  to  cross  -r  ^  -  ^ 
the  Borders,  alleging  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  \>vo- 
visions,  and  the  imprudence 
of  exjjosing  the  person  of 
their  sovereign,  who,  like 
his  fathej*,  might  find  a 
Flodden  Field.     It  was  in 

vain  that  the  gallant  James  called  them  cowards 
and  traitors,  and  attempted  to  excite  their  revenge 
by  ix)inting  out  the  still  smoking  towns  and  villa- 
ges, and  Scottish  farms,  that  marked  the  line  of 
Norfolk's  destructive  march:  they  would  not  move 
forward — they  began  to  disband — and  the  king 


was  obliged  to  ride  back,  with  a  bursting  heart,  to 
Edinbui-gh.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  of  the  peers, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  disgrace 
under  which  the  king  was  sinking;  and  Lord 
Maxwell  contrived  to  get  together  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  with  which  he  proposed  to  burst  sud- 
denly into  England  by  the  western  marches,  and 
to  remain  there  as  many  days  as  Norfolk  had  re- 
mained in  Scotland,  burning  and  destroying  in  the 
like  manner.  James  rode  with  this  little  army  to 
the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  where,  by  agi'eement 
with  his  council, he  halted:  Maxwell  dashed  across 
the  Border;  but,  no  sooner  were  the  Scots  on 
English  ground,  on  Solway  Moss,  than  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  king's  minion,  as  he  is  termed,  pro- 
duced a  commission  appointing  him  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  army.  Upon  this  many 
of  the  proud  chiefs  swore  they  would  not  serve 
under  any  such  leader ;  and  the  clans  and  most 
of  the  troops  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hopeless  confusion  a 
body  of  300  English  horse  came  up  to  reconnoi- 
tre. The  Scots  took  them  for  the  van  of  Nor- 
folk's army,  and,  without  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The  Eng- 
lish horse,  charging  the  fugitives,  took  nearly  1000 
prisoners — among  whom  were  included  the  Earls 
of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Somerville, 
Maxwell,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming,  the  ]\Ias- 
ters  of  Erskine  and  Rothes,  and  Home  of  Ayton 
— and  then  marched  back  towards  meriy  Car- 
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lisle."  This  disgraceful  and  unparalleled  defeat 
was  a  death-blow  to  James:  he  rode  slowly  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Edinburgh  he  proceeded 
to  his  i^alace  at  Falkland,  whei-e  he  shut  himself 

'  State  Papers;    [{all;    Herbert.      Some  accounts  make  tlio 
English  horse  500  or  600,  instead  of  300;  but  no  increase  of 
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up,  brooding  over  liis  disgrace,  and  sitting  for 
hours  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  living 
being.  Tliere  are  few  such  authenticated  cases 
of  dying  of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart.  He 
was  in  the  flower  and  prime  of  life,  being  only 
in  his  thirty-fii-st  year,  and,  up  to  this  last  cala- 
mity, his  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  he  had 
scarcely  known  sickness ;  but  now  a  slow  fever 
fixed  upon  him,  aud  he  sank  most  rapidly.  His 
wife,  Maiy  of  Guise,  had  borne  him  two  sons, 
but  they  had  both  died  in  their  infancy ;  she  was 
now  a  third  time  enceinte,  and  near  her  time,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  a  seasonable  turn  might  be  given 
to  his  consuming  thoughts  by  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  heir ;  but  the  queen  was  delivered,  at  the 
palace  of  Linlithgow,  of  a  daughter,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary ;  and  James  died  on  the  14th  of 
December,  seven  days  after  her  birth,  foreseeing 
the  dismal  fate  of  his  child  and  his  country,  and 
muttering  in  his  last  moments,  "  It  came  with  a 
girl,  and  it  will  go  with  a  girl."' 

,  ,  ,o        The  news  of  his  nephew's  death 

A.D.    1543.  ,    T-r  -1 

possessed  Henry  with  new  hopes 
of  uniting  Great  Britain  under  one  head.  Eng- 
land had  a  young  prince,  aud  Scotland  a  queen, 
and  he  determined  to  marry  his  son  Edward  to 
the  infant  Mary.  If  he  had  been  content  with 
an  ai-rangement  for  the  future  he  might  have 
succeeded,  and  had  Edward  lived,  a  great  bless- 
ing for  both  countries  would  have  been  achieved; 
but  Henry  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  united  sovereignty,  and  resolved  to 
demand,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  yoimg 
princess,  the  entire  government  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom ;  and  this  selfishness  and  preeijjitaucy 
defeated  his  scheme.  He,  however,  proceeded  at 
first  with  considerable  craft,  and  found  noble  aud 
powerful  Scots,  who,  from  anxiety  to  establish  the 
Reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  and,  still  more, 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  were  ready  to 
throw  their  country  in  fetters  at  his  feet.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  the  Earl  of  Angus  and 
his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  had  both 
long  been  in  his  confidence,  and  bound  to  his 
service.  But  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  Lords  Somerville,  Maxwell,  Gray, 
and  the  other  nobles  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  disgraceful  rout  at  Solway  Moss, 
and  had  been  at  first  (at  least  in  outward  appear- 
ance) very  harshly  treated  by  Henry,  who  shut 

numbers  can  explain  what  happened  to  the  hononr  of  the  Scots. 
We  are  justified  in  suspecting  tliat  many  of  them  who  had  been 
traitors  before,  and  who  agreed  to  sell  tlieir  country  afterwards, 
were  taken  willing  prisoners.  Others,  according  to  Bisliop 
Godwin,  were  taken  by  Scottish  freebooters,  and  sold  to  the 
English — "We  charge  them  furiously;  tlie  Scots  amazedly  fly ; 
many  are  slain,  many  taken  ;  more  plunged  into  the  neighbour- 
ing feus,  and,  taken  by  Scottish  freebooters,  sold  to  us." — Godwin. 

'  Lcshj:  Dmmmond;  Maitland;  Sir  W.  Scott;  Tytler.  Tlie 
crown  of  Scotland  was  brought  into  the  family  of  the  Stuarts 
by  a  daughter  of  tlie  Bruce. 
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them  up  for  a  few  days  in  the  Tower  like  rebels 
and  traitoi's,  were  also  i-eady  to  second  his  views. 
As  soon  as  they  showed  this  disposition  Henry 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  kindness, 
and  under  these  blandishments  their  last  faint 
feelings  of  patriotism  departed.  They  concluded 
a  formal  and  a  solemn  treaty,  agreeing  to  ac- 
knowledge Henry  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  Scot- 
land, to  exert  their  influence  to  procure  for  him 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortresses  aud  the  person  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary,  who  was  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands,  to  be  kept  in  England.  They 
swore  to  this  treaty ;  they  delivered  hostages  for 
its  execution,  ])romising  that,  if  they  failed,  they 
would  return  into  England  to  the  same  state  of 
captivity  in  which  they  were  before  the  treaty 
was  made.  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of 
Angus,  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  and  all  these  unpatriotic 
lords  were  boiuid  to  proceed  with  gi-eat  caution, 
and  to  feel  their  way,  at  first,  by  merely  speak- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  the  mai-riage,  without  al- 
luding to  any  of  its  immediate  consequences.- 

As  soon  as  James  was  dead.  Cardinal  Beaton 
produced  a  will,  by  which  he  was  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  infant  queen,  and  regent  or  "  gover- 
nor" of  the  realm,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntly, 
and  Moray.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  now  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  much  wedded  to 
the  reforming  party  as  Beaton  was  to  the  Pajiists, 
declared  that  this  will  was  a  forgery,  and  he  had 
sufficient  power  to  drive  the  cardinal  from  his 
office,  and  to  acquire  possession  of  it  himself  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  Arran  became 
regent  or  governor  on  the  22d  of  December,  1542, 
uj:)on  which  the  current  set  wholly  in  favour  of 
the  Protestant  party.  It  was  determined  that 
Angus  and  the  Douglases  should  be  recalled  from 
their  long  exile  of  fifteen  years.  It  was  not  then 
known  that  they  had  agreed  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  did  not 
leave  England  until  after  the  10th  of  January, 
1543,  when  they  received  a  safe -conduct  from 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  permitting  them  freely  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  In  order  to  ruin  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  his  part}',  a  scroll  was  produced, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  found  upon  the 
king's  person  at  his  death,  and  which  contained 
a  list  of  above  360  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  wei-e  marked  out  as  heretics,  and, 
as  such,  i-ecommeuded  as  proper  objects  for  con- 
fiscation and  other  penalties.  At  the  very 
head  of  the  list  stood  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  now  regent!  The  cardinal  despatched 
agents  to  France  to  represent  to  the  house  of 
Guise  the  danger  of  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
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infant,  and  to  beg  for  a  supply  of  money  and 
troops  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
England  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Scottish  party 
sold  to  that  monarch.  As  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  wliispered,  he  saw  all  that  Henry  intended 
thereby,  and  he  everywhere  denounced  the  pro- 
ject, as  tending  to  nothing  less  than  the  enslav- 
ing of  Scotland.  To  quiet  his  dangerous  elo- 
quence, Arran,  who  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  men  who  had  engaged  to  sa- 
crifice their  countiy,  ordered  his  instant  arrest ; 
and  the  cardinal  was  seized  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness, before  he  could  get  his  own  party  together. 
Beaton  had  been  recently  appointed  legate  a  latere 
for  Scotland ;  and  his  influence  with  the  clergy 
was  as  boundless  as  was  their  conviction  that  his 
talent  and  energy  alone  could  prevent  their  ruin. 
They  now  shut  up  their  churches  ;  they  refused 
to  administer  the  sacraments  or  to  bury  the  dead; 
and,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  as  yet 
Catholics,  this  conduct  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  while,  being  relieved  from  other  duties,  the 
priests  and  monks  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
politics.  Henry,  in  the  meantime,  was  far  too 
impatient.  As  if  to  jsroclaim  his  intentions,  he 
demanded  that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  deli- 
vered into  his  hands;  and  he  pressed  Angus  and 
the  Scottish  prisoners  to  begin  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  Scottish  fortresses  at  once.  The 
traitors  told  him  that,  if  he  would  wait  ])atiently, 
all  would  go  well,  and  they  would  fulfil  all  that 
had  been  stipulated  between  them  :  but  patience 
was  a  virtue  unknown  to  Henry ;  he  would  only 
allow  them  a  given  time — he  would  only  consent 
to  prolong  the  truce  till  the  month  of  June ;  and 
he  at  once  collected  what  troops  he  could  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  heart  of  Wallace  and 
the  Bruce  still  beat  in  the  general  bosom  of 
the  brave  Scottish  j^eople,  though  the  proudest 
of  the  aristocracy — the  barons  of  "  the  broken 
faith  and  the  bloody  hand" — were  Baliols  and 
Comyns.  The  traitor  Sir  George  Douglas  soon 
told  Henry  that  to  demand  the  government  foi- 
him  would  be  a  ])erilous  nnd  fatal  step,' — that 
even  the  boys  of  Scotland  would  resist  it  with 
stones,  and  the  old  women  with  their  distaffs. 
"With  all  this  patriotism,  however,  the  Papist 
party  seemed  resolved  to  allow  of  no  liberty  of 
conscience  in  religious  matters.  The  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  Moray  had  demanded 
that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
offering  themselves  in  bail  for  his  appearance,  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Ai'ran, 
the  regent,  refused.  They  then  called  to  their 
assistance  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  repaired  to 
Perth,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  gi-eat 
number  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  many  barons 

'  S(cdler:  Stute  Ftijiffn. 


and  knights.  They  then  drew  up  certain  articles, 
which  were  presented  to  Arran  and  the  council 
of  regency  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Caldour,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyle.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  articles 
was,  that  the  New  Testament  should  not  go 
abroad  ;  by  which  was  meant,  that  it  should  not 
be  puVjlished  in  the  ^mlgar  tongue,  or  circulated 
among  the  people :  another  was,  that  the  cardi- 
nal should  be  set  at  liberty.  By  the  third  article 
they  demanded  a  share  in  the  council :  and  by 
the  fourth,  they  insisted  that  the  ambassadors 
appointed  to  go  to  England  should  be  changed 
for  men  of  less  questionable  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism. Arran  replied  that  he  would  grant 
them  no  such  unreasonable  desii'es ;  and  the 
bishop  and  knight  were  presently  followed  to 
Perth  by  his  herald-at-arms,  who  charged  them, 
under  pain  of  treason,  to  break  up  their  meeting, 
and  repair  to  the  capital.  The  assembled  lords, 
both  lay  and  spiritual,  readily  obeyed,  and,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  went  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  summoned  for  the  12th  of 
March,  1543;  but  they  had  come  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding among  themselves — they  wei-e  on 
their  guard,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
any  measure  dangei'ous  to  the  independence  of 
Scotland  should  V)e  carried,  or  even  proposed  in 
their  presence,  and  in  the  state  to  which  they 
had  brought  the  popular  mind.-  The  xVrchbi- 
shop  of  Glasgow,  as  chancellor,  introduced  the 
English  proposals  of  peace  and  marriage:  all 
voices  were  in  favour  of  the  union,  but  not  one 
dared  to  propose  the  other  demands  which  the 
King  of  England  had  advanced  as  indispensable 
pi'eliminaries — as  conditions,  without  which  he 
would  do  nothing.  The  parliament,  in  recom- 
mending the  marriage,  recommended  also  that 
their  young  queen  should,  on  no  account,  be  sent 
into  England  ;  and  they  made,  with  jealous  care, 
sundry  regulations  for  preserving  the  national 
independence  under  all  circumstances.^ 

Henry  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  when  he 
heard  the  turn  this  affViir  had  taken  ;  his  ambas- 
sador or  political  agent  Sir  Raljjh  Sadler  was  in- 
structed to  reprimand  Ajigus  and  his  associates. 
Sadler,  who  would  not  have  doubted  lightly  of 
the  success  of  those  intrigues  of  which  he  was  so 
expert  a  manager,  wrote  to  one  of  the  English 
ministers,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  Scots  would 
rather  suffer  any  extremity  than  come  to  the 
obedience  and  subjection  of  England — that  they 
would  have  their  own  realm  free,  and  live  within 
themselves  after  their  own  laws  and  customs."^ 
Henry  then  attempted  to  terrify  or  cajole  the 
Regent  Arran — a  weak   and  corinipt  man,  but 
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not  wholly  destitute  of  honour  and  national  feel- 
ing. He  promised  that  he  would  give  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  Arran's  son ;  but 
here  a  consideration  of  a  selfish  natui'e  inter- 
.  vened ;  for  Arran  contemplated  uniting  his  son 
to  the  young  Queen  Mary.  The  regent's  passion 
for  church  reform  was  not  ovei'looked  ;  but  here, 
again,  Arran  could  hardly  agree  with  the  Eng- 
lish king,  who  continued  to  maintain  the  chief 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church  with  fire  and 
fagot ;  for  Arran  was  at  this  time  a  thorough 
Protestant,  entei'taining  in  his  house  one  John 
Rough,  and  one  Brother  William,  whom  Henry 
most  indubitably  would  have  burned  as  pestilent 
hei-etics.  At  this  very  moment  Cardinal  Beaton 
recovered  liis  liberty.  By  what  means  this  was 
effected  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  consequences 
were  soon  apparent.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
])ad  served  Francis  I.  in  his  Italian  wars,  and 
who  was  very  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Arran  ;  and 
supjjlies  of  money  and  ammunition  were  brought 
over  from  Francis,  who  undertook  to  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  prevent  altogether 
the  English  marriage  and  alliance.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  the 
other  paid  and  pensioned  agents  of  Henry,  were 
not  idle ;  and  by  their  advice,  Henry  relaxed 
in  the  harshness  of  his  de- 
mands, and  agreed  to  wait 
the    effect  of   time   and   in-  _-^ 

trigne.     On  the  1st  of  July  '^  ® 

his   commissioners  met   Sir  ;:=vLa 

George  Douglas,  the  Eai'l  of  ~ 

Glencairn,  Sir  James  Lear- 
mont.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Balnavis,  the  Scottish 
secretary,  at  Greenwich,  and 
there  finally  arranged  a  less 
objectionable  treaty.  It  was 
agreed  that  Queen  Mary 
should  marryEdward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  soon  as  she  was 
of  proper  age,  and  that  a 
perfect  peace  should  be  es- 
tablished, from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  between  the 
two  countries ;  that  Mary 
should  remain   in  Scotland 

until  she  completed  lier  tenth  year — Henry  being 
permitted  to  send  thither  an  English  nobleman, 
with  liis  wife  and  familj^,  to  form  part  of  her 
household  ;  and  that  two  Scottish  earls  and  four 
barons  should  be  sent  forthwith  into  England  as 
hostages.  It  was  provided  in  the  treaty,  and 
set  down  as  an  indefeasible  part  of  it,  that  in  all 
cases  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
keep  her  name,  and  be  governed  by  her  own  laws.' 

'  Rymer;  Sadler's  State  Papers. 


But,  in  effect,  tliis  outward  j)archment  was  but  a 
cover  to  a  scheme  of  the  utmost  perfidy-— a  scheme 
which  must  have  been  suspected  by  the  Scottish 
statesmen  of  those  days,  though  it  has  only  beeu 
fully  brought  to  light  in  our  own  by  the  research 
of  a  national  historian.'-  Under  the  treaty  of 
Greenwich  there  was  what  was  called  a  secret 
device — a  name  which  vei-y  happily  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  By  this  precious  com- 
pact, Angus,  Ids  brother  George,  Maxwell,  Glen- 
cairn, Cassillis,  and  the  rest,  bound  themselvef? 
once  more  to  the  service  of  Henry — undertook, 
in  case  of  need,  to  arm  in  his  favour,  and  to  ad- 
here solely  to  his  interests  ;  "  so  that  he  should 
attain  all  the  things  then  pacted  and  covenanted, 
or,  at  the  least,  the  dominion  on  this  side  the 
Firth  ;"  by  which  last  expression  was  meant  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland.' 

But  the  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  col- 
lected an  army  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when 
Argyle  and  Lennox  rose  in  the  west,  and  Both- 
well,  Home,  and  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  mus- 
tered their  vassals  along  the  Borders.  Their 
manifesto  stated  that  they  were  forced  into  these 
hostile  measures  by  Arran  and  the  Douglases, 
who  threatened  their  holy  church,  and  who  had 
sold  their  country  to  Hemy.     At  this  crisis,  or  a 


The  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  as  now  e.xisting. 


little  later,  Arran,  who  was  receiving  money 
from  the  English  court,  sent  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  an  English  army.     Before  this,  Henry 


=  Mr.  Tytler. 

3  State  Papers.  "Copy  of  the  Secret  Device,"  dated  JiUy  1, 
1543.  Further  information  as  to  these  treaclierous  transactions 
exists  in  the  Hamilton  MSS.,  lii  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  quoted  by  Sir.  Tytler. 

■•  Tlie  palace  of  Linlithgow — for  several  centuries  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs — was  accidentally  set  on  fire 
in  the  year  1746,  and  is  now  a  magnificent  ituix. 
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tried  every  possible  means  for  seizing  Beaton, 
and  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  cardinal  dreaded  his  stratagems  and 
the  effect  of  his  gold;  and  he  resolved  to  put  the 
infant  Mary  in  safer  keeping.  She  was  living 
with  her  motlier,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  the  palace  of 
Linlithgow,  guarded  by  a  great  force  appointed 
by  Arran  and  the  Hamiltons.  By  combined 
movements,  the  cardinal  brought  all  the  forces 
of  Lennox,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Both  well,  toge- 
ther with  the  Buccleuchs  and  the  Kers,  to  act 
suddenly  at  one  moment  on  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Arran  and  the  Douglases  yielded 
to  the  storm;  and  the  infant  queen,  and  the  queen- 
dowager,  were  given  up  to  Beaton's  party,  and 
conveyed  for  safety  to  Stirling  Castle.'  Arran, 
however,  retained  the  office  of  regent  or  gover- 
nor; and  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year  (1543)  he  caused  the  treaties  with  England 
to  be  ratified  by  the  nobles,  and  himself  swore  to 
their  faithful  observance.^  Cardinal  Beaton  and 
his  party  represented,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
this  ratification  was  made  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  nation — that  it  was  un- 
authorized by  parliament,  and  in  consequence 
illegal.  Henry  chose  this  very  moment  for  offer- 
ing a  fresh  provocation.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
of  jjeace  was  published,  some  Scottisli  merchants 
ventured  to  send  to  sea  a  numl jer  of  ships  ;  these 
ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  an  Eng- 
lish port,  where,  by  the  king's  orders,  they  were 
seized,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  were  carrying  provision  to  his 
majesty's  enemies  in  France.^  This  measure  ex- 
cited such  a  fury  in  Edinburgh,  that  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  found  his  life  in  danger  from  the  popu- 
lace ;  upon  which  Henry  threatened  the  magis- 
trates of  that  capital  with  his  high  displeasure. 
Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  the  other  pen- 
sioners of  England,  now  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  openly,  and 
they  strongly  recommended  Henry  to  send  a 
main  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  realm — the 
time,  they  said,  being  come:  but  Arran,  the 
regent,  seems  to  have  trembled  at  the  exaspei-a- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  people,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  men,  on  the  3d  September,  only  six 
days  after  protesting  to  Sadler  that  no  prince 
alive  should  have  his  heart  and  service  save  only 
the  English  king,  he  met  the  cardinal  by  appoint- 
ment at  Callendar  House,  and  entirely  recon- 
ciled himself  with  that  party,  agreeing  to  renounce 
all  former  pledges,  and  even  his  attachment  to 
the  Reformed  doctrines.  Very  soon  after,  he 
publicly  abjured  his  heresy  in  the   Franciscan 

•  Diurnal  ofOccurrents  in  Scotland,  from  Death  of  James  I V. 
to  1575,  4to,  Edin.  1833 — a  valuable  volume,  printed  by  the 
Bannatyiie  Club.  2  Sadler;  State  Papers. 

•*  Henry  had  just  declared  war  against  Francis. 


convent  of  Stirling,  and  received  absolution  for 
his  late  wanderhig  from  the  holy  Catholic  faith. 
Beaton  then  applied  himself  to  win  over  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  traitorous  associates  ;  but  these 
men  seemed  determined  to  earn  their  jjensions, 
and,  withdrawing  to  Douglas  Castle,  they  as- 
sembled their  vassals,  and  drew  up  a  new  bond 
or  covenant,  to  employ  their  whole  strength  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the  King  of 
England.  Lord  Somerville  undertook  to  deli- 
ver this  bond  to  Henry,  and  to  concert  with  him 
proper  warlike  measures.  Beaton,  on  the  other 
side,  caused  the  infant  queen  to  be  crowned  at 
Stirling,  appointed  a  new  council,  and  made 
Arran,  as  governor  or  regent,  take  a  most  solemn 
oath  to  govern  according  to  the  advice  of  this 
council.  On  a  sudden,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  whom 
the  cardinal  had  played  off  with  good  effect 
against  Arran,  disgusted  with  the  reconciliation 
that  had  taken  place  between  Beaton  and  the 
regent,  and  led  by  other  base  motives,  threw 
himself  into  the  English  interests.  Lennox  soon 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  new  associates. 
To  him  had  been  intrusted  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  court;  and  when  the  Sieur 
de  la  Brosse  arrived  with  a  few  ships,  bearing 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  some  military  stores,  and 
10,000  crowns  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  anti- 
English  party,  he  anchored  at  Dumbarton,  because 
the  town  and  castle  were  devoted  to  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Taking  good  care  not  to 
inform  him  of  his  sudden  change  of  politics, 
Lennox  got  all  the  gold,  and  then  left  the  poor 
ambassador  to  discover  his  mistake.  In  his 
eagerness  for  the  money,  Lennox  lost  the  rest  of 
the  cargo  on  board  the  French  ships,  which, 
landed  a  Papal  legate,  Marco  Grimani,  who  was 
commissioned  to  confirm  Arran  in  his  new 
zeal  for  Paj^istry,  and  to  attend  to  the  affiiirs  of 
the  church  geuei-ally.  The  more  patriotic  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  entertained  this  clever  and  pol- 
ished Italian  with  great  hospitality.'*  But  there 
wanted  no  legate  from  the  pope  to  excite  the 
Scottish  people.  Somerville  was  seized,  and  the 
traitorous  bond  recently  signed  at  Douglas  Castle 
was  found  upon  his  person,  along  with  other 
letters,  which  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that 
treasonable  plan.  Maxwell,  another  chief  agent 
of  the  English  party,  was  seized  at  the  same 
time.  Angus,  with  the  Douglases  and  others, 
took  up  arms;  but  they  were  disconcerted  by  the 
decisive  steps  of  the  regent,  who  now  acted  under 
the  control  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Dalkeith  and 
Pinkie,  two  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Douglases, 
were  occupied  by  government  troops,  and  Angus 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  strong  castle  of 
Tantallon,  carrying  with  him  his  dear  friend  Sir 


*  State  Papers:  Sadler;  Diurnal  ofOccurrents:  Hamilton  MSS., 
as  quoted  by  Tv-tler  (Hist.  Scot.^  and  Clialmers  {Life  of  Mary). 
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Ralph  Sadler,  whose  life,  by  all  law.  was  for- 
feited to  the  Scots.  The  Scottish  parliament  met 
in  unnsiial  numbers ;  and  Grimani  the  legate, 
and  the  French  ambassadors,  De  la  Brosse  and 
Mesnage,  were  introduced  at  i^roper  moments. 
Ai'ran  would  have  hesitated,  but  Beaton  boldly 
caused  Angus,  and  all  his  party  whose  names 
were  to  the  infamous  bond  signed  at  Douglas 
Castle,  to  be  accused  of  treason ;  and,  not  stop- 
ping here,  the  parliament,  under  the  same  ener- 
getic direction,  declared  that  the  late  treaties  of 
peace  and  marriage  with  England  were  void  and 
at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  king  in  seizing  the  Scottish  ships,  promot- 
ing incursions  on  the  Borders,  and  refusing  to 
ratify  the  peace  in  proper  time.  De  la  Brosse 
and  Mesnage  delivered  a  message  from  Francis, 
who  was  expecting  to  be  invaded  by  the  English, 
and  who  was  anxious  on  that  account  to  remind 
the  Scots  of  their  long  alliance  with  France. 

Henry  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  his  ally  Francis.  They  had  never  been 
good  friends  since  the  marriage  with  Anne  Bo- 
leyn ;  but  it  was  the  steady  encouragement  given 
by  the  French  king  to  the  Scots  that  brought 
about  an  open  rupture.  Before  declaring  himself, 
Henry  sought  a  reconciliation  with  their  old  and 
common  enemy,  the  emjieror;  and  Charles,  though 
greatly  grown  in  power  and  in  experience,  had 
still  such  respect  for  the  might  of  England  as  to 
be  ready  to  make  many  concessions  to  her  capri- 
cious king,  in  order  to  obtain  her  alliance.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that,  as  his  aunt  Catherine, 
and  her  rival  Anne  Boleyn,  Avere  both  in  their 
graves,  all  cavises  of  difference  ought  to  be  bui'ied 
with  them ;  but  still  Charles  was  anxious  to  re- 
move an  insult  to  his  family  that  had  been  made 
permanent  in  the  person  of  Catherine's  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary.  Here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
Henry's  "subtle  devisings"  savecl  his  pride,  and 
the  service  to  be  done  was  thrown  upon  that  slave 
of  all- work — the  parliament.  Without  mention- 
ing her  legitimacy,  which  would  have  been  to  de- 
clare that  the  king  had  acted  most  unlawfully  by 
her  mother,  they  passed  an  act  restoring  Mary  to 
her  place  in  the  succession,  and  both  her  and  her 
half-sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  their  civil 
rights ;  so  that  it  was  now  treason  to  hold  the 
marriages  of  the  king  with  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  legal — it  was  treason  to 
hold  the  children  by  the  said  marriages  to  be  il- 
legitimate, it  was  treason  to  be  silent  ujiou  the 
subject,  and  it  was  treason  to  refuse  to  take  an 
oath  upon  it  when  required.'  The  emjDeror,  who 
had  suffered  severe  losses  in  his  last  campaign, 
was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this  very  extraordin- 
ary act,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  month 
of  February  (1543).    In  the  month  of  June,  Fran- 

'  Rawner. 


cis  refused  even  to  li.sten  to  the  extravagant  de- 
mands which  they  had  jointly  agreed  to  enforce 
upon  him,  and  this  refusal  they  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Heury  talked  largely  of  cam- 
paigns and  conquests,  but,  in  effect,  he  did  little 
more  than  send  6000  men  to  the  Continent  under 
Sir  John  Wallop,  and  this  insignificant  force  acted 
merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  the  emperor, 
who  only  thought  of  recovering  some  towns  he 
had  lost  in  Flanders,  and  of  reducing  the  Duke 
of  Cleves,  then  in  close  alliance  with  the  French. 
Instead  of  taking  the  field,  Henry,  after  an  un- 
usually long  widowhood,  took  to  himself  a  sixth 
wife,  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Parr,  a  very  ma- 
tronly, learned,  discreet,  and  sagacious  woman, 
Avidow  to  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer.  It  is  said  that 
Catherine  was  well  versed  in  the  new  learning, 
and  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith :  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Protestant  party  rejoiced 
at  the  union ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
only  sixteen  days  after  the  nuptials,  three  Sacra- 
mentarians  or  Protestants  were  burned  alive  in 
Smithfield.  Catherine  seems  to  have  crawled 
with  the  axe  hi;ng  by  a  thread  over  her  neck,  till 
death  relieved  her  of  her  dangerous  husband. 

Sir  Thomas  Wallop,  after  failing  miserably  in 
the  siege  of  Landreci,  and  losing  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army,  withdrew  to  Avinter  quarters.^ 
With  an  exhausted  exchequer,  it 
was  resolved,  in  the  Avisdom  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  to  conquer  both  Scotland 
and  France  at  one  and  the  same  time;  and,  with 
au  obese  body,  no  longer  fit  even  for  the  mere 
parade  and  spectacular  part  of  war,  Henry  re- 
solved to  take  the  field  in  person.  By  immense 
and  ruinous  efforts  an  army  of  30,000  men  was 
raised,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  about  a  year 
after  his  late  marriage,  of  which  he  Avas  jirobably 
already  tired,  the  king's  gracious  majesty,  in  his 
royal  person,  passed  the  seas  from  DoA^er  to  Calais. 
A  part  of  the  army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  "  the  gentle  Lord  Russell,"  had  taken  the 
field,  and  laid  siege  to  Montreuil,  "  where  they 
lay  a  long  time,  and  left  the  town  as  they  found 
it."  When  Henry,  "like  a  very  god  of  AA-ar,"  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  English  forces  and  of 
15,000  Imperialists  sent  by  Charles  to  act  Avith 
him,  AA'onderful  things  Avere  expected.  The  plan 
of  the  camjjaign  had  been  nicely  defined  by  the 
two  allies.  Charles  was  to  strike  across  France 
by  Champagne,  Henry  by  Picardy;  and  neither 
was  to  stop  till  he  reached  Paris,  Avhere,  in  their 
united  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  the  old  plan  which  had  failed 
twice  or  thrice  already,  but  this  time  they  were 
to  profit  by  past  experience,  and  on  no  account  to 
loiter  on  their  way  in  besieging  toAvns  and  castles: 
and  yet  the  A'ery  first  thing  v\diich  Henry  did  Avas 
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to  sit  down  with  the  mass  of  his  army  before  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  and  to  swear  one  of  his  biggest 
oaths,  amidst  the  roar  of  his  biggest  guns,  that 
he  would  do  nothing  else  until  he  had  taken  it. 
In  vain  Charles  implored  him  to  advance:  he 
justified  his  delay  by  saying  that  the  emperor,  on 
his  side,  had  stopped  to  take  some  castles ;  and 
he  continued  burning  an  enormous  quantity  of 
gunpowder  before  Boulogne,  which  badly-forti- 
fied city  detained  him  and  his  great  army  for 
nearly  two  months  1  When  the  garrison  of  Bou- 
logne at  last  capitulated,  and  marched  out  with 
bag  and  baggage,  "the  king's  highness  having  the 
sword  borne  naked  before  him  by  the  Lord  Mar- 
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The  Castle  of  Boui.oone. — From  a  drawing  on  tUc  spot  by  I.  S.  Buy 


quis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  conqueror 
rode  into  the  town,  and  all  the  trumpeters,  stand- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  town,  sounded  their  trum- 
])ets  at  the  time  of  his  entering,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  all  the  king's  true  subjects."' 

Before  Henry  had  made  this  solemn  entrance 
Charles  had  very  wisely  opened  negotiations  with 
the  French  king,  and  shortly  after  (in  the  month 
of  September)  the  treaty  of  Crespi  was  signed, 
and  fully  ratified.  His  majesty  of  England,  who 
had  refused  to  be  included  in  it,  was  left  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  himself ;  and  Francis  and  the  em- 
peror agreed  to  forget  all  former  grievances,  and 
to  unite  their  families  and  their  politics  by  inter- 


marriages.   Having  garrisoned  Boulogne,  and  de- 
stroyed the  church  of  "Our  Ijadye"  there,  Henry 
returned  to  England  sorely  impoverislied.     Nor 
did  Henry  gain  more  glory  by  his  lieutenants  in 
Scotland  than  he  had  gained  personally  on  the 
Continent.     Some  time  before  his  departure  for 
Boulogne  he  sent  the  Viscount  Lisle,  Admiral  of 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncles  of 
Prince  Edward,  and  brothers  of  the  late  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  having  on 
board  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to  make  a  sudden 
attack  upon  Leith  a,ud  Edinburgh,  and  to  demand 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  young  queen  and 
of  sundry  fortresses.    Arran,  as  regent,  had  made 
no  suitable  preparations;  and 
Cardinal  Beaton,  by  burning 
some  poor  people  at  Perth 
-'^^_  (for  denying  the  efficacy  of 

;  =^ ---_         prayer  to  the  saints  and  the 

/  C  '^v  Ti       Virgin,  for  treating  an  image 

of  St.  Francis  irreverently, 
for  breaking  the  fast  of  Lent, 
and  for  other  heresies),  had 
revived  the  keen  hostility  of 
the  reforming  party.  At 
the  same  time  the  noble  pen- 
sioners of  England  were  not 
idle,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  division  or  distrust  at  a 
moment  when  all  Scotsmen 
ought  to  have  been  united 
hy  the  common  danger.  On 
the  4th  of  May  the  English 
landed  at  Leith,  which  they 
plundered  and  occuj^ied  with 
Though  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  barricaded 
their  gates,  and  determined  to  defend  their  an- 
cient town.  When  Otterburn  of  Eeid  Hall,  their 
provost,  went  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  remonstrate 
with  the  English  commander,  and  to  propose  an 
amicable  adjustment,  Hertford  told  him  that  he 
came  as  a  soldier,  not  as  an  ambassador — that  they 
must  instantly  deliver  up  their  young  queen;  for, 
if  they  did  not,  he  was  commanded  to  ravage  their 
country  with  tire  and  sword."  Otterburn  thought 
proper  to  remain  in  the  English  camp,  but  the 
people  of  Edinbm-gh  chose  a  new  provost,  and 
held  out.     They  even  compelled  Hertford  to  re- 


'  Hall:  Du  Bellay:  Godwin;  Rymer.  Rymer  gives  Henry's 
own  journal,  which  is  a  curious  document. 

-  Here  is  part  of  the  infernal  commission  given  by  the  king 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  : — "  You  are  there  to  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword;  to  burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  to  raze  and  deface  it, 
when  you  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of  it,  as 
that  it  may  remain  for  ever  a  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God 
alighted  upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalti/.  ...  Do 
what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and,  without  long  tarrying  (it  was  felt 
that  this  would  not  be  safe  with  10,000  men),  to  beat  down 
and  overthrow  the  castle,  sack  HolyToodhouse,  and  as  many 
towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye  conveniently  can; 


little  opposition. 


sack  Leith,  and  bum  and  subvert  it,  and  all  the  rest,  putting 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  fire  and  sword,  without  exception, 
when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you ;  and  tliis  done, 
pass  over  to  the  Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  de- 
structions in  all  towns  and  villages  whereunto  ye  may  reach 
conveniently,  not  forgetting,  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil 
and  turn  upside  down  the  cardinal's  town  of  St.  Andrews,  as 
the  upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by 
another,  sparing  no  creature  alive  within  the  same,  specially 
such  as  either  in  friendship  or  blood  be  allied  to  the  cardinal. 
.  .  .  This  journey  shall  succeed  most  to  his  majesty's  honoitr.' — 
Hamilton  MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  T.vtler. 
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treat  to  Leith,  but,  when  lie  brouglit  up  his  heavy 
ai'tillery,  they  fouud  it  a  hopeless  attempt  to  de- 
fend their  wooden  gates;  and,  removing  as  much 
of  their  property  as  they  could,  the  citizens  for 
the  most  part  evacuated  the  town  during  the 
night,  leaving  the  brave  Hamilton  of  Stenhouse 
to  hold  the  castle.  The  English  entered  the  Can- 
ongate,  put  a  few  stragglers  to  the  sword,  and 
plundered  such  property  as  was  left.  But  Hert- 
foi'd  was  foiled  before  Edinburgh  Castle;  his  guns 
were  dismounted  by  a  sure  fire  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  he  beat  a  retreat,  which  was  covered 
by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  city,  to  which  he 
barbarously  set  fire.  Being  reinforced  by  a  mot- 
ley host  of  4000  Borderers,  partly  English  and 
pai-tly  Scots,  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
he  employed  himself  in  executing  his  king's  com- 
mission to  the  letter,  burning  anil  destroying  all 
the  open  country  round  the  Scottish  capital.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  reconciling  that  faction,  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas, 
who  had  been  arrested,  were  set  at  liberty;  upon 
which  Sir  George  forthwith  repaired  to  Leith, 
and  had  a  private  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  to  whom  he  betrayed  all  that  he  knew 
concerning  the  plans  adoj^ted  by  his  countrymen. 
But  the  English  soon  perceived  that  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground  even  at  Leith,  which  they 
had  fortified ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  May,  as  Arran 
and  Cardinal  Beaton  were  marching  towai-ds  them 
with  a  superior  force,  they  abandoned  the  shores 
of  the  Forth,  part  sailing  away  with  the  fleet,  and 
the  rest,  under  Hertford,  marching  rapidly  along- 
shore towards  Berwick.  Seton,  Haddington,  Dun- 
bar, and  Eenton — all  the  towns  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick — were  plundered  and  burned, 
and  every  village  and  cottage  near  the  road  par- 
took of  the  same  fate.  This  was  too  much  even 
for  the  traitors,  and  for  those  Scots  who  had 
wished  for  the  pi'esence  of  an  English  army  in 
order  to  curb  the  fierceness  of  the  Catholic  party. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  joined  the  cjxrdinal,  who  was 
the  real  director  of  the  camjjaign;  and  even  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  apj^arently  giving  up 
his  English  treaties  and  pensions.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  short  time  Henry  had  no  traitorous  ally  in 
Scotland  except  Lennox  and  Glencairn ;  and  the 
popular  feeling  of  hatred  against  him  and  the 
English  amounted  almost  to  a  frenzy.  Glen- 
cairn was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near 
Glasgow ;  and  Lennox,  having  delivered  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  into  his  keeping,  fled  by  sea 
into  England.  Lennox  soon  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  a  fleet  of  eight  ships ;  and,  "  hanging 
over  the  coast  of  Scotland,  like  a  cloud  uncertain 
where  to  disburden  itself,  he  deterred  the  Scots 
from  undertaking  anything  against  England  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king  in  France."     He  took 


the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute;  and,  according  to 
agreement,  delivered  them  up  to  Sir  Rice  Mansel 
and  Richard  Broke,  who  accompanied  him  in 
the  expedition  with  a  small  force  of  English 
archers  and  pikemen.  He  plundered  Cantyre, 
Kyle,  and  Carrick,  and  returned  loaded  with 
booty  and  disgrace  to  an  English  port.  While 
he  had  been  plundering  like  a  pirate  by  sea,  Sir 
Ralph  Evre,  and  other  English  oftlcers,  ravaged 
the  Scottish  borders  in  their  whole  length,  and 
with  a  fury  that  but  too  plainly  showed  the  in- 
tention of  making  those  jsarts  a  desert.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  factions  disagreed  on  every 
important  jjoint,  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  or 
suspected  upon  very  good  grounds,  that  the 
Douglases  had  renewed  their  plots  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Confidence  disappeared — the  men  could 
not  trust  their  oflicers — and  when  Arran  took 
the  field,  with  6000  men,  Angus,  Cassillis,  and 
others  of  the  lords  who  had  formerly  bound 
themselves  to  Henry,  would  not  fight ;  and  the 
whole  force  fled  disgracefully  before  2000  Eng- 
lish troops.  But  Angus  and  the  Douglases  were 
now  made  really  patriotic  and  true  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  by  a  i-eport  that  Henry  had  pro- 
mised all  their  hereditary  estates  to  Sir  Ralph 
Evre,  if  that  officer  could  conquer  them.  Angus 
swore  a  great  oath,  that  he  would  give  Sir  Ralph 
his  seisin^  on  his  skin,  with  sharp  j^ens  and  bloody 
ink.  Nothing  deterred,  the  fierce  Englishman  in 
the  following  year  re-entered  Scotland,  making 
all  the  country  a  desert  about  Jedburgh  and 
Kyle.  His  host  consisted  of  English  archers, 
foreign  mercenaries  collected  during  the  late  ex- 
pedition into  France,  and  700  or  800  freebooters 
from  the  Scottish  borders — in  all,  about  6000 
men.  They  burned  the  tower  of  Broom  House, 
and  in  it  a  noble  old  lady  with  her  whole  family. 
They  penetrated  to  Melrose,  where  they  vented 
their  barbarous  spite  on  the  beautiful  old  abbey 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Douglases  within  it. 

Angus'  temporary  patriotism  was  increased 
by  the  last-mentioned  deed,  and  he  joined  the 
Regent  Arran  with  all  the  vassals  he  could  col- 
lect. Yet  even  at  tliis  moment  his  brother.  Sir 
George  Douglas,  was  corresponding  with  Sir 
Ralph  Evre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  betrayed 
the  movement  of  his  countrymen  to  the  English, 
who  surprised  Arran  and  Angus  in  an  unfavour- 
able position,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  with 
some  loss.  After  burning  Melrose,  Sir  Ralph 
Evre  turned  down  the  Tweed,  being  followed  or 
watched  in  flank  by  Arran  and  Angus,  who  had 
re-collected  their  forces  behind  the  Eildon  Hilla 
Their  recent  successes  had   made   the   English 


'  A  seisin,  iu  tlie  Scotch  law,  is  the  instnimeiit  or  attestation 
of  a  notary,  tliat  possession  of  the  land  lias  been  actually  given 
by  the  suiierior  to  the  vassal :  it  is  the  evidence  or  record  of  the 
infeftment  or  investiture. 
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commanders  confident  and  careless.  They  march- 
ed upon  Jedburgh  with  very  little  precaution ; 
but  when  they  came  to  Ancrum  Moor,  on  the 
Teviot,  they  found  the  Scots  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  On  a  near  approach,  Arran  and  An- 
gus were  disposed  to  decline  battle,  on  account 
of  the  great  inequality  in  numbers;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  veteran  Laird  of  Buccleuch, 
galloped  up  to  announce  that  his  followers  were 
close  at  hand  ;  and  Norman  Lesly  arrived  on  the 
field  with  800  spears.  Still,  however,  the  Scots 
were  very  inferior  in  number,  and  they  had  re- 
course to  some  skilful  manoeuvi-ing,  which  was 
recommended  and  directed  by  Walter  Scott.  A 
part  of  their  army  was  concealed  ;  their  horses, 
mounted  by  the  camp-boys,  were  posted  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  look  like  a  second  army  ; 
and  every  fighting-man  put  his  foot  to  the  hea- 
ther, having  both  sun  and  wind  at  his  back,  and 
in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  The  English  advanced 
in  a  great  luuTy  on  horseback,  as  if  loath  to  let 
the  Scots  escape  them :  the  foremost  line  of  the 
Scots  retreated,  but  only  for  a  few  yards,  when 
the  assailants  found  themselves  suddenly  chased 
by  a  dense  phalanx  of  Scottish  pikemeu,  with 
spears  an  ell  longer  than  those  of  the  English.' 
Sir  Brian  Latoun  and  Sir  Eobert  Bowes,  who 
led  the  English  van,  were  thrown  back  in  dis- 
order upon  the  main  body,  which  was  charging 
up  the  hill  with  great  assurance  under  Sir  Kalph 
Evi-e  ;  and  then  the  battle  became  general.  It 
was,  however,  short :  as  soon  as  the  Euglish  be- 
gan to  give  way,  the  Scottish  borderers,  who 
had  followed  their  standard,  threw  away  their 
red  crosses  and  fell  upon  their  former  allies. 
Upon  this  there  ensued  a  general  panic ;  the 
English  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  the 
Scots  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  Where- 
ever  the  fugitives  turned,  they  found  infuriated 
enemies  in  the  peasantry,  who  had  snifered  so 
sorely  from  their  recent  excesses.  Even  the  wo- 
men and  children  joined  in  the  carnage,  and  all 
pity  was  dismissed  by  their  ci-ies  of  "  Remember 
their  cruelty  at  Bi-oom  House  ! "  Eight  hundred 
of  the  English  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  a 
thousand,  maimed  and  wounded,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  at  its  height 
when  they  discovered  among  the  dead  the  bodies 
of  Evre  and  Latoun.- 

Henry's  great  conquest  of  Bou- 
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logne,   achieved  at  an  expense  or 

£400,000  of  English  money,  was  very  nearly  lost 

almost  as  soon  as  won,  and  the  place  was  only 


1  The  length  of  the  Scottish  pike  or  spear  was  fixed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  in  1-471,  at  s'x  ells — that  is,  eighteen  feet  and  a  half. 

2  Tlie  place  ^Yhere  the  battle  was  fought  received  the  name  of 
Lilliaid's  Edge,  "from  an  Amazonian  Scottish  woman  of  that 
name,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  who  is  reported  by  tradition  to 
have  distmguished  herself  in  tlie  same  manner  as  S(iuire  Wither- 
ington  at  Chevy  Chase.    The  old  i>eople  point  out  her  monument, 


saved  by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Sir  Thomas 
Poyuings.  Francis  saw  how  greatly  the  English 
pale  in  France  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Boulogne,  and  he  made  great  efforts, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  retake  it.  Large  gal- 
leys were  built  at  Eouen,  others  were  ordered 
round  from  Marseilles  and  the  French  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  manner  of  great  ships 
— Venetians,  Aragonese,  Italians,  or  whatsoever 
they  might  be — were  pressed  into  the  French 
service  either  by  fair  means  or  foul.^  When 
Francis  saw  this  formidable  navy  safely  collected 
on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  notion  of  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea,  and  seizing  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Henry  received  timely  wai'ning  that  Francis  in- 
tended to  attempt  an  invasion,  but  he  did  not 
know  where  the  blow  might  fall.  His  exchequer 
was  very  bare,  but  the  people  hastened  to  fortify 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire ;  and  sixty  ships  of  war 
were  collected  at  Portsmouth  under  the  flag 
of  Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  the  high-admiral.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  the  French  fleet,  amounting 
to  136  sail,  under  the  command  of  Anuebaut, 
put  to  sea,  and  two  days  after,  they  fell  down 
the  channel  that  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  main,  and  cast  anchor  at  St.  Helen's. 
These  were  not  days  for  heroical  achievements : 
Lisle,  after  a  distant  cannonading,  i-etired  into 
Portsmouth  harbour,  where  the  king  then  was, 
and  whence  he  saw  a  foreign  fleet  insulting  him 
to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphant  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  next  day  Annebaut  put  out  his  flat- 
bottomed  galleys  and  vessels  that  drew  little 
water ;  and,  while  these  went  up  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  port,  he  ravaged  the  coast  and  did 
whatever  he  could  to  provoke  the  Euglish  to 
come  out  and  give  battle ;  but,  by  Henry's  or- 
ders, the  lord-admiral  stirred  not.  After  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war,  the  French  admiral  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  descent 
was  made  in  three  several  places ;  but  the  brave 
inhabitants  drove  the  invaders  back  to  their 
ships,  though  not  before  much  of  their  property 
had  been  plundered  or  given  to  the  flames.  An- 
nebaut sailed  away  towards  Dover,  landing  oc- 
casionally to  burn  and  destroy.  In  some  places, 
however,  his  men  got  worse  than  they  gave,  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  who  lay  in 
ambush  to  receive  them.  It  was  now  the  object 
of  the  French  admiral,  who  stood  ofF-and-on  in 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Channel,  to  prevent  the 

now  broken  and  defaced.     The  inscription  is  said  to  have  r\ui 
thus : — 

Fair  maid  LyUiard  lies  under  this  stane ; 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame. 
Upon  the  English  loiuis  she  Laid  many  thumps, 
Anil  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off,  she  fought  upi'n  her  stumps." 
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Englisli  from  victualling  Boulogne,  and  from 
sending  I'einforcements  of  ships  from  the  Thames 
to  Portsmouth ;  but  he  executed  his  commission 
with  very  indifferent  success :  provisions  were 
thrown  into  Boulogne,  which  gi-eatly  wanted 
them,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  flag ; 
and  the  lord-admiral  at  Portsmouth  was  rein- 
forced with  thirty  sail.  When  Dudley  received 
the  king's  ordei's  to  put  forth  against  the  enemy, 
he  said,  with  proper  si)irit,  that  he  would  lose 
no  time  in  so  doing — that  he  was  grateful  for 
being  restored  to  his  liberty,  having  never 
thought  himself  in  prison  till  now,  since  the 
time  of  his  lying  there  doing  nothing.  The 
watch-word  for  the  fleet  in  the  night  was,  '"God 
save  King  Henry  ! " — to  which  the  answer  was, 
"And  long  to  reign  over  us!"  The  two  fleets 
were  soon  in  presence  between  Brighton  and  the 
French  coast,  but  "thought  it  best  to  eschew  the 
fight  that  day  for  a  better  day,"  and,  in  the  end, 
they  did  nothing  but  exchange  a  few  long  shots. 
The  English  commander  went  back  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  French  withdrew  to  Brest.' 

Henry's  father  had  left  him  the  richest  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  but  that  money  had  long  been 
gone.  The  seizure  of  the  church  property,  after 
all  deductions,  had  furnished  him  with  immense 
sums,  but  they,  too,  were  all  gone.  The  parlia- 
ment had  voted  such  subsidies  as  had  never  been 
voted  before,  but  they  were  all  spent  as  soon  as 
raised.  In  his  constant  and  recurring  need  he 
had  already  adopted  all  kinds  of  illegal  measures 
to  extract  more  money  from  his  people.  His 
oflicers  had  obtained  returns  which  showed  the 
value  of  each  man's  estate  ;  and  with  this  clue  he 
now  addressed  a  royal  letter  to  every  jDerson 
rated  at  ^£50  per  annum,  requesting  a  certain 
sum  by  way  of  loan.  To  refuse  was  dangerous : 
in  most  cases  he  got  the  money  he  asked  for,  and 
then  he  made  parliament  vote  him  a  grant  of  all 
the  money  so  raised,  as  well  as  whatever  sums 
he  had  borrowed  from  any  of  his  subjects  since 
1539,  or  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  !  After 
this  he  had  recourse  to  a  benevolence,  and  the 
people,  who  ha,d  made  a  spirited  opposition  to 
that  illegal  mode  of  raising  money  in  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  now  fain  to  submit 
and  pay.  Henry  had  long  since  adopted  the 
common  but  ruinous  system  of  adulterating  the 
coinage :  now  he  debased  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  what  was  called  the  silver  shilling  contained 
twice  as  much  alloy  as  silver.  This  practice 
greatly  embarrassed  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  tended  to  diy  ujd  his  resources  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  In  the  month  of  November  he  made 
a  very  tender  appeal  to  parliament,  explaining 
his  increasing  wants ;  and  parliament  not  only 
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voted  him  an  enormous  subsidy-,  but  also  granted 
him  the  disposal  of  all  colleges,  charities,  and 
hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  with  all  their  manoi-3, 
lands,  and  hereditaments,  receiving,  in  return, 
his  gracious  promise  that  they  should  all  be  era- 
ployed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  public  good. 
This  was  the  last  grant  the  tyrant  got  from  his 
slaves,  and  he  did  not  live  to  employ  the  whole 
power  the  act  gave  him.  Had  he  survived  a 
little  while  longer,  he  would  not  have  left  an 
hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  or  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

A  great  deal  of  the  money  thus  wrung  fi-oin 
the  loyal  English  was  spent  among  the  traitors 
of  Scotland.  The  victory  of  Ancrum  ha^l  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Scottish  ]3eople.  It  was  scarcely 
gained,  however,  when  Angus,  his  brother  George, 
Glencairn,  Cassillis,  and  the  rest  of  that  vile 
league,  renewed  their  intercour.se  with  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  who  was  appointed  treasurer  of  an  army 
that  was  levying  in  the  north  of  England,  under 
the  Earl  of  Hertford.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
Cas'iillis  endeavoured  to  induce  the  convention 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  held  at  Edinburgh,  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to  soli- 
cit a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  marriage;  but  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  encouraged  by  assurance  of  assist- 
ance from  Francis,  who  was  then  jireparing  his 
great  naval  expedition,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
the  more  patriotic  among  the  nobles ;  the  propo- 
sals were  rejected ;  the  treaty  of  marriage  was 
declared  to  be  at  an  end  for  ever ;  upon  which, 
Cassillis  advised  Henry  to  try  a  fresh  invasion 
of  his  native  land.  But  Henry,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  other  business  of  more  urgency;  and  fancy- 
ing that  all  opposition  in  Scotland  would  cease  if 
he  could  only  remove  Beaton,  he  entertained  the 
project  for  assassinating  the  cardinal.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Cassillis,  acting  with  the  other 
noble  traitors,  sent  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
very  coolly  making  an  offer  "  for  the  killing  of  the 
cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and 
promise,  when  it  was  done,  a  reward."  These 
high-born  villains  never  moved  a  step  without 
bargaining  beforehand.  Sadler  showed  the  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the  council  of  the 
north,  who  evidently  thought  the  plan  a  good 
one,  and  ti'ansmitted  it  to  the  king.  Henry's 
reply  was  worthy  of  Cassillis'  proposal.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  his  privy  council  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford — "  His  majesty  hath  willed  us  to 
signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  his  highness,  re- 
puting the  fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward  ex- 
pressly by  his  majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to 
do  in  it;  and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offei',  thinketh 
good  that  Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was 
addressed,  should  write  to  the  earl,  of  the  receipt 
of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  which  lie 
thinketh  not  convenient  to  be  communicated  to 
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the  kinj^f's  majesty.  Marry  to  write  to  him  what 
he  thiiiketh  of  the  matter,  he  shall  say,  that  if  he 
were  in  the  Earl  of  Cassillis'  place,  and  were  as 
able  to  do  his  majesty  good  service  there,  as  he 
knoweth  him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good 
will  in  him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he 
could  for  the  execution  of  it;  believing  verily 
to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a  special  benefit  to 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily 
the  king's  majesty  would  consider  his  service  in 
the  same ;  as  you  doubt  not,  of  his  accustomed 
goodness  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  he  would 
do  the  same  to  him." '  Sir  Ealph  Sadler  accord- 
ingly wrote,  in  the  indirect  manner  pointed  oiit 
by  Henry,  to  Cassillis  ;  and  Thomas  Forster,  an 
Englishman  of  some  note,  who  had  recently  been 
a  prisoner-of-war  in  Scotland,  at  the  request  of 
the  Scottish  conspirators,  and  by  order  of  Henry, 
who  commanded  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
was  sent  across  the  Borders,  to  consult  with  Cas- 
sillis, Angus,  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  Forster 
entered  Scotland  at  Wark,  and,  without  provok- 
ing much  suspicion,  reached  Dalkeith,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  George,  who  wished 
him  to  go  to  Douglas,  where  he  Avould  cause  the 
Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Angus  to  meet  him ;  for  he 
(Sir  George)  said  he  could  not  get  them  to  Dal- 
keith without  great  suspicion.  These  secret 
agents,  going  towards  Douglas,  met  the  Earl  of 
Angus  at  Dumfries,  where,  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  gave  Forster  welcome,  saying  that  he  would 
give  him  hawks  and  dogs,  and  he  caused  him  to 
pass  that  night  with  him.  And  on  the  morrow, 
Angus  conducted  him  to  Douglas,  and  that  after- 
noon sent  for  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who,  riding 
all  night,  came  thither  the  next  day  early  in  the 
morning ;  upon  which  he  and  the  Earl  of  Angus 
went  into  a  chamber  together,  and  called  Forster 
to  them,  who  then  declared  the  "  occasion  of  his 
coming,  by  -whom  he  was  sent,  and  the  full  of 
his  instructions."  But  Angus  and  Cassillis  were 
as  cunning  and  cautious  as  their  English  friends; 
and,  as  Sadler  had  made  no  specific  proposal  and 
fixed  no  certain  reward,  they  would  not  speak  to 
Forster  of  the  murder,"  but  kept  to  the  grand 
treason  of  co-operating  with  the  English  army 
of  invasion.  Cassillis  said  that  he  was  still  the 
same  true  man  to  Henry  as  he  was  at  parting 
with  his  majesty ;  and  Angus  promised  his  cor- 
dial assistance,  declaring  that  he  would  either  go 
to  the  field  or  stay  at  home,  as  Henry  judged  it 
best.  But  on  his  departure,  Cassillis  gave  For- 
ster a  letter,  in  cipher,  to  Sir  Ealph  Sadler  ;  and 
Sir  George  Douglas,  in  his  heat,  was  betrayed 
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''  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  obedience  to  Henry's  orders,  recom- 
mended the  assassination  as  if  of  himself,  and  told  them  that 
the  project  liad  not  been  comrauuioated  to  !iing  Henry. 


into  the  following  expressions,  which  he  sent  as 
a  message  from  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford : 
— ■"  He  willed  me,"  says  Forster,  "  to  tell  my 
lord-lieutenant,  that  if  the  king  would  have  the 
cixrdinal  dead,  if  his  grace  would  promise  a  good 
reward  for  the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward 
were  known  what  it  should  be,  the  country  being 
lawless  as  it  is,  he  thinketh  that  that  adventure 
would  be  proved;  for  he  saith,  the  common  say- 
ing is,  the  cardinal  is  the  only  occasion  of  the 
war,  and  is  smally  beloved  in  Scotland ;  and 
then,  if  he  were  dead,  by  what  means  that  re- 
ward should  be  paid."^  The  revelation  of  these 
atrocious  secrets,  which  had  been  concealed  for 
centuries  amidst  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  tlie 
State  Paper  Office,  is  enough  to  make  the  villains 
turn  in  their  graves !  As  his  majesty  of  Eng- 
land had  still  some  sense  of  shame,  he  hesitated 
at  committing  himself  so  far  as  to  make  a  direct 
bargain :  he  wished  the  deed  done,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  never  be  brought  clearly  to 
his  own  door;  and  as  the  most  noble  Scots  would 
not  commit  murder  otherwise  than  as  they  had 
bargained,  Beaton  was  permitted  to  live  a  few 
months  longer,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  less 
conspicuous  assassins.  Before  the  journey  of 
Forster  into  Scotland,  the  Sieur  Lorges  de 
Montgomerie  had  arrived  from  France,  with  a 
body  of  3000  infantry  and  500  borse;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  these  foreign  auxiliaries,  well 
appointed  and  disciplined,  took  the  field  with  an 
army  of  about  25,000  Scots.  By  the  advice  of 
Beaton,  the  whole  of  this  force  was  thrown 
across  the  English  borders;  but  the  vanguard 
was  commanded  by  Angus,  who,  not  a  month 
before,  had  promised  Forster  to  do  what  King 
Henry  might  think  best ;  and  after  two  days, 
which  v/ere  ingloriously  employed  in  plundering 
and  bnrning  a  few  villages,  the  army  returned, 
through  the  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the 
vanguard.*  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  in 
the  matter,  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  England 
wrote  a  letter  to  claim  the  whole  credit  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  to  advise  the  in- 
stant advance  of  an  English  army.^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  English  put 
themselves  in  motion  under  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford ;  but  the  money-chests  were  empty;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  crisis,  several  of  the  Scottish 
traitors  hung  back,  and,  instead  of  joining  the 
English  with  all  their  retainers,  they  began  to 
think  of  opposing  them.  They  had  requested 
that  the  old  system  of  warfare  might  this  time 
be  abandoned ;  but  Hertford  burned  and  de- 
stroyed even  more  savagely  than  before,  employ- 
ing on  this  work  a  vast  number  of  Irish  kerns, 
who  had  been   brought   over  for  the  jjurpose. 
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At  Kelso  the  poor  monks  attempted  to  defend 
their  abbey,  and  boldly  repulsed  some  adventu- 
rers ;  but  Hertford  brought  up  his  heavy  guns, 
made  a  breach,  and  carried  the  church.  Retreat- 
ing to  the  tower  or  belfry,  the  monks  there  pro- 
longed the  struggle,  but  the  tower  was  battered 
and  stormed,  and  every  monk  butchered.  As 
tlie  savage  invaders  poured  through  Tweeddale, 
the  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  were  again 
plundered  and  fired,  and  every  village,  every 
farm,  castle,  or  mansion  on  the  pleasant  banks 
of  the  Tweed  was  sacked  and  burned.  All  this 
liavoc  was  grateful  to  the  sight  of  the  noble  Sey- 
mour, who  wrote  boastingly  to  his  royal  master, 
that  he  had  done  more  damage  in  Scotland  by 
fire  than  had  been  done  for  the  last  100  years.' 
But  this  ruthless  destroyer  coiild  not  maintain 
himself  even  on  the  Borders ;  his  army  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  the  ruin  they  had  spread  around 
them;  the  country  was  become  a  desert,  furnish- 
ing no  food  for  man  or  horse  ;  the  impoverished 
government  could  forward  no  adequate  supply  of 
provisions ;  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  Hert- 
ford retreated  and  disbanded  his  starving  forces. 
The  cardinal  did  not  lose  heart  in  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties.  After  the  retreat  of  Hertford, 
he  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  and  suggested 
several  energetic  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  independence.  Seeing,  however,  the 
impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
he  proposed  jiassing  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  money  and  troops. 
This  project  was  communicated  to  Henry  by  one 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  his  agents,  Crichton, 
the  Laird  of  Brunston,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Or- 
miston  House,  the  6th  of  October.  After  men- 
tioning what  is  in  the  wind,  the  laird  expresses 
some  hojjes  that  the  intended  journey  of  the  car- 
dinal may  be  cut  short;  for,  that  at  no  time  were 
there  more  Scottish  gentlemen  desirous  of  doing 
his  highness  good  service.  A  day  or  two  after, 
this  cautious  assassin  wrote  to  Lord  Wharton, 
one  of  the  English  wardens,  that  he  was  very  an- 
xious for  a  private  interview  with  him,  that  he 
might  know  whether  his  majesty  would  be  plain 
with  them  what  he  would  have  them  do,  and  as  to 
what  reward  they  viight  count  upjn.  On  the 
20th  of  October  he  wrote  to  King  Henry  him- 
self, requesting  a  private  conference  with  Sadler 
at  Berwick,  where  he  would  communicate  such 
things  as  should  be  greatly  to  the  advancing  of 
his  majesty's  affau's.^  From  all  this,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  project  for  murdering  Cardinal 
Beaton  had  been  resumed.  It  has  been  usual  for 
historians,  wanting  the  light  which  has  been  re- 
cently thrown  upon  these  long-hidden  transac- 
tions, to  attribute  the  assassination  of  Beaton 
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solely  to  the  fanaticism  of  certain  converts  to  tlie 
new  religion,  and  their  desire  of  avenging  the 
cruelties  he  had  committed  upon  their  perse- 
cuted sect;  but  it  now  appears  very  evident  that 
the  deed  was  undertaken  and  done  from  baser  mo- 
tives, though  some  who  engaged  in  the  plot  at  its 
last  stage  may  have  been  moved  by  a  desire  of 
destroying  the  arch-enemy  of  their  faith. 

George  Wishart,  commonly  called  the  Martyr, 
was  a  man  of  obscure  or  uncertain  birth,  but  of 
considerable  learning.  He  had  been  ])atronized 
in  his  youth  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  provost 
of  Montrose,  one  of  the  first  Scotsmen  that  de- 
clared against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wishn,rt 
kept  a  school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced 
the  teaching  of  Greek,  and  made  his  pupils  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language.  On 
account  of  some  persecution  to  which  this  ex- 
posed him,  he  fled  into  England,  where,  in  1538, 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  he  preached  against  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  conse- 
quence, he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  only 
escaped  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  openly  recant- 
ing, upon  which  a  fagot  was  burned  instead  of 
himself,  and  he  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  When  he  next  attracted  attention  it 
was  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admired  for  his 
learning,  and  hated  for  his  zeal  and  strictness. 
Some  time  in  1543,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  denounced  the  Popish  doings 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  most  closely  conneete.l 
himself  with  those  chiefs  who  leaned  towards  the 
Reformation,  namely,  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and 
Glencairn,  the  earl-marischal.  Sir  George  Doug- 
las, and  the  Lairds  of  Brunston,  Ormiston,  and 
Calder.  Protected  by  these  great  lords  and  lairds. 
Wishart  preached  publicly  against  the  errors  of 
Popery  and  the  wickedness  of  the  monks ;  and 
his  fiery  eloquence  inflamed  the  people  in  sundry 
places.  At  Dundee  his  converts  or  audience  de- 
stroyed the  houses  of  the  Black  and  Gray  friars ; 
and  when  he  preached  at  Edinburgh  the  religious 
houses  were  only  saved  by  the  prompt  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  ears  of  the 
people  his  denunciations  of  coming  vengeance 
sounded  very  like  prophecy ;  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  set  the  south  of  Scotland  in  a  blaze, 
it  was  remembered  how  the  preacher  had  pre- 
dicted that  event. 

For  two  years  the  preacher  was  left  at  large, 
for  it  was  not  easy  to  seize  one  who  seldom 
moved  anywhere  without  being  preceded  by  a 
trusty  disciple  bearing  a  two-handed  sword,  and 
watched  by  other  followers  with  pikes,  halberts, 
and  morions.  It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Beaton 
was,  to  a  cei^tain  degree,  aware  of  the  plot  laid 
against  his  own  life,  and  that,  in  dread  of  Wis- 
hart, he  attempted  to  anticipate  him,  and  laid 
plots  for  murdering  Wishart.     After  a  time  the 
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preacher's  populai-ity  declined.  Some  of  his 
great  friends  fell  from  his  side,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  in  West  Lothian  with  the 
Laird  of  Bruuston,  Sandilands  of  Calder,  and 
Cockburn  of  Ormistou,  who  concealed  him  by 
turns  in  their  houses.  One  night  when  he  was 
at  Ormiston  with  his  friends,  expecting  the  arri- 
val of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  house  was  sud- 
denly siin'oundecl  by  a  party  of  soldiers  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  then  devoted  to 
the  ctu'diual.  Upon  an  assurance  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  Wishart  surrendered.  Both- 
well  took  the  preacher  to  his  own  house  of  Hailes; 
Vjut  soon  after  he  sold  him  to  Beaton,  who  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  brought  him  to  trial  as  an  here- 
tic. The  assembled  clergy  found  him  guilty,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  burned,  and  he  was  burned 
accordingly  at  St.  Andrews.  This  execution  was  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  bai-barous :  the  dead  Wishart 
became  more  formidable  than  the  living  preacher; 
many  of  his  converts,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
showed  how  it  would  be  a  virtue  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  cut  off  his  wicked  persecutor  and  de- 
stroyer; and  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  their  fellow-conspirators,  derived 
great  strength  from  the  popular  feeling  excited 
against  the  cardinal,  which  feeling,  however, 
was  confined  to  certain  towns  and  districts,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nation  being  as  yet  attached 
to  the  old  religion,  and  seeing  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  the  burning  of  a  man  who  attacked 
its  dogmas. 

Being  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  his  enemies  in 
Scotland,  and  rumours  of  a  fresh  invasion,  Bea- 
ton immediately  employed  masons  and  carpen- 
ters to  strengthen  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  also  called  around  him  the  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
to  concert  means  for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  he  had  a  violent  quar- 
rel about  a  piece  of  land  with  Norman  Lesly, 
commonly  called  the  Master  of  Eothes.  After 
using  language  not  likely  to  be  forgiven,  Noi-- 
man  hurried  to  his  uncle,  John  Lesly,  who  had 
already  declared  that  Beaton's  blood  ought  to  be 
shed  for  the  blood  of  the  martyr  Wishart.  Both 
uncle  and  nephew  consulted  with  William  Kir- 
kaldy,  the  Laird  of  Grange,  with  James  Melville, 
a  religious  enthusiast,  with  Carmichael,  and  with 
several  others ;  and  at  a  secret  conclave  it  was 
determined  that  the  cardinal  should  die  forth- 
with. On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Nor- 
man Lesly  rode  into  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  followed  by  a 
whole  troop,  who  stole  into  the  town  in  small 
parties,  without  being  perceived,  or  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion.  At  an  eai'ly  hour  on  the 
following  morning,  they  surprised  the  castle  by 
entering  with  the  workmen,  and  the  cardinal  was 


roused  from  his  sleep  to  meet  his  death.  John 
Lesly  and  Carmichael  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  stab  him,  and  then  Melville,  with  gi-eat 
gi-avity,  advanced  to  execute  what  he  called  "the 
judgment  of  God,"  and  passed  his  long  sword 
through  the  body  of  the  unresisting  victim  seve- 
ral times.  Then,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
cardinal,  the  conspirators,  who  had  taken  care  to 
raise  the  drawbridge  and  close  the  gates,  as- 
cended to  the  battlements  to  address  the  jjeople 
of  the  town,  who  now,  headed  by  their  provost, 
crowded  in  alarm  around  the  castle,  and  shouted 
that  they  must  restore  the  lord-cardinal.  Nor- 
man Lesly  dragged  up  the  body,  and  suspended 
it  by  a  sheet  ovei-  the  wall.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  your  god ;  and  now  that  ye  are  satis- 
fied, get  home  to  your  houses!"  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Norman  Lesly,  and  others  of  the  con- 
spirators, were  at  the  moment  receiving  pensions 
from  the  English  king — were  described  by  Henry 
as  his  good  friends  and  supporters ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  murder  was  finished,  they  opened 
communications  with  the  king,  ofi'ered  to  hold 
the  castle  for  his  behoof,  and  received  from  him 
assurances  of  assistance  and  support.' 

But  though  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
fatal  to  the  Eoman  church  in  Scotland,  the  event 
was  not  followed  by  all  that  Henry  had  fondly 
expected  from  it.  The  embarrassments  of  his 
government  increased  daily;  and  in  the  month  of 
June  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  French  king,  who  insisted  that  Scotland 
should  be  comprehended  in  it. 

The  six  remaining  months  of  Henry's  life  were 
occupied  by  vile  attempts  at  devising  reasons  for 
excluding  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  by  the  intrigues  and  struggles  of  the 
two  great  religious  factions,  and  by  more  execu- 
tions for  treason.  The  most  wretched  being,  in 
this  most  wretched  state  of  things,  was  the 
king  himself,  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike 
diseased.  In  the  absence  of  other  pleasures  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  immoderate  eating,  and 
he  had  grown  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  not 
pass  through  an  ordinary  door,  nor  could  he 
move  about  from  room  to  room  without  the  help 
of  machinery,  or  of  numerous  attendants.  The 
okl  issue  in  his  leg  had  become  an  inveterate 
ulcer,  which  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  pain 
and  excessive  irritability.  It  was  alike  offensive 
to  the  senses,  and  dangerous  to  life  and  property, 
to  approach  this  corrupt  mass  of  dying  tyranny. 
The  slightest  thing  displeased  him,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure w^as  a  fury  and  a  madness,  and  nothing 
on  earth  could  give  him  a  wholesome  pleasiu-a- 
ble  feeling.  How  his  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr, 
escaped  destruction  appears  almost  miraculous; 
she    was  more    than  once   in  imminent    peril. 
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The  coiu't,  which  no  longer  presented  any  of  the 
pageantries  and  gaieties  of  earlier  days,  had  be- 
come a  gloomy  conventicle,  where  men,  and  women 
too,  gave  themselves  up  to  polemics.  Catherine 
ventured  to  read  some  of  the  prohibited  works 
put  foj-th  by  the  Reformers,  and  as  the  king 
gi-ew  worse  and  worse,  and  more  and  more  help- 
less, she  took  courage  to  dispute  with  him  upon 
faith  and  doctrine.  Henry  was  greatly  exaspe- 
rated. "A  good  hearing  this,"  cried  he,  "  when 
women  become  such  clerks,  and  a  thing  much 
to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be 
taught  by  my  wife."  Gardiner,  it  is  said,  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  received 
oi'dei's,  with  Wriothesley  the  chancellor,  to  pre- 
pare articles  of  impeachment  against  her.  But 
Catherine  was  warned  in  time,  and  adroitly  re- 
covered by  flattery  the  ground  she  had  lost  by 
venturing  upon  polemical  controversy.  On  the 
following  morning,  when  the  Chancellor  Wrio- 
thesley came  with  forty  men  of  the  guard  to  take 
Catherine  into  custody,  the  king's  majesty  called 
him  knave,  an  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  and  a  beast, 
and  so  dismissed  him.' 

There  had  long  been  a  bitter  rivalry  between 
the  old  house  of  Howard  and  the  new  house  of 
Seymour,  which  owed  its  sudden  exaltation  to 
the  king's  third  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Prince  Edward,  by  Jane  Seymour.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  Howards,  was,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  a  zealous  Papist :  Lord 
Hertford,  the  uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
real  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Seymours,  al- 
most as  a  natural  consequence,  leaned  towards  the 
Reformation,  though  he  took  gootl  care  to  conceal 
this  fact  from  the  king.  The  two  names  became 
rallying  points  to  the  two  rival  sects.  With  the 
evidence  we  have  before  us  we  may  confidently 
pronounce  them  both  to  have  been  men  of  a  cruel 
and  base  character,  ready  to  execute  if  not  to 
suggest  some  of  the  worst  actions  of  the  king, 

1  Lord  Herbert. 

"  It  would  have  been  pleasing  could  we  have  dwelt  on  this 
escape  made  by  the  queen  as  one  of  the  last  transactions  wliich 
illustrate  the  personal  character  of  this  monarch.  But  short 
and  dark  as  was  the  period  of  life  now  allotted  him,  it  was  to 
be  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  martyre,  and  stained  by  tlie  blood 
of  the  noblest  and  the  most  accomplished  of  his  victims.  About 
this  time  Mrs.  Anne  Askew,  a  lady  of  ancient  family,  remark- 
able accomplishments,  and  great  beauty,  had  embraced  the  Re- 
formed opiidons.  Her  chief  offence  seems  to  have  been  a  denial 
of  trausubstantiation ;  upon  which  point  she  was  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  coiuicil.  Of  her  examinations,  on  these  oc- 
casions, she  herself  has  left  a  pathetic  and  interesting  aoooimt, 
wliich  has  been  preserved  by  Fox,  and  presents  a  pictiu-e  of 
religious  persecution  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  hor- 
ror. On  fiuding  her  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  her  be- 
lief, the  next  object  of  the  inquisitors  was  to  discover  her  ac- 
complices, as  the  king  had  been  informed  she  could  name,  if 
she  were  willing,  a  great  number  of  her  sect.  Strong  suspicions 
were  even  entertained  that  she  was  secretly  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  privy  council :  this,  however,  she  positively  denied  ;  upon 
which,  Gardiner  and  Wriothesley,  the  lord-chancellor,  ordered 
Knevet,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  put  her  on  the  rack.   She 


and  to  crawl  in  the  dust  at  his  feet  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  his  displeasure;  but  the  real  nature  of 
both  has  been  overlooked  by  their  respective 
sects.    Hertford,  in  family  alliances,  connections, 


Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.— After  Holbein. 

and  landed  property,  was  far  the  inferior  of  Nor- 
folk, but  he  had  the  grand  advantages  of  being 
uncle  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  being 
almost  constantly  about  the  court.  Favoured  by 
these  circumstances,  he  already  aspired  to  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephew ;  for,  though  the  fact  was  concealed 
from  the  public  with  all  possible  care,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  king  was  hastening  to  the  grave.- 

Hertford  felt  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  his 
promotion  would  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  son,  the  accomplished  and  poetical 
Earl  of  Siu-rey ;  and  mere  self-preservation  gave 
him  a  strong  motive  to  destroy  both  father  and 
son  while  there  was  yet  time.     Henry,  Earl  of 


was  then  let  down  into  the  lower  dungeon,  where  she  beheld  that 
dreadful  instnunent,  and  the  jailer  standing  beside  it,  his  sleeves 
tucked  up,  and  ready  for  liis  office.  Still,  her  courage  was  un- 
shaken ;  and  the  lieutenant,  although  compelled  by  his  office  to 
obey,  was  anxious  to  spare  her  the  extremity  of  the  tortui-e. 
He  commanded  the  jailer  to  stretch  her  on  the  iron  platform, 
but  only  to  'pinch'  lier;  after  which,  being  about  to  take  her 
down,  he  was  rejiriraanded  by  Wriothesley  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed. This  he  refused  although  threatened  with  the  royal  ilis- 
pleasm'e ;  upon  wliich  the  other  threw  ofl"  liis  gown  and  drew 
the  rack  liimself,  till  her  bones  and  joints  were  almost  pluckeil 
asunder.  She  was  then  mitied,  and  liaving  fainted  away  from 
the  excess  of  tortm'e  inflicted  on  her  by  this  legal  monster,  was 
removed  from  the  dmigeon  in  a  chair  or  litter.  No  persuasions, 
not  even  the  offer  of  her  life,  could  prevail  on  her  to  recant,  and 
she  was  soon  after,  with  three  other  Sacramentarians,  publicly 
burned  at  Smithfield."— Tytler,  life  of  King  Henry  FIJI.,  p.  453. 
-  The  first  notice  of  the  king's  failing  health — a  subject  on 
which  Henry  was  so  jealous  that  those  aa-ound  him  seem  to  have 
been  afraid  of  mentioning  it  in  writing  to  their  colleagues- 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Yetsweirt  to  Sir  WiUiam  Paget,  dated 
the  17th  of  September,  1546.  But,  in  this  letter,  It  is  added 
that  his  majesty  was  recovered. — State  Pajxrs. 
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Sun-ey,  upon  being  superseded  in  a  military  com- 
mand in  France  by  the  new  man  Hertford  (and 
Surrey  always  expressed  a  great  contempt  of  the 
new  nobility),  was  excessively  irritated;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  vowed  revenge  upon  Hertford  as 
soon  as  the  king  should  be  dead.  Nothing  was 
so  easy  as  to  excite  the  jealousies  and  fears  of 
Henry — fears  probably  increased  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  Hertford,  who  would  be  in  a  manner 
the  natural  guardian  of  liia  son,  was  without  in- 
fluence among  the  high  nobility,  and  was  at  en- 
mity with  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all.  There  were  also  men  in  the  king's  council, 
who  were  Protestants  in  their  hearts,  and  (as  such) 
ready  to  go  great  lengths  against  the  champions 
of  the  rival  faith.  The  fii-st  blow  was  struck  at 
Bishop  Gardiner,  but  it  was  warded  off  by  that 
prelate.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
"  upon  certain  surmises  of  treason,"  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  land, 
and  neither  aware  of  the  apprehension  of  the 
other.  From  his  dungeon,  Norfolk,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  seizui-e,  wrote  to  the  king. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  know  not 
that  T  have  offended  any  man,  or  that  any  man 
was  oflfended  with  me,  unless  it  be  such  as  be 
angiy  with  me  for  being  quick  against  such  as 
have  been  accused  for  sacramentaries."  On  the 
13th  day  of  January,  when  the  king  was  lying 
dangerously  sick,  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Surrey,  who  apjjears  to  have  been  dreaded  more 
than  his  aged  father,  was  arraigned  at  Guildhall 
on  a  chai'ge  of  treason,  for  having  borne  the  royal 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  mixed  and  quar- 
tered with  the  coat  of  his  own  family.     It  may 


Surrey's  Adtograph  of  his  Arms,  quartered  with  thoso 
of  the  Confessor. — Aiiindel  MS. 

seem  strange  that  no  more  serious  charge  should 
be  produced  ;  but  even  this  much  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  most  nefarious  manner,  and  in  pai't 
by  means  which  are  not  calculated  to  raise  our 
very  low  estimate  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  those 
times.  The  court,  preparatory  to  the  trial,  had 
tampered  with  and  terrified  the  women  of  the 
Howard  family.     The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had 


long  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  living 
separated  from  him;  and  one  of  her  daughters, 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  bore  an  unnatural 
hatred  to  her  brother  Surrey.  On  Simday  night, 
the  12th  of  December,  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  the  duke  and  his  son,  Gate,  Southwell, 
and  Carew  were  despatched  with  all  haste  to 
Kenninghall  (seven  miles  from  Thetford),  the 
principal  house  of  the  Howards,  and  they  arrived 
there  by  break  of  day  on  Tuesday,  "  so  that  the 
first  news  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  son 
came  thither  by  them." '  After  taking  care  "  of 
all  the  gates  and  back-doors,"  they  desired  to 
speak  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland,  who  were  found 
"  at  that  time  newly  risen,  and  not  ready."  The 
two  ladies,  however,  appeared  in  the  diuing- 
chamber  without  delay,  and  the  covu't  agents 
imjjarted  to  them  "  the  case  and  condition  where- 
in the  duke  and  his  son,  without  the  king's  gi-eat 
mercy,  did  stand."  "  Wherewith,"  continue  these 
respectable  gentlemen,  "  we  found  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond  a  woman  sore  perplexed,  trembling, 
and  like  to  fall  down;  but,  coming  xmto  herself 
again,  she  was  not,  we  assure  your  majesty,  for- 
getful of  her  duty,  and  did  most  humbly  and 
reverently,  upon  her  knees,  humble  herself  in  all 
unto  your  highness;  saying  that,  although  nature 
constrained  her  sore  to  love  her  father  and  also 
to  desu-e  the  well-doing  of  his  son,  her  natural 
brother,  whom  she  noteth  to  be  a  rash  man,  yet 
for  her  part  she  would,  nor  will,  hide  or  conceal 
anything  from  yourmajesty'sknowledge, specially 
if  it  be  of  weight,  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall  fall  in 
her  remembrance;  which  she  hath  promised,  for 
the  better  declaration  of  her  integrity,  to  exhibit 
in  writing  unto  your  highness  and  your  honour- 
able council."  They  then  tell  the  king,  whom 
they  address  directly,  that  they  desired  sight  of 
the  chambers  and  coff'ers,  and  got  the  keys  from 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  They  go  on  to  ex- 
press their  disappointment  at  the  poorness  of  the 
prize;  but  we  suspect  that,  in  all  these  domiciliary 
visits,  the  agents  concealed  a  poi-tion  of  the  spoils, 
and  kept  it  for  themselves.  "  Her  cofi"ers  and 
chambers  be  so  bare  as  your  majesty  would 
hardly  think  ;  her  jewels,  such  as  she  had,  sold, 
or  lent  to  gage  (pawn),  to  pay  her  debts,  as  she, 
her  maiden,  and  the  almoner  do  say.  "We  will, 
nevertheless,  for  our  duty,  make  a  further  and 
more  earnest  search."  When  they  had  done 
with  the  duchess'  chambers  and  coflfers,  they 
searched  those  of  Mi*s.  Elizabeth  Holland,  her 
sister,  where  they  found  divei-s  girdles,  beads, 
buttons  of  gold,  pearls,  and  rings  set  with  stones 
of  divers  sorts,  whereof  with  all  other  things, 
they  were,  they  say,  making  inventories  to  be 
sent  to  his  highness.     They  also  report  that,  hav- 
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iug  made  sure  of  the  house  and  property  at  Ken- 
niughall,  they  with  all  speed,  and  at  one  instant, 
sent  some  of  their  most  discreet  and  trusty  ser- 
vants to  all  the  other  houses  of  the  duke  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suiiblk,  not  omitting  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Holland,  "  newly  made  in 
Suffolk,  which  was  thought  to  be  well  furnished 
with  stuff."  The  duke's  almoner  had  engaged 
to  deliver  into  their  hands  all,  or  the  gi'eater  part, 
of  the  family  plate,  "  but  money  of  the  duke  had 
none,  but  supposes  that  the  steward  upon  his 
last  account  had  such  as  did  remain."  As  another 
important  duty,  the  agents  had  informed  them- 
selves as  to  the  clear  value  of  the  duke's  posses- 
sions, and  all  other  his  yeai-Iy  revenue,  as  near 
as  they  could  learn,  by  his  books  of  account  and 
other  his  records.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland  they  had  taken  into 
custody,  and  would  send  on  their  journey  towards 
London  on  the  morrow;  but  they  represented 
that  there  remained  unattached  in  the  house  the 
Earl  of  Surrey's  wife  and  children,  with  certain 
women  in  the  nursery  attending  upon  them,  and 
they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  signify 
what  they  were  to  do  with  the  servants,  seeing 
that  the  said  earl's  wife  was  near  her  time,  and 
expecting  to  lie  in  at  Candlemas.' 

The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  arrested  near 
London,  and  the  three  ladies  were  "travailed 
with "  and  examined  by  some  of  the  council. 
But  though  the  wife  was  ready  to  speak  against 
the  husband — the  sister  against  the  brother — 
their  depositions  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond  said  that  she  had 
heard  her  brother  Surrey  speak  bitterly  against 
the  Earl  of  Hertford;  and  these  women  al.so  stated 
(what  was  notorious  to  all)  that  Norfolk  and  his 
son  had  quartered  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  lineal  descendant  from  Edward  III.'^ 
When  the  council  could  get  no  more  from  the 
women,  they  set  forward  the  evidence  of  two  ob- 
scure men,  who  asserted  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
had  entertained  certain  Italians  who  were  sus- 
pected of  being  spies  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes 
in  the  church,  had  spoken  about  the  king's  dis- 
ea.ses,  and  greatly  abused  some  of  the  new  no- 
bility. 

Before  the  court  at  Guildhall,  Surrey,  who,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Herbert,  "  was  a  man  of  dee]5 
understanding,  sharp  wit,  and  high  courage," 
made  a  most  sjjirited  and  eloquent  defence.  And 
the  cause  he  had  to  plead  was  most  simple.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  borne  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  but  he  exhibited  a  decision  of  the 
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ter of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  exe(;uted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  reign. 


heralds  which  allowed  him  so  to  do ;  and  he  told 
them  (what  most  of  tliem  must  have  known  per- 
fectly) that  he  had  borne  those  ai-ms  for  yeai-s, 
even  in  the  king's  presence,  without  giving  any 
offence.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  court  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  proof  sufficient,  in  the 
fact  of  his  wearing  the  arms,  that  he  had  aspired 
to  the  throne  ;  and  the  jury,  doing  their  duty  aa 
usual,  found  him  guilty.  "And  so  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  was,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
beheaded,  the  king  being  then  in  extremity,  and 
breathing  his  last  in  blood."  ^ 

Norfolk,  from  liis  cell  in  the  Tower,  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers, 
either  before  his  royal  majesty,  or,  if  his  pleasure 
should  not  be  to  take  that  pains,  then  before  his 
council.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his 
letters  ever  reached  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment 
(though  not  aware  of  it),  "  was  feeling  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  death  ;"  and  it  had  been  fully 
determined  by  the  Seymours  and  others  who 
surrounded  the  bed  of  the  expiring  tyrant,  that 
no  more  justice  or  leniency  should  be  shown  to 
the  duke,  than  he,  in  his  days  of  favour  and 
might,  had  meted  out  to  others.  After  several 
private  examinations,  the  duke,  upon  some  pro- 
mises tendered  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
consented  to  write  or  sign  a  confession.  But 
even  in  this  document  there  was  nothing  that 
could  reasonably  be  construed  into  treason  ;  for 
he  only  admitted  that,  during  his  long  and  diffi- 
cult services,  he  had  occasionally  communicated 
to  others  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  privy  council, 
contrary  to  his  oath ;  that  he  had  concealed  the 
treasonable  act  of  his  son,  in  assuming  the  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and  that  he  had  him- 
self treasonably  borne  on  his  shield  the  arms  of 
England,  with  the  difference  of  Libels  of  silver, 
which  of  right  belonged  only  to  Prince  Edward. 
The  Seymour  party,  who  had  got  from  Henry  a 
promise  that  the  spoils  of  Howard  should  be 
shared  amongst  them,  and  whose  promises  to  the 
duke  were  only  meant  to  extract  the  confession, 
thought  this  matter  sufficient  upon  which  to 
Ijroceed  to  judgment.  Norfolk,  however,  who 
was  well  practised  in  business  of  this  kind,  knew 
perfectly  w^ell  that,  if  his  estates  were  divided 
among  many,  his  family  would  find  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  back  in  case  of  a  reversal 
of  his  attainder,  and  he  sent  a  petition  to  the 
king,  to  implore,  as  a  favour,  that  all  his  "good 
and  stately   gear"   might  be  settled  on  Prince 


3  Godwin.  There  were  other  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
Surrey  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  suppress  in  public.  He 
was  suspected  of  a  design  upon  the  king's  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary !  lu  the  Stale  Papers  there  is  a  remarkable  document, 
without  title  or  date,  in  the  liand-writiug  of  Wriothesley,  the 
chancellor,  with  interlineations  written  by  the  king  himself,  in 
a  tremulous  hand.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  queries  evidently  pre- 
Xiaratory  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Uowards. 
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Edward.  This  petition  was  not  likely  to  disarm 
the  enmity  of  the  rival  party.  Instead  of  ar- 
raigning him  before  his  peers,  they  proceeded  by 
the  system  which  Cromwell  had  introduced,  and 
by  which  Cromwell  had  himself  suifered.  A 
bill  of  attainder,  founded  on  the  confession,  was 
bi-ought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  read  three 
times  on  three  successive  days.  The  commons 
did  their  work  wdth  equal  despatch— returning 
the  bill,  passed,  in  three  days  more.  It  had  been 
usual,  even  in  these  murderous  times,  to  wait  till 
the  close  of  the  session  for  the  royal  assent  to 
such  l)ills  of  attainder ;  but  two  days  after  the 
bill  had  passed,  the  king  grew  so  much  worse, 
that  Norfolk's  enemies  saw  there  was  no  time  to 
lose ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  informed  the  two 
hou.ses  of  parliament  that  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  ai)])oiut  certain  lords  to  signify  his  as- 
sent to  the  bill.  And  thereupon  the  commission, 
under  the  sign-manual,  was  read ;  the  royal 
assent  was  given  by  the  lords  appointed;  and, 
without  losing  precious  moments,  an  order  was 
despatched  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
execute  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning. 

But  by  the  good  fortune  of  Norfolk,  and  many 
a  better  man,  the  tyi'ant  died  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  in  the  intervening  night.  His  last 
scene  of  all  has  been  very  differently  represented 
by  the  opposite  sects ;  but  the  account  usually 
inserted  in  our  histories  is  supported  by  re- 
spectable authority,  and  is — at  least  in  part — 
very  like  truth.  As  several  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  at  various  times  for  saying  the 
king  was  dying  or  likely  to  die,  the  people  about 
him  were  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his  true  condition  ; 
and  the  Seymour  party  had  strong  motives  for 
concealing  his  danger  both  from  himself  and  the 
public  as  long  as  possible.  The  physicians,  on 
the  approach  of  certain  symptoms,  wished  his 
courtiers — friends  he  had  none — to  warn  him  of 
his  state  ;  but  they  all  hung  back  in  affright,  like 
unarmed  men  in  the  presence  of  a  wounded 
and  dying  beast  of  jn-ey.  At  last  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  undertook  the  task,  and,  going  directly  to 
the  bedside  of  the  fainting  monarch,  told  him 
that  the  hope  of  human  help  was  vain,  and  re- 
commended him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  heaven, 
— an  advice  not  very  acceptable  to  him :  but 
finding  it  was  grounded  upon  the  opinion  of  his 


physicians,  he  submitted  to  the  hard  law  of  ne- 
cessity, and,  reflecting  upon  the  course  of  his 
life,  which  he  much  condemned,  he  still  j^rofessed 
himself  confident  that,  through  Christ,  all  his 
sins,  though  they  had  been  more  in  number  and 
weight,  might  be  jjardoned.  He  was  then  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  confer  with  any  diA'ines  ? 
"  With  none  other,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop 
Cx'anmer,  and  not  with  him  yet ;  I  will  first  repose 
myself  a  little,  and,  as  1  then  find  myself,  will 
determine  accordingly."  After  a  sleep,  or  stupor, 
of  an  horn*  or  two,  he  felt  that  he  was  going ; 
and  then  he  commanded  that  the  archbishoji 
should  be  sent  for  in  all  haste.  Cranmer,  after 
being  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  three 
several  days  on  which  the  iniquitous  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  read, 
had  retired  for  quiet  to  Croydon,  where  he  was 
on  the  evening  when  he  received  the  royal  sum- 
mons. He  posted  to  court  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  before  he  arrived  the  king  was  speech- 
less. It  is  added  that,  when  he  bent  over  the 
bed,  Henry  gi-asped  his  hand ;  that  then  Cran- 
mer exhorted  him  to  hope  for  God's  mercy, 
through  Christ,  on  which  the  king  grasped  his 
hand  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  expired  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  having  lived  fifty-five  years  and 
seven  months,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years, 
nine  months,  and  six  days. 

It  is  generally  set  down,  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
our  annals,  that  the  party  which  succeeded  to 
power  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  begin  a  new 
reign  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  first  noble- 
man of  England;  but,  from  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  those  men,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were  deterred  merely  by  the  dread  of 
consequences  to  themselves  in  case  of  a  failure 
of  their  schemes.  If  Henry  had  lived  two  or 
three  hours  longer  the  head  of  Norfolk  would 
have  been  upon  the  block ;  but  then  it  might 
have  been  made  to  pass  as  the  act  of  a  living  king. 
As  it  was,  Norfolk  was  respited,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  into  effect,  although  the 
aged  duke  remained  in  confinement  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary.  If,  in  the  course  of  this 
nan-ative,  our  views  of  certain  historical  charac- 
ters, and  of  their  motives  of  action,  be  found  to 
vary  somewhat  from  those  of  preceding  writers, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  views 
have  been  opened  to  us  and  illuminated  by  tlie 
unerring  VnAit  of  the  State  Papers. 
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With  many  Thousand  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes;  also,  Eeferences,  Pvcadings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Indexes.     Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings, 


The  Engraved  Illustrations,  74  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series 
of  Historical  Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  research 
from  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  from  those  of  the 


existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
and  a  Series  of  Views  of  important  Bible  Localities,  from  authen  - 
tic  drawings;  the  whole  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner. 


No.  XIV. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


Complete  in  36  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  4  handsome  Volnmes,  super-royal  Sto. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  jMILIT\Pv,Y  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  Chaulks  Macfarl.vne  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson  Illustrated 
hy  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel— Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. 


"We  re:iard  this  puhlication  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful, 
cheap,  and  really  'comprehensive'  liistoiy  of  the  nation  which 
has  ever  vet  appeared." — John  BvU.  _  _ 

"An  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and  pohtical 


events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  thus  comprising, 
in  fact,  a  real  History  of  England." — Cicil  Utrcic?  Gazette. 

"  This  ought  emphatically  to  be  entivled  the  Family  History 
of  England."— -1/yj-iii/ii;  Herald. 


Publishing  in  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  each. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt,'  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindoostan.  By  Henkt  Beveuidge,  Esq  ,  Advocate. 
Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.     It  will  extend  to  25  Par'- 

This  elaborate  and  able  Avork  is  indeed  more  comprehen- 


sive than  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  philosophical 
discrimination  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  of 
a  most  singular  people,  who  were  well  fed  and  well  clad,  wlio 
had  a  written  language,  and  composed  metaphysical  treatises, 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  bears  sway  over  two 


hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Britam  and  German}',  all  of  them  savages,  and  some  perhaps 
cannibals.  .  .  .  The  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and 
steel,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fidelity,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive  power  of  the 
work." — Ejximiner. 


New  and  revised  edition,  in  Parts,  2s.,  and  Divisions,  10s.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  conversations  LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  .-Vrts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biograpliy,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

The  PoPULAB  Encyclopedia  has  been  before  the  pubUc  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measiu-e  of  acceptance. 
The  alterations  and  corrections  made  for  the  present  edition  render  the  Work  a  satisfactory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day.  The  ai-ticles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geology  have  been  wholly  re- written,  and  the  scientific  articles  generally 
have  been  carefidly  revised;  and  those  on  Geogi-aphy,  Topography,  Hiistory,  Theology,  and  Biography  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Supplement  has  been  written,  containing  additional  biographies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  that 
have  risen  recently  into  importance — of  substances  and  processes  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  years — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Popular  Encyclopedia  have  been  augmented  fidly  a  h.alf,  and  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-foiu- 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  and  Fourteen  Coloiu-ed  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood  The  whole  Work,  including  Supple- 
ment, will  be  completed  in  (33  Parts,  price  2s.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  10s.  each. 


In  2S  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2250  pages,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGRICULTURE, 

PEACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC: 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  thoro-ighly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fiftj'  of  the  most  Eminent' Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  Day, 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.     With  above  18U0  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  tSteel. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agriciiltural  reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  men  most  familiar  vrith  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methotls  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  incui's. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  ;cidtivated  and  imcultivated),  Agricultui-al  Machines,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  &c.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


In  35  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  ertra,  3Ss. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   BIBLE, 

FVom  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhodse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highl3'-fiuished  Engravings. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


lu  4G  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  in  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  C.'.  6il.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revised  Edition.  ^Vitll  a  Suiiplcniental 
Voliinie,  continuing  the  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  tlie  llev.  TxiOMAa  TiioMSJN.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-five  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Pive  Engraved  Titles. 


In  21  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

ITALY: 

CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  PICTURESQUE. 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Dravvings  by  Stanfield,  Jl.A.; 
Roberts,  K.A.;  Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes,  and  an 
Essay  on  Italy  and  the  Italians,  by  Camillo  Mapei,  D.D. 

"  We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natural 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  aasociations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenei-y  iu  the     |     spot." — Inverness  Courier. 


Re-issue,  with  Coloiu'ed  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMA'JED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguislied  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  tlieir  various  u.ses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'AubiCxX] 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  Gd.  each. 


Iu  20  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY   OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeentli  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
finished  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  M.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  6c'. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  TManagement  nf  the  Kitclien,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thomp.«on,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully-coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14s. 

THE  WOliKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PRACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.  With  Editorial 
Prekaces,  Notes,  and  a  MemuIii  of  Bunyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  Offor.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.     Illustrations.     In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  AlleGl/RICAL,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Numerous  Illustratious.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFOKMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED   FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Py  t'le  Rev.  James  A  nderson,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  kc.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  froui  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thomas, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.     Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  Gd. 

SECOND  SERIES. — Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  Gd. 


Cloth,  antique,  7s.  6d.;  or  11  Xos.,  6d.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Bxss,  kc.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  in  28  Nos.,  Gd.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  1  j«. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  WITHIN    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  EvanRelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

This  Work  is  a  new  and  much-improved  Edition  of  the  Ecu  a-     I     borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
gelical    Rambler,    a   title   under   wliich    above   One    Hundred  ance,   in   a  revised  and   amended  form,   has  met  with  great 

Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  testimony  was     |     approval. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D  D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  and  numerous  Notes  iiot  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  'Jo  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Cliristian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  TuoMAS  SiMS,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engraviniis. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY    OF   BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Tins  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  popular  compendium  of  what         tionary,  and  a   comijrehensive  digest  of  the   Literature  and 
has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  whicli  are  either     I     Biograi.hy  connected  with  Christiauitv.     It  must  be  regarded 
involved  m,  or  alhed  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  m  its  plan         as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  and  students  of  the 
the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-    I     Scriiitmes 


GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  1. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflections  ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  otlier  Tallies.  13y  David  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Ulustni- 
tious  and  Majjs.     In  3(3  Parts,  supei-royal  4to,  '2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  JIarginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  iSeries  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readijigs,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  tlie  Vv'ords  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos.,  (id.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cruden's 
Concordance,  but  retaininj;  all  that  is  really  valuable.  Tlie  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Kev^ 
JoBN  Barr. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  0000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
8(1,(11)0  References  and  Readings;  also,  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  ;!4  Nos.,  ijd.  each. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  liuu- 
dred  Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

Witli  Notes  compiled  IVom  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  (Jtiices,  by  H.  C.  Sei.ous.  T/(e  lialtr'as 
printed  ill  Red.     IG  Nos.,  ijd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  16s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  2'2  Maps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventi/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sovu'ces, 
illustrating  the  i)rincipal  Scrijjture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  &c.  The  whole  comjilete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  Gs.  eacli,  and  1  at  4s.  (id. 

BARNES'    QUESTIONS   ON    THE 

NEW  TESTAM ENT.  For  Bible  Cla.sses  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  or  G  Parts,  (id.  eacli. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  la  19  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6s.  6d. 


STANDARD   RELIGIOUS   WORKS. 


BAXTER'S   SELECT   PRACTICAL 

WORKS.  Including  liis  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  the  xVuthor.     In  48  Nos.,  super- royal  Svo,  6d.  each. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  (id.  each ;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A   Series   of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scriptiu-e,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundred  and  Eiglity  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

M 'GAVIN'S    PROTESTANT:      A 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Papal  Superstition.  New  Edition.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  14s.; 
or  in  26  Nos. ,  (id.  each. 

D WIGHT'S   SYSTEM   of   THEO- 

LOGY ;  or.  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
In  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  (;)rigiu  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  Us. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID :    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.;  super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISnio,  (id. 


CONTEMPLATIONS  on  the  His- 
torical PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Josei'H  Hall,  D.D.  Numerous  Plates.  In 
15  Parts,  is.  each. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  Hd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Wliii;biu-n.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  (id, 

SCOTS    WORTHIES;    their    Lives 

and  Testimonies.  AVitli  a  Supplement,  containing  Jlemoirs  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Jleditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Sliorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  (id.  e;ich. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
EBINGTON.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SOWS   PUBLICATIONS; 


HISTORY,  BIOGKAPHY,  &c. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  IJy  M.  dk  Bourrienni:.  Numerous  Historical  and 
Portrait  Illustrations.     23  paiti,  l.f.  each  ;  or  i2  vols.,  £1,  (is. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  P.anding  of  Julius 
Cajsar  till  the  year  184tj.     13  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  il,  6s. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geograplucal,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canaila  West.  Maps,  and  other  lllas- 
trations.     2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

IjAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  Witli  Ninety  Illu.stbations,  coniijrising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  63  Pai'ts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished  Documents.  Bj' 
Alexi.s  MrsTON,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.   In  1(3^  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  Iss. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  22^ 
Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  2-is. 


NOTES   of  a  CLERICAL   FUR- 

LOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Buchanan,  D.I).  Illustrated  by  an  Accurate  Map  of  the  whole 
Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch  Maps,  illustrative  of 
individual  localities  and  of  particular  excursions.     Cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  2.5  Nos.,  6rf.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14s.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  prhited  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  tl,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Beli-.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  Witli  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).     In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

EMINENT  SCOTSMEN.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Supplemental  Volume,  continuing  tlie  Biographies  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thomson.  With  85  Portraits, 
and  5  Engraved  Titles.  In  4(3  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
or  Divisions,  cloth  gUt,  6s.  6d.  each. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmera,  Land- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  W^ith  above  1800  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2s.  (jd.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  los. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  tlie  Agricultural  Gazette, 
Ci/cloptdia  of  Agriculture,  &L0.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  &c..  of  our  diflerent  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wilson, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  of 
England,  &c.,  (tc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"Tills  Work  is  probnbly  the  most  remaikabte,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."— Ouermei/  Official  OazeUe. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations. 
By  Robert  Thompson,  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Parts,  2s.  Crf.  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  lis.  Gd. 

Besides  the  subject*  above  indiciited,  the  AVork  cont:,ins  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  the  Nature  end  Improvtinent  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  an  1  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  Reemployed  in  Garden- 
ins;  together  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers.    Profusely  illustrated  with  EngravinKs  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  JIagne.  Witli  a  Supplement  on  the  Dah-y  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Cloth.  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  tlie  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  tliose  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
Curtis,  F.  L.  S.  ,  Arc. ,  &c.  Illustrated  vnth  many  hundred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2.s.  Gd.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  Gd.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

•' We  are  taught  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
80  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  progress.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  given  as  to  the  manaRement  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  of 
no  greater  boon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume.*'— G^ouct-'i^er  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instnictions  for 
tire  iMaiiagementof  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.  By  James  Webb, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  FooLscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Meas\iring,  Draining, 
JIanuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measure- 
ment, Building,  &o.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  Gd.  each ;  bound,  'Js. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stoclv  by  Measurement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Gd. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manual  of  Tables  for  Cominiting  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractors  and  Employere  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTUPIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Princijiles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Evvart,  Land-Surveyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


ILLUSTRATED    HISTORY    OF    THE    WALUENSES. 

In  IGi  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  ISs. 

THE   ISRAEL  OF   THE  ALPS. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  impublished 
Documents.  By  Alexis  Muston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engravings,  comprisin','  Scenery  in  the 
Valleys,  Maps,  and  Historical  Illustrations,  prepared  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Author,  M.  Muston. 


This  Work  contains  the  most  complete  and  connected  view  of 
the  history  of  the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious 
research,  and  throws  new  light  upon  many  of  the  known  facts. 


events,  .and  periods  of  the  Waldensian  people  in  their  earnest 
and  protracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINEIIY,   CARPENTTvY,  &c. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instniction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Curves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Macliinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  jMachine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaxxd. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
It)  Parts,  imperial  4to,  26'.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and     MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Machines,  Jlills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  (fee,  taken  fx'om  Machines  of  approved  Con- 
struction ;  vnth  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Jlachinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  2S  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6c?.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATiea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways  ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engi-avings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols,  lialf- 
moroceo,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Construction,  and  Performance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Pl?J;es,  and  nximerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  Gd.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  "VV-ork  on  Raih 
wny  Machinery,  with  extensive  aililitions  illustrating  the  practice  of  English 
Locomotive  Engineeraof  the  present  ilay,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearin.:;  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  iZn (7 »-n?/Jl/nc/(mf  )•?/); 
Comi)rising  themo.st  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-morocco,  3os. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  'new  portion  of  Railway  Locomotives, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  separafely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  already 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Iiailwa;j  Macliinery, 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER  :  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bomid  in 
roan,  is. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  lu  12  Nos.,  Crf.  each  ; 
bound,  Gs.  Gd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  tlie  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carjjentry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  Coui-se  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Pers]iective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and- many  hmidred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
suijer-royal  4to,  2s.  each;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  16s. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Selec- 
tion of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 


'  It  wilt  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
iicry." — Mechanic's  Magazine. 


standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 


CABINET-MAKER'S   ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Fiimitiire,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  -ito,  2s.  ijd.  each ;  half-bo\Uid  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

"The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed.'* 
—Cinl  Engineer  and  Arcli'ttecVs  Journal, 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  .John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  Is.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Nineteenth  Edi- 
tiion.     Cloth,  5s.  Cd. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machinerj',  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cloth,  Os. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
Gd.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  kc, 
(fee.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBUEGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETKY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WORKS   of  the  ETTPJCK 

HnF;PHKIlI),  with  Illmtratioiia  V.y  1).  O.  Hill,  Il.H.A.— llie 
PoirncAi.  WortKH,  complete  in  0  Vola  ,  cloth,  17«.  M.;  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  in  t!  Vols  ,  t^,  If.  Horir  HKniEa  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  .'!«.  iid.  each. 

CASQTJET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  700  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
I)iHting)iished  Authors.  Ilhwtrato<l  by  Twenty -five  Engravings. 
In  i  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Peat  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Ili.storical  Xotiwjs,  and  an  Kiway  on  Scottish  Song.  Kn- 
graved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  lU  Nos.,  Ori.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  i)s. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.  A  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of  tlie  Ballads  of  Scfitland,  with  Illu-stra- 
tive  Notes,  and  Kngravwl  Fronti.spiece  and  Title.  16  Xos.,  Orf. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

NICOLE'S  POEIVIS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  3«.  (id. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plc-te  Illustrated  Edition,  Eiterary  and  Pictorial.  With  Wii^ 
SONS  Es.HJiy  "On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Hums,"  and  Dr. 
C'ukrik's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  .50  Eandscape  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     2.5  Parts,  sujjer-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Si;ppi.kmentakv  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  82  llliuitrationB.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
Jtl,  16(1. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
>.y  D.  O.  Hii.l,,  U.S.A.  ALsf),  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
Arc.  With  Descriptions  and  liiographiea,  hy  Robert  C'iiA.\im;R.s  ; 
and  f'lssay  by  Profes,Hor  Wii-SON.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
i.2,  2«. 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection   in 

Poetry  and  Prfise,  from  the  AVorks  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  Ijeautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

SANDFORD'S    ESSAY   on   the   RISE  and 

PROGUESS  of  LITERATURE.     Fool.scap  8vo,  cloth,  2ii.  Gd. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillan.  Third 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Trios.  Andrf.w,  M.D.  Illustrate*!  with 
ICngravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  18«. 

BARR'S  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  AS- 
SISTANT. A  Complete  Index  and  Conci.se  Dictionary  to  the 
Hiblo.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  (;hroiiological  AiTangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  3«. 

BARR'S     CATECHETICAL     INSTRUC- 


With  an  Address  to 
31»t  Edition,  18mo, 


TIONS  for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS. 
Young  Peraons  not  yet  Cornmimicants. 
sewed,  id. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  HAPTIS.M.  With  an  Address  to  Youjig 
Parents.     l.Otli  Eilition,  ISnio,  .sewed,  4d. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information 
for  the  Trad(;r,  Mercliant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
48mo,  Vionnd  in  roan,  l.i. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS   of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Contintiation  to 
tlie  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  liRANtxiN 
TriRNER,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  .5*1.  f,d.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    l)iv.  I.,  price  2«.  Gd.;  Div.  II.,  jmce  3s.  C<^ 

GERLACH'S    COMPREHENSIVE    GER- 

:MAN  DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  English  and 
Gei-man.     By  J.  J.  Gkri.ach,  LL. D.     Bound,  .5«.  (jrf. 

ThW  Diolinnftry  \n  more  eoxitotis  In  the  numlier  of  its  i^onls  and  mPaninifS 
tVinn  any  portaMfr  German  Dictionary  hitherto  putjishcfl. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  examples.  Fifteenth  Edition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  M.  • 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK  ;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Iltmdred  Psalm  and  Ilymn  Tunes,  Ch.ants,  Anthems, 
A'c.,  arranged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ;  precede<l  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  KiDD.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  i)apor,  5s. ; 
cloth,  gilt,  8«. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Boiuid,  2s. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also,  Tables  of  C<  mmission  and  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.     Bound,  .'«. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC  ;  With  the  Nature,  U-'-e,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  l''ifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  V)Ound  in  roan,  with 
Key,  3s.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth.  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separately.  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and   Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  William 
Keddik  ;  and  Repfjrt  on,  and  Cliemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macada.m,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  8vo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY: I'Mited  and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  Honi.vN, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Pliilofoiiliy  ;  in  which  are 
popularly  explaineil  the  Principles  of  Heat,  .Meih.inies,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Oj>tic8,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  .Magnetism,  fee;  with  Quastions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chaj)ter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. lUu.strated  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Perio.l  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revohition.     2  VoLs.,  demy  12mo,  clolh,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Cai)tivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeni.salem. 
Cloth,  Is.  r,d. 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART   of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  4rf. 

STAFFA    and    lONA   DESCRIBED  and 

ILI-USTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Object.s  on  the 
ro\ite  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engravings.    Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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